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INSTRUCTIONS  TO   ABSTRACTORS, 


GIVING   THE 


NOMENCLATURE  AND  SYSTEM  OF  NOTATION 

ADOPTED  IN  THE  ABSTRACTS. 


1.  Before  beginning  to  write  an  abstract,  it  is  desirable  to  read 
throngh  the  whole  of  the  original  paper,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment 
as  to  its  importance,  and  as  to  the  scale  on  which  the  abstract  should 
accordingly  be  made. 

2.  The  abstract  should  mninly  corsist  of  the  expression,  in  the 
abstractor's  own  words,  of  the  substance  of  the  paper. 

3.  The  abstract  should  be  made  as  concise  as  possible,  consistently 
with  a  clear  and  accurate  statement  of  the  author's  results  or  theories, 
due  regard  being  paid  to  their  import. 

4.  If  an  abstract  of  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  either  by  tbe 
author  of  the  paper  abstracted,  or  by  some  other  author,  has  already 
appeared,  note  should  as  a  rule  be  made  of  this  fact.  Important 
references  to  the  researches  of  others  quoted  by  an  author  should  be 
reproduced  in  the  abstract.  Always  employ  figures  instead  of 
Roman  numerals  for  references,  thus: — Annalen,  221,  92,  instead  of 
ccxxi,  92. 

5.  If  an  abstractor  is  acquainted  with  papers  previously  published 
by  other  authors  containing  statements  either  practically  identical 
with,  or  opposed  to,  those  in  the  paper  abstracted,  and  to  which  no 
reference  is  made,  he  should  notice  their  agi^eement  or  contradiction 
in  a  foot-note. 

6.  As  a  rule,  details  of  methods  of  preparation  or  analysis,  or 
generally  speaking  of  work,  may  be  omitted,  unless  such  details  are 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  results,  or  have  some  irnde- 
pendent  value. 

Nomenclature. 

7.  Employ  names  such  as  sodium  chloride,  potassium  sulphate, 
ethyl  acetate,  and  use  the  terminals  ous  and  ic  only  in  distinguishing 
compounds  of  different  orders  derived  from  the  same  elementary 
radicle ;  such,  for  instance,  as  mercurous  and  mercuric  chloride,  sul- 
phurous and  sulphui-ic  acid. 


t».  Terra  componnds  of  metallic  and  alcoholic  radicles  with  the  p^roup 
OH,  hi/clrn.ri'les  and  not  hydrates;  for  example,  potassium  hydroxide, 
phenyl  hydroxide,  the  name  hydrate  being  reserved  for  compounds 
supposed  to  contain  water  of  combination  or  crystallization.  Com- 
pounds such  as  CHaONa,  CjHsONa,  CTHisONa,  &c.,  should  be  termed 
sodium  metlioxide,  ethoxide,  heptyloxide,  &c. 

9.  Apply  the  term  acid  only  to  compounds  of  hydrooren  with 
negative  radicles,  such  as  HNO3,  H0SO4,  H:,P04,  and  denote  the  oxides 
which  form  acids  by  names  such  as  sulphuric  anhydride,  carbonic 
anhydride.  Term  salts  containing  an  amount  of  metal  equivalent 
to  the  displaceable  hydrogen  of  the  acid,  normal  and  not  nentral 
salts,  and  assign  names  such  as  hydrogen  sodium  sulphate,  hydrogen 
disodium  phosphate,  &c.,  to  the  acid  salts.  Basic  salts  ai-e  as  a  rule 
best  designated  merely  by  their  formnlce. 

10.  Use  names  such  as  methane,  efhnne,  &c.,  for  the  normal 
paraffins  or  liydrocavbons  of  the  C„H2«+2  series  of  the  form 
CH3*[CH2]5'CHj,  &c.  The  isomeric  hydrocarbons  are  usuall}^  most  con- 
veniently repi'esented  by  names  indicating  their  relation  to  methane  ; 
for  example,  CHs-CHj-CHs-CH:,  =  propylmethane;  CHa-CHCCHs),  = 
isopropylmethane  or  trimetnylmethane  ;  or,  although  less  frequently, 
l)y  names  such  as  diisopropyl. 

11.  Term  the  hydrocarbons  C2H4  and  C2H2  eihyJene  and  acetylene 
respectively  (not  ethene  and  ethine).  Distinguish  the  homologues  of 
ethylene,  whenever  possible,  by  names  indicating  their  i-elation  to  it, 
such  as  methylethylene,  dimethylethyleue,  &c.,  denoting  the  di-deriva- 
tives  of  the  form  C„H2,,+i*CH:CH*C„H2„+2  as  «-,  and  those  of  the 
form  CH2:C(C„H2,.+  ,)2  as  ^-compounds,  thus:  CH.-CHiCII-CHs  = 
i-dimethyletliylene ;  CH2!C(CH3)2  =  /3-dimethylethylene.  Similarly, 
use  names  such  ns  methylacetylene  and  dimethylacetylene  for 
the  homologues  of  acetylene  of  the  form  CH:C-C„H.„^.i  and 
C„H2„+,*C:C-C,,ll2„  +  ,.  Adopt  the  same  allene  for  the  hydrocarbon 
CH2!C!CH2,  and  indicate  the  relation  which  its  homologues  bear  to 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  pointed  out  for  acetylene. 

12.  Distinguish  all  alcohols,  that  is,  hydroxyl-derivatives  of  hydro- 
carbons, by  names  ending  in  ol;  such  as  quinol,  catechol,  resorcinol, 
saligenol,  glycerol,  erythrol,  mannitol,  instead  of  hydroquinone,  pyro- 
catechin,  resorcin,  saligenin,  glycerin,  erythrite,  mannite.  Compounds 
which  are  not  alcohols,  but  which  are  at  present  distiiiguished  by 
names  ending  in  ol,  may  be  represented  by  names  ending  in  ole,  if  a 
sy.'itematic  name  cannot  be  given.  For  example,  write  indole  instead 
of  indol:  furfnraldehyde  instead  of  furfurol ;  fucusaldchyde  instead 
of  fucusol.  Ethers  derived  from  phenols,  such  as  CsHj-OCHj,  &c., 
hitherto  called  anisol,  anethol,  &c.,  may  be  distinguished  by  names 
ending  in  oil,  as  aniso'il  and  anetlio'il. 

Alcohols  should  be  spoken  of  as  mono-,  di-,  tri-,  or  n-Jiydric, 
nfcording  to  the  numher  of  OH  groups. 

13.  Compounds  analogous  to  the  acids  of  the  lactic  series  containing 
trie  group  OH  should  be  termed  //)/(Zroa?/-derivativca,and  not  oxy-deriva- 
tives  ;  for  example,  hydroxyaceticand  not  oxyacetic  acid.  Compounds 
containing  the  analogous  groups  C2H5O,  CsHsO,  CHi'COO,  &c.,  shouUl 
in  like  maimer  be  termed  ethoxv-,  phenoxy-,  acetoxy-  derivatives.  Thus 
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Ethane  and  Propane.  BjL.  Meyer  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  2767—2769  ; 
compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  681). — The  following  physical  constants  of 
■ethane  and  propane  have  been  accurately  determined. 

Density  of  the  liquid— 

Temperatm-e  ....  0^* 

T\       -J.     f  ethane. .      0466 

Density  <  n.-oi- 

•'    I  propane       0  oob 


+  6-2°. 

10-5°. 

l]-5^ 

15-9°. 

— 

0-396 

— 

. 

0-524 

— 

0-520 

0-515 

Vapour 

Pressure. 

Pressure  iu 

atmospheres. 

Pressure  in 

atmospheres. 

Temp. 

Temp. 

Ethane. 

Propane. 

Ethane. 

Propane. 

-89 -o" 

0-95 

_ 

0^ 

23-3 

-37 

— 

1-0 

+  1 

— 

5-1 

-33 

— 

1-8 

5  "5 

— 

5-9 

-31 

11-0 

— 

12-5 

— 

7-1 

-20 

14-5 

— 

15 

32-3 

— 

-19 

— 

2-7 

22 

— 

9-0 

-15 

— 

3-1 

34-5 

50-0 

— 

-11 

18-3 

3-6 

53 

— 

17-0 

-   5 

— 

4-1 

85 

— 

35-0 

-  2 

— 

4-8 

102 

— 

48-5 
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Etliatie  boils  at  — 89-5°  at  a  pi-essiire  of  735  mm.,  and  propane  at 

— 37°  at  a  pressure  of  760  mm. 
Critical  data — 

Ethane.  Propane. 

The  meniscus  becomes  indistinct  at. .       +32"0°  +1010° 

Gas  and  liquid  are  of  eqnal  density  at         40"0  110"0 

Formation  of  cloud  on  cooling  com- 
mences at 34"5  102"0 

At  tliis  temperature  the  pressure  is. .  500  atmos.        485  atraos. 

A.  H. 

Preparation  of  the  Paraffins.  B3-  L.  Meyer  (Ber.,  1894,  27, 
2766— 27G7;  compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  681). — The  alcoholic  iodides 
react  Avith  aluminium  chloride  in  a  different  manner  at  different 
temperatures,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  results. 

Compound.  Temperature.  Product. 

Normal  propylic  iodide 130°  Propane. 

Isopropylic  iodide 145  Propane. 

iS'ormal  butylic  iodide 140  Butane. 

Secondary  butylic  iodide .....  80  Butane. 

„                      160  Propane. 

,,                      225  Propane. 

Tertiary  butylic  iodide 30  Butane. 

,,                      140  Propane  and  a 

little  butane. 

„                       150  Propane. 

Isoamylic  iodide 140  Butane. 

Secondary      normal       hexylic  80  Hexane. 

iodide 

Secondary       normal       hexylic  90  Hexane  and  a 

iodide  little  butane. 

Secondary       normal       hexylic  128  Butane  and  a 

iodide  little  propane. 

Secondary        normal       hexylic  225  Propane. 

iodide 

Secondary  octylic  iodide 125  Butane. 

By  maintaining  the  correct  temperatures,  the  products  named  can 
be  obtained  in  a  state  of  great  purity.  Propane  undergoes  no 
further  change  even  at  225°.  A.  H. 

Explosion  of  Acetylene  with  Oxygen.  By  L.  Meter  (Be,:,  1894, 
27,  2764 — 2765). —  The  author  records  an  instance  of  the  explosion 
of  acetylene  with  2^ — 3  vols,  of  oxygen  in  which  the  cylinder  used 
was  shattered,  and  even  the  foot,  2  cm.  thick,  bi'okeu  into  several 
pieces.  In  showing  the  explosion  as  a  lecture  experiment,  precautious 
should,  therefore,  be  taken  to  prevent  the  occui-rence  of  accidents. 

A.  H. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  Trimethylene.  By  G.  Gustavsox  (/, 
2)r.  Chem.,  1894,  [21,  50,  380—383;  compare  Abstr.,  1891,  159).— The 
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higher  boiling  portion  of  the  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  tri- 
methylene  yields  three  compounds  on  further  fractionation.  These 
are  trimethylenic  chloride,  C3H0CI2,  boiling  at  119 — -120°,  ^-chloro- 
propylidene  chloride,  boiling  at  146 — 148°,  and  trichlorhydrin,  boil- 
ing at  155 — 157°,  the  last  of  these  beiug  only  present  in  very  small 
quantity.  A.  H, 

Constitution  of  Salts  of  the  Nitro-paraffins.     By  J.  U.  Nep 

(Anualen,  1894,  280,  263— 291).— The  result  of  the  author's  experi- 
ments is  to  show  that  sodium  nitroethane  must  be  represented  by  the 
expression  CHMelNO-ONa,  and  not  by  the  formula  CHMeNa-iSTOo  ; 
the  addition  of  sodium  ethoxide  and  subsequent  elimination  of  water 
involved  in  its  formation  being  comparable  with  the  formation  of 
ethylic  sodiomalonate  from  ethylic  malonate  and  sodium  ethoxide. 
In  support  of  this  conclusion,  the  following  is  brought  forward. 

The  free  nitro-paraffins  do  not  correspond  in  constitution  with 
their  salts  ;  this  is  shown  by  the  difficulty  experienced  in  regeneratino- 
them  from  the  salts  by  the  action  of  acids.  When  a  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  sodium  nitroethane  is  quickly  added  to  20  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid,  a  green  coloration  is  produced,  and  heat  is  developed,  accom- 
panied by  the  liberation  of  acetaldehyde  and  nitrous  oxide.  Re- 
generation of  nitroethane  takes  place  only  when  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  is  slowly  added  to  a  well-cooled  solution  of  nitroethane  in  slight 
excess  of  caustic  potash  or  sodium  ethoxide,  and  even  under  these 
conditions  the  yield  does  not  exceed  25  per  cent.  Similarly,  nitro- 
ethane mercurichloride  yields  acetaldehyde  and  nitrous  oxide,  but 
no  trace  of  nitroethane,  when  treated  with  acids  ;  this  observation  is 
directly  opposed  to  V.  Meyer's  statement  that  nitroethane  is  liberated 
from  the  mercuric  salt  by  acids.  The  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloi'ic  acid  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  nitromethane 
gives  rise  to  nitrous  oxide,  formaldehyde,  nitrous  acid,  carbonic 
anhydride,  and  hydroxy lamine  ;  by  keeping  the  temperature  low, 
and  adding  the  acid  very  slowly,  about  25  per  cent,  of  nitromethane 
may  be  recovered.  The  sodium  salt  of  secondary  nitropropane  under- 
goes an  analogous  decomposition  with  formation  of  acetone  and 
nitrous  oxide. 

The  formation  of  a  yellow,  explosive  mercuric  salt,  on  adding 
sodium  nitromethane  to  mercuric  chloride  solution,  has  been  ob- 
served by  V.  Meyer  and  Rilliet  {Ber.,  5,  1030),  who  regarded  it  as 
mercuric  nitromethane,  but  did  not  investigate  it  further.  Analysis 
shows  it  to  be  free  from  hydrogen.  The  white  precipitate,  which  is 
first  formed  on  mixing  the  solutions,  consists  most  probably  of  the 
unstable  mercuric  nitromethane,  and  this,  immediately  losing  water, 
becomes  converted  into  mercuric  fulminate,  which  may  be  obtained 
in  quantities  amounting  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  sodium  nitrom.ethane 
employed.  There  is  every  probability  that  the  yellow  preci2:)itate 
described  by  V.  Meyer  and  Rilliet  consists  of  basic  mercuric  oximido- 

carhonate,   (Hg<;Q>C!N0)2Hg,    which   forms    an  insoluble  residue 

from  which  the  solution  of  mercuric  fulminate  may  be  filtered.  The 
salt  explodes  very  readily,  but  may  be  cautiously  dried  at  100°  ;  it  is 

b  2 
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uncliano'ecl  by  dilute  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  Avith  hydrochloric 
Hcid,  it  yields  mercuric  chloride,  carbonic  oxide,  and  a  substance 
liavino-  the  odour  of  hydrogen  cyanide.  It  is  decomposed  by  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  hydi'oxylamine. 

Dinitroethane  is  best  prepared  by  agitating  for  24  hours  a  mixture 
of  50  grams  of  bromonitroethane,  50  c.c.  of  alcohol,  and  56  grams  of 
potassium  nitrite  dissolved  in  56  c.c.  of  water;  potassium  diniti-o- 
ethane  separates  out  slowly,  aud  may  be  converted  into  the  silver 
salt  by  mixing  its  solution  with  silver  nitrate.  When  silvei-  dinitro- 
ethane is  allowed  to  fall  into  twice  its  weight  of  methylic  iodide, 
silver  iodide  is  at  once  precipitated,  and  the  odour  of  formaldehyde 
becomes  perceptible  (compare  Duden,  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  101).  By 
suitable  treatment,  the  liquid  may  be  made  to  yield  dinitroethane, 
ethylnitrolic  acid,  /3-dinitropropane,  and  an  oil  which  is  most  prob- 
ably the  ethylic  salt  of  ethylnitrolic  acid.  The  henzuic  derivative  of 
this  acid  forms  colourless  needles  which  melt  at  135°.  Silver  dinitro- 
niethane  is  also  decomposed  when  thrown  into  five  parts  of  ethylic 
iodide,  acetaldehyde,  ethylnitrolic  acid,  dinitroethane,  and  an  oil, 
which  is  most  probably  /3-diuitrobutane,  being  formed. 

M.  0.  F. 

Oil  of  Pelargonium  from  Reunion.  By  P.  Bakbier  and  L. 
BouvEAUi/r  (Compt.  o-end.,  1894,  119,  281 — 284). — When  crude  oil  of 
pelargonium  from  Reuuion  is  saponified  with  alcoholic  potash  and 
then  fractionated,  the  principal  fraction  boiling  at  115 — 116°  is  a 
colourless  oil  with  an  odour  of  roses  ;  sp.  gr.  at  0°  =  0'8866  ;  ob- 
served rotation  in  column  200  mm.  long  =  —12°  28'.  The  authors 
call  it  provisionally  pelargonium  rhodinol ;  Avith  acetic  anhydride, 
it  yields  an  acetate  which  boils  at  120°  under  a  pressure  of  10  mm., 
and  which,  when  saponified,  regenerates  rhodinol  with  a  somewhat 
lower  sp.  gr.,  08826,  and  a  rotatory  power  of  —7°  12'.  This  sub- 
stance is  under  investigation. 

The  fraction  boiling  at  80 — 100°  closely  resembles  licareol.  When 
treated  Avith  acetic  f^nhydride,  it  yields  a  considerable  proportion  of 
a  hydrocarbon  boiling  at  60 — 80°  in  a  A-acuum,  and  an  acetate  boiling 
at  about  120° ;  but  about  half  the  product  is  unchanged  even  in 
presence  of  excess  of  acetic  anhydride,  and  this  portion,  boiling  at 
90 — 95°,  is  a  mixtui^e  of  two  ketones,  one  saturated  and  identical  or 
isomeric  Avith  raenthone,  C'i(iHit,0,  and  the  other,  CioHibO,  unsatu- 
rated. The  constitution  of  the  latter  has  not  yet  been  ascertained, 
but  the  mixture  of  the  two,  Avhen  oxidised,  yields  large  quantities  of 
acetone,  and  of  /J-methyladipic  acid  melting  at  84°.  The  alcohol  which 
accompanies  these  ketones  is  licareol,  and  the  alcohol  regenerated 
from  tiie  acetate  is  identical  with  licarhodol. 

The  acids  present  in  the  crude  oil  of  pelargonium  as  ethereal  salts 
are  acetic,  isobutyric,  isovaleric,  and  tiglic  acids,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  an  acid,  pi^obably  CgHu'COOH,  boiling  at  250°. 

There  is  also  present  a  dark  blue  liquid  which  boils  at  about 
165 — 170°  under  a  pressure  of  10  mm.,  and  seems  to  be  the  etlier 
(CioHn)20  ;  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  resembling  the  stearoptene 
of  roses  is  likewise  present.  C.  H.  B. 
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Acetol  Ethyl  Ether  and  the  Formation  of  Epiethylin.  By 
A.  Pkratonkr  (Gazzetta,  1894,  24,  ii,  36 — 44). — The  author  has  not  ob- 
tained satisfactory  results  in  the  preparation  of  acetol  ethyl  ether, 
CHjAc-OEt,  by  using  Erlenbacli's  method  (Abstr.,  1892,  953)  ;  the 
hydi'Ogen  chloride  liberated  during  the  distillation  acts  on  the  product. 
On  turning  to  Kutscheroff's  process,  namely,  the  action  of  freshly  pre- 
pared mercuric  bromide  on  etliylic  ethylpropargylate  suspended  in 
water,  it  was  found  that  when  the  etliylic  salt  "svas  treated  with  an 
excess  of  somewhat  impure  mercuric  bromide  in  presence  of  water, 
violent  ebullition  occurred,  and  ethylic  alcohol  was  the  only  product 
which  could  be  isolated ;  on  using  less  mercuric  bromide  and  warm- 
ing on  the  water  bath,  ethyl  glycide  ether  (epiethylin)  was  obtained. 
The  latter  has  the  normal  molecular  weight  in  boiling  acetic  acid,  and 
was  identified  by  its  boiling  point  and  by  its  yielding  ethyl  chlor- 
hydrin  when  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  author  is  unable  to 
say  what  impurity  in  the  mercuric  bi'omide  caused  the  action  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  way  mentioned  above. 

Acetol  ethyl  ether  is  best  prepared  by  agitating  ethylic  ethylpro- 
pargylate with  a  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride ;  a  white 
mhsfance,  2C5Hg02,3HgCl2,3HgO,  falls,  and  yields  the  ether  on  dis- 
tillation with  hydrochloric  acid  and  subsequent  treatment  of  the  dis- 
tillate with  sodium  carbonate.  With  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite, 
the  ether  yields  a  compound,  C5Hio02,NaHS03,  crystallising  in 
long,  prismatic  needles.  The  oxivie  of  the  ether,  C3H10O0N",  is  ob- 
tained as  an  oil  boiling  at  185 — 190° ;  the  acetoxime  boils  at  188°,  has 
an  odour  much  resembling  that  of  acetoxime,  and  is  hydrolysed  by 
heating  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Acetol  ethyl  ether  boils  at  129°  nnder  759'5  mm.  pressure  (corr.), 
and  has  the  sp.  gr.  0-9562  at  0°  and  08497  at  99-97°.  Ethyl  glycide 
ether  boils  at  128°  under  760  mm.  pressure,  and  has  the  sp.  gr. 
0-9635  at  0°  and  0-8277  at  99-97°. 

Acetylene  forms  a  mercuric  compound  of  the  composition 

Ci-H2,3HgCL,3HgO. 

W.  J.  P. 

The  Second  Methylglucoside.  By  W.  A.  vax  Eckexsteix  {Rec. 
Trav.  Chim.,  1894,  13,  183 — 186). — When  preparing  methylglucoside 
by  E.  Fischer's  method  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  4),  the  author  noticed  that 
the  rotatory  power  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  increased,  and 
he  w^as  thus  led  to  suspect  the  presence  in  this  solution  of  a  leevo- 
rotatory  methylglucoside,  which  was  gradually  undergoing  a  trans- 
formation into  the  dextrorotatory  variety.  By  using  a  more  dilute 
(28  per  cent.)  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  in  methylic  alcohol,  and 
acting  with  this  on  glucose,  the  acid  being  neutralised  as  soon  as  the 
solution  ceased  to  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  he  obtained  a  mixture  of 
the  two  isomeric  methylglucosides  in  about  equal  proportions,  and 
on  crystallising  this  mixture  he  found  that  the  hevorotatory  methyl- 
glucoside was  first  deposited.  This  crystallises  in  octahedra,  which 
contain  IH2O ;  melts  when  anhydrous  at  104° ;  is  more  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  less  so  in  water  than  its  dextrorotatory  isomeride,  and  is. 
much  more  readily  hydrolysed  by  acids.  C.  F.  B. 
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Influence  of  Configuration  on  the  Action  of  Enzymes.    By 

E.  FiscHEK  {Ber.,  189-t,  27,  2985— 2993).— Fischer  and  Thierfeldcr 
(Abstr..  1894,  i,  486)  put  forward  the  hypothesis  that  the  active 
chemical  agents  of  the  yeast  cells  can  only  attack  those  sugars  which 
have  a  similar  contiguration.  The  present  experiments  show  that 
the  action  of  the  two  enzymes,  invertase  and  emulsin,  on  these  sub- 
stances is  likewise  dependent  on  the  molecular  coufigui-ations  of  the 
compounds  dealt  with. 

Iiiverta.^e. — The  experiments  with  this  enzyme  were  made  with  the 
filtered  extract  obtained  by  digesting  1  part  of  air-dried  beer-yeast 
(Frohberg  type)  with  15  parts  of  water  for  15  hours  at  30 — 35°. 

The  formula  proposed  by  the  author  for  the  glucosides  of  the 
alcohols  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  4)  renders  possible  the  existence  of  two  stereo- 
isomerides  having  the  configurations 

OH-CH,-CH(OH)-CH<^^^)^_^(^^>C         and 

OR 

0H-GH2-CH(0H)-CH<^^^^^Jj^^)>^     . 

H 

The  second  modification  of  methylglucoside  may  be  obtained  from 
the  syrupy  mother  liquor  from  the  already-known  modification  (loc. 
cit.).  The  author  has  been  forestalled,  however,  in  its  isolation,  by 
van  Ekenstein  (preceding  abstract).  He  proposes  to  call  the  methyl- 
glucoside previously  described  the  a-moditication,  and  the  newly-dis- 
covered isomeride  the  ^-modification. 

When  a-methylglucoside  is  treated  with  invertase  at  30 — 35°, 
about  half  is  hjdroljsed  at  the  end  of  20  hours,  whilst  the  /3-modifi- 
cation  remains  unaltered  under  these  circumstances.  This  fact  is 
the  more  remarkable,  seeing  that  van  Ekenstein  has  observed  that 
the  /^-modification  is  more  leadily  hydrolysed  by  dilute  acids  than  the 
a-modification.  Crystallised  ethylglucoside  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  565)  is 
hydrolysed  by  invertase,  and  therefore  belongs  probably  to  the  a-series. 
Benzyl-  and  glyceryl-glucosides  have,  as  yet,  only  been  obtained  in 
the  amorphous  condition,  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  hydrolysed  much 
less  completely  than  the  pure  a-gluco.side,  they  are  probably  mixtures 
of  the  a-  and  /^^-modifications.  IMetliyl-  and  ethyl-galactosides,  methyl-, 
ethyl-,  and  benzyl-arabinosides,  and  methyl-  and  ethyl-rhamnosides 
are  not  attacked  by  invertase  :  the  five  first  compounds  are  crystalline, 
and  are  probably  the  ^-modifications.  Methyl-/-glucoside,  probably 
the  a-modiKcation,  was  obtained  as  a  syrup  ;  the  action  of  invertase 
gave  a  negative  result. 

The  author  finds  that  yeast  extract  readily  and  completely  effects 
the  conversion  of  maltose  into  glucose,  although  commercial  solid 
invertase  is  without  action  on  this  sugar,  as  it  is,  also,  on  a-methyl- 
glucoside. Whether  the  enzyme  which  effects  this  change  is  iden- 
tical with  the  so-called  glucase  of  maize  cannot,  at  pi-esent,  be  ascer- 
tained. Contrary  to  Dastre's  ob.servation  (Compt.rmd.,  96,  9.32),  the 
enzyme  of  yeast  is  without  action  on  milk  sugar.     The  author,  there- 
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fore,  regards  tnaltose  and  milk  sugar  as  related  to  one  another  in  tlie 
same  Tvay  as  methylglucoside  is  to  methylgalactoside. 

Inulin  and  starch  are  not  hydrolysed  by  invertase,  neither  arc 
salicin,  coniferin,  phloridzin,  or  Michael's  synthetical  phenolglucoside 
(Compt.  rend.,  89,  355).  A  solntion  of  invertase  hydi-olyses  arnygdaliu 
readily  -n-ith  the  formation  of  glucose,  but  neither  benzaldehyde  nor 
hydrogen  cyanide  are  produced,  so  that  its  action  is  quite  diiferent 
from  that  of  emulsin. 

Invertase  solution  rapidly  undergoes  putrefactive  change,  but  this 
maybe  prevented  by  the  addition  of  chloroform,  which  does  not  influ- 
ence its  hydrolytic  action.  An  addition  of  2^  percent,  of  phenol,  how- 
ever, completely  arrests  the  action  of  invertase.  The  extract  obtained 
from  yeast  of  the  Saaz  type  behaves  in  the  same  way  towards  the 
glucosides  of  the  alcohols  and  maltose  as  that  from  the  Frohberg  type. 
The  enzyme  from  milk-sugar  yeast  does  not,  however,  hydi'olyse 
maltose,  and  the  same  is  to  be  expected  of  Saccharomyces  exiguus 
Ludwigii  or  apiculatus. 

Emnlsin. — The  experiments  were  carried  out  at  30 — 35°,  with 
1  part  of  this  enzyme  to  2  parts  of  the  glucoside  and  20  parts  of 
water,  the  action  Ijeing  maintained  for  15—20  hours.  Amongst  the 
glucosides  of  the  alcohols,  only  the  derivatives  of  cZ-glucose  appear  to 
be  hydrolysed  by  emulsin,  but  in  contradistinction  to  the  action  of 
invertase,  y3-methylglucoside,  and  not  the  a-modification,  is  hydrolysed. 
Maltose  and  saccharose  are  not  appreciably  attacked  by  emulsin, 
although  this  enzyme  hydrolyses  milk  sugar. 

Enzyme  of  Kephir  grains. — The  author  was  unable  to  test  the  action 
of  the  enzyme  of  milk-sugar  yeast  on  milk  .sugar  itself  on  account  of 
lack  of  this  yeast.  He  finds,  however,  that  an  aqueous  extract  of 
kephir  grains  hydrolyses  milk  sugar. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  theoretical  discussion  on  the  influence 
of  the  geometrical  configuration  of  glucosides  on  the  action  of  enzvmes. 

A.  R."^L. 

Maltose  and  its  Anhydride.  By  C.  A.  Lobry  de  Bruyx  and 
F.  H.  VAN  Leext  (Eec.  Trav.  Clilm.,  1894, 13,  218— 222).— Maltose  loses 
1  mol.  of  water  and  forms  an  anhydride  when  it  is  heated  at 
130 — 135°,  or  in  a  vacuum  at  105°,  or  when  it  is  boiled  with  absolute 
alcohol.  The  anhydride  readily  absorbs  water,  maltose  being  re-formed ; 
its  specific  rotation  olj^  =  140"?°,  but  after  24  hours  it  becomes  137'7^; 
it  yields  the  same  phen^dosazone  as  maltose  itself.  C.  F.  B. 

Formation  of  Pentosans  in  Plants.  By  G.  de  Chalmot  {Ber., 
1894,  27,  2722 — 2725). — Pentoses  are  not  direct  products  of  the  process 
of  assimilation  in  plants,  and,  therefore,  must  be  formed  from  hexoses. 
N'ow  xylosans  are  always  associated  with  celluloses  containing 
glucose-groups,  and  arabinose  with  substances  containing  galactose- 
groups.  And  if  E.  Fischer's  stereometric  formulte  of  <7-glucose  and 
rf-galactose  be  compared  with  those  of  Z-xylose  and  Z-arabinose,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  two  latter  can  be  derived  respectively  from  the  two 
former  by  oxidising  the  end  group,  CHo'OH,  which  these  contain,  and 
replacing  it  by  H.  For  this  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  CHO- 
group  should  be  protected  from  oxidation,  as  might  be  the  case  if  the 
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molecule  had  formed  condensation  products  with  other  molecules. 
And  so  it  seems  probable  that  complex  molecules  containing  pentose- 
o-roiips  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  complex  molecules  containing 
hexose-groups.  C.  F,  B. 

Properties   and  Reactions  of  Pectous  Substances.     By  L. 

MANciiN  llik'J.  Centr.,  1894-,  23,  547—548  ;  from  Jour,  de  Bof.,  1892, 
206,  235,  and  363). — Pectous  substances  are  divided  into  :  (1)  Pectose, 
which  occurs  -with  cellulose,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  copper 
ammonium  hydroxide,  but  is  dissolved  bj'  alkalis.  (2)  Pectin,  which 
readily  gelatinises  in  water  and  is  not  precipitated  by  lead  acetate. 
(3)  Parapectin,  obtained  by  prolonged  boiling  from  pectin ;  it  is  pre- 
cipitated by  lead  acetate.  (4)  Metapectin,  produced  by  boiling  para- 
pectin with  dilute  acids ;  it  is  precipitated  by  barium  chloride.  (5) 
Pectic  acid,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  acids  ;  the  alkaline  salts  are 
soluble,  but  not  those  of  the  alkaline  earths.  The  acid  is  also  soluble 
in  alkaline  carbonates  and  phosphates,  and  in  the  ammonium  salts  of 
oro-anic  acids,  forming,  it  is  supposed,  double  salts.  When  the  acid 
is  boiled  with  alkalis,  metapectin  (r'  metapectic  acid)  is  formed.  This 
is  quite  insoluble  in  w'ater,  and  forms  soluble  salts  with  all  bases, 
including  calcium  and  barium.  The  metapectates  become  yellow  in 
presence  of  an  excess  of  alkali.  Metapectic  acid  is  converted  by 
sulphuric  acid  into  arabinose  and  another  substance  not  further 
examined. 

Pectous  substances  j'icld  mucic  acid  when  heated  with  dilute  nitric 
acid.  They  are  not  coloured  blue  or  violet  by  iodine.  They  occur  in 
all  plants  (except  some  fungi),  and  in  all  membranes  except  those 
which  have  become  woody.  N.  H.  M. 

Selenitines.  By  G.  Cakkara  (Gazzctfa,  1894,  24,  ii,  173—179).— 
The  author  has  succeeded  in  preparing  a  new  class  of  selenium  com- 
pounds, to  which  he  gives  the  name  selenitines ;  they  are  thetines,  in 
which  selenium  takes  the  place  of  sulphur. 

Biethylseleontine  bromide,  SeEtaBr^CH-^COOH,  is  prepared  by 
warming  ethylic  selenide  with  fused  bromacetic  acid  ;  the  action  is 
complete  in  a  day,  and  the  bromide  is  obtained  in  deliquescent  prisms, 
melting  at  74°.  It  is  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether,  and  has  an  acid  reaction.  Diethyhelenitiuc  plutrnochloride, 
(C6Hi202Se)2,H2PtCl6,  niay  be  prepared  by  a  process  similar  to  that 
used  in  preparing  the  platinochlorides  of  the  thetines  (Abstr.,  1893, 
i,  633)  ;  it  is  crystalline,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  150 — 151°. 
The  corresponding  hydroxide,  OH-SeEtz'CHz-COOH,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  moist  silver  oxide  on  the  bromide;  it  is  a  deliquescent, 
crystalline  substance,  having  an  acid  reaction. 

On  treating  the  dibromide  of  dietliylic  selenide,  SeEtuBr^,  with 
sufficient  silver  acetate  to  eliminate  one-half  of  the  bromine,  and 
evaporating  the  solution,  a  product  is  obtained,  consisting  of  white, 
deliquescent  needles.  This,  after  treatment  with  silver  chloride,  yields, 
with  platinic  ciiloride,  the  etJnjlir  platinochloridc  of  dietliylic  selenide, 
(SeEt2)2,Et2PtCl6.  The  corresponding  methylic  plafiuochloridc, 
(SeEt2)2,Me2PtClc,  crystallises  in  lamina;.  W.  J.  P. 
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Mercuric  Formamide.  Bj  B.  Fischer  aud  B.  Grutzner  (Arch, 
rharm.,  1894,  232,  329  —333). — Recently  prepared  raercuric  oxide 
dissolves  in  formamide,  and,  on  treatment  with  alcohol,  basic  mercuric 
formamide,  HCO*NH'Hg*OH,  is  precipitated ;  it  is  a  coloarless 
powder,  which  is  decomposed  when  heated  above  35°,  and  at  ordinary 
temperatures  by  the  action  of  light ;  it  dissolves  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  in  formamide,  and  is  decomposed  when  heated  with 
potash,  ammonia  being  evolved  ;  the  mercury  is  only  incompletely 
precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  on  the  preceding  compound,  the  chlorides,  (HCO'NH-HgCl)23HCl 
and  HCO*NH-HgCl,HCl,  are  formed,  the  former  with  dilute,  the 
latter  with  concentrated,  acid ;  both  are  crystalline,  have  an  acid 
reaction,  and  precipitate  albumin,  but  cease  to  do  so  and  become 
neutral  by  treatment  with  sodium  cbloinde.  With  potash,  the  former, 
which  is  the  more  soluble,  gives  a  pale  yellow,  the  latter  a  greyish- 
yellow  precipitate,  aud,  on  boiling,  ammonia  is  evolved. 

J.  B.  T. 

Bivalent  Carbon.  By  J.  U.  Nef  (Annaleu,  1894,  280, 291—342  ; 
compare  Abstr.,  1892,  1438). — The  author  has  accumulated  more  evi- 
dence in  support  of  his  opinion  that  isocyanides  contain  bivalent  carbon, 
having  studied  methylic  and  ethylic  isocyanides  on  the  lines  already 
indicated  in  the  investigation  of  the  analogous  aromatic  compounds. 

Methylimidobenzoylformic  acid,  NMeiCBz'OH,  is  obtained  by  heating* 
a  mixture  of  methylic  isocyanide  with  benzoic  chloride,  in  molecular 
proportion,  for  half  an  hour  at  100° ;  it  forms  heavy,  pale  yellow  crystals, 
which  melt  at  74°.  The  solution  in  dikite  caustic  soda  yields  an  oily 
hydrate  when  acidified,  together  with  what  is  probably  a  polymeric 
modification  of  the  original  substance.  The  phenylhydrazone  hydrate 
is  produced  by  combination  with  phenylhydi-azine  in  ethereal  solution  ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  cold  caustic  soda, 
but,  when  warmed  for  half  an  hour  with  the  latter,  metbylamine  is 
eliminated,  and  the  phenylhydrazone  of  benzoylformic  acid  formed; 
this  melts  at  163°  (Elbers  found  153°). 

Ethylic  isocyanide  undergoes  molecular  rearrangement  when 
heated  for  three  hours  at  230 — 255°,  propionitrile  being  formed  almost 
quantitatively.  Heated  for  two  hours  at  110 — 120°  with  sulphur 
dissolved  in  carbon  bisulphide,  it  is  converted  into  ethylthiocarbimide. 

Ethylimidothioformic  acid,  NEtiCH'SH,  is  prepared  by  heating,  for 
four  hours  at  100°,  a  mixture  of  etbylic  isocyanide  and  alcohol 
saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  a  yellow  oil,  which  boils  at 
125°  (14  mm.)  ;  its  taste  is  bitter,  and  it  dissolves  in  water  slowly, 
but  is  more  readily  soluble  in  dilute  caustic  soda. 

Isocyanoethylic  dichloride  (ethylimidocarhonyl  chloride^,  NEtiCCL,  is 
produced  on  passing  chlorine  over  the  surface  of  a  solution  of  ethylic 
isocyanide  in  chloroform  kept  at  — 19°;  a  better  method  of  prepara- 
tion consists  in  adding  sulphuryl  chloride  to  a  solution  of  ethylic 
isocyanide  in  ether  at  — 15°.  It  is  a  colourless  oil,  which  boils  at 
102°. 

Uthylimidopyruvic  phenylhydrazone,  ]SrEt!C(OH)CMe;N'NHPh,  is 
obtained  by  the  interaction  of  ethylic  isocyanide  and  acetic  chloride ; 
the  product,  after  remaining  for  12  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
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is  mixed  Avitli  water  at  0°  and  treated  with  phenylhydrazine.  The 
liydi-azone  melts  at  165°,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alkalis.  If, 
previous  to  decomposition  with  Avatcr,  the  product  he  distilled  under 
15  mm.  pressure,  a  yellow  oil  passes  over  at  50 — 60'',  the  boiling  point 
of  Avhich  is  100- -130°  at  atmospheric  pressure.  It  consists  of  ethyl- 
imidopyrnvic  chloride,  NEtiCChCOMe,  but,  as  it  undergoes  partial  de- 
composition when  boiled,  it  could  not  be  obtained  pure.  The  ease  with 
which  this  and  many  additive  compounds  of  the  isocyanides  undergo 
dissociation,  coupled  with  the  violent  character  of  the  action  during 
their  formation  from  the  constituents,  suggests  a  parallel  between 
bivalent  carbon  compounds  and  those  of  trivalent  nitrogen. 

Carbonyl  chloride  unites  with  ethylic  isocyanide  at  — 15°  with 
explosive  violence,  which  is  somewhat  moderated  by  the  employment 
of  ether  as  a  diluent ;  the  prodiict,  however,  decomposes  when  boiled 
at  reduced  pressure,  and  was  not  further  investigated.  Ethylic 
chlorocarbonate  forms  an  additive  compound,  which  dissociates  at 
100°  into  carbonic  anhydride,  ethylic  chloride,  and  ethylic  isocyanide, 
the  latter  at  once  becoming  polymerised.  That  the  intermediate 
imidochloride,  KEtiCCI-COOEt,  is  first  formed,  is  shown  by  the  pro- 
duction of  ethylic  oxamate  when  the  crude  product  is  warmed  with 
lime-water,  after  polymerised  ethylic  isocyanide  and  the  ether  em- 
ployed in  the  operation  have  been  removed. 

From  the  foregoing  experiments,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aliphatic 
isocyanides  differ  from  those  of  the  aromatic  series  only  in  their 
greater  chemical  activity.  In  addition  to  the  substances  already  men- 
tioned, ethylic  isocyanide  reacts  with  carbon  tetrachloride  at  180°, 
■with  benzenesulphonic  chloride  at  85'',  and  with  benzylic  chloride  at 
120°,  but  the  products  do  not  invite  further  investigation.  It  is  re- 
markable that  ethylic  isocyanide  and  sodium  ethoxide  may  be  heated 
together  for  an  hour  at  130 — 170°  without  action  taking  place. 

The  author  advances  the  view  that  fulminic  acid  contains  bivalent 
carbon,  and  is  to  be  represented  by  the  formula  CiNOH.  This  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  synthesis  of  mercuric  fulminate  from  sodium 
nitromethane  (this  vol.,  i,  3),  and  further  light  is  thrown  on  the 
question  by  the  contradiction  of  the  statement  that  hydrogen  cyanide 
is  formed  Avhen  fulminates  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  If 
this  acid,  mixed  with  the  same  volume  of  water,  is  added  to  the 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  fulminate  at  0°,  and  the  mixture  at  once 
extracted  with  ether,  an  ethereal  solution  of  chloro-formoxime, 
CHChNOH,  is  obtained,  and  on  cautious  removal  of  the  solvent  at 
0°,  the  substance  is  deposited  in  long,  transparent,  colourless  needles ; 
it  is  also  formed  when  silver  fulminate  is  added  to  hydrochloric 
acid  at  0°.  The  substance,  in  the  solid  state  and  also  in  concentrated 
ethereal  solution,  remains  unchanged  at  0°,  but  it  spontaneously  decom- 
poses at  ordinary  temperatures  with  production  of  a  green  colora- 
tion accompanied  by  development  of  groat  heat  and  emission  of  a 
hissing  sound ;  carbonic  oxide  is  eliminated,  and  the  yellowish 
residue  consists  chiefly  of  hydroxylamitie  hydrochloride.  Chloro- 
foi-moxime  is  very  poisonous,  and  has  a  pungent  odour  which  strongly 
resembles  that  of  hydrogen  cyanide  when  the  vapour  is  diluted  with 
air ;  this  observation  explains  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  hydrogen 
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cyanide  is  formed  wlien  fulminic  salts  are  decomposed  by  hj'dro- 
c'hloric  acid.  Inhaled  in  small  quantities,  it  induces  salivation, 
lar^-ngital  irritation  and  violent  headache,  whilst  the  eyes  become 
painfully  inflamed  a  few  hours  after  exposure  to  the  vapour.  The 
substance  is  not  attacked  by  water  and  alcohol ;  with  silver  nitrate,  it 
yields  silver  fulminate,  which  may  be  removed  in  the  form  of  its 
double  salt,  C!NOAg,C;NOK,  by  extraction  with  potassium  chloi-ide. 
When  silver  fulminate  is  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  at  0° 
(1  mol.),  a  mixture  of  ehloi'o-formoxime  and  its  silver  salt, 

CHCllNOAg, 

is  pi'oduced  (compare  Ehrenberg,  Abstr.,  1885,  38).  The  latter 
I'emains  in  aqueous  solution  after  extraction  with  ether,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  silver  chloride,  which  is  mixed 
with  silver  fulminate  if  nitric  acid  is  used.  This  case  of  a  silver  salt 
retaining  the  metal  imattacked  in  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid  is 
comparable  with  the  behaviour  of  ethylic  sodacetoacetate  in  the 
presence  of  alkyl  halogen  compounds. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  effects  an  analogous  decomposition  of  silver 
fulminate  with  formation  of  silver  thioformohydroxamate, 

SH-CHINOAg ; 

with  silver  nitrate,  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  yields  silver  sulphide 
and  fulminate,  and  silver  sulphide  and  chloride  with  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Phenylisnretine,  ]S^Ph!CH'NH-OH,  is  formed  when  chloi'o-formoxime 
in  ethereal  solution  is  mixed  with  aniline.  It  was  identified  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  product  obtained  from  isuretine  and  aniline 
hydrochloride.  Melting  at  138°,  it  dissociates  intopLenylic  isocyanide 
and  hydroxylamine,  a  decomposition  -which  is  also  effected  by  dilute 
caustic  soda. 

Cyanisonitrosoacetohi/dmxamic  acid,  H0]^;C(CN)'C(0H);N0H,  is 
obtained  by  agitating  an  ethereal  solution  of  chloro-formoxime  with 
small  quantities  of  ammonia  until  the  odour  of  the  latter  remains. 
The  acid,  formed  by  decomposing  the  ammonium  salt  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  crystallises  from  ether  in  colourless  cubes,  which 
melt  and  decompose  at  117- — 118°.  The  monosilver  salt,  CaHoISrsOsAg, 
forms  flat,  yellow  prisms,  and  the  dipotassiuin  salt,  C3HN3O3K2  + 
H2O,  was  obtained  as  a  crystalline  powder.  The  action  of  excess  of 
ammonia  on  cyanisonitrosoacetohydroxamic  acid  gives  rise  to  the 
three  substances  C3H4N4O2,  C3H3N3O3,  and  a  syrup  yielding  the  crys- 
talline ammonium  salt  of  the  formula  C3H7N5O3,  all  isolated  by 
Ehrenberg  from  chloro-formoxime  by  treatment  with  aqueous  am- 
monia (loc.  cit.)  ;  the  two  latter  substances  are  also  obtained  by  heat- 
ing" the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  for  two  hours  on  the  water-bath. 

Caustic  potash  eliminates  ammonia  from  cyanisonitrosoacetohydrox- 
amic acid,  the  potassium  salt  C3HN204K,H20  being  formed,  whilst 
hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it  into  oxalic  acid,  carbonic  anhydride, 
ammonium  chloride,  and  hydi'oxylamine  hydrochloride. 

When  ethylic  cyanisonitrosoacetate  is  heated  with  alcoholic  am- 
monia  at    100°,  deoxyfulminuric    acid   is  formed    (compare    Seidel, 
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Abstr.,  1892,  1117),  and  since  cyanisonitrosoacetic  acid  is  produced 
by  hydrolysis  of  deoxyfiilminnric  acid,  the  latter  must  be  identical 
with  cyanisonitrosoacetamide. 

Sodium  ferrofulminate,  Na4Fe(OX!C)6  +  I8H2O,  is  obtained  hy 
adding  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  sodium  fulminate  (G  mols.) 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  caustic  soda.  On  evaporating  the 
liquid,  yellow  needles  a  centimetre  long  are  deposited.  The  aqueous 
solution  is  unstable  iinless  caustic  soda  is  present,  the  liquid  rapidly 
becoming  purple ;  ferric  chloride  produces  an  intense  purple-red 
coloration.  Removal  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  from  this  salt 
involves  its  dissoeiatiou  into  sodium  and  ferric  fulminates,  whilst 
hydrochloric  acid  gives  rise  to  ehloro-formoxime.  Ferric  hydroxide 
and  sulphide  are  produced  by  the  action  of  caustic  soda  and  am- 
monium sulphide  respectively,  and  lead  acetate,  silver  nitrate,  and 
mercuric  chloride  precipitate  the  corresponding  fulminates. 

The  chief  products  of  the  action  of  ethylic  iodide  on  silver 
fulminate  are  ethylic  cyanate  and  cyanurate;  at  the  same  time,  the 
author  regards  the  formation  of  ethylic  cai'boxime  C!NOEt,  as 
probable. 

Ethoxyfonnamidine,  NHo'CHIXOEt,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  ethoxide  and  ethylic  iodide  on  isuretine.  It  forms  a  colourless 
oil  which  boils  at  170 — 175°,  and  dissolves  readil}^  in  water.  The 
pJatinochloride  crystallises  in  yellow  quadratic  plates,  and  melts  at 
153°.  Nitrous  acid  converts  ethoxyformamidine  into  an  oil  which 
is  probably  the  ethylic  derivative  of  ehloro-formoxime. 

M.  0.  F. 

Carbonyl  Nitride  and  Dicarbamide.  By  T.  Curtius  and  K. 
HKiDEXREirH(I>e/-.,  1894,  27,2684— 26Sb).—Carbo)iijl  nitride,  C0{N3}i, 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  nitrite  on  the  hydrochloride  of  carbo- 
hydrazide,  C0(XH'NH3,HC1)2-  It  is  an  explosive  oil,  and  when 
boiled  with  alcoholic  aniline  yields  carbanilide  and  diazoimide,  NsH. 

NH'NH 

Dicarlaviide   (hisTiydrazicarhonyl),   CO<^-v^tt.\ttt^CO,  is  obtained 

by  heating  ethylic  hydrazinedicarboxylate,  N2H2(COOEt)3,  with  hy- 
drazine hydrate  at  100°.  It  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms,  melts 
at  270°,  and  behaves  like  a  monobasic  acid  ;  the  ammonium  and 
barium  salts  crystallise  respectively  with  1  and  3  HoO  ;  it,  however, 
also  yields  a  diammoninm  salt.  It  yields  a  benzylidene  derivative, 
C2H2N402iCHPh,  melting  at  253°,  and  it  is  hydrolysed  by  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  at  150°,  yielding  carbonic  anhydride  and  hydrazine. 

Methenylcarlohydrazide,     ^0<C-[»^TT.-pTii^CH,      is     formed     when 

ethylic  orthoformate  is  heated  with  carbohydrazide  at  100°.  It  melts 
at  181°,  behaves  like  a  feeble  monobasic  acid,  and  is  hydrolysed  by 
hydrochloric  acid  to  carbohydrazide  and  formic  acid.  C.  F.  B. 

Carbamide   Derivatives  of   Tribromopyruvic   acid.     By  C. 

BoETTiXfiKK  (Arch.  Fharm.,  1894,  232,  34G — 349). — Tribromopyruvic 
acid  decomposes  when  boiled  in  aqueous  solution  ;  by  the  action  of  am- 
monia at  the  oidinary  temperature,  it  is   converted  into  oxalic  acid, 
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bromoform,  and  a  little  carbonic  anhydride,  but  only  two-thirds  of 
the  oxalic  acid  indicated  by  the  equation  CBrj'C(0H)2'CO0H  = 
CHBr3  +  CoHjOi  is  produced.  When  intimately  mixed  with  carb- 
amide or  thiocarbamide  (2  mol.),  it  liquefies,  and  by  treatment  with 
alcohol  and  ether  the  carbamide,  dUiBviNnO^,  is  obtained;  this  crys- 
tallises in  colourless  prisms,  melts  and  decomposes  at  125°,  A^ields 
bromoform  when  boiled  with  water,  and  by  the  action  of  ammonia  is 
converted  into  bromoform,  oxalic  acid,  and  carbonic  anhydride,  the 
last  two  in  molecular  proportion.  With  silver  nitrate  and  mercuric 
nitrate,  white  precipitates  are  formed ;  the  silver  salt  is  almost  com- 
pletely soluble  in  nitric  acid  ;  the  mercury  salt  is  not  changed  by  soda. 
With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  carbamide  evolves  hydrogen 
bromide  and  bromine ;  the  diureide  is  formed  alono;  with  the  carb- 
amide, and  may  be  separated  from  the  latter,  as  well  as  from  some 
unaltered  acid,  by  taking  advantage  of  its  solubility  in  ether;  it  is 
deposited  from  water  in  small,  colourless  crystals,  darkens  at  182°, 
and  melts  at  198 — 199°.  The  mercuric  salt  is  colourless,  and  not 
altered  by  soda ;  the  copper  salt  is  greenish-blue,  and  soluble  in  am- 
monia ;  the  silver  salt  is  colourless,  and  dissolves  in  ammonia  or  nitric 
acid,  but,  on  heating,  silver  bromide  is  precipitated.  J.  B.  T. 

Thiohydantoinacetic  acid  and  Diphenylthiohydantoinacetic 
acid.  By  K.  Tambach  ( J«uaZe/z,189J.,  280, 233— 24(3).— rAtWi;/tia;/fom- 

acetic  acid,  *  i  >CH-CHo-COOH,  is  obtained  by  Avarming  a 

mixture  of  thiocarbamide  "with  bromosuccinic  acid  in  molecular  propor- 
tion. It  separates  from  boiling  water  in  slender,  colourless  prisms, 
which  decompose  without  fusion  at  210'"'.  The  aqueous  solution  is 
sti^ongly  acid,  forming  crystalline  metallic  salts  ;  it  also  unites  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  ammonium  salt  forms  colourless,  hexao-onal 
prisms,  which  contain  IHoO  and  dissociate  at  150°.  The  crystalline 
form  is  asymmetric,  and  the  axial  ratio  a  :  b  :  c  =  0"S833  :  1  :  0"6359. 
The  sodium  salt  contains  3H2O,  and  the  lead  salt  is  anhydrous.  The 
hydrochloride  forms  large  needles  which  are  decomposed  by  water- 
the  platitwchloride  crystallises  with  IH.O. 

NPh'C S 

Diphemjlthiohydanto'inaceticacid,  Tilrr).   pip-^CH-CHo'COOH,  is 

prepared  by  boiling  together  alcoholic  solutions  of  diphenylthiocarb- 
amide  and  bromosuccinic  acid,  or  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  these 
substances  in  molecular  pi'oportion.  When  recrystallised  from  alcohol 
it  melts  at  189 — 189-5°.  Desulphurising  agents  are  without  action  on 
this  and  the  foregoing  acids.  The  avimonium  salt  dissociates  when 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  hydrochloride,  which  melts  at  193 — 195° 
exhibits  the  sani*^  property. 

Dioxythiazoleacetic  acid,  CsHoOiT^S,  is  obtained  from  thiohydantoin- 
acetic acid  by  the  action  of  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
forms  mono.symmetric  prisms  having  the  axial  ratio  a  :  b  ■  c  = 
2-3449  :  1  :  0  8936.     It  melts  at  168-5—169°. 

Fhenyldioxythiazoleacetic  acid,  CUH9O4NS.  is  prepared  by  boilinc 
diphenylthiohydantoinacetic    acid    Avith    dilute    hydrochloric    acid. 
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aniline   being  eliminated;    it  melts  at  l-iG — 147^.     The  -silver  salt  is 
di'coinposed  by  light  and  heat. 

When  thiohydantoiuacetic  acid  is  hydrolysed  by  means  of  barium 
hydroxide,  cyanamide  and  thiomalic  acid  are  formed,  -whilst  diphenyl- 
thiohydantoinacetic  acid,  on  similar  treatment,  gives  rise  to  cyan- 
amide  and  di]ihenyltliiocarbamide.  A  characteristic  reaction  of 
thiomalic  acid  is  the  development  of  a  deep  blue  coloration  on  the 
addition  of  dilate  feri-ic  chloride  solution.  M.   0.  F. 


Condensation  of  Formaldehyde  with  Alcohols  of  the  Fatty 
Series  in  presence  of  Hydrochloric  acid.  By  C.  Favre  (Compf. 
rt'iuL,  1894,  119,  -84 — 28t)). — A  40  per  cent,  commercial  solution  of 
formaldehyde  is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  the  particular  acid,  and 
a  current  of  hydrogen  chloride  is  passed  through  the  mixture,  which 
must  be  kept  cool.  After  some  time,  the  liquid  separates  into  two 
layers,  the  lower  of  which,  more  or  less  strongly  coloured,  consists  of 
water  and  the  excess  of  alcohol  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  upper  layer  is  purified  by  fractionation. 

The  compounds,  CHsCl-OR,  formed  are  more  stable  the  higher 
the  molecular  weight.  They  fume  in  contact  wath  air,  and  give  off 
an  odour  of  formaldehyde  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Water  decomposes 
them,  and  regenerates  formaldehyde,  the  alcohol,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  this  action  being  slower  the  higher  the  molecular  weight. 

Wurtz  and  Frapoli  obtained  acetal  by  means  of  the  reaction 
CHa-CHCl-OEt  +  EtO^^a  =  NaCl  4-  CH3-CH(OEt)2,  but  the  author 
finds  that  the  same  action  takes  place  with  the  alcohol  itself,  and 
in  this  way  he  has  prepared  a  series  of  mixed  acetals  RO-CHo'OR', 
which  are  under  investigation. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  formals,  the  monochlorinated  derivatives  are 
heated  with  a  slight  excess  of  the  alcohols,  and  then  washed  with  con- 
centrated sodium  hydroxide  solution  to  remove  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
yield  is  higher,  the  higher  the  molecular  weight.  The  same  com- 
pounds have  been  obtained  by  Trillat  and  Cambier  by  a  different 
method  :  their  properties  are  summarised  in  the  following  table. 


Chlorometbyl  ether,  CHoClOMe 

Diinethylfonnul,  ClU{0M.c)-2 

Chlorometliylic  etliylie  oxule,  CHsCl-OEt  .. 

DiethvlforiJial,  CH2(0Et)o 

Chlorometlijlie  propylic  oxide,  CHjCl-OPr  . 

Dipropylfoniiiil,  Cll.:(OPr)., 

Chloromeiliylic  isobutylic  oxide,  CKjCl-OBu 

Diisobutylforinal,  CHoCOBii). I     1G4  -5 

Chlororaetliylic  ainylic  oxide,  CIIoCl-OCjHnl     154  '0 
Dianivlforuial,  CU.j(OCiH„)., I     207-5 


59-0° 

45-5 

80-0 

74-0 

112-5 

140-5 

131-0 


•1508 

•872 

•023 

•831 

•985 

•827 

•947 

•837 

■06(5 

•841 


Refractive 
index,  n,„. 


389 
35G 
401 
369 
409 
391 
■410 
■400 
•425 
■412 


C.   H.   B. 
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Contraction  of  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Acetone.     By  K.  T.  P. 

McElwoy  (/.  Amfr.  Cheia.  Sue,  1894,  16,  G18 — 620). — The  acetoue 
used  in  the  experiments  was  bought  as  pare,  and  was  further  purified 
by  boiling-  for  three  days  over  calcium  chloride,  and  redistillino-.  The 
fraction  finally  used  boiled  at  56-4°.  The  method  employed  was  to 
weigh  a  flask,  add  water,  weigh,  add  acetone,  re-weigh,  shake  and 
determine  the  specific  gravity,  first  at  20°,  and  then,  without  refillino- 
the  bottle,  at  25°.  The  weight  of  tlie  mixture,  divided  by  its  specific 
gravity,  gave  the  actual  volume  of  the  mixture  at  that  temperature. 
The  difference  between  this  figure  and  that  representing  the  sum  of 
the  volumes  of  the  unmixed  liquids,  when  divided  by  the  latter  fio-ure, 
gave  the  percentage  of  contraction. 

The  results  are  tabulated.  The  contractions,  which  do  not  materi- 
ally vary  from  each  other  at  20°  or  25°,  gradually  increase  witti  the 
amount  of  watei  until  this  reaches  49'9  per  cent.  After  this  there  is 
a  steady  decrease.  The  highest  and  lowest  percentages  of  contraction 
are.  respectively,  4-089  (with  49-9  per  cent,  of  water)  and  0-861  (with 
499  per  cent,  of  water).  L.  de  K. 

Methyl  Octyl  Diketone.  By  M.  Fileti  and  G.  Pojvzio  (/.  pr 
Chem.,  1894,  [2],  50,  370-378).— When  methyl  nonyl  ketone  is 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  dinitrononane,  methyl  octvl 
diketone,  and  nouylic  acid.  Methyl  octyl  diketone  may  be  isolated 
from  this  mixture  in  the  form  of  the  dioxime,  from  which  the  free 
ketone  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state.  It  is  a  yellow 
liquid,  boiling  at  about  120°  under  a  pressure  of  17  mm.,  and  forms 
a  yellow  vapour.  The  dioxime,  ^'"OH:CMe-C(NOH)  [CHsje-CHaMe, 
crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  lustrous  plates,  meltino-  at  162°. 
When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  the  '.nonoxiiacwhich. 
may  also  be  prepared  from  methyl  nonyl  ketone  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  amylic  nitrite.  This  melts  at  56°  when  pre- 
pared from  methyl  nonyl  ketone ;  at  58°  when  obtained  from  the  di- 
oxime, and  crystallises  in  nacreous  plates,  or  sometimes  in  vitreous 
needles.  In  spite  of  the  difference  in  melting  point,  the  authors  consider 
that  the  two  products  are  identical.  Methyl  octyl  diketonehydrazo.rime, 
]S'2HPh:CMe-C(NOH)'Ct,Hi7,  forms  small,  pale  yellow  prisms,  melting 
at  91 — 92°.  The  hydrazone  crystallises  in  flat,  yellow  needles,  melts 
at  91 — 92°,  and  is  much  more  stable  than  the  hydrazoxime. 

The  constitution  of  the  substance  as  a  diketone  and  not  as  a  keto- 
aldehyde  follows  from  the  decomposition  which  the  monoxime  undei^- 
goes  when  it  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  acetic  and  nonylic 
acids  being  produced  along  with  ammonia.  A.  H. 

Chromium  Formate.  By  C.  Haeussermaxn  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  1894, 
[2],  50,  383 — 384). — This  salt  is  formed  when  hydrated  chromium 
oxide  is  dissolved  in  formic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-15 — 1-2),  and  crj'stallises 
in  dull  dark  green  matted  needles.  The  air-dried  salt  has  the  com- 
position Cr(CHO.)3,2[Cr(CH02)2-OH]  +  ^B^^O,  loses  water  when 
preserved  over  sulphuric  acid,  and,  when  heated  at  100 — 110°,  has  the 
composition  Cr(CH02)3,[Cr(CH02)3-OH]  +  l^H^O.  A.  H. 
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a-Bromopropionic  acid.  By  M.  Wkixig  {Annalen,  1S94.  280, 
2-47— 'J52). — The  salts  of  a-bromopi-opionic  acid  are  more  easily  dGCom- 
posed  by  water  than  those  of  brotnacetic  acid.  The  viagnesinm  salt 
contains  IH.O,  the  ciJcinm  salt  crystallisin"^  with  2H2O  ;  the  lead  and 
copper  salts  are  anhydrous.  The  methi/h'c  salt  boils  at  14-0 — 150°,  and 
its  sp.  gr.  is  1-499  at  2r/4°  ;  the  ethy'lic  salt  boils  at  159-4— 160-2°, 
and  has  a  sp.gr.  =  1-4412  at  21*5°/4°;  the  isoamijUc  salt  boils  at 
210—220".  M.  O.  F. 

a/i-Dibromiso valeric  acid.  By  M.  Aviwv  (Annalen,  1894,  280, 
259 — 2G2). — a/^-Dibroinisovaleric  acid  melts  at  lO/'S — 108° ;  its  salts 
are  very  unstable.  When  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  is 
boiled,  bromobutyleue,  CMe2'.CHBr,  is  formed  ;  this  is  a  colourless  oil 
■which  boils  at  91",  and  is  identical  with  Butlerow's  bromisobutylene. 

Broinohutylene  dibromide,  CBrMco'CHBr..,  is  obtained  by  the  addi- 
tion of  bromine  to  the  foregoing  substance.  It  boils  at  205 — 206°, 
and  has  sp.  gr.  =  2-0169  at  2074".  M.  O.  F. 

Constitution  of  Oxybehenic  acid.  By  M.  Fileti  and  G.  Bald- 
KACco  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  1894,  [2],  50,  378—879;  compare  Abstr.,  1894, 
i,  13). — When  monochlorerucic  acid  is  treated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  an  oxybehenic  acid  is  obtained  which  is  identical  with  that 
prepared  by  a  similar  process  from  chlorobi'assidic  acid.  It  follows 
from  this  that  oxybehenic  acid  is  a  ketonic  acid,  and  does  not  possess 
the  structure  of  an  anhydro-acid,  in  which  case  the  two  methods  of 
preparation  would  have  yielded  different  products.  A.  H. 

Action  of  Hydrocyanic  acid  on  Unsaturated  Aldehydes.  By 
G.  JoiiAXNY  (Monahh.,  1894,  15,  415—427  ;  compare  Abstr.,  1891,  37; 
Lobry  de  Bruyn,  Abstr.,  1885,  242;  1886,  224).— On  heating  a-hy- 
droxy-^-propylidetiebutyi"amide  with  baryta,  the  barium  salt  of 
a-hydroxypropylidenebutyric  acid,  (C7Hii03).Ba  +  3H2O,  is  obtained. 
It  dissolves  readil}'  in  water,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  rhombic 
prisms,  a  :  h  :  c  =  10296  :  0-9369  :  1.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and,  on  treatment  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  gives  a.-hydroxij-ft-in'opijUdenehutyric  acid ;  this  crystallises  in 
deliquescent  white  scales  and  melts  at  43°.  The  acid  in  chloroform 
solution  grcadually  absorbs  bromine,  and  is  converted  into  the  dibro- 
mide, C-Hi30:,Br2,  which  crystallises  in  triclinic  prisms,  a  :  b  :  c  = 
1-2923  :  l-77o7  :  1,  melts  at  124—125",  and  on  treatment  Avith  dilute 
alkali  forms  methylethylacraldehyde,  sodium  formate,  and  the  bromo- 
lactone,  CiHuOsBr;  the  latter  crystallises  in  monoclinic  plates  a  :  b  :  c 
=  0-7938  :  00788  :  1,  and  melts  at  82—83°.  On  reduction  with  hy- 
driodic  acid,  a-hydroxy-^-propylidenebutyric  acid  is  first  converted 
into  the  hexylic  iodide,  CHaEt'CMezI,  and  finally  forms  the  hexane, 
CH.Et-CHMc.  (compare  Wurtz,  Jahre.sb.,  1855,  574).  G.  T.  M. 

Unsaturated  acids.  By  R.  Fii-tk;  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  2658—2683). 
— A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Gei-man  Chemical  Society,  giving  a 
chronological  survev  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  held. 

M.  0.  F. 
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Dimethylacrylic  acid.  By  M.  Wkixig  (Anualen,  280,  252 — 
258). — Diethylaniline  is  ii  satisfactory  agent  for  the  elimination  of 
hydrogen  bromide  from  such  substances  as  undergo  further  change 
by  the  action  of  aniline.  Dimethylacrylic  acid  may  be  prepared  in 
large  quantities  by  boiling  together  ethylic  a-bromisovalerate  with 
diethylaniline  for  5 — 6  hours  in  a  reflux  apparatus  ;  the  ethylic  salt, 
which  boils  at  151°,  is  then  hydrolysed  by  means  of  alcoholic  potash. 
The  cachninm  salt  melts  and  decomposes  at  165°;  it  crystallises  with 
2HoO.     The  anhydrous  copper  salt  is  green.  M.  0.  F. 

Ethylenic  Salts  of  Glycollic  and  Oxalic  acids ;  Anhydrides  of 
a-Halogen  Fatty  Acids.  By  C.  A.  Bischoff  and  P.  Walden  (-Be/., 
189-4,  27,  2939 — 2952). — The  following  ethylenic  salts  were  prepared 
in  order  to  study  their  analogy  to  certain  piperazine  derivatives 
from  which  they  differ  by  the  substitution  of  oxygen  for  the  group 
2fPh    (Abstr.,    J893,    i,    54).       The    ethylenic    salt    of   glycollic    acid, 

0<^., rT'_/-iQ>0,   may  be   prepared  by  acting   on    monosodioglycol 

with  ethylic  chloracetate  suspended  in  benzene.  It  crystallises  in 
prisms,    or    long,    thin    needles,     melts    at    31°,    and   boils    at    214^ 

PIT  'PFT 

under  a  pressure  of  750   mm.     Ethylenic  oxalate,   O'^pf)'    p/4^0, 

is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  monethylic  oxalate  with  glycol 
under  a  pressui'e  of  5  mm.  It  forms  white  crystalline  granules, 
melts  at  142 — 143°,  and  boils  at  196 — 198°  under  a  pressure  of  5  mm. 
When  heated  under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  carbonic  oxide  and 
carbonic  anhydride  are  evolved. 

The  anhydrides  of  the  a-halogen  fatty  acids  are  best  prepared  by 
distilling  the  acid  with  phosphoric  anhydride. 

Chlonicetic  anhydride,  (C2H2C10)20,  boils  at  109 — 111"  under  a 
pressure  of  10  mm.,  and  solidities  in  colourless  prisms,  melting  at  46°. 
Water  gradually  converts  it  into  the  acid.  When  treated  with 
potassium  carbonate,  it  is  converted  into  the  polyglycollide, 

a-B  romopr  op  ionic  anhydride  boils  at  120^  (5  mm.),  and  when  treated 
with  jDotassium  carbonate  yields  the  lactide,  CXCnn.PWM  ^^' 
which  melts  at  124—125°. 

a-Bromohutyric  anhydride  boils  at  148 — 152°  (10  mm.),  and  when 
treated    with    potassium   carbonate    yields    the   inner   anhydride    of 

a-hydroxybutyric  acid,  CHEt<^^.  p^>CHEt.  a-Bromisohutyric  an- 
hydride boils  at  135 — 140°  (35  mm.),  melts  at  '66 — 65°,  and  crystal- 
lises in  plates.  Its  behaviour  towards  potassium  carbonate  is 
abnormal,  methacrylic  acid  being  formed  (compare  Abstr.,  1894, 
i,  496).  A.  H. 

Ethylenic  Salts  of  Bibasic  Acids  and  Phenols.  By  D.  Vor- 
LANDER  {Anualen,  1894,  280,  167 — 206). — The  author's  experiments 

VOL.  LXVIII.    i.  C 
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point  to  the  probable  existence  of  a  connection  between  the  nature  of  an 
ethylenic  salt  and  the  structure  of  the  acid  from  which  it  is  derived. 

.      .  0-CHo, 

Thus,  whilst  ethylenic  carbonate   has   the   constitution  CO-c::^^   i  ^  * 

-^  O'CHs 
ethylenic  succinate  is  best  represented  by  the  formula 

CHs-CO-O-CHs-CH.-O-CO-CH, 

cHo-co-o-ch.'CHs-o-co-ch; 

This  is  indicated  by  a  determination  of  the  molecular  weight,  and  by 
its  formation  from  silver  succinate  and  bischlorethylic  succinate. 

Ethylenic  succinate  prepared  by  heating  succinic  acid  with  glycol 
is  identical  with  the  product  obtained  from  silver  succinate  and 
ethylenic  bromide,  or  from  succinic  chloride  and  disodioglycol. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform,  phenol,  and  hot  nitrobenzene, 
less  freely  in  acetone,  benzene,  and  boiling  alcohol ;  it  separates  from 
the  last-named  solvent  in  small,  colourless  crystals,  which  melt  at 
88 — 90°  ;  when  resolidified,  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  =  1'345  at  17°.  It  is  not 
attacked  by  benzoic  chloride,  acetic  anhydride,  or  the  alkali  carbo- 
nates, but  hydrolysis  is  induced  by  hot  caustic  alkalis,  the  corre- 
sponding succinate  being  formed;  ethylenic  bromide  and  succinic  acid 
result  from  the  action  of  hydro bromic  acid  at  100°.  Ammonia  gives 
rise  to  succinamide,  and  with  phenylhydrazine,  succinylphenylhydi^a- 
zide  is  obtained.  Sodium  ethoxide  converts  the  ethylenic  salt  into 
ethylic  succinosuccinate. 

Ethylic  clilorethyUc  snccinate,  COOEt-CH^-CHa-COO-CHo-CHsCl,  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  succinic  chloride  on  glycol  at  70 — 80° ;  it 
boils  at  170 — 172°  (30  mm.).     Bittchlor ethylic  succinate, 

CoHi(COO-CH2-CHoCl)2, 

Avhich  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  boils  at  204 — 205°  (30  mm.).  It- 
is  also  produced  when  succinic  chloride  acts  on  ethylene  chlorhydrin. 

iJ^A?//-tVA7yr7roa-?/e^/;7/Zicx«co»/afr,(JOOEt-CH,-CHo-COO-CHo-CH.,-OH, 
is  obtained  on  heating  ethylic  succinate  with  glycol  for  15  hours ;  it 
boils  at  182—183°  (25  mm.). 

Ethylenic  fionarafe,  (C6Ho04)o,  is  obtained  by  heating  silver 
fumarate  with  ethylenic  bromide  for  many  hours.  It  melts  at 
109 — 110'^,  and  when  heated  at  150 — 160°  for  five  hours  is  converted 
into  a  transparent,  insoluble,  glass-like  substance.  Ethylenic 
fumarate  is  hydrolysed  by  caustic  soda  and  barium  hydroxide,  whilst 
aqueous  ammonia  converts  it  into  fumaramide.  Ethylenic  dibromo- 
auccinate,  (C6H604Brv;)2,  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  bromine  to 
ethylenic  fumarate  ;  it  melts  at  90°. 

Bischlorethylic  fumarate,  G^\\wO^C\^i,  is  obtained  by  warming  a 
mixture  of  fumaric  cliloride  and  ethylene  chlorhydrin.  It  crystal- 
lises iu  lustrous  plates  which  melt  at  71''.  Conversion  into  ethylenic 
fumarate  takes  place  on  treating  it  with  silver  fumarate. 

Ethylenic  niale'inatc  coi-responds  in  preparation  and  properties  to 
the  fumarate.  It  cannot  be  crystallised,  and  when  treated  with 
bromine  in  ethylenic  bromide  solution,  it  yields  etloylenic  isodibromo- 
auccinate,  which  melts  about  80°.  Ethylenic  diphenylmalclnatf  melts 
at  112°;  it  has  the  formula  C;:,Hi40i. 
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"When  the  solution  of  ethyleuic  male'inate  in  chloroform  or  orlacial 
acetic  acid  is  lieated  at  170^  for  4 — 5  hours,  it  undergoes  molecular 
rearrangement  with  formation  of  the  isomeride  (C6H604)2,  which  melts 
at  90 — 92°  ;  ethylenic  fumarate  does  not  undergo  this  chancre.  The 
maleinate,  when  hydroljsed  with  barium  hydroxide,  yields  barium 
fumarate.  The  dibi-omo-additive  compound  melts  at  80 — 82°.  When 
sodium  amalgam  is  added  to  a  solution  of  ethylenic  fumarate  or 
male'inate  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  reduction  takes  place,  and  ethylenic 
succinate  is  formed ;  this  is  also  obtained  by  the  interaction  of 
bischlorethylic  succinate  and  silver  succinate. 

Bromacetic  bromide  acts  on  glycol  at  50 — 60°  with  formation  of 
fi-hromethylic  hromacetate,  CHaBr-COO-CHo-CH.Br,  which  boils  at 
147—148°  (30  mm.)  ;  ethjlenic  hisbromace'tate,  (CHsBr-COO^.CzHj, 
is  produced  at  the  same  time  ;  it  boils  at  205 — 206°  (30  mm.). 

EtliyJeiiehiaquinol,  C2H4(0*C6Hi'OH)2,  is  obtained  on  heating  a 
mixture  of  quinol  and  ethylenic  bromide  with  sodium  dissolved  iu 
absolute  alcohol,  in  closed  vessels  at  95 — 100°  for  five  hours ;  the 
alkaline  mixture  is  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  the  crystalline  solid 
thus  obtained  is  extracted  with  dilute  caustic  soda.  On  adding  an 
acid  to  this  solution,  the  compound  is  thrown  down,  and  may  be  re- 
crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol;  it  melts  at  219 — 220^",  and  reduces 
Fehling's  solution  when  boiled  with  it.  The  diacetijl  derivative  melts 
at  137 — 138°;  the  diethylic  salt  at  149°.  Interaction  with  bromacetic 
bromide  gives  rise  to  the  bisbromacetyl  derivative,  CisHieOeBro,  which 
forms  long,  lustrous  plates,  and  melts  at  156°.  The  portion  of  the 
crude  preparation  of  ethylenebisquinol,  which  is  insoluble  in  caustic 
soda,  melts  at  288°, 

O'PTT 

Ethylenecatechol,    C6H4<]       i       ,  is  prepared  similarlv  to  the  fore- 
U'C'M2 
going  compound;  ib  is  a  colourless  oil  which  boils  at  124°  (25  mm.), 
and  distils  under  ordinary  pressure   at   216°.     The  7nono7iitro-deviva.- 
tive  melts  at  121°.  "  M.  0.  F. 

Chlorinated  Succinic  acids  and  Chloromaleic  acid.    By  B. 

PE  S.  J.  VAX  DER  RiET  (Aiuuileii,  1894,  280,  216— 232).— Isodichloro- 
succinic  anhydride  is  obtained  by  exposing  to  sunlight  a  solution  of 
maleic  anhydride  in  liquid  chlorine  contained  in  a  sealed  tube  ;  the 
corresponding  acid  melts  at  170°  (compare  Michael  and  Tissot, 
Abstr.,  1893,  i,  143).  The  dirnethyJic  and  dirfhyh'c  salts  of  isodi- 
chlorosuccinic  acid  are  colourless  oils,  from  which  hydrogen  chloride 
is  eliminated  spontaneously  or  by  the  application  of  heat.  The 
aminoiimin  salt  contains  2H2O,  the  calcium  and  copper  salts  crystallise 
with  2^H20,  and  the  lead  salt  with  3H2O  ;  the  barium  and  strontium 
salts  contain  7^-iO. 

When  isodichlorosuccinic  anhydride  is  heated  in  a  reflux  apparatus 
until  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  chloride  ceases,  an  almost  quantita- 
tive yield  of  chloromaleic  anhydride  is  obtained,  boiling  at  194°. 
Treatment  of  this  substance  with  water  gives  rise  to  the  chloromaleic 
acid  obtained  from  trichloracetyl-/^-chloracryIic  acid  (compare  Zincke, 
Abstr.,  1893,  i,  318)  ;  the  strontium  salt  forms  silvery  crusts  contain- 
ing 4^H,0. 
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Elimination  of  hydrogen  chloride  from  dichlorosuccinic  acid  by- 
means  of  hot  aqueous  sodium  acetate  yields  chlororaaleic  acid  as  the 
solo  product,  and  the  conclusion  of  Michael  and  Tissot  (loc.  cit.)  that 
chlorofumaric  acid  is  formed  must  therefore  be  attributed  to  the 
transformation  of  chloromaleic  acid  into  this  substance  under  the 
influence  of  caustic  alkali,  this  hydrolytic  agent  having  been  employed 
by  the  investigators  named. 

TrichJorosuccinic  acid  is  formed  when  a  mixture  of  20  grams  of 
chloromaleic  acid  Avith  10  c.c.  of  water  and  30  grams  of  liquid 
chlorine  is  exposed  to  sunlight  for  several  hours  in  a  sealed  tube. 
The  acid  forms  a  colourless,  highly-deliquescent  crystalline  mass, 
which  gives  no  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate;  the  metallic  salts  do 
not  crystallise  well.  The  aniline  salt,  (NH.Ph).C4H3Cl30i,  melts  at 
146° ;  the  orthotoluidine  salt  contains  1  mol.  of  alcohol,  and  decom- 
poses before  it  melts.  M.  0.  F. 

Ethylic  Amidoethylenedicarboxylate.  By  S.  Ruhemann  and 
R.  S.  MORRELL  (Ber.,  189-i,  27,  2743— 2747).— Ethylic  dicarboxy- 
glutaconate  reacts  with  aniline  in  the  same  way  as  with  ammonia, 
ethylic  anilidoetlujlenedicarhoxijlate,  NHPh*CH!C(C00Et)2,  being  ob- 
tained together  with  ethylic  nialonate.  The  anilido-compound  forms 
colourless  crystals  melting  at  48 — 49°.  Ethylic  amidoethylenedicarboxy- 
late is  converted  by  ammonia  into  a  monaraide  (Trans.,  1892,  791),  and 
reacts  in  a  similar  manner  with  aniline,  ammonia  being  evolved  and 
the  monauilide  of  ethylic  anilidoethyleiiedicarboxylate, 

Is'HPh-CH:C(CO-NHPh)-COOEt, 

formed  ;  this  substance  crystallises  in  yellowish  needles,  and  melts 
at  118^.  A  small  amount  of  the  monanilide  is  fui"ther  decomposed, 
malondianilide  and  diphenylformamidine  being  produced.  Similar 
results  have  been  independently  obtained  by  Band  (Inaug.  Dissert., 
Leipzig,  1894). 

Ethylic  amidoethylenedicarboxylate  is  converted  by  hydrazine  into 

ethylic   isopyrazolonecarboxylate,    COOEt'C^        -Nrij'    ""'^^''^^    with 

phenylhydrazine,  it  yields  ethylic  phenylisopyrazolonecarboxylate. 

A.  H. 

Disubstituted  Succinic  acids.  By  H.  Kihcuh off  {A 7inalen,  1894, 
280,  207 — 215). — Male'ic  anhydride  unites  with  bromine  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  isodibromosuccinic  acid  l)eing  formed;  the  calciuin  palt 
has  the  constitution  CiH2Br20jCa  -f  3H2O.  Dichlorosuccinic  acid  is 
prepared  by  exposing  to  sunlight  fumaric  acid  in  contact  with  liquid 
chlorine  contained  in  a  sealed  tube  (compare  Michael  and  Tissot, 
Abstr.,  1893,  i,  142).  The  silver  and  barium  salts  are  anhydrous,  the 
strontium  .salt  crystallises  with  IHiO,  the  calcium  salt  with  2H2O, 
the  zinc,  copper,  and  cadmium  salts  Avith  3H2O.  The  dimethylic 
and  diethylic  salts  melt  respectively  at  316 — 32°  and  62°. 

M.  O.  F. 
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Synthetical  Formation  of  Mesotartaric  acid  and  Racemic 

acid.  By  F.  Pollak  (Mouatsh.,  1894, 15, 469— 488).— In  1864,  Schoyen 
prepared  an  acid  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  the  additive  product  of 
glyoxal  and  hydrocyanic  acid ;  he  "was  unable  to  obtain  it  in  a 
crystalline  form,  but,  from  the  properties  of  its  salts,  it  appeared 
to  be  a  new  isomeride  of  tartaric  acid,  and  was,  therefore,  termed 
glycotartaric  acid.  Four  years  later,  Strecker  examined  the  products 
of  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  same  additive  compound, 
and  obtained  racemic  acid,  which  he  found  to  be  quite  different  from 
Schoyen's  acid.  Since  this  time,  no  further  investigation  has  been 
made,  and  the  author  has,  therefore,  taken  the  matter  up  again,  and 
has  succeeded  in  isolating  the  additive  product  of  glyoxal  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  also,  to  a  large  extent,  in  explaining  the  different 
results  obtained  by  Schoyen  and  Strecker. 

To  prepare  the  cyanhydrin  from  glyoxal,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
the  presence  of  water,  as  decomposition  then  readily  takes  place :  the 
most  favourable  results  are  obtained  by  heating  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  glyoxal  with  a  5  per  cent,  excess  of  alcoholic  hydrogen  cyanide  at 
80 — 90°,  distilling  off  the  alcohol  in  a  vacuum,  and  allowing  the 
syrupy  residue  to  remain  for  some  hours,  when  it  solidifies  to  a 
magma  of  crystals.  This,  when  treated  with  absolute  ether,  leaves  a 
brownish,  resinous  mass,  from  which  no  definite  substance  could  be 
obtained  ;  the  filtrate,  on  evaporation,  yields  a  crystalline  substance, 
which,  after  separating  from  the  syrupy  mother  liquor  and  recrystal- 
lising,  forms  monosymmetric  tablets,  a  :  h  :  c  =  0"8627  :  1  :  1'4782,  e 
=  90°  495',  and  melts  and  is  entirely  decomposed  at  181° ;  the 
analysis  and  molecular  weight  determination  agree  with  the  consti- 
tutional formula  CN-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CN.  With  benzoic  chloride 
and  alkali,  it  yields  a  dihemoyl  derivative  melting  at  67 — 69°,  and, 
on  heating  with  acetic  anhydride  at  60°,  it  is  converted  into  the 
diacetyl  derivative,  CN'CH(OAc)'CH(OAc)'CN,  which  crystallises 
in  lustrous,  rhombic  tablets,  a  :  5  :  c  =  0'7150  :  1  :  0"6809,  melts  at 
75 — 77°  (corr.),  is  readily  sohible  in  the  common  solvents,  and  is 
optically  inactive. 

When  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  mesotar- 
taric acid,  which  was  identified  by  its  physical  properties  and  those 
of  its  calcium  salt  ;  the  yield  is  very  good,  and  no  trace  of  any  isomer- 
ide could  he  detected  in  the  products  of  the  action.  The  nitrile 
must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  mesotartaric  nitrile.  Strecker's  in- 
ability to  find  this  acid  among  the  products  of  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  the  crude  nitrile  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
extracted  his  calcium  salts  with  an  acetic  acid  solution,  in  which, 
freshly  prepared  calcium  mesotartrate  is  soluble. 

The  mother  liquor  from  the  mesotartaric  nitrile  does  not  deposit 
any  more  crystals,  even  after  many  weeks,  but  if  it  is  heated  with  acetic 
anhydride  at  60°,  the  product  dissolved  in  ether,  filtered,  and  the 
solution  evaporated,  a  syrupy  residue  is  left  which  after  a  time  deposits 
ci-ystals ;  by  fractional  crystallisation  from  ether,  these  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  two  crystalline  compounds,  one  of  which  is  diacetyl- 
mesotartaric  nitrile,  and  the  other  an  isomeric  acetyl  derivative, 
which    crystallises  in   monosymmetric  plates  or  prisms,   a  :  h  :  c  ■=■ 
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l-JoG9  :  1  :  2-G102,  ,ir  =  07°  15',  and  melts  at  97—98"  (corr.).  It  i.s 
convertoil  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  into  i-acemic  acid,  and 
nin.st,  thci'efore.  be  (Uacetylracennc  iiitnlo.  The  racemic  acid  thus 
pre]»ared  agrees  in  all  its  ])roperties  with  the  natural  acid. 

It  apjieai's  pi-obable  that  the  racemic  nitrile  is  not  formed  by  the 
direct  action  of  hydrogen  cyanide  on  glyoxal,  as  the  mother  liquor 
from  the  mesotartaric  niti-ile  does  not  yield  it,  if  it  is  worked  up  at 
once,  and  the  racemic  derivative  is  therefore  probably  formed  from 
the  impure  mesotartaric  nitrile  on  long-continued  standing.  It  is 
not  formed  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride,  as  all  attempts  to  bring 
about  the  change  of  the  diacetylmesotartaric  nitrile  into  the  iso- 
meride  under  similar  conditions  were  without  success. 

Schoyen's  glycotartaric  acid  was,  in  all  probability,  a  mixture  of 
mesotai-taric  acid  with  glycollic  acid,  the  latter  being  formed  by  the 
action  of  alkalis  on  unaltered  glyoxal  still  present.  H.  G.  C. 

Synthesis  of  Comenic  acid :  Chloropyromeconic  acid.      By 

A.  Peijaioner  and  R.  Leoxk  (Gazzetfa,  1894.,  24,  ii,  75— 85).— Pyro- 
meconic  acid  is  readily  prepared  by  subliming  meconic  acid  at 
260 — 310°  in  a  cui-rent  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  ti-eating  the  pro- 
duct with,  chloroform,  in  which  it  is  very  soluble  ;  the  comenic  and 
meconic  acids  remain  undissolved.  Pyromeconic  acid,  when  purified 
by  resublimation,  melts  at  117^,  but  at  119 — 120°  when  contaminated 
with  traces  of  comenic  acid.  Cryoscopic  determinations  in  acetic 
acid  solution  sliow^  that  pyromeconic  acid  has  a  molecular  weight 
corresponding  with  tlie  formula  C5H4O3. 

Pure  sodium  pyromeconate,  CsHaOgNa,  separates  on  treating  a 
benzene  solution  of  the  acid  with  sodium.  On  heating  it  at  196°  with 
carbonic  anhydride  under  pressure,  it  is  partly  converted  into  sodium 
comenate.  Comenic  acid  is  therefore  a  carboxyl-derivative  of  pyro- 
meconic acid. 

Monoclilompyromeconic  acid,  CsHjClOa,  is  obtained  on  treating  pyro- 
meconic acid  with  sulphuryl  chloride;  it  crystallises  in  long,  colour- 
less, flattened  needles,  which  melt  at  181°  and  sublime  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  It  does  not  decompose  alkali  carbonates,  and  is  very 
soluble  in  organic  solvents  or  water. 

Meconic  and  comenic  acids  do  not  react  with  sulphuryl  chloi'ide. 

W.  J.  P. 

Furfurylic  and  other  Nitrites.  IJy  G.  Beetoxi  (Gazzctta,  1894, 
24,  ii,  2(J~^2:j).—FHrfHrylic  nitrite,  CjOHs'CHa'GNO,  may  be  readily 
prepared  by  gradually  adding  trinitroglycerol  to  furfurylic  alcohol 
cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture.  It  separates  a.s  a  heavy,  yellowish  oil 
pos.sessing  a  not  unpleasant  odour;  in  a  few  days  it  turns  brown  and 
resinifies.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  or  glycerol,  but  is  in- 
soluble in  water  ;  the  acetic  acid  solution  soon  decomposes.  Potash, 
mineral  acids,  and  methylic  or  ethylic  alcohol  immediately  decom- 
po.se  the  nitrite;  hydi-ogen  sulphide  and  ammonium  sulphide  act 
pn  it  with  separation  of  sulphur.  Furfurylic  nitrite  has  a 
sp.  gT.  of  1165  at  11°  ;  it  remains  unchanged  at  100°,  but  at 
126 — 12?"   it   begins   to  boil   violently   and    decomposes,   leaving  an 
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abnudaut  carbonaceous  residue.  The  following  nitrites  were  pre- 
pared by  processes  similar  to  the  above. 

Isohnt  ijlencgly  collie  lutrUi',  XO'0*CMe/CH..'0*NO,  is  very  sensitive  to 
light  and  is  decomposed  by  water  or  acids.  It  has  a  sharp  taste,  boils 
and  decomposes  at  128''  with  evolution,  of  red  vapours,  and  has  a 
sp.  ^Y.  of  1'092  at  0"".  Metliylic  alcohol  reconverts  it  into  the 
glycol. 

EthnJeniG  acetouitrite,  CHs-COO-CH.-CHo-O-XO,  gives  ofP  nitrous 
oxide  when  in  contact  with  Avater,  has  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour,  and 
boils  at  130°. 

EthylenecMorhydrin  nitrite,  CHoCl'CHo'O'NO,  has  an  unpleasant, 
penetrating  odour,  and  continually  evolves  chlorine  and  nitrous  oxide  ; 
at  117°  it  boils  and  decomposes. 

Dichlorhydriii  nitrite,  CH2ChCHCl'CHo'0'N0,  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding nitrite,  and  is  converted  into  the  dichlorhydrin  by  metliylic 
alcohol ;  it  boils  and  decomposes  at  155 — 1G0°. 

Chloral  nitrite,  CC]3'CH(0'N0)o,  is  a  heavy,  unstable  oil,  which 
begins  to  boil  at  70°,  and  is  totally  decomposed  at  75°. 

Cetylic  nitrite,  CieHia-O'XO,  is  fairly  stable,  and  melts  at  about  20°  ; 
it  decomposes  at  190 — 200°,  evolving  nitric  oxide  in  abundance. 

W.  J.  P. 

aa -Dithienyl.  By  0.  Ebekhakd  {Ber.,  1894,  27,  2919).— aa-Di- 
thienyl  may  be  obtained  by  heating  a-iodothiophen  with  silver,  pre- 
pared by  means  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  glucose,  and  is  identical  with 
the  dithienyl  obtained  by  Tohl.  On  oxidation  with  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  potassium  permanganate,  it  is  converted  into  a-thiojahenic 
acid. 

Dithienyl  is  not  formed  when  a-bromo-  or  a-iodo-thiophen  is  treated 
with  sodium  in  presence  of  ether  or  when  the  iodo-derivative  is  heated 
with  zinc-dust  or  Avith  silver  reduced  by  means  of  ferrous  sulphate. 

A.  H. 

Preparation  of  Phenylnitromethane.  By  S.  Gabriel  {Ber., 
1894,  27,  2738). — In  view  of  the  criticism  of  Werner  and  Buss  (Ber., 
27,  2193),  the  author  has  had  the  method  of  preparation  of  phenyl- 
nitromethane, which  has  been  already  described  by  him  (Ber.,  18, 
1251),  carried  out  afresh,  and  finds  that  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

A.  H. 

Ethereal  Salts  of  Catechol  with  Phosphorous  and  Sulphurous 
Acids.  By  R.  Anschutz  and  W.  Posth  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  2751—2753). 
— Catechol  pho--<phite,  P2(02ICgH4)3,  is  formed  when  catechol  is  heated 
in  benzene  solution  with  phosphorus  trichloride.  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  boils  at  202 — 203""  under  a  pressure  of  1  mm.,  and,  on  exposui'e 
to  air,  rapidly  changes  into  a  solid  substance  melting  at  100 — 101° ; 
this  has  not  yet  been  further  investigated. 

Catechol  sulphite,  CeHi^^^^SO,  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner 

from  catechol  and  thionyl  chloride.  It  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid, 
boils  at  210- — 211°,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  =  1"409  at  15°.  Its  vapour  has 
an. unpleasant  odour,  and  causes  a  flow  of  tears.  A.  H. 
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Action  of  Phosphorus  Pentachloride  on  Tetrachloroquinone. 
By  E.  Barual  (Compt.  n-hd.,  1894,  119,  280  -1>81).— When  quinone 
(1  mol.)  and  phosphorus  pentachloride  (2  mols.)  ai'e  heated  together 
at  130 — 140°  for  many  hoitrs.  they  yield  a  yellow  liquid,  which,  on 
cooling,  solidifies  to  a  white  solid.  The  action  is  accelerated  by  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  phosphorus  trichloride.  The  product 
is  thrown  into  water,  washed,  dried,  and  heated  with  hot  benzene, 
which  leaves  an  abundant  i-esidue,  probably  consisting  of  pentachloro- 
])henol  phosphate.  The  benzene  solution,  when  very  slowly  evapo- 
rated, yields  a  mixture  of  long  needles  of  hexachlorobenzene  and  lai'ge 
pi-isins  of  hexachlorobenzene  dichloride,  impregnated  with  oil}*  matter 
which  has  the  odour  of  chloroquinone.  The  hexachlorobenzene  di- 
chloride melts  at  159 — 160°,  and  is  identical  with  that  previously 
described  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  400).  It  crystallises  from  light  petroleum 
in  long  prisms,  and  from  benzene  in  large,  monoclinic  prisms.  It 
sublimes  without  change  at  a  temperature  below  200°,  but  if  more 
strongly  heated  decomposes  into  hexachlorobenzene  and  chlorine. 
In  presence  of  phosphorus  pentachloride,  decomposition  takes  place 
at  a  teraperature  much  below  200°,  and  this  probably  explains  why 
Graebe  obtained  hexachlorobenzene  only  on  heating  tetrachloro- 
quinone with  phosphorus  pentachloride  at  180°.  Fuming  nitric  acid 
oxidises  hexachlorobenzene  dichloride  to  teti'achloroquinone.  It  would 
follow  that  quinone  is  a  true  diketone.  C.  H.  B. 

Diisosafrole  and  Cubebin.  By  A.  Axgeli  and  P.  Mole  (Gazsetta, 
1894,  24,  ii,  127 — 130). — Diisosafrole  (Ci„Hio02)2,  is  prepai-ed  by 
heating  isosafrole  with  a  satui'ated  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrogen 
chloride  at  160°  in  closed  tubes.  It  crystallises  in  thin,  white 
needles  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol ;  it  melts  at  145°,  and  is 
found,  by  cryoscopic  determinations,  to  have  the  molecular  composi- 
tion indicated  above. 

The  authors  were  unable  to  prepare  Weidel's  tribi'omocubebin 
(Jahresh.,  1877, 931),  but  obtained  dibromocuhebin,  CioHgBraOa,  by  direct 
bromination  of  cubebin.  The  new  derivative  forms  small,  white 
crystals  melting  at  229°. 

Isosafi-ole  and  cubebin  are  undoubtedly  very  nearly  related,  and 
the  authors  have  undertaken  theii-  investigation  with  the  object  of 
throwing  some  light  on  the  constitution  of  cubebin.  W.  J.  P. 

Sulphur  in  Aniline  and  Paramidophenol,  and  the  Calcium 
Hypochlorite  Reaction.  By  A.  Hamzsch  and  H.  Fki'ese  (Jk-r., 
1894,  27,  2966 — 2968). — The  aniline  employed  was  prepared  from 
benzene  which  had  been  purified  with  sulphuric  acid  :  it  was  boiled  for 
10  hours  with  10  per  cent,  of  acetone;  the  quantity  of  sulphur  found 
varied  from  0"0027 — 00041  per  cent.  Further  experiments  show 
that  aniline,  from  the  most  varied  sources  and  of  undoubted  purity, 
gives  the  calcium  hypochlorite  leaction  (compare  Abstr..  1894, 
i,  572)  ;  nitro-,  dinitro-,  and  amido-thiophen  do  not.  8o  far,  the  pre- 
vious conclusions  must  be  amended ;  but  there  appeai-s  to  be  a 
connection  between  the  browning  of  aniline  and  the  sulphur  which  it 
contains.  J.  B.  T. 
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Oxidation  of  Aromatic  Orthodiamines  and  Orthamido- 
phenols.  By  O.  Fischi;k  and  O.  Jonas  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  2782— 27b.j). 
— ^Tlie  oxidation  product  of  orthoamidoditolylamine  previously  de- 
scribed by  Fiscber  and  Sieder  (Abstr.,  1891,  434),  has  been  again 
analysed,    and  its  molecular  weight  determined,  it  appears  to  be  an 

indone,  C6H3Me<---rZ^>C6HMeO-NHC:Hv.     The   corresponding 

3 

induline  could  not  be  isolated.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash,  the 
indone  is  converted  into  an  isomeric  compound  which  is  probably  a 
fluorindine-  or  triphendioxazine-derirative 

c  o 

CeH3Me<-^H^>CeHMe<^0£>C.H3Me  ; 

5 

it  crystallises  in  red  needles,  melts  at  260°,  is  a  strong  base,  and  gives 
a  ^"iolet  coloration  with  s^^lphuric  acid. 

Orthamidophenol,  when   oxidised  with  mercuric  oxide,  yields  the 

2 
]Sr  1,4    3    2 

compound  C6H4<^^C6HoO'N'H2,  the  analogue  of  diamidophenazme; 

3 

this  crystallises  in  small,  dark  red  crystals,  melts  at  249°,  is  in- 
soluble in  alkalis,  and,  with  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  violet  coloration, 
changing  to  red  on  dilution.  The  hydrochloride  crystallises  in  dark 
brown  needles  ;  the  ijlatinochlorlde  forms  deep  red,  lustrous  crystals  : 
both  are  sparingly  soluble  ;  the  aurochloride  cr^'stallises  in  bronze- 
coloured,  lustrous  needles. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  benzeneorthodiamines  and  orthamido- 
phenols  that  on  oxidation  2  mols.  combine  to  form  phenazine-  and 
phenoxazine-derivatives,  whilst  tlie  corresponding  naphthalene  com- 
pounds yield  quinones  ;  this  is  probably  the  reason  of  the  difficulty 
which  is  experienced  in  preparing  benzeneorthoquinones  by  methods 
similar  to  those  which  readily  yield  1-2-naphthaquinones. 

J.  B.  T. 

Stereoisomeric  Potassium  Benzenediazosulphonates.  By  E. 
Bamp.ergkr  {Ber.,  27,  2930—2939;  compare  J5er.,  1894,  27,  2586).— 
The  author  criticises  in  detail  the  arguments  put  forward  by  Hantzsch 
(Abstr.,  1894,  i,  597)  in  support  of  his  view,  that  the  orange  and 
yellow  salts  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  sulphite  on  diazo- 
benzene  salts  are  stereoisomeric.  The  orange  salt  has  all  the 
properties  of  a  sulphite,  evolves  sulphurous  anhydride  when  treated 
with  dilute  acids,  decolorises  iodine  and  potassium  permanganate 
solutions,  and  reduces  cupric  thiocyanate.  Attempts  to  repeat  the 
analysis  of  the  salt  show  that  trustworthy  numbers  cannot  be  ob- 
tained owing  to  the  rapid  decomposition  and  molecular  change  which 
occur.  The  author  considers  that  all  the  projaerties  of  the  orange  salt 
indicate  that  it  is  a  complex  diazobenzene  sulphite,  the  spontaneous 
change  of  which  into  a  sulphonate  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with 
our  knowledge  of  the  relations  between  the  sulphites  and  sulphonates 
of  the  fatty  series.  A.  H. 
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Formation  of  Dyes  from  Stereoisomeric  Diazo-compounds, 
and  the  Configuration  of  Diazo-ethers.  l?y  A.  Hantzsch  (Bcr., 
18i'4,  27,  29G8 — 2975). — A  polcinieal  reply  to  JJamberger's  criticisms 
(Abstr.,  189-i,  i,  580)  of  tlie  author's  recent  communications  on 
stereoisomei'ic  diazo-compouTids.  It  is  admitted  that  the  author  was 
in  error  in  considorino'  the  diazoamido-compounds  and  bisdiazoamido- 
compounds  as  stereoisomeric ;  the  difference  in  composition  is  small, 
and  the  latter  compounds  are  readily,  often  spontaneously,  converted 
into  the  former.  Potassium  nitroantidiazobenzene  reacts  in  the 
coui'se  of  a  few  seconds  with  sodium  /i-iiaphthol  containing  a  little  free 
alkali ;  the  action  is  slower  the  larger  the  quantity  of  free  alkali 
present.  Potassium  benzeneantidiazosulphonate,  the  yellow  stable 
salt,  reacts  in  a  similar  manner,  but  more  slowly.  Anti(iso)-diazo- 
derivatives,  therefore,  as  such,  combine  with  alkali  phenols,  but  less 
rapidly  than  the  syn- derivatives  :  the  differeiice  is  mei'ely  one  of 
degree,  as  is  usually  the  case  Avith  stereoisomeric  compounds.  Nitro- 
diazobenzene  methyl  ether  closely  resembles  sodium  nitrodiazobenzene 
in  its  action  on  naphthol,  but  Avith  alkali  in  excess  the  solution 
becomes  instantaneously  violet ;  this  difference  is  not  due  to  hydrolysis 
of  the  ether,  but  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  alkali,  although  with- 
out direct  action  on  the  ether,  exerts  considerable  influence  on  solu- 
tions of  the  sodium  salt  or  on  diazo-derivatives  with  acidic  properties. 
The  violet  colour  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  a  sodium  salt  which 
is  much  more  readily  soluble  ttian  the  red  dye  itself,  and  is,  therefore, 
raore  easily  formed.  The  direct  proof  that  the  ether  is  an  "anti""- 
derivative  can  only  be  afforded  by  the  preparation  o£  the  "syn"- 
compound  ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  this  can  exist,  as,  in  addition  to  the 
characteristic  instability  of  "  syn  "-derivatives,  it  would  be  hydro- 
lysed  with  the  greatest  ease.  J.  B.  T. 

Reduction  Products  of  Azo-compounds.  By  P.  Jacobson  and 
P.  PjKPENiiRiKK  {Bur.,  1804,  27,  2700— 2714.).— When  metatolueneazo- 
paracresetoil,  CeHiMe'N.-CsH.Me-OEt  [N  :  Me :  OEt  =  1:3:6],  is 
reduced  with,  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  undergoes 
the  benzidine  transformation,  yielding  a  diphenyl-derivative,  di- 
methylethoxydiamidodiphenyl,  NH2-CoH3Me-C6HoMe(NH2)-OKt 

[Mco :  (NH2)2  :  OEt  =  2  :  2'  :  4  :  -4'  :  5].  But  when  paratolueneazopara- 
cresetoil^  CcH4Me-N2-C6H3Me-OEt,  in  which  the  Me  of  the  CcHiMe- 
group  occupies  the  para-position,  is  reduced,  a  benzidine  transforma- 
tion is  no  longer  to  be  expected,  and,  in  fact,  a  diphenyl-derivative 
(boiling  at  237 — 243°  under  35  mm.  pressure,  and  yielding  a  yellow 
orthohydrox}benzylidene-derivative  which  melts  at  106°)  is  only 
formed  in  small  amount;  the  main  action  is  a  semidine  transforma- 
tion, with  formation  of  a  diphenylamine-derivative,  dimethylethoxy- 
amidodiphenylamine, 

CeH4Me-XH-CoH.,Me(NH2J-OEt  [NH  :  Me :  NH2 :  OEt  =  1:2:4:5]; 
but  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  azo-compound  is  decomposed,  with 
formation  of  paj-atoluidine  and  acresetidine,  [NHj :  Me:  OEt=l:3:6]. 

Mrtatolucneazopdiacresol,  prepai'ed  by  diazotising  metatoluidine  and 
treating  the  product  with  paracresol,  is  a  brown  substance  melting 
at  95°.     When  boiled  with   sodium  ethoxide  and  ethylic  bromide  in 
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alcoholic  solution,  it  yields  the  cresetnU,  which  melts  at  70".  Bi- 
tncfhylethoorydiamidodipJienyl  yields  a  dihydrochloride  and  a  yellow 
ili-orthohydr()ivyhen:ylideue-deviv?iti\e  melting  at  127". 

Paratolueneazoparacresetoil  melts  at  43°;  not  at  171°,  as  Noelting' 
and  Werner  state  (Ahstr.,  1891,  214).  TJimethyletlioxyamidndiphenyl- 
oviine  melts  at  108 — 109";  with  acetic  acid,  it  yields  a  ononacefyl- 
derivative  melting  at  125°  ;  with  carbon  bisulphide,  a  thiocarbamide 
melting  atlG7'5°.  The  ortlioliydroxyhenzylidene  derivative  melts  at  \hl° . 
With  acetic  chloride,  it  yields  a  diacetyl  derivative  melting  at  ltj.5° ; 
and,  when  oxidised  with  chromic  acid,  a  red  ethoxytoluqm'noiietohddide, 
CgHiMe-NICfiHoMeO-OEt,  is  found  melting  at  76°.  The  latter  yields 
paratoluidine  when  hydrolysed ;  the  other  product,  presumably 
ethoxytoluquinone,  could  not  be  isolated.  C.   F.  B. 

Derivatives  of  2  :  4-Dinitrophenylhyclrazine  and  Picryl- 
hydrazine;  Action  of  Hydrazine  Hydrate  on  Chloranil.    By 

A.  PuRGOTTi  {Gazzetta,  1894,  24,  i,  554 — 584;  compare  Abstr., 
1894,  i,  372,  and  next  abstract). ^ — 2  :  4  Dinitrop^ieuylhydi-azine, 
C6H3(N02)2'N^H'XHo,  is  prepared  by  boiling"  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  1:2:  4-metadinitrochlorobenzene  and  hydrazine  hydrate  ;  it  forms 
transparent  yellow  ciystals  having  a  red  fluoi-escence,  or  small 
pleochromatic  prisms  melting  at  194°.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in 
the  usual  solvents,  and  is  decomposed  by  soda  with  formation  of 
1 :  2  :  4-metadinitrophenol.  The  hydrochloride  crystallises  in  j^ellow, 
pleochromatic  needles  which  lose  hydrogen  chloride  at  110'^,  leaving 
the  base ;  it  melts  at  150°  in  a  closed  tube. 

Acetyl-2  I'i-dinitropheuylhydrazi/ie,  C6H3(N02)2'N'2H2Ac,  obtained  by 
heating  the  base  with  acetic  acid,  crystallises  in  thin,  yellow  pleo- 
chromatic needles  melting  at  193 — 194°. 

Oxaldinitrodiphetiylhydrazme,  C202[N2H2'C6H3(N02)2]2,  is  prepai'ed 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  ethylic  oxalate  with  the  dinitrophenylhy- 
drazine.  It  forms  yellow  crystals  w^hich  darken  at  270°,  and  melt 
at  292°. 

2  :  i-Dinitrodiphenylthiosemicarhazide,     ]SrHPh'CS:]S\H2-C6H3(X02)2, 

prepared  by  boihng  the  base  with  phenylthiocarbimide  in  alcoholic 

solution,  forms  yellow,  lustrous,  tabular  crystals  melting  at  186°  ;  it  is 

decomposed  by  soda,  and  by  boiling  water.    The  hydrazine  is  converted 

.    .        N 
into  2 :  4-dinitrophenylazoimide,    '|^N'C6H3(N02)2,  by  dissolving  it 

in  sulphuric  acid,  and  treating  it  with  sodium  nitrite. 

2  :  Ai-Dinitropheny'lhydrazoviethane,  C6H3(N02)2'NH-NICH2,  sepa- 
rates on  mixing  formaldehyde  M'ith  the  hydrazine  dissolved  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid ;  it  separates  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  tiny  yel- 
low crystals  melting  at  155°.  The  corresponding  ethane  derivative 
is  obtained  from  acetaldehyde,  and  crystallises  in  j-ellow  scales  melt- 
ing at  147°.  The  henzylidcne  derivative,  C6H3(N02)2-NH-N:CHPh, 
prepared  from  benzaldehyde,  crystallisBS  in  microscopic  yellow 
needles  and  melts  at  203°.  The  orthohydroxyhenzylidene  derivative, 
C6H3(N02)2-N2H:CH-C6Hi-OH,  prepared  from  salicylaldehyde,  crys- 
tallises in  minute  yellow  needles  melting  at  237°  ;  its  joaz-a-isomeride 
is  amorphous  and  melts  at  157°.     The  orthonitrohenzylidene  derivative 
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is  obtained  from  orthonitrobenzaldeliyde  and  melts  at  about  192° ;  ita 
mefa-isomeridc  melts  at  268°. 

Cinnamylidcnc-'l  :  4:-di)iifro_phe7iyJ]iydrazi>ie, 

aH3(N02)3-NoH:CH-CH:CHPh, 

prepai'ed  from  cinnamaldehyde,  crystallises  in  small,  briglit  red 
scales. 

Fiirfunjlideuedinitrophenylhi/drazine,  C6H3(NOo)o*N2HlCH*C4H20,  is 
obtained  from  f ui'furaldehyde,  and  crystallises  in  scarlet  laminte  melt- 
ing at  202°. 

Dinitrophenylhydrazopropane,  C6H3(N02)2'^2HICMe2,  crystallises  in 
minute,  yellow  tablets  melting  at  118°. 

Ethylic  dinitrophcnylhydrazoacetoacetate, 

CcH3(N02)2-N'2H:CMe-CH2-COOEt, 

is  obtained  by  the  action  of  etliylic  acetoacetate  on  the  hydrazine  ;  it 
crystallises  in  thin,  yellow  needles  melting  at  95°. 

Dinitroplienylliydrazohenzophcnone,  C6H3(N02)2"N2H!CPh2,  obtained 
from  benzophenone,  forms  small,  orange-yellow  needles  melting  at 
229'. 

BinUrophemjlliydrazohenzile,  C6H3(N02)2"N'2H!CPh'COPh,  is  obtained 
from  benzile,  and  crystallises  in  very  minute  oiange-yellow  lamina3 
melting  at  183 — 184''. 

Acctylpicrylhydrazine,  C6H2(N02)3*^2H2Ac,  is  prepai*ed  by  boiling 
an  acetic  acid  solution  of  picrylhydrazine  ;  it  crystallises  in  very  thin, 
yellow  needles  melting  at  210°. 

Oxaldipicrylhydrazine,  C202[N'2H2'C6H2(N02)3]2,  prepared  from 
ethylic  oxalate  and  picrylhydrazine,  crystallises  in  yellowish  needles 
melting  at  175°. 

Pici-ylazoimidc,  C6H2(N02)3*N3,  crystallises  in  thin,  yellow  needles 
melting  at  70°. 

EtliylidenepicryJhydrazlne,  CoH2(N02)3'N2H'.CHMe,  is  obtained  in 
red  laminaB  melting  at  119 — 120°. 

Benzylidenepicrylhydrazinc,  CGH2(N02)3*N2H!CHPh,  is  obtained  in 
thin,  yellow  needles  melting  and  decomposing  at  248°.  Ortlwnitro^ 
henzylidenepicrylhydrazinc  and  its  mefa-isomeride  form  small,  yellow 
crystals  melting  at  215°  and  250 — 251°  respectively. 

OrthoTiydroxyhenzilidenepicrylliydrazine, 

C6H2(no2)3-N2h:ch-C6H4-oh, 

and  its  j[>ara-isomeride  aie  obtained  as  crystalline  powders  melting 
and  decomposing  at  275°  and  284°  respectively. 

Clnnamylidenepicrylhydrazinc  is  obtained  in  small,  red  crystals  melt- 
ing at  200^.  Furj'urylidc7iepicrylhydraz i lie  forms  small,  yellow  crystals 
having  a  red  fluorescence  and  melting  at  230". 

Picrylhydrazopropaiie  and  i\\c  picrylli  yd  i  a  zone  of  ethylic  acetoacetate 
.  crystallise  in  yellow  needles  melting  at  125''  and  165°  respectively. 

Chloranil  dissolves  in  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrazine 
hydrate  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  and  formation  of  a  coinpound  of 
hydrazine  and  tetrachloroquinol,  CuCl,(OHj2,2N2H4 ;  it  crystallises  in 
small  needles  melting  at  183°.  W.  J.  P. 
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Sjmthesis  of  Aromatic  Hydrazines  from  Hydrazine  Hydrate. 

By  T.  CiiMius  and  G.  M.  Dedichen  (J. pr.  Clu-m.,  189-4,  [2],  50,  2-il 

274;  compare  preceding  abstract). — Hydrazine  hydrate  does  not 
yield  aromatic  hydrazines  wlien  heated,  in  presence  of  caustic  baryta, 
"vvith  iodobenzene,  paranitraniline,  paraiodo-  or  parabromo-nitroben- 
zene,  or  the  para-lialogen  substitution  derivatives  of  aniline. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  reacts  in  the  cold  with  1:2:  4-chloro-  or 
bronio-dinitrobcnzeue  to  form  2  :  ■^-dinitroplienylhijdrazine, 

CoH3(N02)o-NH-XHo, 

which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  splendid,  deep  violet,  flat  prisms, 
melting  and  decomposing  at  198°.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  water  and  cold  acids,  readily  soluble  in  alkalis 
and  reduces  Fehling's  solution  and  ammoniacal  silver  oxide  solution. 
It  is  very  stable  towards  acids,  and  may  be  recrystallised  from  glacial 
acetic  acid.  The  hydrochlnride  crystallises  in  yellow,  lustrous  plates, 
which  are  decomposed  by  water  and  alcohol,  the  free  base  beino- 
formed;  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  lost  at  150°.  The  nitrate  forms 
small,  hard,  nacreous  plates,  and,  like  the  hydrochloride,  is  decom- 
j)osed  by  water  and  alcohol,  but  melts  at  158 — 160°  Avithout  decom- 
posing. 

The  hydi'azine  dissolves  readily  in  alkalis,  forming  deep  red  solu- 
tions, which  decompose  on  boiling,  dinitrophenol  being  formed  and 
ammonia  evolved.  The  sodium  salt  probably  has  the  formula 
C6H3(NO-.)2-NXa-XH2,  and  is  an  amorphous,  reddish-yellow  mass, 
which  decomposes  very  readily  and  explodes  when  heated.  Dinitro- 
phenylhydrazine  does  not  appear  to  combine  directly  with  carbon 
bisulphide.  Acetnldinitroplienylliydrazine,  C6H3(N02)3'XH'XHAc  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  on  the  base,  and  crystal- 
lises in  slender,  pale  yellow,  silky  needles,  melting  at  197 — -198°  • 
alkalis  give  with  it  a  red  coloration,  which  changes  to  lio-hfc  yellow 
on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

Dinitwphemjlmtrosohydrazine,  C6H3(N02)2*N(NO)'NH2,  is  obtained 
as  an  oil,  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  ;  it  melts  at  72°,  and 
deflagrates  when  heated  in  a  test-tube.  It  decomposes  when  kept 
and  is  also  partially  decomposed  by  boiling  alcohol,  but  may  be  re- 
ci'ystallised  from  ether,  from  which  it  separates  in  large,  thick  jDrisms ; 
these,  however,  soon  fall  to  a  yellow  powder. 

Dinitrophenylazoimide,  C6H3(N02)2*^"3,  is  formed  when  the  nitroso- 
compound  is  boiled  with  water  or  allowed  to  stand  in  a  desiccator 
and  is  a  pale  yellow  powder,  melting  at  56°.  It  is  decomposed  into 
dinitrophenol  and  azoimide  when  boiled  with  an  alkali. 

Dinitrophenylhydrazine  readily  reacts  in  the  characteristic  manner 
with  aldehydes  and  ketones.     Benzylidenedinitrophenylhydrazine, 
C6H3(N02)2-NH-N:CHPh, 

forms  orange-coloured  plates,  melting  at  235°.  Ortliohydroxyhenzyl- 
idenedinitrophemjlhydrazine  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  purple-red 
slender,  matted  needles,  melting  at  2-48°.  AcetonedimtropJienylhydrazone 
forms  slender,  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  128°.  Ethylic  acetoacetate 
also  reacts  with  the  hydi"azine,  forming  a  condensation  product, 
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CeHsCNOOu'NH-NICMe-CHo-COOEt, 

wliich  cxystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  deep,  orange-yellow  prisms, 
meltinji:  at  96°.  These  compounds  are,  as  a  rule,  readily  decomposed 
by  alkalis,  with  ditticulty  by  acids. 

In  order  to  definitely  establish  the  identity  of  the  derivatives  of 
phenylhydrazine  with  those  prepared  directly  from  hydi-azine  hydrate, 
dinitraniline  was  converted  into  dinitropheuylliydrazine  by  means  of 
the  diazo-reaction,  and  was  found  to  be  identical  in  every  respect 
with  the  synthetical  product. 

2  :4!-DinitroiliaZ(ihcnzeue  nitrate  forms  lustrous,  yellowish  plates, 
■which  explode  violently  when  heated  in  a  test-tube.  It  reacts  with 
resorcinol  to  form  a  colouring  matter,  dinit robot zeneazoresorcinol, 
which  is  a  microcrystalliue,  dark  reddish-brown  powder,  v^itli  a  green 
lustre,  and  dyes  wool  and  silk  a  golden-brown. 

Picrylic  chloride  reacts  violently  with  hydrazine  hydrate  to  form 
picrijlhydrazine  (1:2:4:  Q-trinitrophenylhydrazine), 

C6H,(N0o)s-NH-XHo, 

which  crystallises  in  small,  hai'd  prisms  of  a  deep,  reddish-brown  colour. 
It  melts  at  186"^.  and  explodes  feebly  wheu  heated  in  a  tube.  It  is 
almost  insoluble  in  benzene,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  readily 
in  acetic  acid.  It  has  a  more  acid  character  than  the  dinitro-com- 
pound,  does  not  form  salts  with  acids,  and  is  more  readily  attacked 
by  alkalis,  forming  blue  solutions.  It  reduces  both  Fehling's  solution 
and  ammoniacal  solutions  of  silver  oxide.  Acetylpicryllnidrazine  crys- 
tallises in  greenish-yellow  prisms  with  a  silky  lustre,  and  melts  at  223°. 

BrnzyUdenepicrylhydrazine  crystallises  in  orange-coloured,  matted 
needles,  and  melts  at  267°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids, 
and  is  decomposed  by  dilute  alkalis.  Acetoucpicrylhydrazoiic  forms 
slender,  brown  needles,  melting  and  decomposing  at  lii5°. 

Hydrazine  hydrate  reacts  with  paranitrophenylazoimide  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  paranitraniline  and  a  little  nitrobenzene  being 
formed,  alone  with  nitrogen  and  ammonia,  the  chief  action  occui-- 
ring  according  to  the  equation  SNOo-CeHi-Ns  +  3X2H4,H30  = 
^XOz'CeHi-XH,  +  0X2  +  2NH3  +  3H,0.  A  similar  action  takes 
place  between  hydrazine  hydrate  and  phenylazoimide,  aniline  and 
traces  of  benzene  being  formed,  in  addition  to  ammonia  and  nitrogen, 
lienzoylazoimide.  on  the  other  hand,  is  converted  into  benzoylhydra- 
zine,  azoimide  being  liberated. 

Hydiazine  hydrate  combines  directly  with  cyanogen  to  form  carbo- 
hydrazloiine,  NH.,-NH-C(NH)-C(NHj-NH-XH2,  which  crystallises 
from  dilute  alcohol  in  flat,  colourless  needles.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  and,  when  heated,  decompo.ses  gradually  without  melting. 

This  substance  contains  two  hydrazine  residues,  and  therefore 
reacts  with  aldehydes  and  ketones. 

lienzylidenevarbohydraziminc,  C.;(NH);.(XH-X:CHPh)2,  is  formed  by 
the  direct  condensation  of  carbohydrazimine  with  beiizaldehyde.  It 
crystallises  in  light,  bronze-coloured  plates,  and  melts  at  21S'. 

Acotonitrile  does  not  react  with  hydrazine  hydrate  in  the  cold,  but 
at  150°  methijlhydrazicarbimine,  NHlCMe-NH-NH-CMeiNH,  is  formed. 
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It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melts  at  197 — 198°.  It  does  not 
t'oriu  condensation  products  witli  aldehydes,  and  does  not  yield 
hydrazine  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalis,  but  is  decomposed 
by  concentrated  potash  with  evolution  of  ammonia. 

Phvnylhydrazicarhimiue  is  obtained  from  hydrazine  hydrate  and 
benzonitrile  in  a  similar  manner.  It  forms  colourless,  lustrous  plates, 
melts  at  250°,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalis. 
Paratolunitrile  does  not  react  with  hydrazine  hydrate  under  the  same 
conditions.  A.  H. 

a-Acetylphenylhydrazine.  By  0.  Widmax  {Ber.,  1894,  27,  2964— 
2965). — All  attempts  to  pi-epare  a,-acetylplienylhydrazine,  by  the 
author's  method  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  411),  from  /3-acetylphenylhydrazine, 
failed,  but  Pechmann  and  Runge's  description  of  its  properties 
(Abstr.,  1894,  i,  457)  has  indicated  the  necessary  conditions,  and  it  can 
be  obtained  by  heating  diacetylphenylhydrazine  with  10  parts  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (10  per  cent.)  for  30  minutes  at  70 — 80^.  The  yield 
is  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  diacetyl-derivative  employed.  a-Acidyl- 
phenylhydrazines  are  readily  distinguished  from  /:i-acidyl  and  a/3-di- 
acidrl  derivatives,  as  the  latter  give  Biilcw's  reaction  and  the  former 
do  not.  J.  B.  T. 

Orthamidobenzylhydrazines.     By  M.  Bu:-ch  {Ber.,   1894,    27, 

2897 — 2904;  compare  Abstr.,  1892,  734). —  Orthonitrohenzylplienylnitro- 
^amiiie,  N02"C6H4*CH2'NPh*NO,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodiiim 
nitrite  on  orthoniti-obenzylaniline,  and  crystallises  from  ether  in  well- 
developed,  vitreous  prisms,  melting  at  84°.  When  it  is  treated  in 
ethereal  solution  with  hydrogen  chloride,  it  undergoes  molecular 
change,  and  is  converted  into  orthonitrohenzylnitrosoaniline, 

NOj-CeHi-CHa-NH-CeH^-NO, 

which,  forms  steel-blue  needles,  melting  at  165 — 167°.  The  reduction 
of  the  nitrosamine  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion of  phenylindazole,  with  sodium  amalgam  and  alcohol,  to  orthamido- 
benzylaniline,  and  with  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid,  to  orthamidohenzyl- 
phenylhydrazine,  NHo-CeHi'CHs'NPh'XHo.  The  last  of  these  crystal- 
lises in  vitreous  needles,  melts  at  102°,  and  is  a  powerful  base.  The 
oxalate  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  melting  at  138°,  whilst  the 
salts  with  mineral  acids  are  deliquescent.  Phosgene  reacts  with  the 
hydrazine  base  forming  a  coadenmtion  product  of  the  formula 

C6H,<^jj-pj^>NH. 

This  substance  separates  from  acetic  acid  in  compact  crystals,  melting 
and  decomposing  at  281°.     Carbon  bisulphide  reacts  with  the  free 

base  to  form  tbe  corresponding  f/u'o-fZeru-afa-e,  C6ll4<::^pTj  .-v-pi  ^I^NH, 

which  forms  compact  crystals,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  243°. 
The  instability  of  the  ring  of  seven  atoms,  Avhicli  is  present  in  this 
compound,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  substance  is  reduced, 
ammonia  is  eliminated  and  phenyltetrahydroquinazoline  produced. 
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Orthamidobenzylphenylhydi'azine  reacts  with  benzaldeliyde  to  form 
a  dihemylidene  compound,  CHPhiX-CeH/CHo-NPh-NiCHPh,  which 
crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  146 — 150°. 

Similar  derivatives  have  been  obtained  from  ortlionitrohenzylpara- 
phenetyhiifrosamme,  XO.-C6H4-CHo-N(NO)-C6H4-OEt,  which  crystal- 
lises in  orange- coloured  plates  and  melts  at  95°.  Orthamidohcnzyl- 
phenetylliydrazine  forms  colourless,  rhomboidal  tablets,  and  melts  at 
98°.  The  o.valate  crystallises  in  slender,  white  needles.  Carbon 
bisulphide  and  the  base  yield  a  thiocarhamide  derivative, 


^^<c%.-ci>^^-^'^^-°^'- 


which  crystallises  in  lustrous  needles  and  melts  at  198°. 

DihenzyJideneortliamidohenzylparaplienetyJliydrazine  crystallises  in 
lemon-yellow  prisms,  and  melts  at  152°.  A.  H. 

Hydrazides  and  Azides  of  Organic  Acids.  By  T.  Curtius  {J. 
pr.  Chern.,  189-i,  [2],  50,  275 — 294). — The  author  applies  the  tevmacid 
hydrazides  to  substances  of  the  formula  R'CO'^sH'NHj,  whilst  the 
dei'ivatives  of  azoimide  are  designated  by  the  term  acid  azides,  and 
have  the  formula  R-CO-N^. 

The  acid  hydrazides  are  formed  by  the  action  of  hj'drazine  hydrate 
on  the  ethereal  salts  of  the  organic  acids,  and  the  acid  amides,  chlor- 
ides, and  azides,  whilst  the  sulphohydrazides  may  be  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner  from  the  corresponding  suliDhochlorides.  The  ethereal 
salts  of  the  bibasic  acids  act  in  the  same  manner,  two  hydrazine 
residues  being  introduced.  The  imides  and  anhydrides  of  these  acids, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  react  with  1  mol.  of  hydrazine.  The  reac- 
tions all  take  place  in  the  cold,  some  even  with  explosive  violence. 
The  compounds  thus  produced  are  crystalline,  colourless  substances, 
which  have  powerful  reducing  properties,  and  are  soluble  in  dilute 
acids.  They  ai'e  stable  towards  acids  and  alkalis,  although  some  of  the 
hydrazides  of  the  fatty  acids  are  decomposed  by  these  reagents,  with 
formation  of  hydrazine  and  the  acid.  By  the  introduction  of  an  acid 
radicle,  the  basic  character  of  the  hydrazine  is  weakened  to  a  less 
extent  than  that  of  ammonia,  the  hydrazides  being  distinctly  basic ; 
they  form  crystalline  and  stable  salts,  which  unite  with  the  chlorides 
of  gold  and  platinum  to  form  doable  salts,  the  metallic  compouud 
being  usually  reduced  to  a  lower  state  of  oxidation.  One  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  hydrazine  residue  can  be  displaced  by  the 
aikali  metals  or  by  silver ;  the  sodium  derivatives  are  crystalline 
and  hygi-oscopic.  The  acid  hydrazides  yield  acetyl  derivatives  when 
treated  with  acetic  chloride  or  anhydride,  but  the  exact  constitution 
of  these  compounds  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  primary 
hydrazides  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrazine  hydrate 
on  acid  derivatives  of  ethylic  glycoUate,  benzhydrazide  having  been, 
first  of  all,  prepared  in  this  way.     The  reaction  is  as  follows: 

OBz-CH.-COOEt  -h  2N2H4,H20  =  OH-CH.-CO-NH-NHi  -H 

NHBz-NHj  -h  EtOH  +  3HjO 

glycollic  hydrazide  being  foi*med,  and  not  hydrazineacetic  acid,  as 
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previously  supposed.     When  glycollic  hydi'azide  is  heated  with  water, 

it  is  converted  into  hydrazigljcollide,  CO<^^tt'.t^-tt.ptt  >C0.     Alky] 

derivatives  of  efchylic  g'lycollate  behave  towai'ds  hydrazine  hydrate  in 
the  normal  manner,  the  corresponding  alkyl  glycollic  hydrazide  beino- 
obtained. 

All  the  primary  hydrazides  react  with  aldehydes  and  ketones  to 
produce  colourless  condensation  products,  generally  spai'ingly  soluble. 

The  secondary  symmetrical  hydrazides  are  formed  when  hydrazine 
hydrate  is  acted  on  with  an  excess  of  an  ethereal  salt  of  an  organic  acid, 
or  when  the  latter  substance  is  added  to  a  primary  hydrazide.  They 
are  also  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  primary  hydrazides  by 
means  of  iodine  or  mercuric  oxide,  and  when  the  primary  hydrazides 
are  heated  for  soiue  time  above  their  melting  points,  hydrazine  being 
eliminated,  generally  in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  nitrogen.  The 
hydrazides  of  the  bibasic  acids  behave  in  a  similar  manner,  oxalhy- 
drazide,  ISrH3-]S'H-CO'CO-]SrH-NH2,  for  example,  yielding  a  dioxalhy- 

drazide,  which  probably  has  the  constitution  CO<^-jyTTT.T\jTT.V(Q>CO. 

The  secondary  symmetrical  hydrazides  are  colourless  substances  of 
high  melting  point,  and  have  faintl}'  basic  properties.  They  are 
even  nnore  stable  towards  acids  than  the  jDrimary  compounds,  and  do 
not  react  with  aldehydes  and  ketones. 

Actio7i  of  Nitrous  acid  on  Acid  Hydrazides. — The  primary  acid  hydra- 
zides are  usually  converted  into  acid  azides  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid, 
nitroso-compounds  being  most  probably  formed  as  intermediate  pro- 
ducts. The  hydrazides  of  the  bibasic  acids,  w^ith  the  exception  of 
fnmaric  and  carbonic  acids,  howevei%  3deld  no  acid  azide,  but  are  con- 
verted into  substances  which  are  identical  with  the  products  obtained 
by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  them.  The  acid  azides  may  also 
be  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  hydrazides,  or  by  treat- 
ing these  with  aqueous  diazobenzene  sulphate  (A.bstr.,  1893,  i,  468). 
Benzoylazoimide,  Bz'Xa,  and  the  azides  of  the  substituted  benzoic 
acids,  melt  at  low  temperatures,  and  decompose  more  or  less  violently 
when  heated  considerably  above  their  melting  points.  They  are 
poisonous,  have  no  decided  acid  or  basic  properties,  and  are  converted 
by  warming  with  acids  or  bases  into  azoimide  and  the  corresponding- 
acid.  Reducing  agents  either  decomjiose  the  azides  into  azoimide  and 
the  corresponding  acid,  which  then  undergoes  secondary  changes 
(alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide,  alcohol  and  sodium  amalgam),  or 
convert  them  into  nitrogen  and  the  corresponding  acid  amide, 
BzHs  +  Ho  =  BzNHo  -|-  1^2  (acid  reducing  agents),  or  act  on  two 
molecules,  which  unite  to  form  a  secondary  hydrazine,  two-thii-ds  of 
the  nitrogen  being  evolved  in  the  form  of  gas,  2Bz*]S'3  +  H2  = 
Bz'NH'NH'Bz  +  2N2  (energetic  reduction  in  alkaline  solution). 

The  azides  are  completely  decomposed  if  boiled  with  water  for 
some  time.  Benzoylazoimide,  for  example,  is  thus  quantitatively 
decomposed  according  to  the  equation  2BZN3  -f  H2O  =  2N2  + 
CO2  +  C0(NHPh)2. '  When  boiled  Avith  alcohol,  a  similar  change 
occurs,  urethanes  being  formed  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  331).  Similar  changes 
are   produced    by   bromine,    which     converts    benzoylazoimide   into 
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bromocarbanil  and  nitrogen,  BzNs  4-  Br.;  =  COINPhBr,  -f-  N.,.» 
and  by  hydrogen  chloride  in  ethereal  solution,  hippnrazide  being  thus^ 
convei'ted  into  hippurooarbanil  hydrochloride,  NHBz-CH.-CO'Ns  + 
HCl  =  N,  +  NHBz-CH,-N(CO)HCI.  The  compound  previously 
described  as  diazohippuraniide  is  actually  hippnrazide, 

XHBz-CHo(C0)-N3. 

Aniline,  in  ethereal  solution,  decomposes  the  acid  azides,  with 
liberation  of  azoimide  and  formation  of  the  anilide  of  the  organic 
acid,  whilst  an  excess  of  aniline,  when  heated  with  benzazide,  yields- 
dipheuylcarbaniide  and  nitrogen.  The  hydrazides  in  ethereal  solution 
act  in  the  same  way  as  aniline  under  the  same  circumstances,  azoimide- 
and  a  substitiited  hydrazine  being  obtained,  whilst  in  solution  in 
acetone  they  always  produce  molecular  change,  accompanied  by 
evolution  of  nitrogen, 

Bz-N3  +  NHBz-NHo  =  NHPh-CO-NH-XHBz  +  N,. 

Of  the  acid  hydrazides  of  the  bibasic  acids,  those  of  fumaric  and 
carbonic  acids  behave  towards  nitrous  acid  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
hydrazides  of  the  monobasic  acids.  Fumarhydrazide  is  thus  converted 
into  a  frightfully  explosive  diazide,  C2H2(CO*N3)2,  and  carbohydrazide 
into  carbazide,  C0(X3)o,  which  is  a  crystalline,  spontaneously  explo- 
sive substance. 

An  account  of  the  experimental  researches,  of  the  results  of  which 
the  foregoing  is  a  general  statement,  will  be  shortly  published. 

A.  H. 

Benzoylhydrazine  (Benzhydrazide).  By  G.  Struve  (/.  pr. 
('hem.,  IbiM,  [2],  50,  295 — 31U ;  compare  the  foregoing  abstract). 
— Benzoylhydrazine,  NHBz'NH-^,  which  was  first  prepared  by 
Curtius  from  ethylic  benzoylglycollate  (Abstr.,  1891,  56),  may  also 
be  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrazine  hydrate  on  ethylic  benzoatci 
benzamide,  benzoic  chloride,  or  lienzoylazoimide,  BzXs.  It  forms 
colourless  plates  with  a  silvery  lusti'e,  and  melts  at  112*5°.  It 
reduces  Fehling's  solution,  and  ammoniacal  silver  solution  in  the 
cold,  and  converts  platinic  chloride  into  the  platiuous  salt.  It  is 
very  slowly  attacked  by  dilute  acids,  and  is  still  moi'e  stable  towards 
alkalis.  When  rapidly  heated,  it  boils  without  deconiposing,  but 
when  heated  for  some  time  at  180°  it  decomposes  with  evolution  of 
gas  and  formation  of  dibenzoylhydrazine.  The  hydrochloride, 
XHBz'NHj.HCl,  forms  small,  colourless  tablets,  which  readily  dis- 
solve in  water  and  alcohol,  and  melt  and  decompose  at  about 
185^  Tlie  ■platinosochloride  (NHBz-NHo).,,HoPtCl„  is  obtained 
as  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  when  platinous  chloride  is  added 
to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  benz()3dhydrazine,  nitrogen  being 
evolved;  it  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water.  Sodium  benzoyl- 
hydrazine,  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  benzoylhydrazine 
suspended  in  xylene,  or  by  that  of  sodium  ethoxide  on  its  alcoholic 
solution,  crystallises  in  tablet.s,  which  are  stable  in  the  air.  Acetyl- 
henzoylhydrazine,  NaH^BzAc,  crystallises  in  colourless,  lustrous 
plates,  melting  at  170'^.     Symmetrical  dibenzoylhydrazine, 

NHBz-NHBz, 
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has  been  previously  described  by  Curfcius  (Abstr.,  1891,  56).  It  is 
formed  when  benzoylhj^drazine  is  heated  at  180°,  by  the  action  of 
ethylic  benzoate  on  the  hydrazide,  and  by  the  action  of  iodine  or 
mercuric  oxide  on  an  alcohoHc  solution  of  the  same  substance.  It 
crystallises  in  small,  silky  needles,  melting  at  238°.  By  continued 
boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid 
and  hydrazine  sulphate. 

The  compounds  of  benzoylhydrazine  with  aldehydes  ai-e  formed  by 
shaking-  the  hydrazine  with  the  aldehyde  in  aqueous  solution,  and 
are  scai'cely  soluble  in  water.  They  are  insoluble  in  dilute  acids 
and  alkalis,  but  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  them.  Benzijlidcne- 
henzoijlhydrazine,  CHPh!N"NHBz,  crystallises  in  colourless  needles, 
melting  at  202°.  Ortliohydro.vyhenzylidenehenzoylhydrazine  forms 
yellowish-white  needles,  melting  at  182°.  Metanitrohevzylideiic- 
benzoylhydrazine  crystallises  in  well-developed  prisms,  which  become 
red  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  melt  at  l92°.  Farahydroxybenzyl- 
ideiiehenzoylhydrazine  forms  fascicular  groups  of  colourless  needles, 
melting  at  233°.  CinnamyltdenehenzoyUnjdrazine  crystallises  in  small, 
colourless  needles,  and  melts  at  193'.  Propylidenehenzoylhydrazine  is 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  forms  colourless  prisms,  which  melt 
at  117°.     Benzoylhydrazine  does  not  appear  to  react  with  glucose. 

The  corapuunds  of  benzoylhydrazine  with  ketonic  substances 
resemble  the  aldehydo-conipounds  in  their  general  properties.  The 
reaction  with  orthodiketones  only  proceeds  when  the  two  are  heated 
together  under  pressure  ;  and  whilst  the  a-ketonic  acids  react  very 
easily,  no  definite  compounds  have  yet  been  obtained  from  the  /i-  and 
7-acids.  Acetonehenzoylhydrazone  forms  colourless  needles,  melting  at 
142°.  Benzylideneacetonehemoylhydrazone  crystallises  in  silky  needles, 
and  melts  at  157°.  Acetophenonehenzoylliydrazone  forms  coloui'less 
needles,  and  melts  at  153°.  Benzoylhydrazine  reacts  with  isatin,  forming- 

a  condensation  product,  ]S'HBz*N!C<^p'l^*rTN^N,  which  crystallises 

in  lusti'ous,  golden-vellow  plates,  and  melts  at  279°. 

With  benzile,  a  dihydraznue,  XHBz-NiCPh-CPhiN-N'HBz,  is  formed 
which  ci-ystallises  in  small,  colourless  needles  melting  at  206°.  The 
henzoylTiydrazone  of  ethylic  pyruvate  also  crystallises  in  colourless 
needles,  and  melts  at  155°.  A.  H. 

Action  of  Nitrous  Acid  on  Isomethyleugenol.   By  G.  Malagniki 

{Gnzzetta,   189-1,    24,    ii,    1— 20 ;    compare   Abstr.,   1893,    i,    196).— 

.      .          ,   ,            ,             .,                               MeClzN-0 
Dvisonitrosonitroisomethyleugenol   peroxide,  /nivT  \  n at  A' 

is  prepared  by  treating  diisonitrosoisomethyleagenol  peroxide  with 
nitric  acid  ;  it  separates  on  pouring  the  product  into  water,  and  crys- 
tallises in  straw-coloured  needles  melting  at  about  189°. 

The  fcromo-cZenVafzt'e  of  tlie  peroxide,  ^„-^   ,^,^  ^     '      ^^">0,  ob- 

^  C6H2Br(OMe)2-C~N'^ 

tained  by  bi'ominating  the   peroxide  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution, 

forms  small,  colourless  crystals,  melting  at  133°. 

Diisonitrosoisomethvleugenol  peroxide,  like  the  corresponding  iso- 

d  2 
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,    ,  ,      .  ,  ,  .  .,  C(NOH).CH. 

safrole  compound,  yields  an  isomeride,  y^^yr  \   A at       A     >  °" 

C6H;i(  0^X16)2*0 N— — O 

warming  with  potash  ;   it  sepavatos  from  ethylic  acetate  in  coloui'less 

crystals,  melting  and  decomposing  at  171 — 172"  ;  it  is  veiy  soluble  in 

aqueous  potash,  whereas  the  pei'oxide  is  insoluble.     The  moiiacefyl- 

derivative  crystallises  in  white  needles  melting  at  115°. 

The  peroxide  is  reduced   by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  with  forma- 
.       .  .  ,  iMeC—X     ^     ,  . 

tion  of  a,jurazamc  compound,  ^r\^T  \   A xt^^5  this  crystallises 

Cfiti3(OMe)2'C N 

in  stellate  aggregates,  melts  at  75°,  and  is  very  stable.  On  reducing 
the  peroxide  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid,  the  oi-dioxime, 
C6H3(OMe)o-C(XOH)-CMe:iSrOH,  is  obtained;  the  cr3^stals  melt  at 
112°,  and  effloresce  on  exposure  to  air.  When  heated  for  some  time 
at  a  temperature  a  little  above  112°,  they  are  ti*ansformed  into  the 
/3-dioxime  ;  this  melts  at  19G°,  and  resembles  the  a-compound  in  ajipear- 
ance. 

The  monacetyl  derivative  of  the  a-dioxime  crystallises  in  colour- 
less prisms  melting  at  98°,  and  yields  the  furazanic  compound  de- 
scribed above  on  heating  with  potash.  The  acetyl  derivative  of  the 
/i-dioxime  melts  at  105°,  and  when  treated  with  potash  is  hydrolysed 
with  regeneration  of  the  oxime.  Both  the  a-  and  /3-dioximes  yield 
diisonitrosoisomethyleugenol  peroxide  on  oxidation  with  potassium 
fen-icyanide  in  alkaline  solution. 

MeCH-N 0 

Isomethyleugeaol   iiitrositc,  |         ]>0    |  ,  mav  be   pre- 

C6H3(OMe)2-CH-N O 

pared  by  gradually  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  few  drops  at  a 
time,  to  a  light-petroleum  solution  of  isomethyleugenol  suspended 
in  sodium  nitrite  solution.  It  melts  and  decomposes  at  107°,  and  is 
very  unstable  ;  on  boiling  with  alcohol,  it  is  converted  into  diisonitroso- 
isomethyleugenol peroxide,  melting  at  118°.  W.  J.  P. 

Configuration  of  Certain  Glyoximes.  By  A.  Angkli  and  G. 
]\1ala(.ni.m  (Gazzetfa,  ISi'l.  24,  ii,  1.31 — l-i5). — Isosafrole-a-dioxime  is 
very  readily  acted  on  by  phosphorus  oxychloride,  yielding  an  azoxime, 
CMelN 

I  ^C'CsHalOolCH.,  which  forms  almost  colourless  crystals  melt- 

ing at  IIG — 117°;  it  is  insoluble  in  potash,  and  has  an  odour  resem- 
bling that  of  coumavin. 

On  heating  piperonylonitrile  in  a  sealed  tube  at  110°  with 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  and  sodium  carbonate,  an  amidoxinie, 
NHz'CfXOHj'CeHsiOjiCHo,  is  obtained  ;  it  crystallises  in  thin,  yellow 
needles  melting  at  l4o°.     The  acetyl  derivative, 

NH2-C(NOAc)-C6H3:02:CHo, 

is  a  colourle-ss,  crj'stalline  suKstance,  which  melts  at  128°  ;  on  heating 
it  just  above  its  melting  point,  it  is  converted  into  the  azoxime 
described  above. 

Iso-safrole  a-dioxime,  on  treatment  with  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
yields  the  azoxime,  together  with  aceiylpiporylcarhamide, 

CH,:0o:Cr,H3-NH-C0-NHAc ; 
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the  latter  crystallises  in  long,  white  needles  melting  at  about  216°, 
and,  on  boiling  with  potash,  yields  ammonia  and  acetic  acid. 

Isosafrole-/3-dioxime,  when  treated  with  phosphorus  oxychloride, 
yields  the  azoxime  melting  at  116 — 117°,  together  with  piperonylo- 
nitrile.  The  same  products  are  formed  on  treating  the  /i-dioxime 
with  phosphorus  pentachloride. 

On  warming  the  diacetyl-derivative  of  isosafrole-a-dioxime  with 
potash,  the  furazanic  compound  obtained  from  isosafrole  is  formed  ; 
under  similar  conditions,  the  diacetyl-derivative  of  the  /3-dioxime  is 
converted  into  the  /3-dioxime. 

On  heating  isosafrole-a-dioxime  in  a  closed  tube  with  water  at 
160°  for  three  hours,  it  is  completely  converted  into  the  above-men- 
tioned furazanic  compound ;  the  /3-dioxime,  when  treated  in  like 
manner,  yields  the  furazan  tog'ether  with  the  a-dioxime. 

The  results  described  above  demonstrate  that  the  a-  and  /3-dioximes 
of  isosafrole  are  compounds  of  the  same  type  as  the  7-  and  a-benzile- 
dioximes  respectively,  W.  J.  P. 

Occurrence  of  Polymorphous  Modifications  of  Derivatives 
of  Hydroxylamine.  By  W.  Lossex*  (Aunalen,  1894,  281,  169— 
305;  compare  Abstr.,  1892,  711). — Metatoluhydroxamic  acid, 

C6H4Me-C(X-OH)'OH, 

is  obtained,  together  with  metatoluic  acid  and  mono-  and  di-hydrox- 
amic  acids,  by  the  interaction  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  meta- 
toluic chloi'ide,  and  soda  ;  it  forms  orthorhombic  crystals,  melting  at 
119—120'' ;  a:h:c  =  0-5381  :  1  :  0-2908.  The^om-isomeride  is  pre- 
pared in  a  similar  manner,  and  crystallises  in  colourless,  pearly, 
orthorhombic  leaflets,  melting  and  decomposing  at  148° ;  a  :  h  =. 
0-9325  :  1. 

Iso])7ithaIylhydroxamic  acid,  C6H4[C(N*OH)"OH]2,  prepared  from  iso- 
phthalic  chloride,  crystallises  in  sphei-ical  aggregates,  melting  at  192° 
with  decomposition.  The  isomeric  terepldlialylhydroxamic  acid  crystal- 
lises in  prisms  melting  and  decomposing  at  232° ;  its  sodium  salt, 
C8H6N204^a2,2H20,  is  obtained  in  microscopic,  flattened  prisms,  and 
explodes  on  heating.  The  poiassitim  hydrogen  salt,  C8H7N204K,  is 
also  crystalline  and  explosive  ;  the  barium  salt  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and,  when  carefully  distilled  to  avoid  explosion,  yields  a  small  pro- 
portion of  paraphenylenediamine. 

Alkylic  salts  of  the  mono-substituted  hydroxamic  acids,  in  which 
the  alkyl  radicle  enters  the  oximido-group,  may  be  prepared  by 
three  methods.  By  the  action  of  an  alkylic  iodide  on  an  alkali  salt 
of  the  hydroxamic  acid;  by  the  action  of  an  acid  chloride  on  an 
alkylhydroxylamine ;  or  by  the  hydrolysis  of  an  alkylic  alkylhydrox- 
amate- — the  latter  method  seems  to  yield  the  best  results.  The 
potassium  derivative,  OEt'N!CPh*OK,  of  ethylic  benzhydroxamate  is 
desci'ibed,  together  with  the  corresponding  .so(//»7h,  harium,m,ugnesium, 
and  copper  compounds.  Methylic  benzhydroxamate  is  conveniently 
prepared  by  the  interaction  of  benzhydroxamic  acid  and  methylic 

*  The  nomenclature  of  the  liydroxauiic  acids  is  in  a  state  of  great  confusion ; 
the  names  in  the  abstract  are  those  given  in  the  original  paper. — Editoes. 
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iodide  in  a  niethylic  alcohol  solution  of  potash  ;  it  crystallises  in 
ovthovhombic  plates  ;  a  :  b  =  092-4  :  1. 

Ethi/Iic  jHirafolnhi/dro.iamate,  CGH4Me"C(N*0Et)'0H,  may  be  pre- 
pared from  paratolenylethoximidoethylic  ether  from  ethylic  ethyl- 
paratoluhydroxamate ;  or  from  paratoluethylbenzhydroxylamine  ;  it 
crystallises  in  orthorhombic  prisms  nielting^  at  101"  ;  a  :  h  :  c  = 
0-5642  :  1  :  0-7212. 

Ethylic  auishjdroxamate  is  obtained  in  mono-symmetric  crystals ; 
a:h:c  =  1-3174  :  1  :  0-8663.  /3  =  86°  54'.  Its  heuzyUc  derivative, 
OMe-C6H4'C(^'OC7H7)*OH,  forms  monosymmetric  ciystals  melting- 
at  113°;  a:b:c  =  09314  :  1  :  0-8231.     ft  =  85°  10'. 

a-Ethylbenzhydroxamic  acid  is  obtftined  by  the  action  of  potash 
on  ethylic  a-benzoparatoluhydroxamate,  or  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on 
ethylic  a-ethylbenzhydroxamate  ;  the  /3-ethylbenzhydroxamic  acid  is 
formed  from  the  corresponding  /:J-isomerides  of  these  sabstances. 
By  treating  a-  or  /3-ethylbenzhydroxamic  acid  with  paratoluic  chlo- 
ride, ethylic  a-  or  /3-benzpaiatoluliydroxaniate  respectively  is  pro- 
duced, it  seems  not  improbable  that  a  third  modificati(m  of  ethyl- 
benzhydroxamic  acid  can  exist ;  an  isomeride,  melting  at  about  40°,  is 
obtained  in  small  quantities  as  a  bye-product  in  several  processes. 

The  methylbenzhydroxamic  acid,  which  melts  at  64 — 65°,  described 
by  Lessen  and  Zanni  (Annalen,  182,  226),  is  termed  the  a-modifica- 
tion  ;  all  attempts  to  prepare  it  again  have  failed,  but  it  nevertheless 
exists,  and  seems  to  crystallise  in  the  orthorhombic  system.  Its 
/3-isomeride,  which  melts  at  101°,  may  be  prepared  in  many  ways  ;  it 
crystallises  in  large,  lustrous,  cubic  crystals,  showing  pentagonal 
hemihedrism  ;  its  hydwchloride  is  a  crystalline  powder. 

The  a-  and  (i-propylbnizhydyoxamic  acids\  OH'NiCPh'OCaHT,  are 
obtained  at  the  same  time  when  benzimidopropylic  ether  acts  on 
hydroxy lamine  hydrochloride.  The  a-acid  crystallises  in  lustrous, 
monosymmetric  prisms,  melting  at  33-5°  ;  n  :  h  :  c  =  2  090  :  1  :  2-133  ; 
fi  =  93°  3'.  The  /3-acid  is  obtained  in  anorthic  prisms,  melting  at 
47-5— 48°;  7  =  76°  58'. 

An  oily  ethyhnetatohiliydroii'amic  acid  is  obtained  by  treating 
ethylic  dimetatoluhydroxamate  with  potash. 

The  a-  and  ft-ethylparatoluhydroxamic  acids,  C6H4Me'C(N'OH)*OEt, 
may  be  prepared  by  seveial  methods.  The  a-acid  is  obtained  crystal- 
line with  difficulty,  and  melts  at  34°;  its  hydrocJdoride  was  prepared. 
The  /i-acid  crystallises  in  large,  anorthic  tablets  or  prisms,  melting  at 
103°;  a:h:c  =  0-797  :  1  :  0-459.  a  =  93°  1' ;  /i  =  101"  53' ;  7  = 
88°  56'. 

The  a.-  and  ft-ethylanishydro.vumic  acids,  OMe'C6H4'C(N'OH)'OEt, 
may  be  prepared  in  several  ways ;  the  a-acid  crystallises  in  thin, 
monosymmetric  plates  melting  at  49°.  The  /3-isomeride  crystallises 
in  monosymmetric  needles  ;  a:b:c  =14693  :  1  : 1-4043.  ft  =  72°  27-5'. 
It  melts  at  97°. 

Methylanishydroxamic  acid,  OMe'C6H4*C(N''OH)'OMe,  ciystallises 
well,  and  melts  at  113-5°. 

The  same  methylic  salt  is  obtained  from  both  a-  and  ^-ethylbenz- 
hydroxamate  ;  it  melts  at  151°.  Methylic  methylbctizhydroxamate  is  a 
highly  refractive  liquid  boiling  at  216 — 217°. 
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EthijUc  etlujlparatdlulnjdro^vamati'  is  obtained  as  a  mobile  oil,  boiHnf>- 
at  loO — 155"  under  a  low  pressure ;  the  vietlvjlic  salt  and  ethjlic 
methylanishydroxamate  were  also  prepared. 

Bimetatolvliydroxamic  acid,  C7H7*C(NO'CO*C7H7)-OH,  is  obtained 
dui'ing  the  preparation  of  metatoluhydroxamic  acid ;  it  crystallises 
in  monosymmetric  tablets  ;  a  :  h  :  c  ■=  0'8201  :  1  :  1'3871.  /3  =: 
108°  45'.  It  melts  at  95'5°.  The  ethylic  salt  is  an  oily  liquid, 
having  a  sp.  gr.  of  I'llGO  at  15°.  The  isomeric  dipara-acid  crystal- 
lises in  monosymmetric  pyramids  melting-  at  167° ;  a  :  b  :  c  = 
1*3554<  :  1  :  3"1580.  ^  =  87°  53"5'.  The  cc-ethylic  salt  is  pi'epared 
from  the  silver  salt,  and  crvstallises  in  anorthic  plates  or  prisms 
melting  at  78^;  a  :  b  :  c  =  6-9059  :  1  :  1-2160.  a  =  80°  52';  /3  = 
101°  1' ;  7  =  110°  10'.  An  isomeric  ji-etTiylic  salt  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  paratoluic  chloride  on  a-  or  /3-ethylpai'atoluhydroxamio 
acid  ;  it  crystallises  in  monosymmetric  plates  melting  at  54°.  Both 
salts  yield  the  acid  on  hydrolysis  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Benzparatoluhydro.vamic  acid,  OH*CPh!NO*CO*C7H7  is  prepared  by 
hydrolysis  of  its  a-  or  yS-ethylic  salt  or  by  the  action  of  paratoluic 
chloride  on  benzhydroxamic  acid;  it  forms  monosymmetric  tablets 
melting  at  155°.  a  :  b  :  c  =  1-4312  :  1  :  2-2083.  /3  =  65°  25'.  The 
cc-ethylic  salt  is  obtained  from  the  silver  salt  or  by  the  action  of  para- 
toluic chloride  on  a-ethylbenzhydrosamic  acid;  it  forms  anorthic 
crystals  melting  at  114-5° ;  a  :  b  :  c  =  0-8494  :  1  :  1-0058.  a  = 
88°  23-5'  ;  /3  =  101°  35'  ;  7  =  119'  3'.  The  ft-ethylic  salt,  prepared 
from  /3-ethylbenzhydroxamic  acid,  crystallises  in  monosymmetric 
tablets  melting  at  70° ;  a  :  b  :  c  =  1-0882  :  1  :  0-6851.  ft  =  84°  35'. 

Paratolubenzhydroxamic  acid,  C7H7-C(NO*COPh)'OH,  melts  at 
156°.  The  a-ethylic  salt,  prepared  from  the  silver  salt  or  from  a-ethyl- 
paratoluhydroxamic  acid,  forms  monosymmetric  crystals  melting  at 
62°;  a:b  =  1-3040:  1.  yS  =  68°  23'.  The  fi-isomeride ,  prepared 
from  ^-ethylparatoluhydi'oxamic  acid,  is  also  monosymmetric,  and 
melts  at  51-5—52° ;  a:b:c  =  1-0766  : 1  :  1-8364.  ft  =  83°  50'.  A 
third  7-iS07>ien(ie,  melting  at  56°,  accompanies  the  a-salt;  the  oily 
residue  obtained  after  separation  of  this,  together  with  the  solid  salts, 
yields  /3-ethylparatoluhydroxamic  acid  on  treatment  with  potash. 

Isophihalylbeuzhydro.ramic  acid,  C6H4[C(XO-COPh)-OHl2,  prepared 
from  benzoic  chloride  and  isophthalylhydroxamic  acid,  crystallises  in 
white  needles  melting  at  162° ;  the  potassium  salt,  C22H14X0O6K2,  is 
readily  converted  into  metaphenylenecai-bamide  in  aqueous  solution. 
The  isomeric  tereplithalylbenzhydroxamic  acid  crystallises  in  leaflets 
melting  at  198°  ;  its  potassium  salt  is  readily  hydrolysed  with  forma- 
tion of  paraphenylenecarbamide. 

Dibenzhydroxamic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  dry  hydrogen 
•chloride  on  benzhydroxamic  acid;  the  fact  explains  the  formation  of 
the  former  acid  during  the  decomposition  of  the  hydrochlorides  of 
alkylhydroxamic  acids.  Both  a-  and  /3-ethylic  dibenzhydroxamate 
have  the  normal  molecular  weight  in  freezing  phenol.  The  oily 
product  of  the  action  of  methylic  iodide  on  silver  dibenzhydroxamate, 
which  has  previously  been  considered  as  the  methylic  salt,  yields  a 
crystalline  a.. methylic  dibenzhydroxamate  by  suitable  treatment;  the 
salt  crystallises  in  orthoi'hombic  prisms  melting  at  53 — 54° ;  a  :  6  = 
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0"9713  :  1.  The  /3-methylic  salt  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  benzoic 
chloride  on  /3-niethylbenzhydroxamic  acid  ;  it  forms  anorthic  crystal » 
melting  at  553°  ;  a  :  b  :  c  =  1-6108  :  1  :  07226.  a  =  115°  24'  ;  /3  = 
112°  -il' ;  7  =  76°  10'.  The  two  salts  yield  /3-methylbeuzhydroxamic 
acid  on  hydi-olysis.  The  a-fropylic  salt,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
propylic  iodide  cm  silver  dibenzhydroxamate,  crystallises  in  ortho- 
rhombic  prisms  melting"  at  32°.  It  is  accompanied  by  tlie  y-propylio 
salt  (y)  which  melts  at  20"5 — 24°.  ft-Propylic  dihenzhydroxamate  is 
prepared  from  propylbenzhydroxamic  acid ;  it  crystallises  in  the 
anorthic  system,  and  melts  at  50'3° ;  a  :  ^  :  c  =  1'9767  :  1  :  0*7758. 
a  =  90°  52';  li  =  98°  8';  7  =  84°  33'.  All  three  isomerides  yield 
/3-propylbenzhydroxamic  acid  on  hydrolysis. 

a-Ethylic  he,tzparatolulnjdroxamate,  CPh-C(XO*CO-C7H7)*OEt,  pre- 
pared by  methods  similar  to  those  employed  tor  the  preceding  a-salt, 
crystallises  in  the  anorthic  system,  aud  melts  at  114-5°;  a:b:c  =• 
0-8494  :  1  :  1-0058.     a  =  88°  23-5' ;  ;3  =  101°  35' ;  7  =  119°  3'. 

The  li-isomeride  crystallises  in  monosymmetric  tablets  melting  at 
70°;  a  :  h  :  c  =  10882  :  1  :  0-6851.  fS  =  84°  35'.  The  salts  yield 
benzparatoluhydroxamic  acid  on  acid  hydrolysis,  and  a-  and 
/3-etliylbenzhydroxamic  acid  respectively  on  hydrolysis  with  potash. 
The  a.-mefhylic  salt  crystallises  in  the  anorthic  system,  and  is 
crystallographically  similar  to  the  a-ethylic  salt ;  it  melts  at  108-5°  ;. 
a:h:c  =  0-8006  :  1  :  1-0756.  a  =  86°  8-5';  (3  =  99°  10';  7  = 
120°  19-5'.  The  fi-m ethyl ic  suit  is  also  anorthic,  and  melts  at  65°; 
u:h  =  1-4907  :  1.     a  =  104°  25' ;  /3  =  113"  50' ;  7  =  96°  23'. 

x-Ethylic  paratoluhenzliydroxamate,  C7H,*C(]S'0*C0Ph)0Et,  crystal- 
lises in  monosymmetric  prisms  melting  at  62°;  a:b  =  1-3040:  1. 
ft  =.  68°  22'.  The  /3-salt  forms  monoclinic  crystals,  a  :  b  :  c  =- 
1-0766  :  1  :  1-8364.  /3  =  83°  50'.  It  melts  at  51-5—52°.  The  ^i-salt 
melts  at  56°,  and  is  separated  from  an  oily  residue  which  has  the 
same  composition. 

cc-EthyUc  dianishydroxamate,  C7H;0-C(j^^0-C0-C:H;0)0Et,  crystal- 
lises in  orthorhombic  prisms  melting  at  94°  ; 

a:b:c  =  0-8820  :  1  :  0-3970. 
The  ft-salt  is  obtained  in  anorthic  crystals  melting  at  77° ;  a  :  b  :  c  = 
0-5971  :  1  :  1-2595.      a  =  89°  4' ;  ^  =  100°  43' ;    7  =  128°  45'.     The- 
a-methylic  salt  forms  orthorhombic  leaflets  melting  at  50 — 51°,  -whilst 
the  fi-homeride  crystallises  in  needles  melting  at  91°. 

a-Ethytic  anisbenzhydroxamate,  C7H70-C(NO-COPh)-OEt,  forms 
anorthic  crystals  melting  at  79°  {Annalen,  217,  7)  ;  a  :  c  =  1 :  0-7234. 
a  =  109°  29-5' ;  ft  =  124°  14' ;  7  =  62°  23-5'.  The  ft-isomeride  crys- 
tallises in  monosymmetric  tablets  melting  at  51°  ;  a  :  b  :  c  = 
0-6009  :  1  :  0-3302.  /3  =  89°  7-5'.  The  a-mcthylic  salt,  prepared 
from  the  silver  salt,  cry.stallises  in  monosymmetric  tablets  melting  at 
96° ;  a  :b  :  c  =  1-0304  :  1  :  0-8644.  ft  =  85°  54-5'.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  the  ft-isomeride,  -which  crystallises  in  needles  melting  at  89°. 

The  following  seven  derivatives  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  acid 
chlorides  on  the  metallic  derivatives  of  the  alkylic  salts  of  substituted 
hydioxamic  acids. 

Iknzethylacethydroxylamine,  CPh(NOEt)-OAc,  prepared  from 
acetic    chloride   and    ethylic    argentobenzhydroxamate,    crystallises- 
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in   prisms  melting    at    55° ;    it   yields   ctliylic  benzliydi^oxamate    on 
hydrolysis  with  baryta. 

BenzethylcarhethoxijJnjdroxylamme,  CPh(]S'*OEt)0'COOEt,  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  ethylic  chlorocarbonate  on  ethylic  potassio- 
benzhydroxamate.  crystallises  in  plates  nieltino-  at  40°. 

Benzethyhnccinylhydroxylamiiie,  C2H4(COO*CPhlNOEt)o,  crystallises. 
in  plates  melting"  at  60°  ;  it  yields  succinic  acid  on  hydrolysis,  and  on 
heating  above  its  melting  point  yields  phenylic  cyanate  and  ethylic 
succinate. 

Benzetliylplitlialhydro.vylamine,  C6H4(COO-CPh:NOEt)2,  crystal- 
lises in  prisms  melting  at  54''. 

Benzethylparatoluhydroxijlamine,  CPh(NOEt)0"CO'C7H7,  and  para- 
folnethylbeuzhydroxylamiiie  are  obtained  as  viscid  liquids.  Para- 
t(ihiethylfoluhiidroxylami)ie  crystallises  in  the  orthorhombic  system, 
and  melts  at '70-5°  ;  a  :  b  :  c  =  0-6805  :  1  :  07604. 

The  following  triacidylhydroxylamines  have  the  normal  molecular- 
weight  in  freezing  phenol  solution. 

7-Ti'ibenzhydroxylamine  (compare  Annalen,  186,  35)  crystallises 
in  the  monosymmetric  system  ;  a:  h  :  c  =^  0"9o66  :  1  : 1"4855.  /3  = 
65°  33'.  The  a-,  /3-,  and  7-isomerides  all  give  the  same  benzhydrox- 
amic  acid  with  alcoholic  ammonia  and  the  same  dibenzhydroxamic 
acid  on  hydrolysis  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  they  also  all  three  yield 
benzoic  anhydride  and  phenylic  cyanate  on  heating.  If  the  heating- 
is  too  prolonged,  benzanilide  is  formed  hj  the  action  of  the  phenylic 
cyanate  on  the  benzoic  anhydride.  The  a-  and  7-modifications  are 
converted  into  the  /i-isomeride  on  warming  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  three  isomerides  yield  ammoninm  Jiydrogen  benzhydroxamafr, 
C7H6N02'NH4,C7H7N02,  on  treatment  with  alcoholic  ammonia ;  this, 
crystallises  well,  melts  at  146°,  is  very  characteristic,  and  loses  am- 
monia over  sulphuric  acid  or  at  100°. 

a.-I)ibenzparatolukydroxylamine,  C7H7*COO*CPh!NO-COPh,  is  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  paratoluic  chloride  on  silver  dibenzhydrox-. 
umate  ;  it  crystallises  in  monosymmetric  needles  melting  at  131'5°,. 
and  is  crystallographically  similar  to  a-tribenzhydi'oxylamine ;. 
a:b:c  =  1-4127:  1  : 1-1326.  (3  =  81°  36-5'.  It  is  accompanied  by 
a  fi-isonieride  (P),  which  melts  at  104°. 

Isomerides  of  the  following  amidoximes  could  not  be  prepared. 

Benzenylamidoxime  methylic  ether  (compare  Abstr.,  1889,  1064)i 
crvstallises  in  the  monosymmetric  svstem  ;  a  :  b  :  c  =  2-717  :  1  :  2-116. 
1^'=  121°  52'.  The  corresponding pro^Ji/Zzc  ether,  CPh(NO-C3H7)NHo, 
prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  propoxide  and  propylic  iodide  on 
benzenylamidoxime,  is  crystallogi^aphically  similar  to  the  preceding, 
and  melts  at  27°. 

Paratolenylamidoxime  ethylic  ether  (comjiare  Schubart,  Abstr.,, 
1890,  47)  is  monosymmetric  ;  a  :  b  :  c  =  0-539  :  1  :  0-272.  ^  =  69°. 
The  corresponding  methylic  ether  is  also  monosymmetric. 

Anisenylamidoxime  ethylic  ether  (compare  Miller,  Abstr.,  1890,. 
144)  is  obtained  in  monosymmetric  crystals  ; 

a  :b  :  c  =  0-8080  :  1  :  0-9357.      ft  =  86°  9'. 

The  above  results  show  that  the  only  classes   of  hydroxylamine- 
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•derivatives  readily  obtained  in  polymoi-phous  modifications,  are  the 
alkylhydroxamic  acids,  the  alkylic  dihydroxamates,  and  the  triacidyl- 
hydroxvlamines  ;  polymorphism  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  pro- 
perty of  these  substances.  Polymorphism  is  never  observed  amongst 
the  hydroxamic  acids,  the  alkylic  hydroxamates  or  the  dihydrox- 
ainic  acids.  These  substances  may  be  prepared  by  a  number  of 
different  methods — thus,  the  same  benzhydroxamic  acid  is  obtained 
from  a-  and  /3-ethylbenzhydroxamic  acid,  and  from  the  a-,  /3-, 
and  7-tribenzhydroxylamines — the  probability  of  the  'occurrence 
of  polymorphism  amongst  these  substances  is  therefore  very  small. 
It  would  also  seem  that  alkylic  acidylhydroxamates  only  occur  in 
■one  modification,  although  here  the  experimental  evidence  is  not  so 
extensive  as  in  the  preceding  cases.  In  certain  classes  three  modifi- 
cations of  some  of  the  substances  may  be  obtained ;  it  may  conse- 
quently be  supposed  that  each  of  these  substances  is  trimorphons, 
<ilthougli  whether  this  also  holds  for  those  groups  in  which  not  more 
than  two  modifications  have  been  observed  is  of  course  still  uncertain. 
The  crystal lographic  examination  of  compounds  of  the  same  type 
shows  that  there  is  in  many  cases  a  great  similarity  between  them ; 
no  conclusions  of  importance,  however,  can  be  drawn  from  this  fact. 

After  referring  to  Hantzsch  and  Werner's  stereocheruical  hypo- 
thesis (Abstr.,  1892,  461),  the  author  points  out  that  in  those  sub- 
stances which  exhibit  polymorphism  there  is  always  one  carbon  atom, 
which  is  attached  to  four  different  I'adicles ;  by  the  change  of  orien- 
tation of  this  carbon  atom,  three  different  configurations  of  the  same 
structural  formula  can  be  devised.  It  is,  however,  not  impi'obable 
that  the  differences  between  the  various  modifications  of  the  above 
■substances  are  structural  differences.  Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of 
assigning  the  structurally  different  constitutions,  CPh-C(OEt)!N'OH 

NH 
and  CPh*C(Olilt)<^  I      ,  to  the  two  ethylbenzhydroxamic  acids,  and 

the  properties  of  the  three  ethylic  paratolnbenzhydroxamates  seem  to 
•be  satisfactorily  cxjilained  by  the  following  three  formulae, 

C7H,-C(0Et):X-0-C0Ph,  C-H,•C(OEt)<T■^^^^  and 

C.H,.C(OEt)<~^~>0. 

W.  J.  P. 

Space  Isomerism  of  Carbodiphenylimides  and  Carboditolyl- 
-imides.  By  C.  S(1iall  (Ber.,  1804,  27,  2696— 2700).— The  author  gives 
reasons  for  regarding  the  three  modifications  of  each  of  these  diimidcs 
■as  really  isomeric,  and  not  polymeric  (compare  Abstr.,  1892,  1452 ; 
1893,  i,  701).  The  fourth  (c)  modification  of  carbodiphenylimide, 
])reviously  described,  has  been  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  /i-diimide 
with  triphenylguanidine.  C  F.  IJ. 

S3rnthesis  of  Piperic  acid  and  Piperine.  Py  A.  Ladenmukg  and 
-\I.  h^cnoi/JZ  (V.V/-.,  Is'Jl,  27,  2958— 2960).— Piperonal  does  not  con- 
dense  with    crotonaldehyde,  but  with  acetaldehyde  in   presence  of 
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•alkali  it  yieldn  ^iipcronalacraldehyde,  CHjIOilCeHs-CHICH'CHO,  -wliich 
•crystallises  in  yellow  plates,  melts  at  70°,  boils  at  180 — \Q{f 
(20  mm.),  and  lias  a  slight  aromatic  odour.  The  phenylhydrazoi/i' 
forms  yellow  crystals,  melts  at  100°,  and  turns  brown  on  exposure  to 
light.  The  anilide  cr3^stallises  in  pale  j-ellow  needles  melting  at  118°. 
Piperic  acid  is  formed  by  fusing  piperonalacraldehj^de  with  anhydrous 
-sodium  acetate  and  acetic  anhydride ;  it  is  identical  with  the 
natural  acid.  The  following  salts  were  prepared  from  both  acids, 
and  were  found  to  agree  in  properties  : — The  potafsinm  salt  crystal- 
lises in  lustrous  needles;  the  sof/i»!n  .ya// is  crystalline  ;  the  calcium, 
barium,  and  marjnesinm  salts  appear  as  if  they  wei'e  amorphous,  but 
in  reality  consist  of  slender,  microscopic  needles ;  the  manganous  salt 
-crystallises  in  lustrous,  yellow  plates,  the  copper  salt  in  slender,  blue, 
stellate  needles.     The  lead  salt  is  amorphous.  J.  B.  T. 

Action  of  Methylic  Iodide  on  Potassium  Resacetophenone. 

By  G.  Gkegor  {Mouatsh.,  1894,  15,  437—445). — It  has  recently  been 
shown  by  Wechsler  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  521)  that  potassium  resaceto- 
phenone is  converted  by  the  action  of  ethylic  iodide  into  diethoxy- 
acetophenone,  both  ethyl  groups  being  present  as  ethoxy-groups. 
The  author  has  continued  the  investigation,  with  the  view  of  dis- 
covering whether  any  other  compounds  are  formed  in  the  action,  and 
also  to  ascertain  if  analogous  products  could  be  obtained  by  the  action 
of  methylic  iodide. 

By  the  action  of  ethylic  iodide  on  potassium  resacetophenone,  the 
author  has  obtained,  in  addition  to  the  diethyl  derivative,  a  i7wnet1iijl- 
derivative,  CsHvOo-OEt,  which  can  be  separated  from  the  crude  product 
by  shaking  the  ethereal  solution  with  potash.  It  crystallises  in  long, 
colourless  needles,  melts  at  48°,  and,  with  ferric  chloride,  gives  a 
reddish-brown  coloration  with  a  tinge  of  violet. 

The  methylic  derivatives  are  prepared  by  boiling  a  solution  of 
resacetophenone  and  j^otash  in  methylic  alcohol  with  methylic  iodide, 
■distilling  off  the  alcohol,  mixing  with  water,  and  extracting  with  ether. 
The  ethereal  solution  is  shaken  with  potash  to  remove  phenolic 
compounds,  and  the  oil  which  remains  on  evaporating  the  ethereal 
solution  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  precipitated  with  water.  Two  pro- 
ducts are  thus  obtained,  one  separating  in  crystals  and  the  other  as 
an  oil.  The  former  is  a  mixture  of  a  methyl-  and  dimethyl-resaceto- 
phenone,  wliich  may  be  separated  by  crystallisation  from  light  pe- 
troleum, the  monomethj'l- derivative  being  present  in  small  quantity 
•only.  The  dimethyl-deviYSLiive  is  thus  obtained  in  colourless  plates  ; 
it  melts  at  80 — 81°,  and  only  contains  one  met;hoxyl  group ;  hence 
the  compound  has  the  constitution  C8Hc02Me*0!Me.  The  substance 
which  separates  as  an  oil  on  adding  water  to  the  alcoholic  solution 
has  the  composition  of  a  dimethylresacetophenone,  but  the  determi- 
nation of  the  number  of  methoxyl  groups  shows  that  it  is  not 
homogeneous,  but  consists  probably  of  a  mixture  of  dimethoxyaceto- 
phenone  with  another  dimethyl  derivative. 

The  portion  of  the  product  which  was  soluble  in  alkali  consists 
chiefly  of  the  monomethyl-derivsitiYe,  which,  after  crystallisation  from 
alcohol,  melts  at  49"",  and  is  coloured  dark   reddish- brown  by  ferric 
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chloride.  It  Las  the  composition  CoHmOa,  and  contains  one  methoxyl 
group,  and  is  therefore  nicthoxy  acetophenone,  CgHiOvOMe. 

H.  G.  C. 

Gallacetophenone.  By  M.  Niixcki  (Ber.,  1804,  27,  2737—2738).— 
The  acetyl-jLiroup  in  galhicetopiienone,  chlorogallacetophenone,  and 
gallobenzoplienone  lias  probably  the  same  position  as  the  carboxyl 
gTonp  in  pyrogallolcarboxj-lic  acid,  namely  is  adjacent  to  an  hydroxy  1 
gi'oup.  The  three  ketones  named  above  all  behave  towards  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  similar  manner  to  pyrogalh^lcarboxylic  acid,  a  violet  coloi- 
aiion  being  produced  when  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  trace  of  nitric 
acid  is  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  the  compound  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Chloi'Ogalloacetophenone,  moreover,  is  converted,  by  treatment  with 
calcium  carbonate,  into  the  anhydroglycogallol,  C6H2(OH)3*CO*CH2Cl 

=  C6Ho(OH)2<^j^>CH.,  +  HCl.       This    behaviour    is    not   shown 

by  such  compounds  as  chloracetocatechone,  C6H3(OH)o*CO*CH2Cl 
[OH  :  OH  :  COCH.Cl  =  1:2:  4],  in  which  the  chloracetyl  group 
is  not  in  the  ortho-position  to  anv  of  the  hydroxyl-groups. 

A.  H. 
Interaction  of  the  Sodium  Derivatives  of  Phenol  with 
Ethylic  Monochloracetate  and  Dichloracetate.  By  K.  Auwers 
and  K.  Hav.maxn  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  2795— 280G  ;  compare  Bischoft' 
and  Waldeii,  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  403). — Ethylic  diphotoxy  acetate, 
CH(0Ph)2*C00Et,  prepared  by  heating  phenol,  ethylic  dichlor- 
acetate, and  sodium  in  alcoholic  solution,  is  a  pale  yellow 
oil,  which  is  readily  hydrolysed  by  soda,  and  boils  at  208" 
(28  mm.),  229°  (41  mm.),  or  at  240°  (53  mm.);  the  yield  is  60  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical.  The  acid  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic 
acid  in  silky,  lustrous  needles,  melts  at  91°,  and  is  less  soluble  in 
water  than  ])henoxyacetic  acid.  The  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  copper  salts 
are  sparingly  soluble;  tlie  sodium  salt  is  crystalline.  The  amide 
crystallises  in  lustrous  plates,  melts  at  108°,  and  in  benzene  solution 
gives  abnormal  cyroscopic  results.  The  yield  is  almost  quantitative. 
Dihromodiphevoxyaceiic  acid,  t'H(0*CoH4Br)./COOH,  formed  by  the 
action  of  aqueous  bromine  on  the  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution, 
crystallises  in  slender  needles  melting  at  151°.  The  [silver  and 
sodium  salts  are  sparingly  soluble;  the  former  darkens  on  exposure  to 
light.  Di})henoxyacetic  acid  resembles  phenoxyacetic  acid  in  its 
behaviour  towards  nitric  acid  ;  it  is  scarcely  attacked  by  dilute  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1*3),  but  with  the  concentrated  acitl  yields  nitrophenols. 

Ethylic  di-oL-napidhoxyacetate,  CH(0'CioH7)nCO-OEt,  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  phenoxy-derivative,  is  a  viscid  oil,  and  decom- 
poses when  distilled.  The  acid  crystallises  in  lustrous  prisms,  and 
melts  at  174°.  The  sodium  salt  crystallises  in  lustrous,  concentric 
needles.  Ethylic  di-ft-napluhoxyarctate  resembles  the  a-derivative  in. 
properties  and  mode  of  preparation.  The  acid  crystallises  in  prisms, 
and  melts  at  134°,     The  sodium  salt  is  crystalline. 

Ethylic  orthohromophenoayacetate,  C6H4Br-0-CH2'COOPJt,  prepared 
from  orthobromopheno),  ethylic  chloracetale,  and  sodium  ethoxide,, 
boils  at  IGU-  170'  (IG  mm.).  The  acid  crystalli.ses  in  pearly,  lustrous 
plates,     melts     at     142"5 — 143°,     and    decomposes    when    distilled. 
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Attempts  to  eliminate  hydrogen  bi'omidc  by  the  action  of  alkalis, 
nnder  varied  conditions,  were  unsuccessful.  Tlie  amide  crystallises 
in  colourless  plates,  melts  at  151°,  and  boils  at  250 — 300°  under 
the  ordinary  pressure. 

Methylic  salicylate  and  ethylic  chloracetate  combine,  form- 
ing an  oily,  ethereal  salt,  which,  on  hydrolysis,  yields  salicylo- 
.acetic  acid,  COOH-CeHj-O-CH^-COOH  ;  this  crystallises  from  ben- 
zene in  needles,  from  water  in  pearly,  lustrous  plates,  and  melts  at 
191*5 — 192°,  not  at  186 — ISl"  as  stated  by  Rossing-,  who  prepared  it 
by  the  oxidation  of  orthaldehydopheuoxyacetic  acid. 

Guaiacol  readily  combines  with  ethylic  chloracetate  and  ethylic 
dichloracetate ;  ethylic  cjuaiacolglijcollafe,  OMe'CeHi-O'CHo'COOEt, 
formed  in  the  latter  case,  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid  boiling  at 
17.5 — 179°  (27  mm.).  The  acid  has  recently  been  described  by 
Cutolo  (A.bstr.,  1894,1,  289);  the  amid*'  is  deposited  from  benzene 
in  colourless,  lustrous,  concentric  crystals  melting  at  138". 

Dibromonitrophenol  [OH  :  Br  :  NO.,  :  Br  =  1  :  2  :  4  :  6],  ortho- 
and  para-nitrophenols,  and  ortho-  and  para-hydroxybenzoic  acids, 
do  not  react  with  ethylic  chloracetate ;  resorcinol  has  little  action 
on  ethylic  dichloracetate,  and  ortho-  and  para-uitrophenol  none; 
thiophenol  and  ethylic  dichloracetate  yield  phenylic  bisulphide. 

The  authors  have  2:)Ostponed  the  full  investigation  of  their  subject 
until  the  completion  of  Bischoff  and  Walden's  work  {loc.  cit.).  The 
above  results  show  the  great  influence  exerted  by  a  second  negative 
o-roup  in  the  benzene  nucleus  ;  its  position  and  nature,  whether  nitro-, 
carboxyl-,  or  hydroxyl-,  are  of  little  importance,  and  the  presence  of 
a,  haloo-en  atom  in  the  benzene  ring  does  not  appear  to  affect  the 
reaction.  J-  B.  T. 

Constitution  of  PMoretin.  By  Mrs.  H.  A.  Michael  {Ber.,  1894, 
27,  2686 — 2689). — When  phloretin  is  treated  with  acetic  anhydride 
in  the  presence  of  a  little  zinc  chloride,  anhydrous  sodium  acetate,  or 
stannic  chloride,  it  yields  a  ir/ace////-derivative  melting  at  93'5 — '.)4-5°, 
not  a  diacetyl  derivative  as  Schitf  (Anualen,  156,  1)  thought.  If  the 
mixture  is  heated  for  2 — 3  hours,  a  substance  melting  at  166 — 167° 
is  formed,  probably  a  condensation  product  of  phloretin.  Phloretin 
itself  is  probably  the  phloroo-lacinol  salt  of  j^hloretic  acid,  with  the 
formula  OH-CeHrC.HrCOO-CeHsCOH),.  C.  F.  B. 

Ethylic  Isophthalodicyanacetate.  By  J.  Locher  (Gompt.  rend., 
1894,119,274 — 276). — Ethylicisophthalodlcijanacetnte  \^oht?ancd.'n-\  the 
«ame  way  as  the  terephthalic  derivative  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  593)  by  the 
action  of  isophthalic  chloride  on  ethylic  sodiocyanacetate  in  presence  of 
ether.  It  foi-ms  white  microscopic  needles  which  melt  at  191 — 192°  ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  chloroform,  and  also  dis- 
solves in  other  oi'ganic  solvents.  Boiling  water,  alkalis,  and  strong 
acids  decompose  it  with  formation  of  isophthalic  acid  and  ethylic 
cyanacetate. 

Ethylic  isophthalodicyanacetate  acts  as  a  bibasic  acid,  and  can  be 
titrated  in  dilute  alcoholic  solution  with  phenolphthalein  as  indicator. 
The  disilver  derivative  is  a  white  amorphous  powder  which  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  becomes  black  when  exposed  to  light;  the  cupric  deriva- 
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tive  forms  oreen  crystals  contaitiinf^  2H..0,  wliicli  is  g-iven  off  in  a 
vacuum  ;  the  ferric  derivative  is  a  brownisli  red  crystalline  powder 
insoluble  in  water  and  oru-aiiic  solvents  ;  the  ammonium  salt  is  a 
white  crystalline  powder  which  dissolves  in  watei",  and  melts  and 
decomposes  at  l.SO — llVA". 

The  dimethyl-derivative.  CcH4[CO-CMe(CN)-COOEt]2,  is  easily 
obtained  by  the  action  of  methylic  iodide  on  the  silver  derivative  in 
presence  of  methylic  alcohol.  It  crystallises  from  methylic  alcohol  in 
brilliant  white  microscopic  needles  which  melt  at  188^,  and  are  in- 
soluble in  water  and  solutions  of  alkalis,  but  dissolve  in  organic 
solvents. 

The  dihydrazone  is  readily  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the  para- 
derivative,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  white  microscopic  needles 
which  melt  at  2G0 — 2Gi',  and  become  red  on  exposure  to  air.  It  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  all  oi'ganic  solvents,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  is  decomposed  by  hot  water,  alkalis,  and  acids. 

The  author  has  been  unable  to  obtain  the  meta-  and  para-deriva- 
tives corresponding  to  the  orthophthalomonocyanacetatc  described  bv 
UnWer.  C.  H.  B.  * 

Action  of  Aniline  Bases  on  Benzoin.  By  B.  Lachowicz 
{Monatsli.,  liSl'i,  15,  402 — -iO;>). — A  recent  publication  by  Japp  and 
Murray  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  90)  has  led  the  author  to  revise  his  previous: 
work  (ihiJ.,  89).  He  now  tinds  that  sc/:J-diphenylanilindole,  which 
melts  at  12.")°,  results  from  the  interaction  of  aniline  hydrocloi'ide  and 
benzoinanilide,  whilst  paratoluidine  hydrochloride  and  benzoinanilide 
give  rise  to  the  same  product,  and,  in  addition  to  a/:J-diphenylpara- 
toluindole,  which  melts  at  155°.  The  last-named  product  also  result.s. 
from  the  interaction  of  paratokiidine  hydrochloride  and  benzo'in- 
paratoluidide,  whilst  aniline  hydrochloride  and  benzo'inparatoluindole 
yield  both  the  indoles,  and  these  can  be  separated  by  repeated 
recrystallisation.  G.  T.  M. 

Fluorescein  Colouring  Matters.  By  K.JMojilai  and  P.  KocH(iier., 
1894.  27,  2b87 — 2897). — The  author  applies  the  name  of  jinorone  to 
substances  containing  the  group  1,  and  of  jlnorlmr  to  the  corresi^ond- 
ing  imides,  II ;  the  name  of  the  acid  or  aldehyde  from  which  the 
eential  CR  group  in  each  comjiound  is  supi)Osed  to  be  derived  being 
prefixed. 


/-1  IX 

Fonnaldehydehydroxyfiunroiie,  d^iO'^/.  _^CoH3'OH,    is    formed 

when  diresorcinylmethane  (Abstr.,  1892,  85G)  is  warmed  with  concen- 
ti-ated  sulphuric  acid,  or  zinc  chloride  and  a  little  aluminium  chloride, 
but  has  not  been  obtained  quite  pure.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
alkalis,  the  dilute  solutions  having  an  intense  gi-een  fluorescence. 
The  diorcinylmethane  ("  methylenediorciuol  "),  CH2[C6H2Me(OH)2]2, 
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was  obtained  by  the  action  of  formaldeliyde  on  orcinol  in  the  pre- 
sence of  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  small  white  crystals,  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and,  when  heated,  decomposes  without  meltin"'.     Formal- 

dehydehydroxytohifluorone,     CsHsMeO-^Q  _]>C6H2Me'OH,      prepared 

from  diorcinylmethane,  separates  from  niethylic  alcohol  in  dark-brown, 
crystalline  granules.  Its  solutions  in  alkalis  have  a  yellowish-green 
fluorescence. 

The  product  of  the  condensation  of  acetaldehyde  with  resorcinol 
appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  different  substances,  formed  by  the 
interaction  of  the  two  in  different  proportions,  but  may  be  used  for 
the  preparation  oi  acetaldehydehydroxi/fiuoronc, 

C6H30<^^>CcH3-OH, 

which  is  a  yellowish-brown  substance  resembling-  the  formaldehyde- 
compound  in  properties. 

Acetaldehyde  also  reacts  with  orcinol,  but  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  obtain  the  condensation  product  or  the  coi'responding 
fluorone  in  the  pure  state. 

Dimethylmetamidophenol  reacts  with  acetaldehyde  in  the  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  ethylideneteframethyldunetamidophenol 
CjMe[C6H3(OH)'NMeo]2,  which  is  a  light-violet  coloured  crystalline- 
substance,  melts  at  140°,  and  is  soluble  in  acids  and  alkalis.  When 
this  substance  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  tetramethyldiaviido- 
diphenylefhylideiie  oxide  is  formed  and  may  be  precipitated  by 
caustic  soda  as  a  violet  coloured  mass.  On  oxidation  with  ferric- 
chloride  or  sodium  nitrite  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  salt  of 
acetaldehydetetnt'metliyla'midofl.uoriminm  hydrochloride  is  formed  and 
may  be  salted  out  in  the  usual  way ;  zinc  chloride  precipitates  the- 
zinc  double  salt.  Alkalis  added  to  the  solution  of  the  colouring" 
matter  precipitate  the  colour  base,  which  is  a  dark  violet,  crystalline 
mass,  melting  at  152°.;  Its  solutions  in  dilute  acids  are  red,  and  show- 
a  strong  yellow  fluorescence.  When  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  the 
base  has  the  composition  requii-ed  by  the  foi-mula 

OH-NMeo:C6H3<Q^^>CeH3-N'Me2.     The  chloride  and  sidphafe  are 

very  soluble,  the  picrate  and  iodide  sparingly  soluble.  The  platino- 
chloride  forms  dark  plates  with  green  metallic  lustre.  Formaldehyde 
condenses  with  dimethylamidophenol  in  a  similar  manner,  producing 
tetramethyldiamidodihydroxydiphenylmethane,  which  crystallises  in 
small  violet  plates  melting  at  175°.  When  treated  with  dehydrating"^ 
and  oxidising  agents  it  yields  forvialdehydetetrainefhylaviido/lHoriiitiim 
chloride,  the  zinc  double  salt  of  which  is  known  commercially  as 
pyronine  (German  patent,  No.  59003).  A.  H. 

Compounds  containing  the  Group  C,iHiO>.  By  A.  Angeu 
(Gazzetta,  1894,  24,  ii,  59—67;  compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  355).— The 
author  discusses  the  constitutions  of  compounds  containing  the  group- 
C„H20.  and  their  derivatives,  which  he  has  investigated. 

W.  J.  P. 
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1  :  5-Diketones.  By  E.  K-voevexagel  {Annalen,  1894,  281,  25 — 
126  ;  compai'e  Absti\,  1893,  i,  419  and  697).- — Symmetrical  derivatives 
of  this  type  are  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  aldehydes  with  ethylic 
acetoacetate  and  analogous  compounds  under  the  influence  of 
primary  and  secondary  amines  (Hantzsch),  whilst  unsymmetrical 
1  :  5-diketones  are  prepared  by  the  addition  of  substances  containing 
salt-forming  methyleuic  hydrogen  to  unsaturated  compounds,  in  the 
presence  of  sodium  ethoxide  or  primary  and  secondary  amines.  The 
formation"  of  pyridine  derivatives  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  on 
1  :  S-diketones  is  limited  to  those  which  do  not  undergo  the  inti'a- 
raolecular  condensation  alread}--  described  (loc.  cit.). 

KetophenylparacophciKme,     0<[prjp,   >CH'COPh     (compare     W. 

"Wisliceuus,  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  714),  is  obtained  by  saturating  a  well- 
cooled  mixture  of  ethylic  benzoylpyi'uvate  and  benzaldehyde  with 
hydrogen  chloride.  "When  warmed  with  strong  potash,  a  solution 
exhibiting  yellow  fluorescence  is  produced,  and  benzaldehyde  is 
eliminated.  It  melts  at  212°,  and  prolonged  exposure  to  the  tem- 
pex'ature  220 — 230°  causes  it  to  become  deep  red,  equal  volumes  of 
carbonic  oxide  and  anhydride  being  evolved  ;  the  residual  oil  yields 
benzylideneacetoplienone  when  distilled  in  a  vacuum.  Brought  in 
contact  with  deoxybenzo'in  in  presence  of  sodium  ethoxide,  keto- 
phenylparacophenone  gives  rise  to  deo.vyhenzohibenzylideneacetophen- 
one,  COPh-CHo-CHPh-CHPh-COPh,  which  melts  at  189°  ;  it  is  also 
formed  by  mixing  together  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  benzylidene- 
acetopheuone  and  deoxybenzoin  with  sodium  ethoxide.  On  heating  it 
with  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  (2 — 3  niols.)  in  dilute  alcoholic 
solution  for  four  hours  at  140 — 150°,  2  : -i  :  o  :  6-tetraphen7jlpyri- 
(h'ne  is  formed,  which  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  melting  at 
179°,  whilst  the  oxime  of  deoxybenzoinbenzylideneacetophenone  is 
produced  when  the  constituents  are  heated  together  for  two  hours 
on  the  water  bath  ;  this  melts  at  212°,  and  yields  2:4:5:  6-tetra- 
phenylpyridine  under  the  influence  of  hydrogen  chloride. 

Ethylic  benzylidenedibenzoijlpyruvafe,  CHPh(CHBz-C0-C00Et)2,  is 
prepared  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  diethylamine  or  piperidine  to  a 
mixture  of  benzaldehyde  and  ethylic  benzoylpyruvate  (2  mols.)  ;  it 
melts  at  162°.  When  boiled  with  water,  one  molecular  proportion  of 
ethylic  benzoylpyruvate  is  eliminated,  with  formation  of  ketophenyl- 
paracophenone. 

Ethylic  benzylidenedibenzoylacetate  (Buchner  and  Curtins,  Abstr., 
1885,  1238)  is  produced  by  the  condensation  of  ethylic  benzoylacetate 
with  benzaldehyde  under  the  influence  of  diethylamine;  it  melts  at 
95°.  Ethylic  2:4:  Q-triphenylpyridine-'i^  :  b-dicarboxylate,  which  melts 
at  146°,  is  obtained  from  it  by  heating  with  hydroxylamine  for  four 
hours  at  120—130°. 

Ethylic  methylenedihenzoylacetate,  CH2(CHBz*COOEt)2,  melting  at 
86°,  is  prepared  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  diethylamine  to  a  mixture 
■  of  ethylic  benzoylacetate  and  formaldehyde  solution. 

Ethylic  3  :  5-diphenyl-\2-^^<^totetrahydwbenzene-6-carboxylate, 

CPh<^gi^^Q>CH-COOEt, 
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is  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  etbylic  acetoacetate  and  benzyl- 
ideneacetophenone  in  presence  of  sodium  ethoxide  ;  it  melts  at 
109°.  "When  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  four  hours  at 
160°,  it  yields  3  :  5-diphe7iyl-Ao-ketotetrahydrobenzene,  which  melts  at 
70—72.° 

Deo,vybenzo'inparacinnamylanisoil  (deo.rifhenzo'inbenzylideneparameth- 
o.ryacetophenone),  OMe-CeHi-CO'CHj-CHPh-CHPh-COPh,  is  obtained 
by  adding  alcoholic  potash  to  a  mixture  of  cinnamylaniso'il  and 
deoxybenzo'in  in  molecular  proportion;  it  melts  at  206°.  Substi- 
tuting ethylic  laalonate  for  deoxybenzoin,  the  compound  CigHigOs  is 
formed,  melting  at  166°,  whilst  benzylic  cyanide  gives  rise  to  the 
compound  C24H22O4  when  heated  with  cinnamylaniso'il  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  for  two  hours  at  120° ;  this  melts  at  201°. 

Ethylic  decry benzo'inhenzyUdeueacetoacetate, 

COOEt-CHAc-CHPh-CHPh-COPh 

is  obtained  by  adding  sodium  ethoxide  to  a  mixture  of  ethylic 
benzylideneacetoacetate  and  deoxybenzoin  in  molecular  proportion 
dissolved  in  alcohol ;  it  melts  at  123°.  The  action  of  hydro xylamine 
on  this  substance  gives  rise  to  an  oxime  of  the  constitution 

pTTp>,^CH(COOEt)-C(:NOH).^p 
CHPh<(.jjp^ CPh>^^' 

in  place  of  a  pyridine  derivative,  two  molecules  of  water  having  been 
eliminated  instead  of  three.  This  oxime  melts  and  decomposes  at 
150—155°. 

Ethylic  3:4:  o-triphenyl-Xz-Jcetotetrahydrobenzetie-Q-carboxylatey 

^^^CO-CH(COOEt)>^^^^' 

is  prepared  by  passing  hydrogen  chloride  through  alcohol  in  which 
ethylic  deoxybenzoinbenzylideneacetoacetate  is  suspended ;  it  melts 
at  184^.  When  boiled  for  several  hours  with  alcoholic  potash 
(rather  more  than  2  mols.),  it  is  converted  into  iso-3  :  4  :  5-triphenyl- 
Aa-ketotetrahydrobenzene,  which  melts  at  138° ;  this  is  also  formed 
on  boiling  a  mixture  of  ethylic  benzylideneacetoacetate  and  deoxy- 
benzoin (1  mol.)  with  caustic  potash  (rather  less  than  2  mols.)  ; 
if  the  proportion  of  potash  used  is  greater  than  this,  or  if  the  fore- 
going compound  is  heated  in  alcoholic  solution  with  a  few  di'ops  of 
potash,  3:4:  5-triphenyl-A2-ketotetrahydrobenzene,  melting  at  186°, 
is  produced  (compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  419)  ;  the  oxime  melts  at  209°, 
whilst  its  isomeride  melts  at  120°. 

Txiphenylbenzene,  [Phj  =  1  :  2  :  3],  is  formed  when  3:4:  5-tri- 
phenyl-Aj-ketotetrahydrobenzene  or  its  isomeride  is  distilled  with 
zinc  chloride;  it  melts  at  150 — 155°  (compare  A.  Smith,  Abstr., 
1893,  i,  220).  Triphenylketotetrahydrobenzene  yields  a  bromo- 
derivative,  which  melts  at  218°,  the  isomeride  melting  at  175°.  Potas- 
sium permanganate  has  no  action  on  triphenylketotetrahydrobenzene, 
but  is  at  once  decolorised  when  the  isomeric  modification  is  warmed 
with  it. 

Condensation  of  ethylic  benzylideneacetoacetate  with  deoxybenzoin 
VOL.  LXYIII.   i.  e 
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iiud  ammouia  gives  ri'^e  to  etliijlic  mefh[/IfriphenyldihydropyridinecarI)~ 
nxrjlate,  CPli<^y'^^^j^>C-COOEt  (compare  Paal  and  Strasseiv 

Abstr.,  1888,  62) ;  it  melts  at  170°. 

Ethylic  3-metliyl-r)-pheiiyl-A2-ketotetraliydrobenzene-4  :  6-dicarb- 
oxylate  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  419)  yields  an  oxlme,  which  inelts  at  173". 

JBenzi/lideneacefylar.tfone,  CAc^ICHPh,  -which  boils  at  185 — 188" 
(15  mm.),  is  obtained  by  heating  the  liydrochlnridc  above  its  melting 
point  in  a  vacuum,  this  salt  being  formed  on  leading  hydi'ogeu  chlor- 
ide into  a  well-cooled  mixture  of  acetylacetone  and  benzaldehydu' 
(1  mpl.) ;  it  melts  at  104 — 105°,  hydrogen  chloride  being  eliminated. 
Benzylidenediacetylacetone,  CHPh(CHAco)2,  is  produced  when  a  few 
drops  of  diethylamine  are  added  to  a  mixture  of  acetylacetone  with 
benzylideneacetylacetone  in  molecular  proportion,  or  by  the  influence 
of  the  same  base  on  a  mixture  of  beuzaldehyde  Avith  acetylacetone 
(2  mols.)  ;  it  melts  at  166°.  Hydroxylamiue  gives  rise  to  a  coni- 
poiind  which  melts  at  145°,  and  phenylhvdrazine  yields  a  compound- 
of  the  formula  CosH.iXsOo.  melting  at  177°. 

3-Methyl'b-phe7iyl-.^i-^cetotetrahydroheiizene,  CH^ ,q  _  /,  jT->CHPh- 

is  formed  on  boiling  benzylidenediacetylacetone  with  caustic  potash  ; 
it  melts  at  35—36°,  and  boils  at  189— i<>4''  (15—20  mm.).  It  is  also 
formed  -when  ethylic  3-methyl-5-phenyl-A2-ketotetrahydrobenzene- 
4  :  6-dicarboxylateis  boiled  Avith  caustic  potash  or  heated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  at  160°.  A  more  convenient  method  of  preparation 
consists  in  boiling  ethylic  benzylidenediacetoacetate  with  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash.     The  crime  melts  at  115°. 

Ethylic  henzylidtneact'tylacdoneacetoacetatc  is  formed  Avhen  a  feu- 
drops  of  diethylamine  are  added  to  a  mixture  of  benzylideneacetyl- 
acetone and  ethylic  acetoacetate  (1  mol.) ;  it  melts  at  156",  and  i.s 
converted  into  the  foregoing  compound  when  boiled  with  dilute 
caustic  potash.  When  hydrogen  chloride  is  led  through  absolute 
alcohol  in  which  benzylidenediacetylacetone  is  suspended,  a  compound 
is  formed,  which  melts  at  152°,  and  probably  has  the  constitution 
.CO-CH:CMe. 

CHf CHPh  -    /ClI. 

^CMe:CH-CO'^ 

Beoryhenzoinhenzylidcneavetylacetonc,  CHAcvCHPh'CHPh'COPh,  is- 
produced  by  the  addition  of  a  few  di'ops  of  diethylamine  to  u 
mixture  of  benzylideneacetylacetone  and  deoxybenzoin  (1  mol.)  in 
alcohol  ;  it  melts  at  191—192°.  The  oxune  melts  at  205—206'. 
3:4:  b-Triplienyl-d-acetyl-Ai-ketotetraJiydi-obenzene, 

P,,^CPh-C}[F^h        „p, 

Hiclting  at  221  ,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  rather  less  (luin  one 
molecular  proportion  of  sodium  ethoxide  on  the  foregoing  ketone;, 
the  employment  of  two  leads  to  the  formation  of  3:4:  5-triphenyl- 
A^-ketotetrahydrobenzene. 

Ethylic,  rinuaniyh'deucdiacetoacetatf',  CHPh:C}i-CK(C'H.Ac-COO}'k),, 
i.s   obtained   by  the   condensation   of    cinnamaldehyde  with   ethylic 
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acetoacetate  (2  mols.)  under  the  inflaenee  of  dietliylamine  or  piper- 
idine  (compare  Biginelli,  Abstr.,  1890,  76S).  It  melts  at  160—101°, 
and  if  submitted  to  the  action  of  hydrog^en  chloride,  when  suspended 
in  well-cooled  absolute  alcohol,  it  gives  rise  to  ethylic  S-methifl-!J- 
rinnamyl-X2-Jietotetrahydrubeuzene-4!  :  6-dicarbo.vi/latf^,  which  melts  at 
127°.  Employing  warm  caustic  soda  instead  of  hydrogen  chloride, 
'd-methyl-h-cinnamijl-Xi-httotetrahydrobenzene, 

CH<^Q^^^->CH-CH:CHPh, 

is  obtained.  It  melts  at  56°  and  boils  at  243^  (10  mm.)  ;  the  oxime 
melts  at  176—177°. 

Ethylic  metbylenediacetoacetate  (ethylic  diacetvlglutarate)  is  pre- 
pared by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  dietliylamine  or  piperidine  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  to  a  mixture  of  40  per  cent,  formaldehyde  solution 
with  ethylic  acetoacetate  (2  mols.),  the  liquid  being  well  cooled  for 
5 — 6  hours.  It  forms  a  viscid  oil,  free  from  colour  and  odour  ;  it 
boils  -and  decomposes  at  190 — 210°  (20  mm.).  Ammonia  converts 
it  into  ethylic  dihydrolutidinedicai'boxylate  (compai^e  Clriess  and 
Harrow,  Abstr.,  1888,  1813).  Water  is  eliminated  from  ethylic 
metbylenediacetoacetate  with  formation  of  ethylic  3-methyl-Ao-keto- 
tetrahydrobenzene-4  :  6-dicarboxylate,  the  latter  substance  yielding 
o-metbyl-Ao-ketohexenylene  on  hydrolysis  (compare  Hagemann, 
Abstr.,  1893,  i,  394).  The  oxime  melts  at  03'^,  and  its  hydrochloride 
at  159°  ;  the  6e?irrt?//-derivative  of  the  oxime  forms  lustrous  needles 
which  melt  at  116°. 

Tctrahydrometatolnidine,  CH<^Ptt/-ntu  \.pTT"^t'Ho,  is  obtained  by 

heating  3-methyl-A3-ketotetrahydrobenzene  with  ammonium  formate 
for  five  hours  at  220 — 230°,  and  subsequent  hydrolysis  of  the  f army  I - 
derivative,  w'hich  boils  at  260 — 275°.  The  free  base  forms  a  colourless 
liquid  having  an  odour  suggestive  both  of  camphor  and  of  ammonia ; 
it  boils  at  152 — 155°,  and  is  very  volatile  in  a  current  of  steam.  The 
hydrochloride  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  the  aqueous 
solution  decomposing  when  heated ;  the  plafiuochloride  melts  and 
decompo.ses  at  280°.  The  car6a w.«/o-derivative  forms  large,  trans- 
parent plates  which  melt  at  1 76°,  and  the  phcnylthiocarhamido- 
derivative  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  slender,  lustrous  needles 
which  melt  at  122°. 

Ethylic  ethylidenediacetoact'latc,  CHMe(CHAc-C;00Et)2,  is  pre- 
pared like  ethylic  metbylenediacetoacetate,  acetakhhyde  being  sub- 
stituted for  formaldehyde ;  it  melts  at  79 — 80°.  Auimonia  converts 
it  into  ethylic  dihydrocollidinedicarboxylate,  whilst  by  the  action  of 
phenylhydi'azine  the  phenylhydrazide  of  ethylic  3  :  5-dimethyl-O- 
carboxylic-A2-ketoteirahydrobenzene-4-carboxylate  is  obtained  ;  this 
is  also  formed  by  the  interaction  of  ethylic  metbylenediacetoacetate 
and  phenylhydrazine. 

Ethylic     3  :   h-dimetliyl-X,-hetotctrahydrohenzene-4i  :  6-dicarh(xrylate, 

CH<^j^,,.  pTT,Yipv^  1^,'^^CHMe,  is  obtained  by  the  elimination  of 
1  raol.  H2O  from  ethylic  cthylidenediacetoacetate  under  the  influence 
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of  heat  01'  dilate  acids  and  alkalis  ;  it  is  a  colourless  oil  which,  boils 
and  decomposes  at  225 — 230°  (35  mm.).  The  o.rlme,  which  melts 
at  175°,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  on  ethylic 
ethylidenediacetoacetate.  Bromine  gives  rise  to  the  dibromide,  a 
viscid,  colourless  oil  from  which  2HBr  is  eliminated  at  120°,  yield- 
ing a  compound  which  melts  at  148°  and  boils  at  258°  (30  mm.)  ; 
this,  on  hydrolysis,  yields  dimetliylhydroxijisophthalic  acid, 

^j.^CMe-C(COOH)^(.,. 
'^-"^C(OH)-C(COOH)'^^^^®' 

in  minute,  colourless  needles,  which  melt  and  decompose  at  228°,  car- 
bonic anhydride  being  eliminated  and  1:3:  5-xylenol  formed. 

Ethylic  3  :  b-dimethyl-A2-Jietotetrahydroberizene-4-carboxylate  is  pro- 
duced, together  with  ethylic  3  :  ^-dimefhyl-Ao-l-etotetrahydrobenzeiie-d- 
carboxylate,  by  the  hydrolysis  of  ethylic  3  :  5-dimethyl-A2-ketotetra- 
hydrobenzene-4  :  6-dicarboxylate  ;  the  ethylic  /3-carboxylate  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  c-isomeride  by  its  solubility  in  caustic  soda. 

Hydrolysis  of  ethylic  ethylidenediacetoacetate  gives  rise  to  3  :  5-di- 
methyl-Aj-ketotetrahydrobenzene,  which  yields  the  o.vime  melting  at 
166 — 168°,  in  addition  to  the  compound  described  by  Hantzsch  (Abstr., 
1883,  84),  which  melts  at  72—74°  and  boils  at  140—141°  (19  mm.), 
whilst  the  hydrochloride  melts  at  169 — 170°,  and  the  he?izoyl-de- 
rivative  at  126°.  The  phenylhydrazone  of  3  :  S-dimethyl-Aj-ketotetra- 
hydrobenzene  melts  at  76 — 78°  and  boils  at  210 — 215°  (20  mm.), 
whilst  the  benzylidene-deriva,tive,  having  the  constitution 

CH<go-C(7Hpf)>CHMe, 

melts  at  102°  ;  the  latter  is  identical  with  the  benzylidene-derivative 
described  by  Sarelli  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  667). 

The  dibromide  of  .3  :  S-dimethyl-Aj-ketotetrahydrobenzene  is  a 
colourless,  unstable  oil,  which  is  readily  converted  into  Hantzsch's 
tetrabromo-derivative  melting  at  136° ;  a  bromide  melting  at  86°  is 
formed  when  the  ketone  is  exposed  to  sunlight  for  36  hours  in  contact 
with  a  large  excess  of  bromine. 

Tetrahydro-xylidine,     CH^^u.^tj-  ,pTT^>CHMe,  is  obtained  by 

reducing  the  oxime  of  3  :  5-dimethyl-Ao-ketotetrahydrobenzene,  in 
alcoholic  solution,  with  sodium,  or  by  heating  the  ketone  with 
ammonium  formate  for  five  hours  at  230 — 240°  ;  it  boils  at  169 — 170°, 
and  is  volatile  with  ether  vapour.  The  hydrochloride  melts  at 
140 — 150°  ;  the  platinochloride  crystallises  in  lustrous,  orange- 
coloured  plates,  which  melt  and  decompose  at  260°  ;  the  /o/-»ii/Z-deriva- 
tive  boils  at  156 — 158°  (18  mm.).  The  carbamido-dev\v?iiive  melts  at 
185°,  and  the  phenylthi(>carbamido-d.ev\Y?it\Ye  forms  long,  lustrous 
needles,  which  melt  at  172°.  M.   0.  F. 

Orthamidodiphenylmethane.  By  0.  Fischer  and  H.  Schmidt 
{Ber.,  1894,  27,  2786—2790). — The  preparation  of  orthamidodi- 
phenylmethane has  been  previously  described  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  200). 
The  sulphate,  (Ci3HijN)n,H.iS04,  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  and 
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melts  at  191°.  The  6e«2o//Z-derivative  crystallises  in  long,  colourles?, 
lustrous  prisms  melting  at  116°.     The  thtocarhamide, 

CSCNH-CeHrCHjPh),, 

is    deposited    in    small,    pale    yellow   crystals,    and    melts    at  147°. 

CO 

Flithalylamidodiphenylrnethane,    C6H4<^p^^N'C6Hi'CH2Ph,    formed 

from  phthalic  anhydride  and  the  amine,  crystallises  in  coloui- 
less  needles,  and  melts  at  139°.  Farahydroxyhenzylidenamidodi- 
plienylmetliane  and  paranitrobenzylidenaviidodiplienylmethane  are 
formed  by  the  interaction  of  the  amine  and  parahjdroxybenzalde- 
h^'de  and  paranitrobenzaldehyde  respectively  ;  the  former  is  deposited 
in  small,  yellow  plates  melting  at  110°,  the  latter  in  golden  crystals 
melting  at  105°.  Orthohydroxydiphenylmethcme  and  flnorene  are 
converted  into  the  amine  by  the  diazo-reaction  ;  the  former  is  an  oily 
liquid,  volatile  with  steam,  soluble  in  soda,  and  yielding  xanthine,  in 
small  quantity,  by  distillation  with  lead  oxide. 

Diphenylmetha7ieorthazo-/3-naphthol,  prepared  from  the  diazo-chlor- 
ide  and  /3-naphthol,  crystallises  in  red  needles,  and  melts  at  134°. 
Two  dyes  are  formed  by  the  interaction  of  the  diazo-chloride  and 
resorcinol,  they  crystallise  in  reddish-brown  needles,  and  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  means  of  alcohol.  The  more  soluble  is  diphevyhnetlianeortho- 
azodihydroxyhenzene,  melting  at  170°;  the  other  melts  at  189°.  The 
sodium  salts  of  both  are  sparingly  soluble. 

Orthocyanodipheriylmethane,  prepared  from  the  diazo-chloride  and 
potassium  cyanide,  is  a  pale  yellow  oil  with  a  characteristic  odour;  it 
boils  at  300 — 305°  (147  mm.),  and  by  prolonged  heating  with  alcoholic 
potash  is  converted  into  beuzylbenzamide,  CHaPh'CsHi'CO'NHo,  which 
crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  melts  at  162°,  and,  when  boiled  during 
several  days  with  alcoholic  soda,  yields  benzylbenzoic  acid.  Anthranol 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (20  parts) 
at  90°  on  benzylbenzoic  acid  ;  its  formation  is  probably  preceded  by 
that  of  anthraquinone.  J.  B.  T. 

The  Benzene  Nucleus.  By  W.  Vaubel  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  1894, 
[2],  50,  362 — 366). — Auramine,  amidotetramethyldiamidodiphenyl- 
niethane,  reacts  with  four  atoms  of  nascent  bromine,  instead  of  the  two, 
required  by  the  author's  theory.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  amido-group  combined  with  the  methane  carbon  atom. 
Similar  behaviour  is  shown  by  other  compounds.  Tetramethyldi- 
amidobenzophenone  I'eacts  with  the  normal  number  of  bromine  atoms, 
whilst  the  corresponding  benzhydrol,  in  which  a  hydroxy-group  is 
combined  with  the  methane  carbon  atom,  resembles  auramine  and 
reacts  with  four. 

The  author  also  replies  to  Knorr's  criticisms  {Anncden,  1894,  279, 
188)  on  his  views  as  to  the  configuration  of  the  benzene  molecule,  and 
endeavours  to  show,  by  arguments  which  cannot  be  rendered  in- 
telligible without  models,  that  the  behaviour  of  the  phthalic  acids, 
the  constitution  of  pyrazole,  and  the  etherification  of  aromatic  acids 
can  all  be  readily  explained  on  the  principles  already  laid  down  by 
him  (Abstr.,  1891,  1343).  A.  H. 
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Paradiamidodiphenylmethanesulphone.  By  0.  Stein  (Bcr., 
1894.  27,  :2S0G— 2bU7  ;  compare  Eberhardt  and  AVelter,  Abstr.,  1894, 
i,  i.M). — FaradiamnlodiphcH'ilmethaiU'snlphdiie  is  the  chief  product 
of  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  paradiaraidodiphenyl- 
metliane.  under  the  conditions  described  by  the  author.  It  crystal- 
lises from  dilute  ammonia  in  colourless,  lustrous  plates,  melts  at  217°, 
and  becomes  yellow  hy  the  prolonged  action  of  ammonia.  It  gives  an 
intense  blue  coloration  with  extremely  small  traces  of  nitrous  acid, 
but  the  colour  soon  changes  to  red  dish- brown,  and  may  completely 
disappear  after  a  time.  Xo  coloration  is  produced  with  diazo-com- 
pounds.  and  the  sulphone  might,  therefore,  be  employed  as  an  in- 
dicator in  the  titration  of  aromatic  amines  Avith  sodium  nitrite. 

J.  B.  T. 

Tetrahydrocarbazole.  By  C.  U.  Zaxetti  and  E.  Levi  {Gazzctta, 
189-4,  24,  ii,  111 — 118). — On  heating  tetrahydrocarbazole  with 
methvlic  iodide  at  120 — l-4u'  in  an  autoclave,  and  distilling  the  product 
in  a  current  of  steam,  an  oil  is  obtained,  Avhich  partially  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  residue  ultimately  solidifies,  and  is  found  to  bo 
a  mixture  melting  at  152 — 165°.  If  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution, 
after  treatment  with  sodium  nitrite,  is  extracted  with  ether,  and  the 
ethereal  solution  evaporated,  a  nitrosaviine  is  left;  this,  on  reduc- 
tion, yields  a  secondary  base.  The  principal  product  of  the  action 
remains  dissolved  in  the  original  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  and  is  a 

. .    ,-,  ,,  ^,       ., ,  ch:ch-cch,-c-ch2-ch. 

base  of  the  composition  <^uH„I^,  possibly  ^^.^^n^.^^^n^^^^.,^; 

It  is  a  hea%y,  yellow  oil,  which  boils  at  160 — 165°  under  14  mm. 
pressure,  has  an  aromatic  odour,  and  decomposes  slowly  in  the  air. 
The  platinochloride,  (CuHi:N,)2,H2PtCl6,  crystallises  in  lustrous, 
brick- red  needles  melting  and  decomposing  at  204 — 208°. 

On  gradually  adding  chloroform  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  teti'a- 
hydrocarbazole    and    sodium    ethoxide,  a  base,   C13H13CI2N,   probably 

ch:ch-c-cc]2-c-ch2-ch,  .  ^      ^    , .  ^        ,  ^  ,  , 

rH'CH-C-NH-C-CH  -CH  '  ^^  **^"^®<^'  ^^hich  may  be  separated  from 
the  product  by  decomposing  its  hydrochloride  with  alkali  and  ex- 
tracting with  ether.  The  base  ciystallises  in  thin,  white  laminaB 
melting  at  158 — 159°,  and  has  feebly  basic  properties;  i.\\e  platino- 
chloride is  very  unstable.  On  heating  the  base  with  hydriodic  acid 
and  red  phosphorus  at  220 — 230°,  it  yields  a  product  containing 
chlorine,  and  po.sse.ssing  the  powerful  odour  of  an  isonitrile. 

W.  J.  P. 

Phenolphthaleinanhydrideanilide   and   Galleinanilide.     By 

R.  Albkut   {Btr.,  Ib94,  27,  27^3—2794;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i, 

201). — Fhenolphthaleiiia/ihi/dride,   prepared   by   fusing   a    mixture    of 

phenol,  phthalic  anhydride,  and  zinc  chloride,  is  in.soluble  in  alkalis, 

and  readily  forms  an  cr/z/Wf-,  CO<j^/pj|>C<jj*j^*>0,  which  ci-ys- 
tallises  in  short,  colourless,  lustrous  prisms. 

Galleinanaidc,  C0<^)p{^>C<^^y^Q^.^}^^>0,  formed  by  heating 
gallein  with  aniline  (6  parts)  and  aniline  hydrochloride  (2  parts). 
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-crystallises  from  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid  in  colourless,  lustrous 
plates,  and  melts  above  800°.  The  dimethylic  ether  crystallises  in 
slender,  colourless  needles,  and  melts  at  205°.  J.  B.  T. 

Pluoresceinanilides.  By  O.  Fischer  and  E.  Hepp  {Ber.,  1894, 
"27,  2790—2793  ;  compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  721,  and  preceding 
abstract). — The  phthale'ins  are  divisible  into  thi*ee  groups.  The  term 
leucophthale'ins  is  applied  to  those  which,  together  with  their  simpler 
derivatives,  are  colourless,  and  are  probably  represented  by  Baeyer's 
phtbale'in  formula.  The  coloured  phthaleins,  which  also  yield  coloured 
salts,  ethers,  and  simple  substitution  products,  are  term^ed  quinuidal 
phthaleins  :  fluorescein  and  galle'in  belong  to  this  class.  Tautophtha- 
leins  are  those  which  are  colourless  but  yield  coloured  salts,  such  as 
phenolphthaiein,  paradiamidophthalophenone,  and  orcinolphthale'in. 

Fluoresce'inanilide  dimethylic  ether  is  not  hydrolysed  by  boiling 
with  dilute  alcoholic  sulphtiric  acid,  but  is  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  150°  ;  fluorescein  dimethylic  ether  is  formed,  and  crystal- 
lises in  slender,  colourless  needles,  melting  at  198°.  It  gives  a  red 
coloration,  in  alcoholic  sohttion,  with  mineral  acids,  and  dissolves  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  a  green  fluorescence.  Fluoresce'in- 
anilide diethylic  i^ther  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  melts  at 
162 — 164°,  loses  alcohol  of  crystallisation  by  prolonged  boiling  at 
120°,  and  gives  a  green  fluorescence  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  By  the  prolonged  action  of  concentrated  acids,  fluoresce'in- 
anilide diethylic  ether  is  hydrolysed,  aniline,  alcohol,  fluorescein,  and 

■isofluoresce'in    diethylic    ether,    CO<[/-v*'_J>C<^P^I_,^>^t^,'^>'0,  being 

formed  ;  the  last,  after  repeated  crystallisation  from  benzene  and 
ether,  is  deposited  in  colourless,  tetragonal  prisms,  becomes  yellow, 
and  melts  at  181 — 182".  With  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  a  yellow 
solution  with  green  fluorescence.  In  alcoholic  solution,  mineral  acids 
give  a  red  coloration.  Baeyer's  fluoi'escein  diethylic  ether  is  yellow, 
and  is  probably  the  quinoidal  form.  Attempts  to  prepare  colourless 
fluorescein  from  either  of  the  ethers  were  unsuccessful. 

C  H 

Fhthalophenoneanilide,  C0<^xr^p,*>CPh2,  prepared  from   phthalo- 

phenone,  aniline,  and  aniline  hydrochloride,  crystallises  in  vitreous 
prisms,  melts  at  189°,  dissolves  without  coloration  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  on  dilution.  It  is  resolved  into  its 
constituents  by  the  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at  180 ', 
but  with  alcoholic  sulphuric  acid  (30  per  cent.),  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, the  larger  part  remains  unchanged  even  after  eight  hours' 
heating.  J.  B.  T. 

Action  of  Nascent  Bromine  on  the  Triphenylmethane  Colour- 
ing Matters.  By  W.  VAUBEL(/.23r.  Chem.,  1«94,  [2],  50,  347—351  ; 
compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  360). — Nascent  bromine  acts  on  the  amido- 
triphenylmethane  colouring  matters  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
already  established  by  the  author,  that  the  amido-  and  monalkyl- 
amido-groups  favour  the  introduction  of  bromine  into  the  para-  and 
the  two  ortho-positions,  whilst  the  dialkylamido-group  only  permits 
its  entrance  into  the  para-  and  one  oii;ho-position.     This  must,  how- 
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ever,  be  sliglitly  modified  when  applied  to  these  dyes,  since  the 
characteristic  mode  of  combination  of  one  of  the  nitrogen  atoms  in 
some  instances  seems  to  affect  the  number  of  atoms  of  bromine  which 
can  be  taken  up. 

The  action,  in  most  cases,  proceeds  quantitatively,  and  may  be 
employed  for  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  colouring*  matter 
present.  Tetrametliyldiamidotriphenylmcthane,  "  brilliant-green,"  and 
*'  methyl-green  "  react  with  two  atoms  of  bromine  ;  hexamethylpara- 
leucaniline  and  "  crystal-violet  "  require  three  atoms,  rosaniline  four, 
and  leucaniline  and  pararosaniline  five  atoms.  Aurin  and  phenol- 
phthalein  both  require  foui-  atoms  of  bromine,  this  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  conclusions  drawn  by  the  author  from  his 
former  experiments  on  hydroxy-compounds.  A.  H. 

The  Triphenylmethane  Colouring  Matters,  By  W.  Vaubel 
(J.pr.  Cliem.,  1894,  [2],  50,  351^361 ;  compare  preceding  abstract). — 
The  fact  that  leucaniline  reacts  with  five  atoms  of  nascent  bromine, 
whilst  rosaniline  only  reacts  with  fonr,  shows  that  the  number  of 
atoms  of  bromine  taken  up  by  the  molecule  is  influenced  by  the  mode 
of  combination  of  one  of  the  nitrogen  atoms  in  rosaniline,  and  the 
author  considers  that  only  the  formula  of  E.  and  O.  Fischer  can 
explain  this  phenomenon.  He  further  shows  that  if  the  total  number 
of  atoms  of  bromine  which  can  be  introduced  into  the  molecule  of  a 
colouring  matter  by  treating  it  wath  nascent  bromine,  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  total  basicity  of  the  amido-groups  of  the  compound,  it 
will  be  found  that  as  the  basicity  increases  the  colour  of  the  substance 
])asses  from  green  through  blue  and  bluish-violet  to  violet  and 
leddish-violet.  A.  H. 

Halogen- additive  Compounds  from  y.-  and  /^-Naphthaqui- 
none.     By  T.  Zincke  and  M.  Schmidt  {Ber.,  1894,  27,  2753—2762).— 

CO-CHCl    .       ,     .      , 
A-Naphthaquinone   dicTiloride,    CeHi-C^        ntrm'    ^^   obtained   by  the 

direct  action  of  chlorine  on  a-naphthaquinone  in  acetic  acid  solution. 
It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  benzene  in 
colourless  prisms,  which  melt  and  decompose  at  176°.  The  dichloride 
is  not  affected  by  the  continued  action  of  chlorine  or  bromine,  or  of 
bleaching  powder  solution,  but  is  slowly  converted  into  chlor- 
hydroxynaphthaquinone  by  alkalis.  It  readily  loses  hydrogen  chloride, 
forming  the  chloro-a-naphthaquinone  Avhich  melts  at  117° ;  chlorine 
converts  the  latter  into  dichloronaphthaquinone,  which  can  readily 
be  prepared  in  this  way. 

oi-Najjhthacfuinone  dihroviide  forms  broad,  colourless  tablets  or  plates, 
melts  and  decomposes  at  92",  and  resembles  the  chloride  in  it& 
chemical  properties.  Jh-rmi-c.-naphthaqninonc,  prepared  by  boiling  the 
bromide  with  acetic  acid  and  sodium  acetate,  forms  small,  compact 
crystals  melting  at  130°. 

CO-CO 

B-Napht1taquinone  dichloride.  C6H4<  Attz-h  "^  -^jO,  crystal- 

lises  in  white  plates  or  broad  needles,  and  melts  at  80°.  It  readily 
loses  hydrogen  chloride,  and  is  slowly  converted  by  blcaching-powder 
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solution   into  the   lactone    of  dichloro-|(3-hydroxyorthocarboxyhydro- 

cinnamic    acid,   C0<^^~>CH-CCl2-C00H  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  289), 

cliloro-/3-naplithaquinone  being  probably  formed  as  an  intermediate 
product. 

Aqueous  sulphurous  acid  converts  the  dichloride  into  monochloro- 
/5-naphthaquinol  (Abstr.,  1887,  53),  which  yields  a  diacetate  melting 
at  149°. 

When  treated  with  aqueous  soda,  the  dichloride  is  partially  con-^ 
verted  into  chlorhydroxynaphthaquinone,  and  partially  into  chlor- 
(irthovinylbenzoylcarhoxylic  acid,  COOH'CO*C6H4'C2H3Cl,  which  crys- 
tallises in  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  102 — 108°.  On  oxidation,, 
this  acid  yields  clilororthovinylhenzoic  acid,  COOH'C6H4'CH!CHCl, 
which  crystallises  in  scales,  melts  at  151 — 152°,  and  is  converted  by 
reduction  into  orthoethylbenzoic  acid. 

(^■Naphthaquinojie  dibromide  forms  small,  yellow  crystals,  and  nlelts^ 
and  decomposes  at  65".  It  rapidly  decomposes  when  kept,  and  loses 
hydrogen  bromide  when  dissolved  in  alcohol.  A.  H. 

Tetrahydronaphthalic  acid.  By  C.  Zexcielis  {Ber.,  1894,  27,_ 
2694— 2695).— When  dihydronaphthalic  acid  (Anselm,  Abstr.,  1889, 
717)  is  heated  at  140°  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus,  it  is  further- 
reduced  to  tetrahydronaphthalic  acid,  CioHio(COOH)2.  This  has  no- 
definite  melting  point,  but  at  185°  begins  to  be  converted  into  the 
anhydride,  which  melts  at  1195°,  and  dissolves  in  alkalis.  The  acid 
yields  a  nwfiethylic  salt  melting  at  48°,  and  also  nitro-derivatives. 
Heating  with  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  naphthalio  anhydride. 

C.  F.  B. 

Orthodiamines,  By  0.  Fischer  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  2773—2781? 
compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  283). — ^-Phenylna-phthylene  carhamide, 

CioH6<^^pj^>  CO, 

prepared  from  carbonyl  chloride  and  /:/-phenyl-l  :  2-naphthylenedi~ 
amine,  crystallises  in  long,  colourless  prisms,  melts  at  238°,  and 
exhibits  a  blue  fluorescence  in  benzene  solution.  The  stability  of 
the  compound  towards  acids  and  alkalis  is  in  favour  of  the  formula 
given  above,  but  opposed  to  the  alternative  formula 
COIN-CaoHe-NHPh. 
n-Phenylnaphthimidazole-lS-phenylorthocarhoxylic  acid, 

C:„H6<~p^>C-CeH,'C00H, 

obtained  by  the  interaction  of  the  diamine  and  phthalic  anhydride^ 
crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  melts  at  260",  and  forms  salts  with 
both  acids  and  bases.  The  calcium  salt  crj-stallises  in  stellate  needles  ; 
the  picrate  is  deposited  in  pale  yellow  prisms,  and  explodes  at  260°^ 
The  hydrochloride,  C24Hi6N202,HCl,  crystallises  in  lustrous  needles. 
n-Phenylnaphthimidazole-p-propioJiic  acid, 

C.,Hc<— p^>C-CH/CH2-C00H, 
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is  formed  by  heating  the  diamine  with  succinic  anhydride  ;  it  crystal- 
lises in  reddish  plates,  melts  at  180 — 181",  shows  a  blue  fluorescence 
in  benzene  solution,  and  has  both  basic  and  acidic  properties.  The 
hydrocldoride  ciystallises  from  alcohol  in  colourlt'ss  needles,  from 
hydrochloric  acid  in  long  prisms,  and  is  dissociated  by  water.  The 
■picrnte  forms  long  yellow  needles ;  the  silver  salt  is  colourless,  pul- 
verulent, and  stable  towards  light. 

The  preparation  of  a-ethyl-/5-phenylnaphthylenediamine  has  been 
previously  described ;  the  red  dye  which  is  formed  as  a  bye-product, 
dissolves  in  concentraied  sulphuric  acid  with  a  blue  coloration,  and  is 
probably  an  oxidation  product  of  phenylnaphthylencdiamine.  The 
hydrohromide  crystallises  in  lustrous,  bronze  plates. 

NEt 
a-Ethyl-fi-phenylnaphthylenethiocarbamide,  CioH6<^n^p,  ^CS,  form- 
ed by  the  action  of  carbon  bisulphide  on  the  diamine,  is  very  sparingly 
soluble,  crystallises  in  short,  colourless  pi-isms,  and  melts  above  300". 
By  the  action  of  formic  acid  and  zinc  chloride,  of  chloral,  or  of  com- 
mercial formaldehyde   on    the    diamine,  a  naphthimidazol  derivative, 

CioH6<[t^PI  ^CH'OH,  is  foi'med  ;  it  crystallises  in  colourless  needles, 

melts  at  161°,  and  its  solutions  fluoresce  like  petroleum;  a  fugitive 
blue  coloration  is  obtained  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The 
■compound  is  stable  towards  acids  and  alkalis.  The  diamine  reacts  in 
the  ordinary  manner  with  acetic  anhydride,  and  although  the  forma- 
tion of  the  imidazol  from  formic  acid  is  easily  understood,  its 
preparation  from  formaldehyde,  which  was  almost  free  from  acid,  is 
difficult  to  explain.  The  platinocliloride,  (Ci9Hi8NoO)3,H2PtCl6,  crystal- 
lises in  brownish-yellow  needles,  and  dissociates  in  contact  with  water. 
Pai'atolylnaphthylenediamine  has  been  previously  described  (Abstr., 
1892,  1472)  ;  it  melts  at  146 — 147°.  The  hydrvchloride  crystallises  in 
needles.     On  oxidation  with  lead  oxide,  the   base  yields  a  tolunaph- 

N 
thazine,  CioH6<^  I  ^CeHiMe,  which  has  been  previously  pj'epared  by 

Witt  (Abstr.,  1887,  591). 

n-Paratolylnaphthimidazole,  formed  by  the  interaction  of  the  di- 
amine and  t'oi-maldehyde,  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  and  melts 
at  about  200°.  Symmetrical  ethylparaiolyl-1  :  2-naphfhylenedia7ninc, 
NHEt'CioUe'NHPh,  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethylic  bromide  on  the 
diamine,  crystallises  in  flat,  colourless,  lustrous  needles,  and  melts  at 
68°.  That  it  is  a  secondary  base  is  shown  by  tlie  formation  of  a 
mononitrosamine,  which  crystallises  in  yellow  plates,  and  melts  at 
138°. 

1  :  n-Ethyl-2  :  ii-pa ratul yldihydronaphtJiim  1  ilnzoJc, 

NEt 

prepared  from  formaldehyde  and  the  diamine,  crystallises  in  colour- 
less prisms,  and  melts  at  175 — 178°.  The  compound  is  extremely 
stable,  and  is  not  acted  on  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  150°  ;  its  solu- 
tions exhibit  a  blue  fluorescence.  1-Benzyl -2-tolylnapht hyle7ird in m i iw 
is  formed  by  the  interaction  of  benzylic  chloride  and  paratolyl-1  :  2- 
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naphfchylenediaraine ;  it  crystallises  from  alcoliol  iu  pale  yellow 
prisms,  and  melts  at  157".  The  hydnicMoridc  crystallises  in  colour- 
less, lustrous  plates,  melts  at  204°,  and  its  solutions,  like  those  of  the 
base,  exhibit  a  blue  fluorescence.  The  nrcfyl  derivative  is  deposited 
from  alcohol  in  colourless  plates  melting  at  162°.  1  :  ii-Benzyl-2  :  n- 
/uiyldthyd roimjjhfhi III idazole,  formed  by  the  action  of  formaldehyde  on 
the  base,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  colourless  prisms,  and  melts  at 
125°. 

The  anliydro-base  (m.  p.  165 — 166''),  previously  obtained  (loc.  cit.) 
from  benzaldehyde  and  orthamidoparaditolylamine,  is  also  formed 
from    benzoic  chloride    and   ortharnidoditol^'lamine.     The  carhoo:ylir 

acid,  CeH3Me<f?^^J^>C-C6H,-COOH  [NC,Hv :  I^  :  Me  =  1  :  2  :  4], 

is  prepared  by  heating  plithalic  anhydride  with  amidoditolylaraine  ; 
it  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  melts  at  17o°,  dissolves  in  alkalis, 
and  is  precipitated  by  acids.     The  acid, 

C6H3Me<-^^^'^^?>C'C,H4-COOH, 

formed  in  a  similar  manner  from  succinic  anhydride  and  the  amine, 
crystallises  in  slender,  colourless  needles  melting  at  228". 

Orthamidoditolylamine,    when    oxidised    with    lead    oxide,    yields 

a  ditolazine,    CcH3Me<^>C6H3Me   [Me  :X:X=1:3:4;1:3:4 

or  1  :  3  :  4;  1:4:5];  the  reaction  is  similar  to  the  formation  of 
l^henazine  from  orthamidodiphenylamine.  The  compound  crystal- 
lises in  pale  yellow  needles,  melts  at  156°,  and,  with  sulphuric  acid, 
gives  a  blood-red  coloration,  changing  to  yellow  when  diluted. 

J.  B.  T. 

Terpenes  and  Ethereal  Oils.  By  O.  Wallach  (Annalen,  1894, 
281,  127—147  and  147—166;  compare  Abstr.,  1891,  1240).— When 
limonene  tetrabi'omide  is  warmed  on  the  water  bath  with  a  solution 
of  Sodium  in  metliylic  alcohol,  a  compound  is  obtained  which  has  the 
constitution  CioHuBrOMe ;  it  boils  at  137 — 140°  (14  mm.);  the  sp. 
gr.  =  1'251  at  18'\  and  wd  =  1*51963  at  the  same  temperature. 
When  treated  with  hydrogen  bromide  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  it  yields 
dipentene  tetrabromide,  and  the  action  of  sodium  ethoxide  gives  rise 
to  carveol  methyl  ether,  CloHis'OMe,  an  oil  of  pleasant  odour,  which 
boils  at  210-  212",  has  a  sp.  gr.  =  0-9065  at  18°,  and  a  specific 
refractive  index  n-Q  =  1 '4758(3  at  this  temperature.  On  oxidation 
Avith  chromic  anhydride  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution,  carveol  methyl 
ether  yields  cars'one,  the  transformation  of  limonene  into  carvone 
being  thus  effected.  Terpineol  also  may  be  converted  into  carvone 
in  a  similar  manner,  since  the  tetrabromide  yields  carveol  methyl 
ether  by  the  action  of  sodium  methoxide.  Cymene  is  formed  when 
terpineol  tri bromide  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potassium  cyanide. 

The  author  cannot  confirm  his  fo]"mer  conclusion,  that  the  dipentene 
dihydriodides  described  by  him  correspond  with  v.  Baeyer's  di hydro- 
bromides  and  dihydrochlorides.  The  sole  product  of  the  action  of 
phosphorus  triiodide  on  terpin  hydrate  is  the  hydriodide,  CioHislj, 
which  melts  at  70°. 
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Pinole  dibromide  is  converted  into  cymene  by  energetic  reducing' 
agents,  such  as  formic  acid  or  zinc-dust  and  glacial  acetic  acid ;  the 
latter  also  gives  rise  to  the  diacetate  of  pinole  glycol  when  boiled, 
Avhilst  under  other  conditions  solid  terpineol  is  formed. 

Pinole  tribromide,  CioHnOBr3  (compare  Abstr.,  1891,  218),  is 
most  conveniently  prepared  by  treating  pinole  dibromide  with  hydro- 
gen bromide  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  When  reduced  in  alcoholic 
solution  -with  sodium,  it  yields  a  compound  which  boils  at  225° ;  the- 
oxime  melts  at  82 — 83°.  If  reduction  is  effected  by  means  of  zinc- 
dust  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  an  unsaturated  ketone,  CmHieO,  is  formed,, 
boiling  at  213 — 218°;  the  secondary  alcohol,  CioH,sO,  derived  from 
this  substance,  boils  at  218 — 220°,  and  has  the  specific  rotatory  power 
vd  =  1'47096  at  21°,  and  the  sp.  gr.  =  0'91  at  the  same  temperature. 
The  alcohol  is  very  viscous,  and  has  a  pleasant  odour  resembling  that 
of  linalool  and  terpineol ;  the  ketone  is  regenerated  from  it  by 
oxidation. 

The  author  discusses  the  constitution  of  pinole,  i-epresenting  it  by 

the  formula  CH<^^jj^^p^_>CH2^0.  -^j    q    j, 

Combination  of  Borneol,  Camphor,  and  Monochlorcamphor 
with  Aluminium  Chloride.  By  G.  Perrieu  {Ctinpt.  rend.,  1894,. 
119,  276 — 277). — When  powdered  borneol  (2  mols.)  is  heated  with 
anhydrous  aluminium  chloride  (1  mol.)  at  about  70—80°.  an  ener- 
getic action  takes  place  without  liberation  of  hydrogen  chloride, 
and  the  mixture  partially  liquefies.  If  the  reaction  is  completed  by 
heating  at  110 — 120°,  a  homogeneous  liquid  is  obtained  which,  on 
cooling,  solidifies  to  a  brownish-yellow  crystalline  mass.  In  presence- 
of  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  bisulphide,  the  reaction  takes  place  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  and  a  well-defined  product  is  obtained  in 
bulky  crystals,  but  if  a  large  proportion  of  the  bisulphide  is  used,, 
ihe  yield  is  much  lower.  The  product,  which  has  the  composition 
(CioHibO)2,A1..C16,  alters  readily  on  exposure  to  air,  and  becomes  rose- 
coloured  by  the  action  of  light.  Water  decomposes  it  somewhat 
rapidly  with  separation  of  borneol  and  production  of  a  solution  of 
aluminium  chloride.  Hot  benzene,  toluene,  and  chloroform  partially" 
decompose  it  with  liberation  of  hydrogen  chloride. 

Camphor,  under  the  .same  conditions,  yields  an  analogous  compound,. 
(CioHi60)j,Al2Cl6,  which  crystallises  in  plates.  It  becomes  red  when 
exposed  to  light,  and  alters  rapidly  when  exposed  to  air.  It  is  de- 
composed by  water  with  liberation  of  camphor.  Monochlorocamphor, 
melting  at  97°,  also  yields  a  product  analogous  in  composition  and 
properties. 

Ferric  chloride  likewise  combines  with  borneol,  camphor,  and 
monochlorocamphor,  but  the  products  have  not  yet  been  analysed. 

C.  H,  B. 

Nitrocamphor,  By  N.  TAia-.;i  (Gazzetta,  1894,  24,  i,  528—531). 
—  On  reducing /^-nitrocamphor  melting  at  83''  with  sodium  in  alcoholic 
solution,  a  bouivm  salt  which  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  practically 
insoluble  in  concentrated  .soda,  is  obtained  ;  it  yiqlds  a  yellow  floccu- 
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lent  suh-^tanci'  on  treatment  witli  hydrochloric  acid.  This,  when 
lieated  with  acetic  acid,  is  converted  into  a-nitrocamphor,  melting  at 
102—103".  W.  J.  P. 

Action  of  Nitrous  acid  on  Amido camphor.  By  A.  Axgki,i 
(^Gazzetta,      189-i,     24,     ii,     44 — 52). — Monoketoazocamphoquinone, 

CNo 
^sHu-^i     '  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  570),  behaves  like  a  diazo-compound  ; 

on  lieating,  it  evolves  nitrogen,  leaving  camphenone  and  azocam- 
phanone. 

Canipheno'iG,  Ci„Hi:,!CO,  separates  from  petroleum  in  colourless 
"Crystals  melting  at  168 — 170°;  its  oxime,  Ci„Hu'.XOH,  crystallises 
in  magnificent  colourless  plates  melting  at  132°. 

Azoca mpTi a  a  one, 

crystallises  in  lustrous  scales  melting  at  222°.  W.  J.  P. 

Isocampholic  acid.  By  Gcekbet  (Compt.  rend.,  1894,  119, 
278 — 280). — The  residue  from  the  preparation  of  campholic  acid  by 
the  author's  method  of  heating  camphor,  sodioeaniphor,  and  sodio- 
borneol  in  sealed  tubes,  contains  another  acid,  isocampholic  acid,  which 
has  the  same  composition. 

The  campholic  acid  is  liberated  by  passing  a  current  of  carbonic 
anhydride  through  the  faintly  alkaline  liquid,  and  the  isocampholic 
acid  is  precipitated  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid.  In  order  to 
purify  it,  it  is  dissolved  in  ether,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  the 
ether  distilled  off.  and  the  residue  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  abso- 
lute alcohol  and  saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride  at  0°.  Under 
these  conditions,  isocampholic  acid  yields  an  alkyl  salt,  whilst  cam- 
pholic acid  does  not.  After  remaining  for  12  hours  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  the  liquid  is  treated  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  oily,  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted  off,  and  washed  with  dilute 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  to  remove  campholic  acid.  The  ethvlic 
isocampholate  is  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  fractionated.  The 
portion  boiling  between  215°  and  240°  is  hydrolysed  by  means  of  alco- 
holic potash,  and  the  acid  is  converted  into  the  calcium  salt,  which  is 
purified  by  repeated  crystallisations  from  absolute  alcohol.  It  is 
then  again  converted  into  the  ethylic  salt,  the  fraction  which  boils 
between  228 — 229°  is  hydrolysed,  and  the  free  acid  dried  and  dis- 
tilled under  reduced  pressure. 

Isocampholic  acid,  CoHigOa,  boils  at  180 — 181°,  under  a  pressure  of 
65  mm.,  and  at  256 — 257°  with  partial  decomposition  under  ordinary 
pressure ;  sp.  gr.  at  0"  =  0'9941  ;  rotatory  power,  [ajn  =  -f- 
24°  38'  ;  vapour  density  =  4-90  (Cal.  5'88).  The  vapour  density 
of  the  methylic  salt,  however,  is  6"43  (Cal.  637),  and  of  the  ethylic 
salt  6"85  (Cal.  6  85).  The  acid  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  with  a 
disagreeable  odour  recalling  that  of  valeric  acid.  It  is  almost  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  is  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether.     It  does  not 
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combine  with  bromine,  and  its  salts   crystallise   i-eadily  from   water, 
alcohol,  or  ether. 

Methylic  isocampJiolate  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid  boiling  at 
210—218°  ;  pp.  gr.  at  0°  =  0-9593.  The  t-thyHc  salt  is  a  colourless, 
oily  liquid  with  a  very  disagreeable  odour ;  sp.  gr.  at  0°  =  09477. 

Igocampliolamide,  obtained  by  heating  the  ammonium  salt   at   210 
for   six    hours,    crystallises    from   boiling  Avater  in   nacreous   plates„ 
which  are  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water.     It  melts  at  116°,  and  dis- 
solves very  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  C.  H.  B. 

Hydroxymethylene  Compounds.  By  L.  Cr,  visi:n  (Annalen,  1894,. 
281,  306—313;  compare  next  abstract  and  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  360,  480). 
— The  formyl  ketones  are  unstable  substances,  three  molecules  readily 
condensing  to  form  a' benzene  derivative  (Abstr.,  1890,  357).  They 
have  the  general  formula  R-CO'CH/COH,  and  homologues  of  them 
liaving  the  constitution  R-CO*CHR-COH,  can  easily  be  prepared. 
The  behaviour  of  the  formyl  ketones  towards  ferric  chloi'ide  may 
be  used  as  a  method  of  distinguishing  between  ketones  containing 
the  group  -COMe  or  -.C0'CH2R  and  those  containing  the  group 
-CO'CHR-2  or  -CO'CRa.  The  ketone,  in  ethereal  solution,  is  ti'eated 
with  ethylic  formate  and  sodium,  the  excess  of  sodium  removed  by 
adding  alcohol,  the  solution  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  watei- 
added  ;  the  ethereal  solution,  when  diluted  with  alcohol  and  treated 
with  ferric  chloride,  turns  red  if  a  ketone  of  a  primary  acid  is  present, 
but  only  gives  dull  brownish-yellow  colours  with  the  ketones  of 
secondary  or  tertiary  acids.  Acetone  and  its  normal  homologues. 
ethylic  levulinate,  mesitj'lic  oxide,  acetophenoue,  benzylideneacetone, 
and  others,  give  the  red  colour ;  phenyl  isopropyl  ketone,  benzophen- 
one,  phorone,  and  dibenzylideneacetone  give  feeble  bi"own  solutions 
readily  distinguished  f]om  the  former.  W.  J.  P. 

Hydroxymethylenecamphor.  By  A.  "W.  Bishoi',  L.  Claisen,  and 
W.  SiN«i.Aii;  (Annahni,  1^:94,  281,314—398;  compare  Abstr.,  1893, 
i.    360,     480  j. — Hydroxymethylenecamphor     or     camphoraldehyde, 

r'T'H'OH 
CsHi4<[''  (compare  Abstr.,  1889,  619),  crystallises  in  small, 

00 
colourless  prisms  melting  at  80 — 81°;  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  giving  a  solution  which  reddens  litmus.  It  slowly  and 
spontaneously  changes  to  an  amorphous,  pasty  mass,  which  is  con- 
verted into  the  crystalline  moditic  ation  on  distillation  in  a  current  of 
steam.  It  is  S(jluble  in  soda,  and  only  partially  and  slowly  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution  by  carbonic  anhydride.  The  (nn)itouium 
and  ijdtnaxLuin  salts  were  pre{)arecl,  and  also  a  copper  salt  of  the 
composition  (CiiH,,502)/'>')''^-uHic02,  which  crystallises  in  silky 
needles  melting  at  126'.  The  /t'/v/r  f-alt,  (C\,H,iO..)3Fe,  crystallises  in 
dark  violet  leaflets,  and  partially  sublimes  when  heated  in  a  vacuum; 
it  converts  potassium  cyanide  into  ferrocyanide  in  dilute  alcoholic 
solutioti.  Although  the  salt  is  insoluble  in  water,  yet,  after  adding^ 
ferric  chloride  to  its  alcoholic  solution,  the  latter  is  no  longer  pre- 
cipitated by  water  ;  in  place  of  a  salt  of  the  composition  FeRj,  one  of 
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tlie  composition  FeRC'ln  or  FeRjCl  is  probably   formed,   although  it 
could  nob  be  isolated. 

Hydroxymethyleiiecamphor  yields  camphor  and  sodium  formate  on 
hydrolysis  with  soda,  bromocamphor  melting;  at  75 — 76'' on  treatment 
with  bromine,  and  camphoric  acid  on  oxidation  with  alkaline  perman- 
<;anate  ;  when  oxidised  with  chromic  acid,  it  gives  camphororthoqni- 
none.  On  addint^  diazobenzeue  chloride  to  its  soda  solution,  cam- 
plioc|ninouemonopheuylhydrazone  separates  ;  hydroxylamine  hydro- 
chloride acts  on  the  soda  solution  yielding  a  colourless  viscous  liquid 
which  slowly  turns  brown  and  blue,  and  is  probably  either  formyl- 
camphoroxime  or  hydroxymethylenecamphorhydroxylamide.  If  the- 
hydroxylamine  is  added  to  the  heated  solution,  cyanocamphor  is 
obtained ;  this  process  should  be  a  very  convenient  one  for  preparing 
the  latter  substance. 

f '  —  C  TT 

HijdroxymethyleiiccainphorjyJienylpyrazoIe,  CijHu<^'l  ^N,  is  pre-- 

pared  by  warming  hydroxymethylenecamphor  with  phenylhydi^azine 
in  acetic  acid  solution;  it  crystallises   in   monosymnietric  plates   or- 
prisnis,    melting  at  124: — I'lb" ;   a  :  h  :  c  =  1'89.56  :  1  :  1-3478.     f3  = 
115=  43'. 

AmidomefhyleuecampJior,  CidHuOiCH-XH..,  is  obtained  by  treating 
the  h3-droxy-derivative  with  ammonia ;  it  crystallises  in  colourless, 
lustrous  leaflets  melting  at  164 — 165°.  It  dissolves  completely  in 
dilute  hydrochloi'ic  acid,  but  the  solution  immediately  deposits  a 
mixture  of  hydroxymethylenecamphor  and  iinidoinothylenecamphor, 
NH(C'H!CinH40)j.  The  latter  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by 
melting  amido-  and  hydroxy-methylenecamphor  together,  and  is  also 
formed  by  heating  chloromethylenecamphor  with  excess  of  methylic  • 
alcoholii^  ammonia  at  100°;  it  crvstallises  in  minute  cubes  melting  at 
220 221°. 

Anilidoiuethylenecamphor,  Ci„lIuOICH'XHPh,  crystallises  in  lus- 
trous prisms  melting  at  167 — 17U°  ;  it  may  be  prepared  bj- heating 
ethoxymethylenecamphor  or  chloromethylenecamj^hor  with  aniline. 
The  correspoadiug  ^ar«/'oZ»iVZo-derivative  crystallises  in  thin  prisms 
melting  at  188- — 189°.     MetJujlanilido m-ethyleneca mpJior , 

Ci,HuO:CH-NMePh, 

crvstallises  in  lustrous  orthorhombic  prisms  meltiuo;  at  124°;    a:h  ■  c 
=  0-792  :  1  :  07535. 

Cldoroinethylenecanijjlc);  dnHiiOICHCl,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  trichloride  on  hydroxymethylenecamphor,  is  a  colourless 
oil  of  camphor-like  odour:  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  T09  at  15°,  boils  at 
241 — 242^  and  melts  at  11 — 12°.  It  is  accompanied  by  liydroxy- 
iitethylentfcainplior  hydrogeu  'phosphite,  CioHi40!CH-0-P(OH)2,  which 
crystallises  in  colourless  needles  melting  at  llo — 115°.  Brouw- 
niefhylenecaniphor  crystallises  in  long  needles  melting  at  31 — 32^, 
and  boils  at  260—261'. 

On  heating  the  potassium  derivative  of  hydroxymethylenecamphor,. 
an  anhydride,  (Cic.HuO;CH)20,  is  obtained;  it  crystallises  in  lustrous- 
monosymmetric      plates     melting     at      188 — 189°;      a    :    b    :    c    =■ 
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1-9105  :  1  :  1-8011.  (3  =  96°  35-5'.  It  boils  without  decomposition, 
and  is  I'eadily  hydrolysed  by  alcobolio  potash. 

The  alkylic  derivatives  of  hydroxymethylenecamphor  are  readily 
obtained  by  the  usual  methods  ;  the  following  have  been  prepax'ed. 

MefJwxi/mefhi/leiiecamphor,  CiotluOiCH'OMe,  crystallises  in  prisms 
melting  at  40°  ;  it  boils  at  262°.  The  corresponding  ethoxy-com- 
pound  is  a  colourless  oil  boiling  at  269 — 270°,  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  = 
1'007  at  15°.  The  beiKyloxij-devira,tive  forms  a  colourless  crystalline 
mass  melting  at  45 — 46°,  and  boiling  at  222 — 224°  under  15  mm. 
pressure.  The  _p^e?iOcri/-derivative  is  a  colourless,  viscid  oil  which  boils 
at  320°  undergoing  slight  decomposition.  These  substances  are  readily 
hydrolj-sed  by  fuming  hydrobromic  acid  in  the  cold,  showing  that 
they  are  true  alkyloxy-derivatives. 

Acetoxymefhylenecamphor,  CinHuO!CH*OAc,  melts  at  63 — 64°,  and 
boils  at  290 — 293° ;  on  prolonged  heating  with  alcoholic  sodium 
ethoxide,  it  yields  the  hydroxy-derivative. 

Two,  probably  stereoisomeric,  benzoyl-derivatives  of  hydroxymethyl- 
enecamphor can  be  prepared.     oi-Benzoxyinethtjlenecamplwr, 

CioHuO:CH-OBz, 

is  obtained  by  heating  benzoic  chloride  with  hydroxymethylene- 
camphor at  140 — 160° ;  by  warming  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
latter  with  sodium  ethoxide  and  benzoic  chloride ;  by  the  action  of 
benzoic  chloride  on  the  sodio-derivative  of  the  hydroxy-compound 
suspended  in  ether  ;  or  by  adding  benzoic  chloride  to  a  soda  solution 
of  the  hydroxy-compound.  It  crystallises  in  six-sided  orthorhombic 
plates  melting  at  119 — 120°,  and  boils  without  much  decomposition 
at  370°;  a  :  h  :  c  ■=■  0"5767  :  1  :  1-3814.  ^•BenzoxymethylenecampTior 
is  obtained  together  with  the  a-modification  by  the  action  of  benzoic 
chloride  on  sodium  ethoxide  and  the  hydroxy-compound  in  ethereal 
solution  at  —  15°  ;  it  crystallises  in  large,  lustrous  monosvmmetric 
crystals  melting  at  91—92° ;  a  :  h  :  c  =  1-0679  :  1  :  0-9946.  /3  = 
119°  8'.  The  a-isomeride  has  the  specific  rotations  [a]D  =  -|-  139-02° 
and  140-68°  in  4-5  and  135  per  cent,  benzene  solutions  at  20°  ;  under 
similar  conditions,  the  /3-modification  has  the  specific  rotations  [a]i, 
=  -H  1593°  and  161-9°.  The  /3-modification  is  converted  into  the 
^.-form  by  heating  its  alcoholic  solution  with  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  by  distilling  it ;  the  /^-modification  cannot  be  converted  into 
the  a-isomeride.  Both  forms  give  the  same  hydroxymethylenecam- 
phor Avhen  heated  with  alkalis.  If,  during  the  prepai'ation  of  the 
benzoyl-derivative  in  alcoholic  sodium  ethoxide  solution,  the  tempera- 
ture be  allowed  to  rise,  ethylic  benzoate  is  produced. 

Cyanomethylenecaviplior,  CioHi40!CH'CN,  is  prepared  by  treating 
the  chloro-  or  hydroxy-derivative  with  potassium  cyanide  in  methylic 
alcohol  solution  ;  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass  melting  at  46 — 47°  and 
boiling  at  279 — 282°.  In  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  or  hydi'O- 
cjanic  acid  on  hydroxj-methylenecamphor,  the  cyanhydrin, 

^,  ^^    ^CH-CH(CN)-OH 
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of  the  latter  is  formed  ;  it  crystallises  in  silky  needles  meltino-  at 
122 — 123°,  has  a  feebly  acid  reaction,  and  is  converted  into  the 
cvano-derivatiTe  on  heating  with  acetic  anhydride. 

MetliylenecampliorcarhoxyUc  acid,  CmHuOiCH-COOH,  is  obtained  by 
hydrolysing  the  cyano-derivative  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  crystal- 
lises in  compact  prisms  melting  at  100 — 102°,  distils  and  slightlv 
carbonises  at  320°,  and  is  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  silver  salt  is  a 
white  powder,  and  the  methylic  salt  melts  at  62 — 63°.    The  acid  yields 

C'CO'O'C 
a  compound,  C8Hu<ii  M>C8Hu  (?),    on    heating  with   acetic 

chloride ;  this  substance  has  the  normal  molecnlar  weight  in  boil- 
ing benzene  or  nitrobenzene  solution,  and  crystallises  in  small,  colour- 
less needles  meltiag  at  195 — 196°. 

P'PTT'OTT 
HydroxymetJiylenementlione,  CsHi6<^  •  ,  is  prepared   by  the 

action  of  sodium  and  amylic  formate  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  men- 
thone ;  it  is  a  colourless  oil  of  agreeable  odour  boiling  at  250—252°, 
and  having  a  sp.  gr.  =  1"002  at  15°.  The  .^ocZi'o-derivative  crystallises 
in  coloui-less  leaflets  or  prisms.  It  is  very  readily  hydrolysed  in 
alkaline  solutions  yielding  menthone  and  formic  acid. 

Acetoxymethylenementhone,  CiuHisO.'CH-OAc,  is  a  colourless  oil  boil- 
ing at  160 — 162°  under  12 — 13  mm.  pressure.  The  henzoxy-dieviva.- 
tive  crystallises  in  white  leaflets  melting  at  75 — 76°.  The  niethoxy- 
derivative  (?),  which  boils  at  250 — 260°,  is  formed  together  with 
metliyhnenthone,  CioH^MeO,  boiling  at  213 — 215°,  by  the  action  of 
methylic  iodide  and  sodium  methoxide  on  hydroxymethylenemen- 
thone. 

An  improved  method  for  preparing  hydroxymethylenepropyl  phenyl 
ketone  is  given ;  it  melts  at  87 — 89°,  and  boils  at  260 — 262°  with 
slight  decomposition.  The  acefo.r//-derivative,  COPh-CEtiCH'OAc, 
is  a  colourless  oil  boiling  at  167 — 168°  under  13  mm.  pressure.  The 
methylanilide,  COPh-CEtlCH*NMePh,  crystallises  in  white  needles 
melting  at  72 — 73°. 

Methylic  hydroxymethylenephenylacetafe  is  a  colourless,  viscous  oil 
boiling  at  135 — 136°  under  14  mm.  pressure.  The  acefoa'?/- deriva- 
tive, CPh(COOMe):CH-OAc,  is  an  oil  boiling  at  176°  under  16—17 
mm,  pressui-e.  W.  J.  P. 

Digitogenin  Derivatives.  By  H.  Kiliani  and  M.  Bazlex  (Arch. 
Phann.,  1894,  232.  334—345  ;  compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  665).— Digito- 
genic  acid  is  prepared  from  digitogenin  by  treating  it  with  glacial  acetic 
acid  (10  parts)  and  subsequently  oxidising  with  chromic  anhydride 
(07  part)  dissolved  in  water  (1-4  parts).  After  further  dilution 
with  water  (10  parts),  the  acid  is  extracted  by  means  of  ether.  This 
method  is  less  costly  and  troublesome  than  the  one  formerly  described, 
and  the  yield  is  the  same.  Bigitcgenic  acid  oxime,  CuHziOaN",  crystal- 
lises in  needles  or  prisms,  melts  at  175°,  has  an  acid  reaction,  and 
dissolves  in  sodium  carbonate  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride. 
The  magnesium  salt  (Ci4H2o03N)2Mg  and  the  hariznn  salt  are  crys- 
talline, the  latter  being  deposited  in  needles. 

YOL.  Lxvin.  / 
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Attempts  to  ]irepare  etliei'eal  salts  of  digitic  acid  and  acetyl-/3- 
anhydrodigitic  acid  (see  below)  were  unsuccessful ;  ethylic  di<jituate 
crystallises  in  needles  or  prisms,  commences  to  soften  at  120",  and 
melts  at  about  160°.  Attempts  to  prepare  isopyrocamplienic  acid, 
for  comparison  with  tlie  author's  bibasic  acid  C<iH,o04  {loc.  cit.),  failed  ; 
the  latter  compound  is  readily  oxidised  when  heated  with  potassium 
permanganate ;  by  the  action  of  more  concentrated  potassium  per- 
manganate solution  at  ordinar}"  temperatures,  digic  acid,  CKHi20a,  is 
formed  ;  this  is  deposited  in  granules,  and  softens  at  about  130°.  The 
calcium  salt  (Cf>HuOs)2Ca  +  GHjO,  crystallises  in  needles  or  prisms; 
the  anhydrous  salt  is  extremely  hygroscopic.  The  uarium  salt  is  also 
crystalline.  at-Aidn/drodigiiic  acid,  CioH^Oa,  is  obtained  by  the  action, 
at  low  temperatures,  of  hydrogen  chloride  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solu- 
tion on  digitic  acid ;  it  melts  and  decomposes  at  about  245°,  gives  a 
red  coloration  changing  to  greenish-yellow  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  readily  decolorises  potassium  permanganate  solu- 
tion, digitic  acid  being  regenerated.  The  acid  forms  an  additive 
compound  with  bromine,  and  gives  with  hydrogen  iodide  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  solution,  an  iodine  derivative,  which  combines  Avith 
aniline ;  the  resulting  compound  contains  nitrogen  and,  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  solution,  gives  a  violet-red  dye  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
alkali  salts  yield  amorphous  precipitates  with  calcium  chloride ;  the 
potassixm  salt,  Avhen  treated  successively  with  alcohol  and  calcium 
chloride,  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  Avhich  decomposes  when  dry. 
Aceti/l-(3-a7i]iydrodigitic  acid,  C10H13O3AC  -|-  H2O,  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  hydrogen  chloride  on  a-anhydrodigitic  acid  in  presence  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  acetic  anhydride  ;  it  crystallises  in  needles  or 
prisms,  softens  at  140°,  and  melts  at  170°;  it  reacts  with  sulphuric 
acid  like  a-anhydrodigitic  acid.  (3-Anhydrodigitic  acid  is  prepared  from 
the  preceding  compound  by  hydrolysing  it  Avith  potash;  it  crystal- 
lises in  long,  lustrous,  colourless  needles,  melts  and  decomposes  at 
262 — 263°,  and  turns  yellow  on  exposure  to  light  and  air.  The  silver 
salt  was  prepared.  The  formation  of  acetyl-/j-anhydrodigitic  acid 
probably  depends  on  the  production  of  acetic  chloride  from  the  acetic 
anhydride  and  hydrogen  chloride,  and  points  to  the  existence  of  the 
group  C'O-C  in  a-anhydi-odigitic  acid,  and  presumably,  also,  in 
diffitic  acid.  J.  B.  T. 


Presence  ot  Several  Distinct  Chlorophylls  in  the  Same  Vege- 
table Species.  By  A.  I'Iiakd  (Gompt.  rend.,  n'M,  119,  289—291).— 
Amongst  the  products  of  the  extraction  of  leaves  by  carbon  bisulphide 
are  nionohydric  and  polyhydric  alcohols  of  high  molecular  Aveight, 
wiiich  retain  chlorophyll  with  great  tenacity,  and  can  be  repeatedly 
crystallised  from  acetic  acid  and  other  solvents  Avithout  losing  their 
colour.  According  to  the  author,  the  sub.stances  that  have  been 
called  "  hypochlorin  "  and  chlorophyllan  are  mixtures  ot  this  kind. 

Leaves  of  lucerne  (^^[edicago  saliva)  were  collected  shortly  before 
infloi-e.scence,  dried  in  the  dark,  and  extracted  with  carbon  bisulphide. 
The  residue  Avas  treated  Avith  alcohol  of  85°,  Avhich  tlissolves  extrac- 
tive matters,  glucoses,  &c.,  yielding  a  solution  Avith  a  Aery  intense 
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green  coloiir.  After  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  the  residue  is  com- 
pletely soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide. 

The  yield  is  abont  20  kilos  of  colouring  matter  per  hectare  of 
lucerne,  and  hence  2  grams  of  active  matter  per  square  metre  at  a 
height  of  0"o  meti^e  is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

From  the  carbon  bisulphide  and  alcoholic  extracts,  the  author  has 
separated  four  distinct  and  definite  chlorophylls,  which  have  been 
analysed,  and  will  be  described  subsequently. 

One  of  these  has  the  composition  C.;8H45N04,  and  cryometric  del-er- 
minations  give  for  its  molecular  weight  425  (Cal.  459).  The  author 
distinguishes  it  by  the  name  ci-medicagoplvjll .  In  order  to  isolate  it, 
the  solid  extract  is  macerated  wnth  cold  alcohol,  and  the  residue  from 
the  alcoholic  solution  thus  obtained  is  treated  with  ether.  The  latter 
is  distilled  off  and  the  residue  treated  with  pentane,  which  at  nr£iD, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  traces  of  ether,  dissolves  all  the  chlorophyll, 
but  on  the  addition  of  more  pentane,  a  portion  of  the  colouring  matter 
is  precipitated  and  remains  permanently  insoluble  in  this  solvent. 
The  pi'oduct  is  soft  and  amorphous,  with  bluish  reflection,  and  great 
tinctorial  power.  It  is  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide  but  insoluble  in 
Avater,  and  is  free  from  extractive  matters,  gum,  tannin,  glucoses,  and 
vegetable  acids,  and  only  leaves  0'88  per  cent,  of  ash.  Its  solution  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  has  an  intense  green  colour  with  red  dichroism. 
a-Medicagophyll  is  heavier  than  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  concen- 
trated potassium  hydroxide  solution,  but  dissolves  in  very  dilute 
solutions  of  alkalis,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids  and  even 
by  sodium  chloride.  When  dissolved  in  dilute  potassium  hydroxide 
solution,  and  heated  with  ammoniacal  silver  niti-ate,  it  yields  a  silver 
mirror,  a  reaction  which  is  shared  by  all  the  chlorophylls  examined 
by  the  author.  C.  H.  B. 

Carminic  acid.  By  E.  Schuxck  and  L.  Marchlewski  (Bei:,  1894, 
27,  2979—2985  ;  compare  v.  Miller  and  Rohde,  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  94).— 
Pure  carminic  acid  is  prepared  by  treating  cochineal  extract  with 
lead  acetate,  decomposing  the  lead  salt  with  sulphuric  acid  in  presence 
of  alcohol,  and  evaporating  to  dryness  at  the  lowest  possible  tempera- 
ture ;  the  residue  agrees  in  properties  w^ith  the  "carminic  acid" 
described  by  others,  and  is  further  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  cold 
absolute  alcohol  and  precipitating  with  ether,  benzene,  or  chloroform. 
It  then  cry.stallises  from  alcohol,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  in  small, 
red  prisms.  Aqueous  solutions  of  carminic  acid,  when  evaporated,  give 
an  amorphous  substance,  but  no  crystals.  Crystallised  carminic  acid, 
CjiHioOe  or  CiiHgOi  +  2H2O,  differs  little  in  properties  from  the 
amorphous  preparations,  it  darkens  at  180°,  and  blackens  without 
melting  at  205°.  In  alcoholic  solution,  it  shows  three  ill-defined 
absorption  bands,  one  in  the  green  and  two  in  the  blue ;  in 
alkaline  solution,  they  appear  in  the  yellow  and  green.  The 
harinm  and  calcium,  nalfs  are  brown,  changing  to  violet  with  excess 
of  base ;  the  lead  and  aluminium  salts  are  also  violet,  and  the 
stannous  salt  scarlet.  Aqueous  carminic  acid  solutions  are  imme- 
diately decolorised  by  animal  charcoal,  the  latter  increasing  greatly 
in  volume  and  becoming  gelatinous  ;  this  peculiar  compound  is  not 
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changed  by  alcohol,  but  is  tlecomposedinto  its  constituents  by  alkalis. 
The  niiilide,  CnHigOsN"  +  SH^O,  is  deposited  in  ruby  crystals,  darkens 
at  130°,  melts  and  decomposes  at  189 — 190°,  and  is  hydrolysed  by 
alkalis.  It  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  decide  in  what  manner  the 
water  is  combined  in  the  molecule.  J.  B.  T. 

Filicic  Acid.  By  G.  Daccomo  (Gazzetta,  1894,  24,  i,  511—528  ; 
compare  Schiii',  Abstr.,  1890,  162). — Copper  filicate  is  obtained  as  a 
green,  crystalline  powder;  it  has  the  composition  CosHsnOmCu,  and 
not  that  attributed  to  it  by  Grabowski  (Aiuialev,  143,  279).  The 
ammonium  salt,  CuHisOo-NH^,  is  a  Avhite,  amorphous  powder  having 
no  definite  melting  point. 

On  oxidation  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  iilioic  acid  yields  an  acid, 
CuHieOe ;  it  is  a  red,  amorphous  powder,  and  does  not  reduce 
ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  solution.  The  potassium  salt,  CuHisOeK,  is 
a  reddish,  crystalline  powder,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol. 
On  oxidising  filicic  acid  with  potassium  permanganate,  nitric  acid, 
bi'omine,  or  iodine,  butyric  acid  is  obtained  together  with  a  bibasic 
acid,  CsHgOi,  which  is  probably  dimethylmalonic  acid.       W.  J.  P. 

Action  of  Nascent  Bromine  on  Pyrroline,  Pyridine,  and 
Pyrazole.  By  W.  A^\ubel  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  1894,  [2],  50,  367—369).— 
Pyrroline  reacts  with  rather  more  than  3  atoms  of  nascent  bromine, 
the  action  of  the  latter  being  greatly  hindered  by  the  polymerisation 
of  the  pyrroline.  Pyridine  and  its  derivatives,  including  piperidine, 
are  scarcely  attacked,  w^hilst  pyrazole,  according  to  the  researches  of 
Buchner  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  432),  reacts  with  1  atom  of  bromine.  These 
results  are  all  in  accordance  with  the  author's  theory  of  the  configui-a- 
tion  of  the  benzene  molecule.  Phenylpyrazole,  on  the  other  hand, 
according  to  Balbiano  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  6/2),  takes  up  3  atoms  of 
bromine.  A.  H. 

Synthesis  of  Pyrroline  Compounds  from  Nitrosoketones.  By 
C.  U.  Zanetti  and  E.  Licvi  (Gazzetta,  1894,  24,  i,  546— 554).— ii;/%ZiV; 
2  :  4:-diviethyl-'i-arctylpyrrolinf-h-rarhoA'ylate,  CgHi^EtOsN,  is  prepared 
by  treating  ethylic  acetoacetate  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  with  half  the 
quantity  of  potassium  nitrite  necessary  to  convert  it  into  the  nitroso- 
derivative,  adding  acetylacetone,  and  then  reducing  the  product 
with  zinc-dust.  It  crystallises  in  lustrous  white  needles,  melts  at  143°, 
and  gives  a  red  coloration  with  dilute  mineral  acids  ;  the  correspond- 
ing acid,  which  is  obtained  on  hydrolysis  with  potash,  crystallises  in 
acicular  tufts  melting  at  208 — 210°  with  evolution  of  gas.  The 
solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  gives  precipitates  with  lead,  copper, 
fen-ic,  mei'curic,  and  barium  salts. 

2  :  4<-THmethyl-B-acf'tylpyrrolini',  NH<^  H       ,  is  obtained  by  dis- 

tilling the  above  carboxylic;  acid  ;  it  crystallises  in  white  lustrous 
needles,  melts  at  139 — 140°,  and  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
ethylic  acetate,  less  so  in  boiling  water,  and  insoluble  in  solutions  of 
alkali  carbonates.  It  acts  as  a  feeble  base,  dissolving  in  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  but  separating  again  on  dilution. 

On  lieating  the  carboxylic  acid  with  acetic  anhydride,  Sit<'travii:tliyl- 
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diacefylpyrocolUne,  CiMesAc^-j^^PQ^dMeaAc,  is  formed  ;  it  crystal- 
lises in  long,  yellowisli  needles  melting  at  206 — 208'',  witli  slight 
decomposition,  and  very  sparingly  soluble.  It  has  the  normal  mole- 
cular weight  in  freezing  acetophenone.  It  is  hydrol3'sed  by  boiling 
alkalis  with  re-formation  of  the  acid. 

On  treating  acetylacetone  in  acetic  acid  solution  with  sodium 
nitrite,  adding  efchylic  acetoacetate  and  reducing  the  product  with 
zinc-dust,  ethylic  2  :  4-dimethyl-.5-acetylpyrroline-3-carboxylate  is 
obtained  isomeric  with  the  ethylic  salt  first  described  ;  the  corres- 
ponding acid  melts  at  252 — 2-54°,  the  lower  temperature  given  by 
Magnanini  being  due  to  a  printer's  error.  W.  J,  P. 

Konigs  and  Lellmann's  Hydroquinoline.  By  V.  Vixcexzi 
(Gazzetta,  1894,  24,  ii,  97— 100).— Konigs  dihydroquinoline,  (CgNHg)^, 
prepared  by  reducing  quinoline  with  zinc-dust  and  ammonia,  seems 
to  be  a  mixtui'e  of  two  isomerides.  By  extracting  the  product  with 
alcohol,  two  yellow  amorphous  dihydroquinolines  can  be  obtained 
melting  at  172 — 174°  and  184 — 187"  respectively;  it  is  not  yet  clear 
whether  these  substances  are  identical  or  isomeric.  They  both  have 
the  normal  molecular  weight  in  freezing  benzene  or  acetic  acid. 

On  treatment  with  nitrous  acid,  the  dihydroquinoline  yields  a 
nitrosamine  which  gives  Liebermann's  reaction.  On  brominating, 
the  substance  melting  at  184 — 187°,  aTiaddifive  product,  CqXHgBrC:'), 
is  obtained.  W.  J.  P. 

Dihydroquinolines.  By  A.  F-Ev.nxriyi  (Gazzetta,  1894,  24,  ii,  190 — 
196;  compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  602). — The  properties  of  the  dihydro- 
quinolines, as  would  be  expected,  resemble  those  of  the  indoles  rather 
than  those  of  the  quinolines.  It  was  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  the 
trimethyldihydroquinoline  prepared  by  the  author  (Abstr.,  1893,  i, 
227)  would  behave  like  the  methylindoles  ;  this  was  found  to  be  the 
case,  as  the  hydrogenated  qiiinoline  gives  the  reactions  which  E. 
Fischer  and  P.  Wagner  (Abstr.,  1888,  283)  discovered  to  hold  for 
methylketoles. 

Acetyltri nieth yldihydroquinoU7ie,  CgNHsMcaAc,  is  obtained  on  boil- 
ing trimethyldihydroquinoline  with  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  an- 
hydride ;  it  crystallises  from  light  petroleum  in  long,  colourless, 
prismatic  needles  melting  at  100"5 — 101'5°  and  is  readily  soluble  in 
dilute  acids.  It  yields  an  unstable  aurochloride  and  a  stable  platino- 
cldoride,  (CuHi7NO)2,H2PtC]6,  which  crystallises  in  yellow  needles 
melting  and  decomposing  at  203 — 204°.  The  acetyl-derivative  is 
hydrolysed  by  hot  concentrated  acids  but  not  by  boiling  potash. 

Benzilidenetrimethyldihydroquinoline,  CHPh(C9NH5Me3)2,  is  pre- 
pared by  warming  the  quinoline  with  benzaldehyde ;  it  is  a  white 
crystalline  substance  melting  at  142 — 144°. 

Trimethyldihydroquinolmeazobenzene,  C9NH5Me3'X2Ph,  may  be  pre- 
pared by  treating  trimethyldihydroquinoline  with  diazobenzene 
chloride  at  0°.  It  decomposes  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  yields  a 
picrate,  C24H22N6O7,  which  crystallises  in  red  needles  melting  and  de- 
composing at  208— 209°.  W.  J.  P. 

/2 
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Synthesis  of  Ksmurine.  By  F.  Wenzel  (^[onafsJ^.,  1894, 15, 453— 
168).— The  investigations  of  Kretschky  (Abstr.,  1881,  827 ;  1883,  674) 
jiave  shown  that  kynurine  is  a  hjdroxjquinoh'ne,  the  hydroxyl  group  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  pyridine  ring,  and  its  presence  in  the  oxida- 
tion products  of  cinchonic  acid  (Abstr.,  1887,  104 ;  Monatsh.,  1887,  8, 
801,  818)  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  a4'-derivative.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  proof  of  its  constitution,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to 
prepare  kynurine  synthetically  from  cinchonic  acid,  and  has  succeeded 
in  doing  so  by  a  series  of  reactions,  each  of  which  proceeds  almost 
quantitatively. 

The  starting  point  for  the  preparation  of  kynurine  is  ethylic  cin- 
chonate,  which  maybe  prepared  by  heating  potassium  cinchonate  with 
potassium  ethylic  sulphate  at  170 — 180°,  but  is  best  obtained  by 
saturating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  cinchonic  acid  with  hydrogen 
chloride,  the  yield  being  almost  quantitative  if  the  excess  of  alcohol 
and  hydrogen  chloride  are  evaporated  off  in  a  vacuum,  Ethylic 
cinchonate,  contrary  to  the  statement  of  van  der  Kolf  and  van  Leent 
(Abstr.,  1889,  1017),  distils  without  decomposition  under  15  ram. 
pressure  at  173°,  and  then  forms  a  colourless,  dispersive  liquid  which 
becomes  pink  after  a  time.  It  is  best  converted  into  cinchonamide 
by  heating  with  alcoholic  ammonia  at  140 — 150°,  the  amide  being 
thus  obtained  in  lustrous,  colourless  needles  melting  at  178°. 

When  cinchonamide  is  treated  with  bromine  and  caustic  potash, 
according  to  Hoogewerff  and  van  Dorp's  method,  it  is  converted  into 
4'-amidoquinoline,  a  small  quantity  of  hromo-^'-amidoquinoline  being 
simultaneously  formed.  The  latter  crystallises  in  colourless,  slender 
needles,  sublimes  at  105°,  and  melts,  when  quickly  heated,  at  199°. 
The  properties  of  4'-amidoquinoline  observed  by  the  author  agree  with 
those  given  by  Hoogewerff  and  van  Dorp.  When  treated  with  nitrous 
acid  it  does  not  yield  a  diazo-derivative,  but  is  at  once  converted  into 
4'-chloroquinoline  (compare  Marckwald,  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  381),  which 
melts  at  29 — 80°  (uncorr.)  and  boils  at  260 — 261°  (corr.)  under 
744  mm.  pressure.  It  is  identical  with  the  chloroquinoline  obtained 
by  Skraup  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  kynurine,  thus 
proving  that  the  hydroxyl-group  in  the  latter  occupies  the  4'-position. 
To  further  confirm  this,  the  chloro  derivative  was  converted  into 
the  ethyl  derivative  by  heating  it  with  alcoholic  sodium  ethoxide 
at  120°,  and  the  ethyl  derivative  then  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  at  190°.  The  substance  thus  obtained  was  proved  to  be  identical 
-with  kynurine  both  by  its  melting  point  and  crystallographic  form. 

The  ethyllynurine, -pve-pa,red  in  the  above  manner,  is  a  colourless  oil, 
which  boils  at  1865°  under  30  mm.  pressure,  and  possesses  basic  pro- 
perties ;  its  plafinochioride,  C9NH60Et,H2PtCl6,  crystallises  with 
2H4O  in  small,  prismatic  crystals,  and  melts,  after  drying,  at  213°, 
and  the  auroc?ilo7-ide,C9}sHcOFA,}iAuC\,,  with  IH2O  in  small  lustrous 
needles  melting  at  169°.  On  treatment  with  hydriodic  acid,  accord- 
ing to  Zeisel's  method,  it  yields  no  ethylic  iodide,  and,  therefore, 
contains  no  ethoxy-group  ;  hence  it  must  be  the  pseudo-ethylic  deriva- 

C'O  •  CH 
live  CeHi-^  II     .     An  attempt  to  obtain  the  ethoxy-derivative  by 

the  action  of  ethylic  iodide  on  the  silver  compound  of  kynurine  only 
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resulted  in  tlie  formation  of  the  pseudo-derivative,  and  it  is   there- 
fore probable  that  kynurine  in  alkjlation  always  I'cacts  in  the  tau- 

C()  •  P IT 
tomeric  form,  CgHi^^^^,  Ji^^.     It  appears  not  improbable  that  the 

NH-CH 

ketodihydroquinoline,  described  by  Reissert  (Abstr.,  1888,  27<s  094), 
is  identical  with  kynurine.  H.   G.  C. 

Action  of  Formaldehyde  on  Quinaldine.  By  T.  Methxkr 
{Ber.,  1894,  27,  2689— 2693).— When  quinaldine  is  heated  at  100°  in 
a  sealed  tube  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  formaldehyde,  quinaldineal- 
klue,  CoNHe-CHa-CHo-OH,  is  formed.  The  free  base  melts  at 
94 — 95°;  the  yellow  aurochloride  at  134 — 135°,  turning'  red;  the 
ora,nge  platinochJoride  at  208 — 209°,  turning  brown  at  200°;  and  the 
mercurichloride,  CuHiiNO,HCl  +  SHgCU,  at  135—136°.  If  the  alkine 
is  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  acetic  acid  at  150 — 160°,  it 
yields  vinyl gidnoline,  CgNHs-CH'.CHo,  which  was  only  obtained  as  an 
impure  oil;  the  yellow  aurochloride  sinters  to  a  green  mass  at 
113 — 114°,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  152 — 153";  the  orange 
jplatinochloride  turns  black  at  182° ;  the  mercurichloride,  CuIl9N,HHgCl3, 
melts  at  151 — 152°,  turning  red.  When  the  alkine  is  reduced  with 
tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  tetrahydroquinaldine  is  formed. 

C.  F.  B. 

a-Alkylcinchonic  acids  and  a-Alkylquinolines :  Carboxy- 
and  Hydroxy-derivatives  of  a-Phenylcinchonic  acid.  By  0. 
PoEBNER  and  H.  Fettback  {Annalen,  1894,  281,  1 — 15  ;  compare 
Abstr.,  1888,  299  ;  1889,  410).— a-Alkylcinchonic  acids  are  formed 
when  a  mixture  of  an  aldehyde  and  pyruvic  acid  is  heated  with  an 
aromatic  amine ;  compounds  have  been  obtained  in  this  way  from 
orthamidobenzoic  acid  and  ortho-  and  par-amidophenols. 

2' -Phe7iylqi( inoline-l :  4>'-dicarboxylic  acid,  C9NH4Ph(COOII)o,  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  a  rnixtui-e  of  benzaldehyde,  pyruvic  acid,  and 
orthamidobenzoic  acid  in  alcoholic  solution  for  six  houi's  ;  it  forms 
minute,  colourless  needles  which  melt  and  decompose  above  300°. 
The  silver  salt  is  anhydrous,  and  the  onagnesium  salt  crystallises  with 
IH2O.  Carbonic  anhydride  is  eliminated  when  the  acid  is  heated  with 
soda-lime,  with  formation  of  a-phenylquinoline. 

No  quinoline  derivative  can  be  obtained  in  this  way  from  par- 
amido benzoic  acid,  the  compound  formed  having  the  constitution 
COOH-C6Hi-NH-CO-C(CH:CHPh):N-C6H4-COOH.  It  is  almost  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  but  may  be  recrj^stallised  from  glacial  acetic  acid, 
separating  from  it  in  minute  needles  which  melt  and  decompose 
above  300°.  The  analogous  mefa-derivative  closely  resembles  it  in 
properties. 

l-IIydroxij-2'-p]ienylqninul!ne-4!'-carhoxijlicacid,0}I'CgNKiF]rCOO}i, 
is  formed  from  orthamidophenol  in  the  manner  ali-eady  indicated.  It 
is  deposited  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  lustrous  yellow  needles  which 
melt  at  247° ;  the  silver,  copper,  and  calcium  salts  are  well  detined 
substances. 

\-IIydroxy-2'-plienylquinoli)ie  is  formed  when  carbonic  auhydinde  is 
eliminated  from  the  foregoing  acid  by  distillation  ;  it  crystallises  from 
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nietbylic  alcohol  in  ([uadratic  plates  and  melts  at  59^  The  platino- 
cJiloride  crystallises  in  dark  yellow  needles,  and  the  ptVra^e  separates 
from  alcohol  in  yellow  needles  which  melt  at  152°. 

S-IIydroxi/---p]ic)n/lquiiioh'!ie-4'-carho.ryh'c  acid  is  obtained  from 
paramidophenol.  Recrystallised  from  dilute  hydi'ocliloric  acid,  it 
contains  I  mol.  H^O  ;  fusion  does  not  occur  below  320°.  The  silver 
salt  is  unstable,  and  the  calcinni,  lead,  and  copprr  salts  are  well  defined. 
When  distilled,  the  acid  yields  ^-lujdrnxy-''l' -phenylqninolint',  which 
crystallises  from  water  in  slender,  white  needles  melting  at  218°.  The 
2ncrate  melts  at  201".  'M.  O.  F. 

a-Alkylcinchonic  acids  and  a-Alkylquinolines :  Amido-de- 
rivatives  of  a-Phenylcinchonic  acid.  By  0.  Doebxeu  and  E.  Fer- 
BEK  {AiiuaJen,  189-4,  281,  15 — 24). — ccx  -Diplienylphenanthroline-'^fi  -di- 

carhoxylic  acid,  CH<^~^>C6H2<^T^qjjx>CH,  is  obtained 

by  heating  a  mixture  of  benzaldehyde  and  pyruvic  acid  with  meta- 
phenylcnediamine  hydrochloride  in  alcoholic  solution  for  three  hours. 
It  separates  from  hot  alcohol  in  minute,  reddish-brown  needles  which 
melt  at  235°.  The  silver  salt  decomposes  at  100°.  The  zinc  salt  con- 
tains IH2O,  and  the  magnesium  salt  is  a  reddish-yellow  powder  of  the 
composition  CogHuN'aOiMg  +  ^IgO. 

,  T..  .       .  .  CPh:N     ^_      XzzCPh     . 

ace -IJiphenylphenantlirohne,    L^^.r^^^^^^^^iK.^^u^^^T:s:  '    ^^      formed 

CH.CM  CM. CM 

when  the  foregoing  acid  is  distilled  Avith  soda-lime.  The  plat i)iochlo- 
ride  decomposes  at  100°. 

2-Dimethyla'mido-2'-phenylqu{iioline-4:-carhoxylic  acid, 

NMeo-CgXHiPh-COOH, 

is  prepared  by  heating  the  mixed  alcoholic  solutions  of  benzaldebyde, 
pyruvic  acid,  and  metamidodiniethylaniline  for  two  hours.  It  is 
deposited  from  alcohol  in  minute,  reddish-yellow  needles  melting  at 
275".  The  silver  salt  is  anhydrous,  the  lead  and  copper  salts  each 
contain  1  mol.  HjO,  and  the  zinc  salt  2^  mols.  H2O.  On  distillation, 
the  acid  yields  2-dimethylamido-2' -plienylquinoline,  !N'Me2-C9NH5Ph, 
the  platinochloridc,  dicliromate,  and  picrate  of  which  have  been 
analysed ;  the  last  named  melts  at  180°.  M.  O.  F. 

Synthesis  of  Isoquinoline.  By  C.  Goldschmidt  (Ber.,  1894,  27, 
2795). — The  preparation  of  isoquinoline  from  cinnamaldoxime  has  been 
recently  described  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  552),  the  yield  being  2  per  cent. ; 
if  the  aldoxime  is  heated  on  the  water  bath  with  phosphoric  an- 
liydride  and  dry  infusorial  earth  (3  parts),  the  yield  is  increased  to 
10  per  cent.  J.  B.  T. 

A  Platinic  Compound  of  Glyoxaline.  By  L.  Balbiaxo  (Gazzetta, 
1894,  24.  ii,  101—104  ;  com])are  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  674).— A  doable 
compound,  (Cr,H4N2)2PtCl4,  of  platinic  chloride  and  glyoxaline  is  ob- 
tained on  boiling  glyoxaline  with  sodium  platinochloridc  solution;  it 
form.«J  a  microcrystalline,    yellow  powder,   insoluble   in  nitro-hydro- 
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chloric  acid  and  most  other  solvents.  The  same  substance  is  obtained 
on  heating  glyoxaline  platinochloride  at  180 — 205°,  but  cannot  be 
prepared  by  boiling"  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  platinochloride ;  in 
the  latter  case  a  mixture  of  platinum  with  platinous  chloride  is 
deposited.  W.  J.  P. 

Methylglyoxalidine  or  Lysidine.  By  A.  Ladexbcrg  (Ber.,  1894, 
27.  '2952 — 2957). — Methylglyoxalidine  -was  first  prepared  by  A.  W. 
Hofmann  ;  an  increased  yield  of  purer  substance  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling ethylenediamine  hydrochloride  (1  mol.)  with  .sodium  acetate 
(2  mols.)  ;  it  boils  at  195—198°,  and  melts  at  105°,  not  at  221—22-1^ 
and  85°  respectively,  as  Hofmann  states.  The  urate  crystallises  in  tri- 
clinic  prisms  ;  a  :  b  :  c  =  0"48736  :  1  :  0"51207  ;  it  is  soluble  in  about 
6  parts  of  water  at  18^  ;  lysidine  itself  is  a  specific  for  both  chronic  and 
acute  gout.  The  hydrogen  tartrate,  CiHsN2,C4H606,  crystallises  in 
monocliuic  prisms  ;  a  :h  :  c  =  0'4588  :  1  :  0-2931,  ft  =  63°  5'  ;  a  fall 
crystallographic  description  of  both  salts  is  given.  The  hydrochloride 
is  crystalline  and  hygroscopic.      The   mercurichloride, 

C4H8Xo,HCl,3HgCl„ 

crystallises  in  colourless  prisms.  The  methyl-derivative,  C5H10X3,  is 
•colourless  and  crystalline,  and  melts  at  90°.  The  hydrocJdoride  and 
platiiiGchloride  have  also  been  prepared ;  the  former  is  crystalline. 

J.  B.  T. 

Preparation  of  Thiouvinuric  acid  (Amidothiazolecarboxylic 
acid).  By  C.  Boettixger  {Arch.  Pharm.,  1894,  232,  349—351).— 
Amidothiazolecarboxylic  acid  hydrobromide  is  prepared  by  intimately 
mixing  tribromopynivic  acid  (3  parts)  with  thiocarbamide  (2  parts)  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  the  violence  of  the  action  being  moderated 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  absolute  alcohol.  The  product  is  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  treated  successively 
with  carbon  bisulphide  and  cold  water,  and  the  acid  purified  by  re- 
crystallisation  from  hot  water.  J.  B.   T. 

Urazoles  and  Triazoles.  By  G.  Pellizzari  and  G.  Cuxeo 
■{Gazzetta,  1894,  24,  i,  499 — 511). — Hydrazodicarbouamide  maybe  pre- 
pared by  heating  a  mixture  of  carbamide  and  a  salt  of  hydrazine  (com- 
pai'e  Cartius  and  Heidenreich,  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  166).  On  heating  tlie 
carbonamide  at  180 — 250°,   it   evolves  ammonia  and  yields  urazole, 

-KTT-r  ^^^^S;  or  1^,^'  ,>NH;  it  forms  colourless  crystals,  melt- 
NH'CO  N.C(OH)  -^ 

ing  and  decomposing  at  244^.  It  is  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  and 
crystallises  unaltered  from  hydrochloric  acid.  It  gives  a  red  coloration 
with  ferric  chloride  or  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  little  nitric  acid, 
and  reduces  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  in  the  cold.  Urazole  decom- 
poses carbonates  and  reddens  litmus.  The  ammonio-deviva.tive, 
CaOiNsH/XHi,  is  obtained  in  colourless  crystals,  and  gives  off  am- 
monia at  100°.  The  arge7ito-com.-pound  is  an  amorphous,  white  powder, 
whilst  the  &a?-t»?u-derivative  forms  colourless,  transparent  crystals 
containing  oHjO.     The  trip] nrjibic-deriyeitiYe,  CoO^NaPbs,  is  obtained 
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as  a  wliite  precipitate,  and  most  of  the  compounds  wifcli  the  otliei- 
heavy  metals  are  insoluble  in  water. 

On  lieatino^  an  anhydrous  mixture  of  biuret  with  a  hydrazine  salt 
at  150 — 160°,  ammonia  is  evolved  and  urazole  is  formed  together 
with  a  little  hydrazodicarbonamide  ;  a  97  per  cent,  yield  of  the  latter 
substance  is  obtained  if  carbamide  is  used  in  place  of  biuret. 

Triazole  (compare  Blodin,  Abstr.,  1802,  735)  may  he  prepared  by 
heating  urazole  with  phosphorous  pentasulphide  at  180 — 200°. 

w.  J.  p. 

Oxidation  of  Formazyl  Compounds.     By  H.  v.  Pechmaw  and 

P.  RiNuE  (7>V/-.,  1894,  27,  2920—2930 ;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  240).— 

When  ethylic  formazylformate  is  oxidised  by  means  of  amylic  nitrite 

and  hydrochloric  acid  in  alcoholic  solution,  it  is  converted  into  ethylic 

N-NPh 
diphemilti'trazdlmmcarhoxylate  cldoride,   COOEt*C^„.  I  ^,  ^,,    which 
^      -^  -'  N.NPhCl 

crystallises  with  1  mul.  alcohol  in  colourless  prisms,  effloi^esces  in  the 

air,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  195 — 198°. 

This  reaction  is  characteristic  of  all  the  formazyl  compounds.     The 

free  base  coi-respoudiug  with  the  chloride  cannot  be  isolated  pure,  but 

X-NPh 
probably  has  the  formula  COOEt'C«^,^,  I  ^,   ^^^,  being  formed  from 
^  ''  N.NPh-OH  '^ 

the  direct  product  of  oxidation  by  intramolecular  change,  the  hydroxyl 
group  passing  from  one  nitrogen  atom  to  the  other.  The  formula 
ascribed  to  these  compounds  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
chloride  just  described  is  submitted  to  dx\y  distillation  it  yields  nearly 
one-third  of  its  weight  of  azobenzene.  The  oxidation  products  are 
all  remarkably  stable  towards  acids,  but  are  easily  reduced  by  alkaline 
reducing  agents  to  the  original  formazyl  compounds.  The  aqueous 
solutions  of  the  free  bases  have  an  alkaline  reaction  and  absorb  car- 
bonic anhydride  from  the  air,  but  only  yield  red  resinous  substances 
on  evaporation.  Tlie  salts,  on  the  other  hand,  crystallise  well,  and 
foj-m  neutral  solutions  in  water. 

Ethylic  diphenyltetrazoliumcarbo.xylate  chloride  is  very  readily 
soluble  in  Avatcr  and  gives  crystalline  precipitates  of  the  bromide, 
nitrate,  nit  rife,  iodide,  chroma  fe,  and  2^hosphafe,  when  the  correspond- 
ing sodium  or  potassium  salts  are  added  to  its  solution.  Zinc-dust 
reduces  it  to  ethylic  formazylformate,  whilst  alkaline  reducing  agents 
form  a  salt  of  the  free  acid.  Subcutaneous  injections  of  the  chloride 
produce  sickness  and  affect  the  circulation,  death  being  finally  brought 
about  from  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

N-NPh 

Bi^phenyltetrazoliumcarho.i'ijlic    acid   chloride,    COOH'C'^       I  , 

maybe  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  ethylic  salt  just  described,  or 
by  the  oxidation  of  formazylformic  acid.  It  forms  long,  colourless 
needh^s,  melts  and  decomposes  at  256 — 257°,  and  is  only  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  The  ??i7ra/e  crystallises  in  lustrous  tablets  and  melts 
at  207°. 
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Wlien  the  free  acid  is  boiled  with  water  or  with   sodium  carbonate 
solution,  a  lactone-like  compound,  Avhich  is  the  corresponding  heta'inc, 

^N-NPhs^ 
Cs- ^"^==;'NPh,  is  formed.     It  separates  from  water  in  lustrous, 

\co— O^ 

twinned  crvstals,  and  melts  at  161°.  Dilute  acids  dissolve  it  with 
formation  of  the  corresponding  salts  of  diphenjltetrazoliumcarboxjlic 
acid  hydroxide.  When  it  is  heated,  azobenzene  is  produced.  This 
formation  of  an  anhydro-compound  is  an  additional  confirmation  of 
the  formula  ascribed  to  this  series  of  compounds. 

N-NPh 
Biplienyltetrazolinm  chloride,  HC'^       I        ^.,  may  be  obtained  by 

the  oxidation  of  formazylhydride  or  by  boiling  the  chloride  of  the 
carboxylic  acid  just  described  with  alcohol,  or  heating  it  or  its 
ethylic  salt  with  hydi^ochloric  acid  at  160 — 180°.  It  crystallises  in 
stellate  groups  of  lustrous  needles,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  268°. 
The  plat inochloride  forms  orange-yellow  prisms,  the  aurochloride  melts 
at  209°,  and  the  iodide  at  237°. 

N-KPh 
Triphenyltetrazolium   cMoride,   PliC^       I        ^  ,   is    prepared    from 

formazylbenzene,  and  crystallises  in  lustrous  needles  which  melt  and 
decompose  at  243°.  The  platinochloride  melts  at  237°,  the  bromide  at 
255°. 

N-NPh  .     ,      . 

Diphenylparatolyltetrazolium  chloride,  PhC<^      I        p,  -p-  ,  is  obtained 

from  ^-pbenyl-a-paratolylformazylbenzene,  and  melts  at  229". 

N-iSTPh 
Benzeneazodiphenyltetrazolium  chloride,  PhNiN'C-^       '  _.  ^,,  from 

benzeneazoformazylbenzene,  crystallises  in  brownish-yellow  prisms 
with  a  violet  iridescence,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  249°.  The 
solution  of  the  base  is  yellowish-brown.  A.  H. 

Constitution  of  the  Additive  Compounds  of  the  Cinchona 
Alkaloids  with  Ethylic  Iodide.  By  Z.  H.  Ski;aup(JIo;«i^5A.,  1894, 
15,  433 — 436). — The  author  has  examined  the  action  of  oxidising 
agents  on  the  additive  compounds  of  ethylic  iodide  with  the  cinchona 
allialoids  in  the  expectation  that  the  pyridine  ring  of  the  so-called 
"first  half  "  would  be  opened.  The  results  obtained  in  the  case  of 
•cinchonine  ethiodide  have  not  confirmed  this  supposition,  but  are 
of  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  confirm  the  author's  previous  supposi- 
tion that  the  ethyl  group  combines  with  the  nitrogen  atom  of  the 
quinoline  ring  of  the  •*  second  half  "  of  the  molecule. 

The  hydriodide  of  cinchonine  ethiodide  was  tieated  with  the 
requisite  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  to  remove  the  hydrogen  iodide, 
potassium  permanganate  gradually  added  to  the  resulting  aqueous  solu- 
tion in  the  cold,  and  the  product,  after  filtering  from  manganese  dioxide, 
was  precipitated  successively  with  lead  acetate,  mercuric  chloride, 
and  cadmium  chloride.  From  the  first  two  precipitates,  no  crystal- 
line products  could  be  obtained,  but  from  the  last  a  substance  was 
separated,  crystallising,  from  water  in  nointed  prisms  of  the  coloiu'  of 
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cbroniium  trioxido.  It  melts  and  decomposes  at  about  200°,  and  has 
the  composition  C12H10NO2I  +  H3O,  the  water  of  crystallisation  being 
readily  given  off.  From  its  composition  and  properties,  it  appears 
probable  that  it  is  an  additive  compound  of  cinchonic  acid  and  ethylic 
iodide,  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  its  direct  formation  from  these 
two  substances.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  the  original  cinchonino 
ethiodide  the  ethyl  group  is  in  combination  with  the  nitrogen  atom 
of  the  qninoline  group  of  the  second  half  of  the  alkaloid  molecule. 

"When  cinchonic  acid  ethiodide  is  treated  with  silver  chloride,  it  is 
converted  into  the  corresponding  ethochloride,  which  crystallises  in 
colourless  prisms  and  melts  at  2"29°.  H.  G.  C. 

Action  of  "Water  on  Trihydriodocinchonine.  By  G.  Plm 
(Moimtsh.,  1894,  15,  446 — 452). — The  author  has  previously  shown 
(Abstr.,  1893,  i,  180)  that  trihydriodocinchonine  is  converted  by 
alcoholic  potash  into  cinchonine  and  isocinchonine,  and  by  silver 
nitrate  into  /i-cinchonine  and  isocinchonine,  whilst  Lippmann  and 
Fleissner  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  736),  by  heating  the  same  compound  with 
water  at  150 — 160°  in  a  sealed  tube,  obtained  cinchonine,  isocin- 
chonine, and  a  new  base,  allocinchonine.  The  author  has  therefore 
examined  the  action  of  water  at  the  ordinary  pressure  on  trihydriodo- 
cinchonine, and  finds  that  it  is  slowly  but  completely  decomposed 
with  formation  of  cinchonine  and  isocinchonine  as  the  sole  products. 
He  has  also  repeated  the  experiments  of  Lippmann  and  Fleissner,  but, 
in  this  case  also,  was  unable  to  obtain  any  allocinchonine.  This 
difference  in  the  resiilts  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
allocinchonine  as  an  impxirit}'  in  the  original  cinchonine  employed 
by  Lippmann  and  Fleissner,  or  to  some  slight  variation  in  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  reaction  was  carried  out.  H.   G.   C. 

Technical  Preparation  of  Cocaine  from  its  Associated 
Alkaloids.  By  A.  Einhorx  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  2960).— A  polemical 
reply  to  Liebermann  (compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  557).  A  patent  has 
been  o-ranted  for  the  author's  method  of  synthesising  cocaine,  and  the 
process  is  employed  technically.  J.  B.  T. 

Camic  acid.  By  M.  Siegfried  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  2762—2763).— 
Carnic  acid  ('•  Fleischsiiure  "),  C10H15N3O3,  is  contained  in  muscle  as 
a  compound  of  phosphoric  acid,  phosphorcarnic  acid,  and  forms 
readily  soluble  salts  of  calcium  and  barium,  which  decompose  when 
their  solutions  are  boiled,  the  corresponding  phosphate  being  deposited. 
It  forms  a  ferric  compound,  caruifcrrin,  which  is  soluble  in  alkalis, 
and  only  gives  the  reactions  for  iron  after  being  in  contact  with  the 
reagents  for  some  time.  Carnic  acid  is  monobasic,  and  yields  crystal- 
line salts  of  Z171C,  copper,  and  harinm.  The  silver  salt,  CioHjaXsOoAgo 
4-  2H2O,  is  sparingly  soluble  ;  the  second  atom  of  silver  probably 
replaces  the  hydrogen  atom  of  an  imido-group.  Carnic  acid  also 
unites  with  1  mol.  of  hydrogen  chloride ;  the  substance  formed  reacts 
with  silver  nitrate  only  on  heating. 

From  its  properties,  carnic  acid  appears  to  be  identical  with  anti- 
peptone,  and  has  been  observed  among  the  products  of  tryptic 
digestion.  A.  H. 
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Liquid  Ethane  and  Propane.  By  A.  Hainlex  (Aunalen,  1894, 
282,  229 — 245). — A  detailed  account  of  tlie  experiments  of  which 
the  results  have  already  beeu  published  by  L.  Meyer  (this  vol., 
i,  1).  A.  H. 

Preparation  of  tlie  Paraffins.  By  F.  Kluge  (Annalen,  1894, 
282,  214 — 228). — A  detailed  account  of  the  experiments  of  which 
the  results  have  already  been  published  by  L.  Meyer  (this  vol., 
i,  2).  A.  H. 

Formation  of  Dicarbon  Compounds  from  Carbon  Bisulph- 
ide at  Low  Temperatures.  By  V.  Me\-er  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  3160— 
3161). — When  carbon  bisulphide  is  chlorinated  at  20 — 40°,  the 
carbon  tetrachloride  formed  is  found  to  contain  perchlorethylene  and 
perchlorethane.  M.  0.  F. 

New  Class  of  Compounds  of  the  Inactive  Hydrocarbors. 
By  J.  A.  Waxklyx  and  W.  J.  Cooper  {Chem.  Keivs,  1894,  70, 
211 — 212). — The  authors  find  that  hydrocarbons  from  Russian  kerosene 
produce  a  reduction  in  temperature  when  mixed  with  acetic  acid, 
and  reo'ard  it  as  indicating  combination,  and,  moreover,  the  products 
begin  to  distil  at  a  lower  temperature  than  would  be  the  case  if  they 
were  only  mixture's  of  their  components.  D.  A.  L. 

Ferric  Thiocyanate.  By  L.  Axdrews  (Chem.  Neios,  1894,  70, 
165 — 166). — Spectroscopic  examination  of  solutions  of  ferric  thio- 
cyanate in  amylic  alcohol  distilled  from  phosphoric  acid,  and  in  absolute 
ethjdic  alcohol,  show  that  the  absoi'bent  power  of  such  solutions 
diminishes  more  rapidly  than  the  concentration ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
molecular  conductivity  of  such  solutions  is  found  to  diminish,  with 
increasing  dilution,  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  reciprocal  of  the 
absorption  coefficient,  the  falling  off  of  the  colour  cannot  be  due  to 
electrolytic  dissociation ;  and,  as  hydrolysis  is  out  of  the  question  in 
the  present  case,  neither  Magnanini's  nor  Ostwald's  theory  seems 
capable  of  fully  explaining  the  behaviour  of  ferric  thiocyanate  in 
solution.  Compared  with  aqueous  solutions,  a  solution  containing 
0*0625  milligi'am  of  ferric  thiocyanate  per  c.c.  of  amylic  alcohol 
transmitted  42  per  cent,  of  light  of  w^ave-length  587,  about  the  same 
amount  as  an  aqueous  solution  containing  0'247  milligram  per  c.c. 

D.  A.  L. 

Linalol  and  Licareol.  By  P.  Barbier  (Bull.  Soc.  CMm.,  1894, 
[3],  11,  261).— Referring  to  Bouchardat's  paper  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  544), 
the  author  claims  priority  of  discovery  (Abstr.,  1892,  1236)  of  the 
tendency  of  acetic  anhjdi'ide  to  cause  the  conversion  of  the  alcohoL"" 

TOL.  LX.VIII.  i.  g 
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of  this  class  iuto  isomerides.      He   also  denies  the  identity  of  linalol 
and  licareol.  L.  T.  T, 

Constitution  of  Rhodinol  from  Oil  of  Pelargonium.  By  P. 
Bardier  and  L.  Bouveaui.t  (Compt.  reml,  1894,  119,  334—337).— 
The  principal  constituent  of  oil  of  pelargonium  is  a  somewhat  oily 
liquid  with  a  strong  odour  of  roses  ;  it  boils  at  115 — 116°  under  a 
pressure  of  10  m.m.  ;  sp.  gr.  at  0°  =  0'S866 ;  rotatory  power  of  a 
column  20  cm.  long  —12°  28'.  When  heated  at  150-1(50°  with  a 
larce  excess  of  acetic  anhydride,  it  yields  (together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  a  hydrocarbon  which  boils  at  60 — 80°  under  a  pres- 
sure of  10  mm.)  an  acetate  which  boils  at  120°  under  a  pressure 
of  10  mm.,  and  has  a  somewhat  agreeable  odour;  sp.  gr.  at  0°  = 
0'9158.  This  acetate  combines  with  one  molecular  proportion  of 
bromine.  When  hydrolysed,  the  liberated  alcohol  has  its  original 
boiling  point,  but  its  odour  has  become  -weaker,  the  sp.  gr.  has  fallen 
to  0'8825,  and  the  rotatory  power  of  a  column  200  mm.  long  has  fallen 
to  — 7°  12'.  Phenylic  isocyanate  acts  on  the  alcohol  as  a  dehydrating 
agent,  and  yields  only  diphenylcarbamide. 

This  rhodinol  from  pelargonium  is  a  primary  alcohol,  and  when 
carefully  oxidised  yields  an  aldehyde  containing  the  same  number  of 
carbon  atoms.  The  yield  is,  however,  somewhat  small,  a  large 
quantity  of  condensation  products  of  high  boiling  point  being  formed 
at  the  same  time.  The  aldehyde  has  a  mixed  odour  of  peppermint 
and  lemon,  and  boils  at  105 — 108°,  but  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
excess  of  alcohol  that  always  accompanies  it.  It  yields  a  liquid 
oxime  boiling  at  140 — 150°,  and  this  is  converted  by  acetic  anhydi'ide 
into  a  nitrile,  C10H15X,  which  boils  at  112 — 113°  under  a  pressure  of 
11  mm.,  and  combines  with  one  molecular  proportion  of  bromine. 
The  aldehyde  has  the  composition  CioHigO. 

The  products  of  the  oxidation  of  rhodinol  contain  an  acid,  C10HJ6O2, 
which  boils  at  149 — 150°  under  a  pressure  of  10  mm.,  and  combines 
■with  one  molecular  pi-oportion  of  bromine.  More  energetic  oxidation 
yields  acetone  and  an  acid,  C7H12O1,  which  boils  without  decomposing 
above  300°  under  the  ordinary  pressure  and  at  250°  under  a  pressure  of 
10  mm.  It  is  a  bibasic  acid,  and  does  not  combine  with  bromine ; 
when  boiled  with  aniline,  it  yields  an  anilide  which  crystallises  in 
slender,  colourless  needles  melting  at  20G — 2o7°,  somewhat  soluble  in 
alcohol,  especially  on  heating,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in  ether. 
When  boiled  with  acetic  anhydride,  the  acid  yields  a  very  viscous 
anhydride,  C:Hiu03,  which  boils  at  180°  in  a  vacuum.  This  new 
bibasic  acid  is  a-mfthi/Iadipic  acid;  attempts  to  prepare  it  syn- 
thetically were  unsuccessful. 

The  rhodinol  of  oil  of  pelargonium  differs  from  its  isomerides, 
lemonol  (geraniol)  and  licarhodol,  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
confounded,  in  that  it  does  not  readily  lose  water  with  formation  of  a 
terpcne,  and  is  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold.  More- 
over, the  hydrochloride,  when  heated  with  pota.ssium  acetate,  yields 
rhodinol  acetate,  whereas  the  hydrochlorides  of  its  isomerides  yield  a 
terpene.  It  is  a  primary  alcohol  with  a  ring-constitution,  but  with 
only  one  ethylenic  function.  C.  H.  B. 
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Syntheses  in  the  Sugar  Group.  By  E.  Fischer  (Ber.,  1894, 
27,  3189 — 32o2). — This  paper  is  a  compilation  of  the  work  accom- 
plishecl  by  the  author  and  liis  collaborators,  together  with  the  more  im- 
portant researches  of  other  cliemists  in  the  same  domain  since  the  year 
1891.  It  thus  forms  a  continuation  of  the  paper  on  the  same  theme 
(Abstr.,  1890,  1223)  which  the  author  delivered  as  a  lecture  before 
the  German  Chemical  Society.  The  first  section  deals  with  experi- 
mental methods,  and  in  the  next  section  the  present  aspect  of  the 
sugar  group  is  discussed,  the  known  aldoses  and  ketoses  being 
tabulated  together  with  the  mono-  and  di-basic  acids  and  polyhydrio 
alcohols  derived  from  them.  The  author  then  deals  with  the  stereo- 
chemistry of  the  sugar  group,  and  from  this  leads  up  to  the  con- 
figuration of  the  sngars  and  allied  compounds.  He  then  describes  a 
nomenclature  which  exjDresses  the  configuration  of  these  compounds  in 
a  more  concise  manner,  thus  glucose  is  denoted  "  hexose  +  —  -t-  +  " 
or  "  liexapentolal  +  —  +  +."  These  formulte  do  not,  however, 
represent,  as  did  those  of  van't  Hoff,  the  iuflueuce  of  a  single 
asymmetrical  carbon  atom  on  the  optical  pi'operties  of  the  molecule, 
but  only  the  position  of  one  substituent  to  the  right  or  left  side  of 
the  configuration  formulce  (compare  Absti\,  1891,  1173  and  14-t-i). 
The  last  two  sections  are  under  the  following  headings :  "Influence 
of  Configuration  on  Chemical  and  Physical  Properties "  and  "  Im- 
portance of  Stereochemical  Results  in  regard  to  Physiology."  The 
papers  quoted  have  all  appeared  in  this  Joui'nal,  principally  as 
abstracts ;  their  collation  has,  however,  enabled  the  author  to  draw 
some  most  important  and  suggestive  deductions.  A.  R.  L. 

Amount  of  Magnesia  and  Lime  in  Sugar  Juice.  By  J. 
Weissberg  {Bied.  Centr.,  1894,  23,  715  ;  from  Ocster.-Ungar.  Zeits. 
Znclierind.  u.  Landiv.,  22,  153 — 155). — Ignited  magnesia  is  about 
300  times  less  soluble  in  10  per  cent,  sugar  solution  than  lime,  and  is 
less  soluble  in  boiling  sugar  solutions  than  in  cold  solutions.  Inas- 
much as  magnesia  is  so  sparingl}^  soluble  in  pure  sugar  solutions,  and 
much  more  soluble  in  sugar-lime  solutions,  it  was  thought  possible  to 
prepare  a  magnesia  sucrate,  or,  at  least,  a  lime-magnesia  sucrate ; 
neither  compound  could,  however,  be  obtained.  Beetroot  juice 
(100  c.c.)  was  treated  with  milk  of  lime  in  the  usual  manner  ^vith 
addition  of  ignited  magnesia  (1  gram).  After  the  first  saturation,  a 
few  c.c.  of  milk  of  lime  and  some  milk  of  magnesia  Avere  added  to 
the  juice,  which  was  then  saturated  a  second  time.  The  filtered 
solution  yielded  an  ash  containing  CaO,  0351  gram ;  MgO,  0'021 
gram;  or  about  17  times  as  much  lime  as  magnesia. 

Limestone  containing  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  magnesium  carbonate 
would,  therefore,  have  no  appreciably  injurious  effect  on  the  compo- 
sition of  the  products,  since  magnesia  is  so  slightly  soluble  in  sui^ar 
juice.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Iodide  of  Starch  Reaction.  By  C.  Meixeke  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1S94, 
18,  157 — 160). — An  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  may  be  added  to  a 
solution  of  starch  until  the  liquid  is  decidedly  yellowish,  without 
developing  any  blue  colour.    The  smallest  amount  of  potassium  iodide. 
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liowever,  is  sufficient  to  give  the  reaction.  This  seems  at  first  a  con- 
firmation of  Mylins's  statement,  that  iodide  of  starch  contains  potas- 
sium or  hydrogen  iodide  as  an  essential  constituent ;  but  the  author's 
investigation  proves  that  the  presence  of  a  soluble  iodide  is  not  at  all 
necessary  for  obtaining  the  blue  compound.  The  author  has  tabulated 
the  results  of  a  large  number  of  experiments,  showing  that  the  com- 
pound is  also  formed,  more  or  less  completely,  in  the  presence  of  other 
salts  such  as  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  calcium,  and  barium 
chloride  ;  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  and  magnesium  sulphate ; 
potassium  alum  ;  potassium  and  sodium  biborate,  L.  de  K. 

Maltol.  By  H.  Kiliani  and  M.  Bazlex  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  3115— 
3120  ;  compaie  J.  Brand,  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  270).— Maltol  forms  charac- 
teristic metallic  salts.  The  zinc  salt  separates  in  colourless  needles 
■which  retain  water ;  the  copper  salt  is  anbj'drous.  The  calcium  salt 
cr^'stallises  in  silky  needles  containing  5H..0  ;  it  becomes  yellow  in 
contact  with  air  or  in  a  vacuum,  owing  to  loss  of  Avater.  The  lead, 
harium,  cadmiiini,  jpotassium,  and  ammonium  salts  are  also  crystalline. 
Benzoyhnaltol,  CgBjOo'OBz,  is  colourless  and  neutral;  it  melts  at 
115—116°. 

Oxidation  of  maltol  with  potassium  permanganate  gives  rise  solely 
to  acetic  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride,  the  same  products  being  formed 
on  treating  the  aqueous  solution  with  silver  oxide.  Maltol  is  not  acted 
on  by  hydriodic  or  sulphuric  acids,  and  no  change  occurs  when  the 
solution  in  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  is  saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride. 
Bromine  has  no  action  on  maltol  dissolved  in  chloroform,  but  the 
aqueous  solution  yields  a  syrupy  acid  which  loses  bromine  very 
readily. 

It  is  clear  from  these  observations  that  the  constitutional  formula 
suggested  for  maltol  (loc.  cit.)  must  be  considerably  modified,  and  the 
authors  prefer  to  regard  it  as  a  methylpyromeconic  acid. 

M.  O.  F. 

Nitrogenous  Compound  prepared  from  "  Fungus-cellulose." 
By  E.  WiXTEESTF.iN  (£'/•.,  1894,  27,  3113—3115;  compare  Abstr., 
1894,  ii,  425). — The  author  has  already  shown  that  the  cellulose  ob- 
tained from  various  fungi  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitro- 
genous constituents  which  are  not  of  a  proteid  nature.  Further 
investigation  has  shown  that  when  the  fungus-cellulose  is  heated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  glucosamine  hydrochloride,  identical 
with  the  product  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  chitine  (Abstr., 
1885,53;  1886,329).  Whether  the  constituent  which  gives  rise  to 
the  formation  of  glucosamine  is  identical  with  chitine  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  H.  G.  C. 

Action  of  Halogen  Hydracids  on  Formaldehyde  in  presence 
of  Alcohols.  By  L.  Hi:.Ni:v  {_Comjjt.rend.,WJ4^,  119,425—426).— 
The  reaction  recently  described  by  Favi-e  (this  vol.,  i,  14)  was  pre- 
viously observed  by  the  author  {Ball.  Acad.  Set.  Beige,  [3],  25,  439), 
and  also  by  P.  Henry  (Abstr.,  1892,  27)  ;  the  foi-mer  investigated  the 
action  of  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids  as  well  as  that  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  C.  H.  B. 
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Chloro-formoxime.  By  R.  Scholl  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  2816—2822). 
— This  substance,  wliicli  has  recently  been  described  by  ^N'ef  (this  vol., 
i,  10),  was  obtained  by  the  author  in  1892,  having  been  regarded  as 
the  dihydrochloride  of  fulminic  acid.  The  observations  of  'Nef  are 
fully  confirmed.  M.  0.  F. 

Cause  of  the  Transformation  of  Ethylic  a-Bromacetoacetate 
into  Ethylic  7-Bromacetoacetate.  By  A.  Hantzsch  (Ber.,  lS91s 
27,  31G8— 3169;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  227).— This  remarkable 
intra-molecular  change  is  due  to  the  agency  of  traces  of  hydrogen 
bromide,  and  is  checked  by  the  presence  of  moisture.         M.  "O.  F. 

Free  Acids  from  Beeswax.  By  T.  Maeie  (Compt.  rend.,  1894, 
119,  428 — 431). — The  free  acid  present  in  beeswax  was  regarded  by 
Brodie  as  a  single  substance ;  but  Scbalfesew  and  Nafzger  have 
shown  that  it  is  a  mixture.  The  author  finds  that  the  separation  of 
the  acids  cannot  readily  be  effected  by  Heintz's  method  of  fractional 
precipitation  with  metallic  acetates,  bnt  is  easily  attained  by  means 
of  fractional  crystallisation  from  methylic  alcohol,  provided  all  organic 
substances  except  the  acidS  are  first  removed. 

The  wax  is  exti^acted  with  boiling  methylic  alcohol,  and,  after  the 
greater  part  of  the  solvent  has  been  distilled  off,  the  cooled  and  crys- 
tallised residue  is  pressed  in  order  to  remove  the  oleic  compounds  and 
the  coloui-ing  raatters.  The  cake  is  melted,  washed  several  times  with 
boiling  water,  decolorised  with  charcoal,  and  filtered  through  paper  ; 
it  is^then  heated  with  lime  and  potash-lime  until  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen ceases,  in  order  to  destroy  myricin.  The  jDowdered  mass  is  next 
suspended  in  w^ater,  heated  to  boiling,  and  saturated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  calcium  salts  which  precipitate  being  col- 
lected, washed,  dried,  and  treated  with  boiling  alcohol  and  benzene  to 
remove  neutral  substances.  The  acids  are  then  liberated,  and,  after 
crystallisation  from  methylic  alcohol,  melt  at  79 — 80°. 

The  mixture  of  acids  is  well  triturated  with  30  times  its  weight  of 
methodic  alcohol,  heated  carefully  to  boiling,  and  filtered  at  60°.  The 
filtrate  contains  chiefly  cerotic  acid,  which  crystallises  on  cooling. 
This  treatment  is  repeated  with  successively  diminishing  volumes  of 
alcohol  until  the  residue  melts  at  78°.  The  dissolved  product  will 
then  melt  at  76°.  A  single  crystallisation  from  ethylic  alcohol  raises 
this  melting  point  to  77"5^ 

Crude  cerotic  acid  has  been  described  as  a  single  substance,  but  in 
reality  it  contains  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  analogous  acids.  The 
author  is  investigating  the  properties  of  the  pure  acids  and  its  salts. 

C.  H.  B. 

Constitution  of  Ricinoleic  and  Ricinostearolic  acids.  By  A. 
G.  GOLDSOBEL  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  3121—3129;  compare  J.  Baruch, 
Abstr.,  1894,  i,  170). — Ricinostearolic  acid, 

C6Hi3-CH(OH)-CH2-C:C[CH,]-COOH, 

when  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  yields  ketohydroxy- 
stearic  acid,  CoHi3-CH(OH)-CH2-CH.>-CO-[CHo]-COOH.  The  latter 
gives  with  hydroxylamine,  ketoximehydroxystearic  acid, 

C6Hi3-CH(OH)-CH.-CH2-C(NOH)-[CHo]-COOH, 
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and  this  acid  is  converted  by  phosphorus  pentachloride  into  an  oil, 
which,  when  heated  with  fuming   hydrochloric   acid  at   180 — 200°, 

yields  7-decalactone,    i     '  "  r^l^^^j  amidocaprylic  acid,  a-hexyl- 

trimethylenimine,  C6Hi3*CH<^       '^CHa,  and  azelaic  acid. 

Ketohydroxystearic  acid  forms  silky  crystals,  and  melts  at  84 — 85^^ 
The  harmm  and  silver  salts  are  colourless,  and  the  ethyJic  salt  melts 
at  54'5°  ;  the  acetyl  derivative  is  a  yellow  oil.  The  phenylliydrazide  is 
formed  when  the  acid  is  heated  with  phenylhydrazine  at  150°. 

Kefoximehydroxystearic  acid  is  an  oil  which  is  decomposed  into 
hydroxylamiiie  and  ketoxystearic  acid  by  dilute  mineral  acids.  Ou 
heating  it  with  alcoholic  ammonia  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  the- 
product  exhibits  the  characteristic  reaction  of  pyrroline  derivatives. 

The  liydrocldoride  of  a-hexyltrimethylenimine  is  hygroscopic,  and 
yields  the  yellow  pJatinocliloride.     Amidocaprylic  acid, 

N"Ho-[CH.];-COOH, 

melts  at  172°,  and  its  hydrochloride  at  147°.  '^L  0.  F. 

Turkey-red  Oil.  By  P.  Juillard  {Bzdl.  Soc.  Chim.,  1894,  [3],  11, 
280 — 286). — This  is  a  continuation  of  the  author's  previous  work 
(Abstr.,  1892,  819,  and  1898,  i,  455)  on  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  castor-oil  and  on  ricinoleic  acid.  Diricinic  acid,  0(Ci7H32'COOH)2, 
is  a  bibasic  acid.  It  is  a  thick,  oily  liq aid,  soluble  in  alcohol  in  all 
proportions,  whilst  its  ethylic  and  methylic  salts  are  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Ricinoricinic  acid,  OH-CnHao-CO-O-CnHa^-COdH, 
best  prepared  by  heating  ricinoleic  acid  at  170 — 180°,  is  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  series  of  polymerides  of  ricinoleic  acid,  and  is  a  monobasic 
acid.  Bihydroxysteu/OKulphiiricacid,  S04H-Ci7H33(OH)'COOH,  closely 
resembles  ricinosulphuric  acid  in  properties.  D Ih.ydroxy stearic  acid, 
CjfcHssOi,  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly  in  light 
petroleum,  and  melts  at  06 — Q'6°.  A  solid  acid,  CssH^qOt,  was 
obtained,  melting  at  70 — 73°,  which  appears  to  be  a  molecular  com- 
pound of  dihydroxystearic  acid  Avitli  ricinoleic  acid.  Isoricinoleic  acid, 
Cif,H3i03,  is  an  oily  liquid,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  light  petroleum,, 
and  appears  to  be  a  ketonic  acid.  L.  T.  T. 

Action  of  Thionyl  Chloride  on  Organic  Acids  and  Aldox- 
imes.  By  C.  Molkku  (Cumpt.  rend.,  Ib94,  119,  337— 340).— See 
this  vol.,  ii,  43. 

Preparation  of  ThiodiglycoUic  acid.  By  J.  M.  Lov^x  (^er., 
1894,  27,  3059— 30(10). —An  improved  method  of  preparation. 
95  gi-ams  of  crystallised  cliloracetic  acid  is  placed  in  a  large  beaker, 
and  a  solution,  heated  to  35°,  of  145  grams  of  crystallised  sodium 
carbonate  in  50  c.c.  of  water  is  added.  45  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide 
is  dissolved  in  water,  so  that  th'j  solution  has  a  volume  of  100  c.c, 
one  half  is  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  then  the  two 
halves  are  added  simultaneously  to  the  solution  in  the  beaker,  which 
is  meanwhile  shaken  or  stirred.     The  pasty  mass  is  allowed  to  stand 
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for  three  Lours ;  110  gi'ams  of  strong'  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added, 
carefully,  but  -n-ithout  cooling,  and  the  hot  solution  is  filtered,  and 
alloAved  to  cool.  After  six  hours,  the  crystals  of  crude  thiodiglycollic 
acid  are  collected  and  dried;  they  weigh  about  70  grams,  and  con- 
tain 10 — 15  per  cent,  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphate.  The  crude 
crystals  are  dissolved  in  hot  water  (50  c.c.  for  every  70  grams),  and 
the  solution  is  filtered ;  on  cooling,  53  grams  of  very  pui-e  thiodigly- 
collic acid  is  deposited. 

The  mother  liquor  from  the  crude  crystals,  evaporated  until  it 
weighs  270  grams,  is  cooled  to  40°,  and  then  filtered.  The  filtrate,  on 
further  cooling,  yields  crystals  of  thiodiglycollic  acid ;  these  are 
purified  by  recrystallisatiou  from  the  mother  liquor  of  the  fii'st  crop 
of  pure  crystals,  and  then  weigh  10  grams.  63  grams  of  the  pure 
acid  are  thus  obtained  from  95  grams  of  chloracetic  acid,  a  yield 
which  is  8-4  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical.  C.  F.  B. 

Hydrolysis  of  Ethylic  Dicarboxyglutaconate.  By  H.  ^y. 
BOLAM  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  3uGl— 3062). — When  elhylic  dicarboxygluta- 
conate (1  mol.)  is  boiled  with  10  per  cent,  aqueous  barium  hydroxide 
(4  mols.),  it  is  partly  hydro lysed,  malonic  and  another  acid, 

oh-ch:c(cooh)2  (?), 

being  formed.  The  barium  salt  of  the  latter  acid  resembles  that 
prepared  by  Ruhemann  and  Morell  (Trans.,  1891,  749)  from  ethylic 
amidoethylenedicarboxylate.  C.  F.  B. 

Leucine  from  Pancreatic  Digestion.  By  R.  Cohx  (Zeit.  physioI. 
Cliem.,  1894,  20,  203 — 2U9). — The  present  research  brings  forward 
evidence  to  show  that  the  leucine  obtained  in  a  pancreatic  digestion 
of  proteid  matter  is  not  a  single  substance,  but  a  mixture  of  several 
isomeric  substances.  W.  D.  H. 

Derivatives  of  Dimethylalloxan.    By  W.  Techow  {Ber.,  1894, 

27,  3082— 3089).— Di»iei7iz//tZia/»ric  acid,  CO<™^."^q>CH-OH,  is 

best  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  a  thick  magma  of 
amalic  acid  (tetramethylalloxantin)  and  water,  the  whole  being  well 
shaken  and  cooled.  The  product  is  poured  into  hot  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  filtered,  the  whole  series  of  reactions  beicg  carried 
out  quickly,  as  the  acid  is  very  soon  reddened  by  the  air,  especially 
when  moist.  The  acid  forms  compact  prisms,  reddens  at  100°,  melts 
and  decomposes  at  170°,  and  reduces  silver  and  copper  solutions  in 
the  cold.  The  potassium  salt,  C6H7N2O4K,  forms  voluminous  flake.«, 
which  soon  assume  a  deep  blue  colour  in  the  air,  and  the  hariioii  salt, 
Ci2Hux^^408Ba  +  2H.>0,  forms  microscopic  crystals. 

DicJilorodimethylharbituric  acid,  COI(NMe'CO)3!CCl2,  is  readily  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  amalic  acid  at 
180" ;  it  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  delicate,  white  needles  or  well- 
develojoed  prisms,  melts  at  157°  (uucorr.),  and  on  long  continued 
boiling  with  water  loses  hydrogen  chloride,  with  formation  of 
dimethylalloxan.     When   treated  with,  sodium   amalgam,   it  is   con- 
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verted  into  the  dimetliylbavbitnric  acid,  already  described  by  Mulder 
(Abstr.,  1S79,  618).  'Vimethyhwluric  acU,  CO:(XMe-CO).,:C:N-OH, 
is  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrox3-lamine  hydrochloride  on  di- 
raethylalloxan,  and  forms  hard,  -well-developed  ciystals  meltinsf  at 
124°.  It  is  strongly  acid,  liberating  carbonic  anhydride  from  carbon- 
ates. The  potas!<him  salt,  CeHeNsOiK,  forms  a  deep  bluish-violet, 
tioccnlent,  crystalline  mass,  the  ammonium  salt,  C6Hi;N^304XH4  +  H2O, 
deep  red  crj-stals,  •which  change  to  pale  red  on  heating,  and  the 
harium  salt,  CioHjoXeOsBa  -f  H..0,  a  heavy,  red  precipitate.  When 
added  in  small  quantities  to  hot  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  is  con- 
vei'ted  into  dimetlujliiitroharhituric  acid,  CO!(NMe*CO)2iCH"X02, 
which  separates  from  acetone  as  a  white,  niicrocrystalline  mass, 
melting  at  148°;  the  sodium  salt,  CsHsXaOoNa  +  4H2O,  crystallises 
in  slender,  yellow  prisms. 

The  ammonium  salt  of  dimetJiylthionuric  acid, 

CO:(NMe-CO)2:CH-NH-S03NH,  +  2H2O, 

is  obtained  by  saturating  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia  with 
sulphurous  anhydride  and  warming  with  solid  ammonium  carbonate 
and  dimethylalloxan,  and  separates,  on  cooling,  in  fascicular  aggre- 
y-ates  of  slender,  lustrous  needles ;  the  water  of  crystallisation  is 
evolved  at  105°,  the  salt  simultaneously  assuming  a  red  colour,  and, 
on  further  heating,  it  decomposes  completely  at  180°.  On  adding 
barium  chloride  to  its  solution,  the  barium  salt,  CeHvNaOeSBa, 
separates  in  silky  cr^'stals.  The  free  acid  is  an  amorphous  mass, 
which  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  has  strongly  acid  properties,  and, 
on  boiling  in  aqueous  solution,  is  converted  into  sulphui'ic  acid  and 
dimetlvjluramil,  CO;(NMe-CO)2'.CH-NH2.  The  latter  compound  is 
also  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  dimethylvioluric  acid  or  of  di- 
methylnitrobarbituric  acid,  but  is  best  prepared  by  boiling  ammonium 
dimethylthionurate  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  diluting  with 
water,  and  neutralising  wath  ammonium  carbonate.  Dimethyluramil 
then  separates  in  snow-white,  silky  flakes,  which  melt  and  decompose 
at  about  200°,  and,  on  exposure  to  the  air  in  the  moist  condition,  quickly 
become  dark  red.  It  reduces  silver  and  copper  solutions,  is  decom- 
posed by  alkalis,  even  by  ammonium  carbonate,  but  unites  with  acids 
to  form  unstable  salts  ;  the  hydrochloride  forms  small,  hard  crystals, 
which  lose  hydrogen  chloride  in  a  vacuum,  and  the  jplatinochloride, 
(C6H9N303)2,H2PtCl6,  crystallisBs  in  yellow  prisms. 

Diviethyl2)seudonric  acid,  CO!(NMe'CO)2*CH']S'H'CO'!N'H2,  is  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  C3'anate 
on  dimethyluramil.  It  forms  small,  white  crystals,  reddens  at  100^, 
melts  and  completely  decomposes  at  210°,  and  reduces  silver  solu- 
tions. The  po/a.«*m?n.  salt,  C7H9N4O4K  +  H2O,  is  ciystalline,  and  the 
copper  salt,  (C7H9N404)2Cu  -|-  2H2O,  is  a  pale  green  precipitate,  which 
loses  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  105°,  the  colour  changing  simul- 
taneously to  yellowish-brown.  H.  G.  C 

Action  of  Iodine  and  Potassium  Hydroxide  on  Uric  Acid. 
By  E.  BiiYK  (Monatsh.,  1894,  15,  510  -529;.— Kreidl  has  described  a 
method  for  the  estimation  of  uric  acid  by  treating  it  with  potassium 
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hydroxide  and  iodine,  and  subsequently  titrating  with  thiosulphate 
(Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  ooS).  The  author  finds  that  the  action  of  iodine  on 
a  solution  of  uric  acid,  to  which  potassium  hydroxide  has  been  pre- 
viously added,  depends  on  the  proportion  in  which  the  substances 
are  present  and  also  on  the  temperature.  If  only  a  small  excess  of 
potassium  hydroxide  is  employed,  say  in  the  proportion  of  2'25  niols. 
to  1"3  atoms  of  iodine  and  1  mol.  of  iiric  acid,  and  the  mixture  is 
kept  cool,  a  yellow  insoluble  substance  separates.  This  on  analysis 
gave  the  numbers  C  =  28-37— 2686,  H  =  4-39— 3-71,  N  =  28o3— 
29"19,  and  on  solution  in  potash  or  sulphuric  acid  and  subsequent 
reprecipitation  with  water  gave  uric  acid.  When  a  similar  mixture 
is  warmed,  potassium  urate,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  ammonia  are 
formed.  The  employment  of  a  larger  proportion  of  potassium  hydrox- 
ide, say  4  mols.  to  2  atoms  of  iodine  and  1  mol.  of  uric  acid,  gives 
rise  to  allanto'in  and  carbonic  anhydride ;  the  yield  of  the  former  is 
good  (40—50  per  cent.).  G.  T.  M. 

Polymeric  Ethoxysulphonethylenesulpliinic  Lactone.  By 
G.  Waltf.k  {Ber.,  1894,  27,  3043— 3045).— When  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  free  ethoxysulphonethylenesulphinic  acid  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  there  is  formed,  in  addition  to  the  lactone  soluble  in 
water,  already  described  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  459),  an  insoluble  poly- 
meric modification,  which  has,  however,  the  same  melting  point 
and  chemical  properties  as  the  soluble  variety.  It  can  be  converted 
into  the  latter  by  hydrolysing  it  with  baryta  water,  liberating  the 
free  acid  from  the  barium  salt  so  obtained,  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion of  this  acid.  C.  F.  B. 

Some  Derivatives  of  Ethoxymethylsulphone.  By  G.  Walter 
(Ber.,  1894,  27,  3045—3049:  compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  459).— 
Ethoxymethylsulphone,  OH-CoHi-SOo'CHg,  on  treatment  with  phos- 
phorus pentachloride,  yields  chlorethyhnethylsulphoiie, 

Cl-C^Hi-SO.-CHs, 

which  melts  at  8'5 — 9°.  When  this  is  treated  with  ammonia,  there 
ai'e  formed,  besides  ammonium  chloride,  the  hydi'ochlorides  of  primary 
and  secondary  methylsidplLOuethyJamine,  NH2'C,H4*S02'CH3  and 
XH(C2li4'S02*CH3)2.  The  first  hydrochloride  forms  deliquescent 
prisms,  and  the  corresponding  orange  ijlatiuochloride  melts  and  de- 
composes at  220 — 221'*.  The  second  hydrochloride  melts  at  202 — 203% 
the  orange  platinocJdoride  at  159 — ^160°,  and  the  benzoyl-derivatice  at 
1 31°  ;  the  free  base  forms  stable  crystals. 

If  ethoxymethylsulphone  is  allowed  to  remain  with  cold,  strong, 
snlphui'ic  acid,  and  the  mixture  then  added  to  a  magma  of  water,  ice, 
and  barium  carbonate,  barium  methylsuJphonethylene  sulphate, 

Ba(S04-C2H,-S02-CH3)2  +  H2O, 

is  formed.  This  is  readily  hydrolysed,  by  boiling  with  water,  j-ielding 
barium  sulphate,  sulphuric  acid  and  ethoxymethylsulphone ;  am- 
monia converts  it  into  the  amines  described  above.  C.  F.  B. 
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Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  on  Bromothiophen.  By  A.  Toht. 
and  K.  Schultz  {Ber.,  ISD-A,  27,  ^^o-i— 2839  ;  compare  Abstr.,  1894, 
i,  117  and  276). — In  addition  to  the  results  already  described  (loc. 
cit.),  it  is  found  that  slightly  fuming  sulphuric  acid  converts  tri- 
bromothiophen  into  tetrabromothiophen,  the  sulphonic  acids  of 
dibromo-  and  tribromothiophen  being  also  formed  in  small  quantities. 
If  fuming  acid  is  employed,  perbromodithienyl  and  tetrabromothiophen 
are  formed,  M.  O.  F. 

Ssmthesis  of  Metachlorotoluene  and  of  Symmetrical  Chloro- 
xylene  from  Ethylic  Acetoacetate.  By  A.  Klages  and  E. 
KxoKVENAGEL  {Ber.,  1894,  27,  3019 — 3025;  compare  this  vol.,  i,  48). 
— Dihydrumetachlorofoluene  [^Le  :  Ho :  CI  =  1  :  2  :  3  :  5]  is  prepared  by 
the  action  of  phosphoric  chloride  on  3-methyl-Ao-keto-tetrahydro- 
benzeue  ;  the  intei'mediate  methyltrihydrodichlorobenzene  could  not  be 
isolated,  it  is  a  highly  refractive  liquid  with  an  aromatic  odour,  boils  at 
78 — 80°  (25  mm.),  at  160 — 170°  under  atmospheric  pressure,  and  is 
volatile  with  steam,  some  of  the  compound  being  decomposed.  The 
yield  is  60  per  cent,  of  the  ketone  employed.  The  ketone  is  re- 
generated by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  (95  per  cent.),  a  tertiary 
alcohol  being  first  formed  which  is  either  identical  with  the  ketone 
or  is  convei'ted  into  it  by  intramolecular  rearrangement.  The 
dibromide  is  unstable  and  could  not  be  purified ;  on  warming  alone 
or  with  quinoline,  hydrogen  bromide  is  eliminated  and  metachloro- 
toluene is  formed. 

2  -.3  :  b-Dihydrochloro-xylene  [Me: Me  :=  1 :  3]  is  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  toluene  derivative  from  3  :  5-dimethyl-A3-keto-tetra- 
hydrobenzene,  which  it  closely  resembles  ;  it  boils  at  78 — 8u°  (15  mm.), 
and  at  176 — 178°  under  ordinary  pressures  Avith  little  decomposition, 
darkens  on  exposure  to  air,  and  regenerates  the  ketone  on  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid.  The  yield  is  70  per  cent,  of  the  ketone  em- 
ployed. 

The  dibromide  is  unstable  and  is  readily  converted  into  symmetrical 
cJdoro-xylene,  a  highly  refractive  mobile  liquid  boiling  at  190 — 191° ; 
its  vapour  rapidly  attacks  the  skin.  The  sulphonic  acid  crystallises  in 
lustrous  plates,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  melts  at  65 — 68°.  The 
sodium  and  barium  salts  crystallise  in  plates.  The  sulphonic  chloride  and 
the  sulphonamide  crystallise  in  colourless  needles  melting  at  48 — 49° 
and  189 — 190°  respectively.  The  position  of  the  sulphonic  group 
has  not  been  determined.  J.  B.  T. 

Mercuric  Phenoxides  and  NapMhoxides.  By  E.  Desesquelle 
(Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1894,  [3],  11,  2{i:i— 269) .—Mercuric  p-naphthoxidi; 
chloride,  ClHg-O'CmH;,  obtained  by  shaking  together  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  mercuric  chloride  and  potassium  /:{-naphthoxide,  crystallises 
in  colourless  prisms  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water.  For  medical 
purposes,  the  author  proposes  for  this  substance  the  name  ft-sublimo- 
najjiithol.  Mercuric  ji-naphthoxide,  llg(0*CjoH7)2,  forms  microscopic 
crystals,  almost  insoluble  in  the  usual  solvents  but  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  phenol.  Acetic  acid  acts  on  it  Avith  development  of  heat, 
yielding  mercuric  ft-najjhthoxide  acetate  as  a  white,  crystalline  sub- 
fstance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  almost  insoluble  in  water. 
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yiominc  plicnoxide  chloride  forms  colourless  crystals  meltins-  aboiit 
210°,  soluble  in  phenol  or  in  a  boilinof  alcoholic  or  aqueous  solution  of 
phenol.  Mercuric  phenoxide  hydroxide.  OH*Hg-OPh,  is  formed  when 
a  large  excess  of  potassium  phenoxide  is  employed,  and  crystallises  in 
stellar  groups  of  prisms.  With  acetic  acid,  this  compound  yields 
tnercuric  phenoxide  acetate,  crystallising  in  colourless  prisms.  The 
author  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  derivative  Hg(OPh).,. 

L.  T.  T. 

New  Colour  Reaction  of  Iridol.  By  E.  Nickel  (Chem.  Zeit., 
1894,  18,  531).— When  a  solution  of  iridol  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  48)  in 
aqueous  alcohol  is  "wai-med  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride 
(2  parts)  and  sodium  nitrite  (1  part)  in  water  (40  parts),  a  beautiful, 
violet  coloration,  having  a  bluish  tinge,  is  developed.  This  i-eaction 
was  previously  described  by  the  author  as  characteristic  of  vanillin, 
and,  indeed,  there  is  no  essential  diiference  between  the  colorations 
produced  by  the  two  substances.  A.  R.  L. 

Thioaniline  (m.  p.  105°),  and  a  new  Isomeride.  By  K.  A.  Hof- 
iiAXX  {Ber.,  1894,  27,  2807— 2816).— The  author  has  shown  that 
Merz  and  W^eith's  thioaniline  is  orthodiamidophenylic  sulphide, 
8(C6H4*NH2)2;  oi-thodiamidophenylic  bisalphide  is  also  formed  when 
aniline  is  heated  with  sulphur,  and  may  be  converted  into  ortho- 
diamidophenylic sulphide  by  the  addition  of  lead  oxide  to  its  solution 
in  boiling  aniline. 

Faradiamidophenylic  sidphide  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
aniline,  aniline  hydrochloride,  and  sulphur  for  6 — 7  hours  at  175°;  it 
crystallises  from  boiling  water  in  colourless,  lustrous  plates,  which  melt 
at  85'5°.  The  hydrochloride  yields  an  emerald-green  solution  when 
heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  for  half  an  hour  at  100^.  On 
adding  lead  peroxide  to  the  solution  in  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
green  coloration  is  produced,  changing  to  deep  blue.  The  benzoyl 
derivative  melts  at  234°,  and  the  diacetyl  derivative  at  185°;  the 
corresponding  derivatives  from  orthodiamidophenylic  sulphide  melt 
at  255°  and  213 — 215°  respectively. 

Paradiamidophenylic  bisulphide,  C10H12X0S2,  is  associated  with  the 
foregoing  compound.  It  forms  colourless  needles,  and  melts  at  80°; 
the  diacetyl  deTiYatixe  melts  at  205°;  it  yields  paradiamidophenylic 
sulphide  when  strongly  heated.  The  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  in 
alcohol  is  coloured  deep  cherry -red  by  lead  peroxide,  and  the  colour- 
less solution  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  becomes  violet  when  heated. 
Sulphur  is  precipitated  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  through 
a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  amido- 
phenyl  mercaptan  remaining  dissolved.  When  paradiamidopheDylic 
bisulphide  is  diazotised,  decomposed  in  alcoholic  solution  with  copper 
powder,  and  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  thiophenol  is  pro- 
duced, and  parabromothiophenol  is  formed  on  displacing  the  ami  do- 
group  with  bromine.  M.  0.  F. 

Suggested  Non-existence  of  Isopropyleneparamidophenol. 
By  A.  MiCHAELis  and  K.  Luxembourg  {Ber.,  1894,  27,  3005—3009). 
— Haegele's  work  on  this   compound   has    been   repeated,    and   his 
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results  are  con6rmed  as  regards  its  formation  f  i-ora  pure  acetone ;  it 
melts  at  172 — 174°,  is  slowly  hydroljsed  by  boiling  with  -water,  and 
niore  readily  with  dilute  acids  (compare  Hantzscb  and  Freese,  Abstr., 
1894,  i,  572,  and  this  vol.,  i,  24).  The  calcium  hypochlorite  reaction 
is  a  delicate  test  for  paramidophenol ;  the  acetate  reacts  more  readily 
than  the  hydrochloride ;  the  dilute  hypochlorite  solution  should  be 
added  gradually,  as  the  violet  colour  is  destroyed  by  excess  of  it. 

J.  B.  T. 

Chlorides  of  Hydroximic  Acids  and  their  Products  of  Change. 
By  A.  Werner  {Ber.,  1894,  27,  2Si6—2SbO).—0)ihoiutrohenzhydr- 
dximic  chloride,  X02-C6H4*CCr.XOH,  is  formed  when  dry  chlorine  is 
passed  into  a  solution  of  ovlhonitrobenzaldoxime  in  chloroform  ;  it 
melts  at  92 — 94°.  The  »it fa-derivative  melts  at  94 — 95°,  and  the  para- 
compound  at  115 — 117°. 

OrthonitrohenzemjJamiJo.vime,  NOo-CbH4-C(NH2)!XOH,  is  obtained 
by  warming  the  acid  chloride  with  alcoholic  ammonia.  It  forms 
bright  yellow  needles,  which  contain  IH2O  ;  the  substance  loses  water 
at  80°,  and  melts  at  141 — 142°.  The  para-derivative  melts  at 
165—167°. 

.,  ,.     .  .,     O-NiC-CeHrXO.     .  ,       , 

Meiadinitrohenzxledioxime  peroxide,    1        1  ,    is    proauced 

O'-N.C'CeHi'iNOs 

when  metanitrobenzbydroximic  chloride  is  Avarmed  with  concentrated 
aqueous  potash.  It  melts  at  183 — 185°.  The  para-compound  melts 
at  197—198'. 

Orthoiiitrohenzemjlpiperidoxime,  X02"CgH4-C(C5NHio)!NOH,  is  ob- 
tained by  mixing  ethereal  solutions  of  pijjeridine  and  ortho- 
nitrobenzhydroximic  chloride.  It  melts  at  132 — 133°,  and  the 
iHefa-derivative  melts  at  159 — 1G0°.  The  para-compound  melts  at 
166—167°.  M.  O.  F. 

Action  of  Amidoacetal  on  Orthonitrobenzoic  Chloride  and 
Paranitrobenzoic  Chloride.  By  W.  Lob  {Ber.,  1894,  27,  3093— 
3u97). — Orthonitrobenzo)jlaiiiidoacetal. 

XO/CfiHi-CO-XH-Ca/CHCOEt)., 

is  obtained  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  benzoyl  derivative  (Abstr., 
1893,  i,  300),  and  crystallises  from  ether  on  the  addition  of  light  petro- 
leum in  stellate  gi-oups  of  colourless  needles  melting  at  70 — 71°.  On 
treatment  with  cold  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
vrthonitrohi2->p'iraldohyde,  NOa'CeHi'CO'NH'CHo'CIIO,  an  amorphous, 
pale  yellow  substance,  which  softens  at  90°,  decomposes  at  a  higher 
temperature,  and  reduces  Fehling's  solution.  It  could  not  be  directly 
converted  into  the  corresponding  or</io?M7ro7a'/;^>nr/cac/V/,  but  the  latter 
was  obtained  by  the  action  of  orthonitrobenzoic  chloride  and  alkali  on 
gljcocine ;  it  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  long,  narrow  plates  melt- 
ing at  188°,  and  gives  crystalline  precipitates  with  silver  and  lead 
salts. 

Orthamidolenzoylamidoacetal,  NH2'CoH4-CO-NH-CHo-CH(OEt)2,  is 
prepared  by  the  reduction  of  the  nitro-compound  with  zinc  dust  and 
acetic  acid  in  alcoholic  solution,  and  crystallises  from  light  petroleum 
containing  a  little  ether,  in  druses  of  colourless  needles,  melting  at 
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80 — 81°.  Bj  the  action  of  concentraled  hydrochloric  acid,  not  only 
are  both  the  ethyl  gi-oups  eliminated,  but  also  the  elements  of  water 
■with  formation  of  the  anhydride  of  orthamidoliip'puraldehyde,  a  white, 
amorphous  compound,  which  decomposes  at  300"  without  previously 
melting ;  it  has  the  empirical  formula  CgHgNaO,  but  is  probably  a 
polymeride. 

Paranitrohenzoylamidoacetal  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way  to,  and 
closely  resembles  the  ortho-derivative  ;  it  melts  at  82°,  and,  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  yields  paranitrohippiiraldehyde,  which  forms  colour- 
less, amorphous  flakes,  softens  afc  100°,  and  reduces  Fehling's  solution. 
Like  the  ortho-compound,  it  cannot  be  converted  into  the  correspond- 
iDg  acid,  which  was  prepared  from  paranitrobenzoic  chloride  and 
glycocine,  and  forms  colourless  prisms  melting  at  129°. 

When  paranitrobenzoylamidoacetal  is  treated  with  reducinp-  ao-ents, 
it  does  not,  like  the  ortho-derivative,  yield  the  amido-compound,  but 
is  converted  into  the  azoxy-  or  azo-derivative  accordinc  to  the 
strength  of  the  reducing  as:ent  eniploved.  Parazox)jbe7izoijlamidoacefaI 
0No[CeH4-C0-XH-CH,-CH(0Et),>.,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc 
dust  and  acetic  acid  in  the  cold,  and  crystallises  in  pale  red  plates 
melting  at  182°. 

ParazobenzoT/lamidoacetaJ,  N2-[C6H4-CO-]SrH-CH2-CH(OEt)2]2,  is 
formed  if  the  solution  is  boiled  with  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid ;  it 
crystallises  in  long,  narrow,  carmine-red  plates,  melting  at  202'5°. 

H.  G.  C. 

Derivatives  of  Amidoaldehyde.  By  H.  Heller  (Ber.,  1894,  27, 
3097  —  3102). —  E.  Fischer  has  already  shown  that  amidoacetal  com- 
bines with  aldehydes  and  acid  chlorides,  and  that  the  products  ai-e 
resolved  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  corresponding 
derivatives  of  amidoaldehyde.  The  author,  in  the  present  paper, 
describes  a  number  of  these  derivatives. 

Faravietho.ryhen-ylideneamidoacetal,  OMe'C6H4'CH!N'-CIl2'CH(OEt)o, 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  amidoacetal  on  anisaldehyde,  and  forms  a 
colourless  oil  having  a  bluish  fluorescence,  and  boiling  at  190°  (corr.) 
under  12  mm.  pressure.  It  yields  salts,  of  which  the  oxalate,  melting 
at  138°,  is  the  most  stable.  On  reduction  with  sodium  in  alcoholic 
solution,  it  yields  paramethoxyhenzylamidoacetal, 

OMe-CeHi'CHs-XH-CH^-CHCOEt)^, 

which  is  a  colourless,  slightly  fluorescent  liquid  boiling  at  187°  (corr.) 
under  12  mm.  pressure  ;  its  oxalate  crystallises  in  colourless  needles 
melting  at  174°. 

ParametJioxybenzrjlamidoaldehyde,  OMe-CeHi'CHz'NH'CH'CHO,  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  the  hydrochloride  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  the  foregoing  compound  at  50° ;  it  crystallises  with 
■IH2O,  reduces  Fehling's  solution  strongly,  and  with  alkalis  yields 
the  free  aldehyde,  which  is  amorphous.  The  phenylhydrazone  hydro- 
chloride crystallises  from  alcohol  in  lustrous,  colourless  plates  which 
become  brown  at  150° ;  it  is  converted  by  alkalis  into  the  oily  free 
jphenylhydrazone. 

Anisylamidoacetal,  OMe-C6Hi-CO'NH-CH2-CH(OEt).,    is   prepared 
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by  the  action  of  anisic  clilorido  on  a  cooled  efcliereal  solution  of 
amidoacetal,  the  hydrochloride  separating  out  in  lustrous,  white  plates 
■which  are  converted  into  the  free  base  by  alkalis  ;  the  latter  forms 
yellowish,  prismatic  needles  melting  at  GO — 61°.  With  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  yields  parainetho.vijhippuraldehyde,  OMe'CeHi'CO'CHz'CHO, 
the  hydrochloride  of  which  separates  out  in  coloui-less  cube-shaped 
crystals  melting  at  128°  with  decomposition.  The  free  aldehyde 
forms  amorphous  flakes  and  reduces  Fehling's  solution  strongly.  The 
jjhemjlh ydrazone  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  which  soon  become 
reddish,  and  on  heating  turn  brown  and  then  melt  at  126° ; 
the  oxime  crystallises  in  slender,  white  needles,  and  melts  and  de- 
composes at  16:-i°.  By  the  action  of  bromine,  the  aldehyde  is  con- 
verted into  metabroinoparamethoxyhijjpuric  acid,  CmHioOiNBr,  which. 
forms  slender,  white  needles  and  melts  at  161 — 162° ;  its  silver  salt 
crystallises  from  hot  water  in  stellate  groups  of  needles.  When 
stiongly  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  metabromanisic  acid. 

Orthohydroxyhenzylideneamidoacetal, OIl-C6Ri'CB.'.N'CR2'CR(0'Et)2, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  salicylaldehyde  on  amidoacetal,  crystal- 
lises in  yellow  tablets  melting  at  32°,  and  boils  at  188°  (corr.)  under 
15  mm.  pressure.  Orthohydroxyhenzoylamidoacetal  is  pi'epared  by 
heating  methylic  salicylate  with  amidoacetal  at  120",  and  crystallises 
from  light  petroleum  in  yellowish,  rhombic  plates  melting  at 
b-i°.  By  the  action  of  sti'ong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
the  hydrochloride  of  orthohydroxyhippuraldehyde, 

OH-C6HrCO-NH-CH2-CHO,HCl, 

which  forms  white  tablets,  and  melts  at  150°  with  decomposition. 
The  free  aldehyde  has  only  been  obtained  as  a  syrup  with  strongly 
reduciuf  properties ;  its  pheiiylhydrazone  ci'ystallises  in  pale  yellow 
needles,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  lo-Jf^ ;  the  oxime  forms  needles 
melting  at  142°.  H.  G.  C. 

Phthalyl  Compounds  of  Amidoacetal.  By  W.  Alexander 
(LV.,  189-i,  27,  3102 — 3105). — Phthcdijldiamidoacetal, 

CeHiLCO-NH-CHj-CHCOEt)^]^, 

is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phthalic  chloride  on  amidoacetal  in 
ethereal  solution,  and  separates,  on  the  addition  of  light  petroleum,  in 
colourless  needles  melting  at  00°,  and  decomposing  rather  above  100°. 
The  corresponding  aldehyde  is  formed  by  the  action  on  it  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  hydrochloride  being  thus  obtained  as  a  syrup  which 
reduces  Fehling's  solution.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash,  phthalyl- 
diamidoac'tal  is  converted  into  orthobenzoylaniidoacetalcarhoxylic  acid, 
C00H-C6Hi-C0-NH-CH/CH(0Et)o,  which  separates  on  the  addition 
of  light  petroleum  to  its  ethereal  solution  in  stellate  groups  of  colour- 
less needles  containing  IH^O  ;  it  melts  and  decomposes  at  about  100°. 
Terephthalyldianiidoacfdal  is  prepared  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
the  phthalyUderivative,  and  crystallises  in  flat  needles  or  plates  melt- 
ing at  165".  The  corresponding  aldehyde,  CcH;(C0-NH-CH.-CU0)2, 
is  a  bulky,  white  powder  which  only  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  and  alkalis ;  its  phoiylhydrazone  forms  yellow  flakes. 
Terephthalyldiamidoacetic  acid,  C6tl4(CO-]SrH-CHo-COOH)2,  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  bromine  on  the  aldehyde,  and  crystallises  from 
hot  water  in  needles  which  melt  at  240°  with  evolution  of  g'as ;  the 
silver  salt  is  a  cardy  precipitate  which  may  be  recrystallised  from  hot 
water,  and  the  copper  salt  an  insoluble,  crystalline  precipitate,  which 
is  blue  when  moist,  but  becomes  gi'een  on  drying.  The  acid  may  be 
more  conveniently  prepared  by  acting  on  glycocine  with  terephthalic 
chloride  according  to  Baumann's  method. 

Isophthalyldianiidoacetal,  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  its 
isomerides,  melts  at  75° ;  the  corresponding  aldehyde  closely  re- 
sembles the  terephthalyl  derivative,  but  cannot  readily  be  converted 
into  isophthalyldiamidoacetic  acid,  which  was  therefore  obtained  from 
glycocine  and  isophthalic  chloride ;  it  forms  colourless  cubes,  and 
melts  with  decomposition  at  about  210°.  H.   G.  C. 

Aromatic  Nitro-derivatives.  By  V.  Meyer  (Ber.,  1894,  27, 
3153— 3159).— Trinitrobenzoic  chloride  [COCl :  (^02)3  =  1:2:4:6] 
is  produced  on  heating  trinitrobenzoic  acid  with  a  mixture  of 
the  oxychloride  and  pentachlorido  of  phosphorus.  It  displays  re- 
markable stability  in  presence  of  water,  being  only  slightly  decom- 
posed when  boiled  with  it  for  an  hour  (compare  Sudborough,  Trans., 
1894,  1030).  The  solution  of  trinitrobenzoic  acid  in  alkali  (1  mol.) 
is  colourless,  and  yields  a  colourless  silver  salt  with  silver  nitrate; 
but  if  excess  of  alkali  is  employed,  a  deep  orange-red  liquid  is  formed. 
On  adding  acid  to  this  solution,  unchanged  trinitrobenzoic  acid  is 
thrown  down;  this  behaviour  is  comparable  with  the  development  of 
a  deep  red  coloration  exhibited  by  trinitrobenzene  in  presence  of 
alkali. 

A  small  quantity  of  1:3:  5-diniti'obenzoic  acid  dissolved  in  dilute 
alkali  forms  a  colourless  solution,  becoming  deep  violet  when  excess 
of  strong  alkali  is  added.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  liquid  loses  colour, 
and  on  remaining  for  two  hours  a  further  change  occurs,  and  a  stable, 
magenta  coloration  is  developed. 

The  author  criticises  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Nef  reo-ardinf  the 
constitution  of  salts  of  the  nitro-parafEns  (this  vol.,  i,  3). 

M.  0.  F. 

Reduction  of  Paradimethylamidobenzoic  acid  and  Par- 
amidobenzoic  acid.  By  A.  Einhorn  and  A.  Meyenberg  (Ber.,  1894, 
27,  2829—2834;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,b91).—Baradimet/iylamido- 

hexahydrohenzoic  acid,  CeHio^T^rrAT  ^-O,  is  obtained,  in  associa- 
tion with  hexahydrobenzoic  acid,  by  the  reduction  with  sodium  of 
paradimethylamidobenzoic  acid  dissolved  in  amylic  alcohol.  The  acid 
liquefies  at  99 — 100°,  resolidifies  at  130°,  and  finally  melts  at 
218 — 220°  ;  it  contains  2IH2O.  It  is  a  neutral  substance,  and  forms 
a  bright  blue  copper  salt;  the platinocliloride  melts  at  232°. 

CO— 
Paramidohexahydrobenzoic    acid,    C6Hio<^I>j-|t  >0,    is    formed    on 

reducing  with  sodium  paramidobenzoic  acid  dissolved  in  amylic 
alcohol,   hexahydrobenzoic  and   valeric  acids  being  formed  simulta- 
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neously.      On  adding'  the  aqueous  solnti'on  to  absolnte  alcohol,  the 
acid  crystallises  in  small,  white  plates  which  melt  at  303 — 304°. 

M.  0.  F. 

Isomeric  Faramethylenedihydrobenzoic  acids.  By  A.  Eix- 
HORx  aud  R.  WiLLSTATER  (Bcr.,  1894,  27,  2823—2829;  compare 
Abstr.,  1894,  i,  523). — In  addition  to  A-' ^-paramethylenedihydro- 
benzoic  acid,  and  the  acid  obtained  by  Einhorn  and  Friedliinder  on 
hydrolysing  the  methiodides  of  ethjdic  r-ecgonine  and  Z-ecgonine, 
there  exists  a  third  acid,  CsH^Oo,  which  remains  liquid  at  —20°. 
It  is  prepared  by  heating  A  --  '*-paramethylenedihydrobenzoic  acid 
with  alcoholic  potash  for  48  hours  in  a  reflux  apparatus  ;  it  boils 
at  160°  (20  mm.),  and  the  amide  melts  at  90°.  The  crystalline  acid 
(m.  p.  55 — 56°)  described  by  Einhorn  and  Friedliinder  is  also 
formed  when  A  "'^-paramethylenedihydrobenzoic  acid  is  boiled  with 
alcoholic  potash  for  12  hours ;  the  amide  melts  at  101 — 102°.  This 
acid  and  paraniethylenedihydrobenzoic  acid,  on  reduction,  yield  the 
same  1  :  4-ethylcyclopentanecarbox3dic  acid. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  liquid  acid  just  described  is  struc- 
turally different  from  the  substance  obtained  by  Einhorn  and  Fried- 
liinder, or  whether  the  isomerism  is  geometrical  in  charactei*. 

M.  0.  F. 

Bismuth  Salts.  By  B.  Fischi-r  and  B.  Grutzner  (Arch. 
Pharm.,  1894,  232,  460—466;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  416).— The 
authors  prepared  basic  bismuth  salts  by  heating  freshly  precipi- 
tated bismuth  hydroxide  Avith  the  respective  acids.  Basic  bismuth 
paracresotate,  C7H70*COO*BiO,and  the  metacresotate  hoih  form  needles 
similar  in  all  respects  to  the  salicylate.  No  definite  basic  salts 
could  be  obtained  from  anisic,  benzoic,  or  cinnamic  acids.  The 
tartrate,  C4H406,2Bi(OH)2,  forms  an  amorphous,  electrical,  white 
powder.  Attempts  to  prepare  the  basic  nitrate  by  the  action  of 
the  calculated  quantity  of  a  5  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  nitric 
acid  on  freshly  precipitated  bismuth  hydroxide  were  sometimes  suc- 
cessful and  sometimes  not.  The  authors  wei'e  unable  to  find  out  the 
conditions  necessary  to  ensure  a  successful  result.  L.  T.  T. 

Hydroxy-derivatives  of  Phenylbutyric  acid.  By  F.  Kopisch 
(Ber.,  1894,  27,  3109 — 3113). — In  the  course  of  their  synthesis  of 
phenyltetrose,  Fischer  and  Stewart  (Abstr.,  1892,  1447)  obtained 
several  hydroxy-derivatives  of  phenylbutyric  acid  ;  the  author  has 
subjected  these  to  a  further  examination  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
sepai'ate  them  into  optically  active  compounds.  In  this  he  has  been 
unsuccessful ;  but  a  number  of  interesting  derivatives  have  been 
obtained  which  are  described  in  the  present  paper. 

Barium  phenyltrihydroxyhutyrate,  (CioHii05)2Ba,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  boiling  baryta  water  on  the  lactone,  and  forms  slender 
needles.  The  strychnine  salt,  C2iH22N202,CioHi205  +  H2O,  crystallises 
in  microscopic  needles  or  plates,  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation  at 
95°,  and  becomes  yellow  at  105°.  Nitrophenyltrihydroxyhuiyrolactone 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*5  on  the  lactone  of 
the  trihydroxy-acid,  and  crystallises  in  slender,  colourless  needles 
melting  at  185°  with  slight  evolution  of  gas  ;  on  boiling  with  alkalis 
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it  first  dissolves,  after  wliicli  a  crystalline,  yellow  precipitate  sud- 
denly separates.  Phenylamidodihydroxyhutiiric  anhydride,  prepared  by 
boiling  phenylbrombydroxybutyrolactone  with  ammonia  for  a  short 
time,  forms  well-developed,  colourless  prisms  which  have  a  neutral 
reaction,  become  brown  at  200°,  and  melt  at  215°.  It  is  not  altered 
by  boiling  with  alkalis  or  heating  with  phenylhydrazine,  and  it  is 
therefore  uncertain  whether  it  is  a  lactone  or  a  lactam.  Phenylhromo- 
dihydroxyhatijranilide,OB.-G^P\i-CBBv-CIL{OR)-GO'^RVh,oht?imedi 
by  heating  the  bromolactone  with  aniline  at  100°,  crystallises  in 
slender  needles  melting  at  167 — 168°  (uncorr.),  and  the  phenyl- 
hydrazide,  obtained  by  the  action  of  phenylhydrazine  in  the  cold, 
forms  microscopic,  rhombus-shaped  plates  melting  and  decomposino*  at 
168 — 169°.  If  the  bromolactone  is  warmed  with  phenylhydrazine,  it 
is  converted  into  phenylhydroxyhenzylhydroxypyrazoUdone,  which  has 

1-    ^.^      .T.  .-.    .•  r.r^  ^CH(OH)-CH.CHPhOH 

probably  the  constitution  C0<^^_  i^,  ,  and  crvstal- 

JSTH NPh  '' 

lises  in  spherical  aggregates  of  colourless  needles  melting  at  208°. 

When  the  bromolactone  is  reduced  with  sodium  amalgam,  it  yields 
two  products  having  the  composition  C10H10O3  and  CioHio02  respec- 
tively. The  former  is  probably  a  phenylhydroxyhutyrolactone,  and 
may  be  a  stereoisomeride  of  the  compound  described  under  the  same 
name  by  Biederraann  (Abstr.,  1892,  471).  It  crystallises  from  ether 
in  colourless  needles,  melts  at  124 — 126°,  and  gives  a  white  crystal- 
line precipitate  with  phenylhydrazine  in  ethereal  solution.  The 
second  compound,  separated  by  means  of  its  solubility  in  light  petro- 
leum, crystallises  in  large,  colourless  needles  melting  at  87 — 88°,  and 
behaves  towards  phenylhydrazine  in  the  same  manner  as  the  previous 
compound.     Its  constitution  is  unknown.  H.  G.  C. 

The  Law  of  Etherification  of  Aromatic  Acids.  By  V.  Meyer 
and  J.  J.  SuDBOROUGH  {Ber.,  1894,  27,  3146 — 315.3  ;  compare  Abstr., 
1894,  i,  463). — The  nitrophthalic  acids  behave  similarly  to  substi- 
tuted benzoic  acids  as  regards  the  formation  of  ethereal  salts. 

Dinitrophthalic  acid  [NO2  :  COOH  :  COOH  :  NO2  ==1:2:3:4] 
gives  no  ethereal  salt,  whilst  the  acid  [NO2  :  COOH  :  COOH  :  NO2 
=  1:3:4:5]  yields  monalkylic  salts.  1:2:  6-Dinitrobenzoic 
acid  gives  no  ethereal  salt. 

Tetrachlorophthalic  acid,  however,  yields  small  quantities  of  the 
normal  methylic  salt,  but  as  the  behaviour  of  2:4:  6-trichloro- 
benzoic  acid  is  normal,  the  authors  conclude  that  the  normal  methylic 
salt  is  analogous  in  structure  to  phthalylic  chloride,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  true  ethereal  salt.  Both  2:4:5-  and 
3:4:  5-trichlorobenzoic  acids  yield  an  ethylic  salt.  2:4:  6-Tri- 
chlorobenzoic  acid  was  prepared  from  trichloraniline  instead  of  tri- 
bromaniline.  M.  O.  F. 

Introduction  of  Acid  Radicles  into  Ethylic  Betizoylacetate. 
By  A.  Bkrnhard  {Aunalen,  1894,  282,  153— 191).  — When  ethylic 
cuprobenzoylacetate  is  ti-eated  with  benzoic  chloride,  three  substitu- 
tion compounds  are  produced.  Ethylic  dibenzoylacetate,  or  ethylic 
a-benzoyl-/i-hydroxycinnamate,  OH'CPhiCBz-COOEt,  has  been  pre- 

YOL.  LXYIII.   i.  h 
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vioTislv  described  (Trans.,  1891,  1000),  and  is  converted  by  bromine 
into  ethylic  bromodibenzoylaceiate.  The  coj)per  compound  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  in  needles  melting  at  221°. 

EthT/Jic  a-benzoyl-l3-benzo^'yci)inamafe,  OBz*CPhICBz-COOEt,  con- 
stitutes about  one-half  of  the  neuti'al  products  formed  by  the  above 
reaction.  It  crystallises  from  ether  in  thick  prisms,  melts  at  98°, 
and  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  &c.  It  gives  no  coloration  vpith 
ferric  chloride,  and  is  only  slowly  decomposed  by  warming  with 
aqueous  soda.  When  treated  with  sodium  ethoxide,  it  yields  ethylic 
benzoate,  together  with  ethylic  a-benzoyl-/i-hydroxycinnamate.  A 
similar  change  is  produced  by  phenj-lhydrazine,  benzoylhydrazine 
beinff  formed.  Bromine  also  acts  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner, 
benzoic  bromide  and  ethylic  cc-hromodibenzoylacetate,  CBrBzj-COOEt, 
being  produced.  The  latter  crystallises  in  elongated  tablets,  and 
melt^  at  109 — 110°.  The  same  bromo-componud  is  formed  directly 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  ethylic  dibenzoylacetate  and  ethylic 
a-benzoyl-/3-acetosycinnamate.  The  remainder  of  the  neutral  oil 
referred  to  above  probably  consists  of  ethylic  (i-henzoayisocinnamate, 
OBz-CPh'.CH'COOEt,  although  this  has  not  yet  been  isolated  from  it 
in.  the  pure  state. 

Benzoic  chloride  reacts  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  with  ethylic 
sodiobenzoylacetate,  the  action  being  in  both  cases  exactly  analogous 
to  that  of  benzoic  chloride  on  ethylic  acetoacetate  (N'ef,  Absti-., 
1894,  i,  628). 

When  ethylic  cuprobenzoylacetate  is  treated  with  two-thirds  of 
the  calciilated  amount  of  acetic  chloride,  the  product  consists  of 
ethylic  /3-acetoxyisocinnamate,  and  a  small  amount  of  ethylic  benzoyl- 
acetoacetate,  together  with  some  regenerated  ethylic  benzoylacetate. 
Ethylic  benzoylacetoacetate  (ethylic  a-benzoyl-/3-hydi'oxycrotonate), 
OH-CMelCBz-COOEt,  has  been  pi-eviously  described  by  Bonne  (this 
Journal,  18S7,  ii,  437).     Ethylic  ^-acetoxyisodnnamate, 

OAc-CPh:CH-COOEt, 

is  a  neutral  substance,  and  crystallises  in  long  needles  melting  at 
27 — 28°.  It  reacts  with  sodium  ethoxide  in  alcoholic  solution  to 
form  ethylic  acetate  and  ethylic  sodiobenzoylacetate,  and  behaves  in 
a  similar  manner  with  phenylhydi-azine,  acetylphenylhydrazine 
being  produced. 

Ethylic  a-henzoyl-ft-acetoxycrotonate,  OAcCMeiCBz'COOEt,  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  acetic  chloride  on  the  copper  compound 
of  ethylic  benzoylacetoacetate  as  a  neutral,  unstable,  brown  oil, 
which  is  readily  decomposed  by  dilute  soda,  gives  a  red  coloration 
with  alcoholic  ferric  chloride  when  left  for  a  few  minutes  in  contact 
with  it,  and  reacts  with  sodium  ethoxide  to  form  ethylic  acetate 
and  etliylic  sodiobenzoylacetoacetate. 

Ethylic  chloroformate  reacts  with  the  sodium  and  copper  com- 
pounds of  ethylic  benzoylacetate  to  form  ethylic  benzoylmalonate 
and  ethylic  ^-carbethoxyisocinnamate,  a  small  amount  of  ethylic 
dibenzoylsuccinate  (Perkin,jun.,  Trans.,  1883,  263)  being  also  formed 
in  the  second  case. 

Ethylic   lenzoylmalonate,  0H-CPh:C(C00Et)2,  is  a  yellowish  oil, 
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which  boils  at  192 — 193°  under  a  pressiu^e  of  13  mm.  It  has 
strongly  acid  properties,  dissolves  in  sodium  carbonate,  and  gives  a 
red  coloration  with  alcoholic  ferric  chloride  immediately.  When 
distilled  with  steam,  it  decomposes  quantitatively  into  ethylic  benzoyl- 
acetate,  cai^bonic  anhydride,  and  alcohol.  Sodium  ethoxide,  in 
alcoholic  solution,  produces  the  sodium  derivative,  which  is  a  fine, 
white  powder,  and  reacts  with  copper  acetate  yielding  the  copper 
derivative^  which  crystallises  in  dai'k  green  needles  melting  at 
180°. 

EtTiijlic  carhetJwxyisocinnamafe,  COOEt-0-CPh:CH-COOEt,  is  a 
neutral,  viscid,  yellow  oil,  which  boils  at  200 — 202°  under  a  pressure 
of  15  mm.  It  gives  no  coloration  with  ferric  chloi-ide  until  the 
mixture  has  stood  for  a  considerable  time.  With  sodium  ethoxide, 
it  forms  ethylic  carbonate  and  ethylic  sodiobenzoylacetate,  and  reacts 
with  phenylhydrazine  in  an  analogous  manner,  ethylic  benzoylacetate, 
ethylic  carbazinate,  and  1  :  3-diphenylpyrazolone  (m.  p.  135°)  having 
been  isolated  from  the  product. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  almost  equal  quantities  of  the  neutral  and 
acid  products  are  formed  by  the  action  of  ethylic  chloroformate  on 
ethylic  sodiobenzoylacetate,  whilst  with  the  corresponding  derivative 
of  ethylic  acetoacetate,  the  neutral  compound  is  the  chief  product. 

The  action  of  acid  anhydrides  on  ethylic  benzoylacetate  proceeds  in  a 
manner  "very  similar  to  that  of  the  acid  chlorides,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  summary  of  the  products  obtained.  (1)  Acetic 
anhydride  yields  ethylic  benzoylacetoacetate  (20 — 30  per  cent.),  a  mix- 
ture of  ethylic  y3-acetoxyisocinnamate,  and  ethylic  a-benzoyl-/3-acetoxy- 
crotonate  (20  per  cent.),  acetophenone  (15  per  cent.),  acetic  acid, 
ethylic  acetate,  and  ethylic  benzoylacetate  (18 — 32  per  cent.).  (2) 
Benzoic  anhydride  yields  ethylic  dibenzoylacetate  (50  per  cent.), 
small  amounts  of  tribenzoylmethane  and  ethylic  dehydrobenzoyi- 
acetate,  ethylic  benzoate,  benzoic  acid,  and  possibly  ethylic  /3-benz- 
oxyisocinnamate. 

Acetic  anhydride  also  acts  on  ethylic  oxalacetate  to  form  ethylic 
fB-acetoxyfumarate,  which  is  a  neutral  oil,  gives  no  coloration  with 
ferric  chloride,  and  reacts  with  phenylhydrazine  to  form  acetylphenyl- 
hydrazine. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  difference  in  behaviour  towards 
alkalis  of  the  two  forms  of  tribenzoylmethane  and  dibenzoylacetone 
may  be  due  to  physical  causes,  and  is  not  necessarily  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  difference  in  chemical  constitution  (compare  Claisen,  Abstr., 
1894,  i,  192). 

Two  formulas  are  possible  for  the  derivatives  of  the  ^-ketonic  acids 
which  contain  two  acid  radicles  such  as  ethylic  dibenzoylacetoacetate, 
CAcBz.-COOEt  and  OBz-CMeiCBz-COOEt.  Both  formula?  equally 
express  the  neutral  character  of  the  compound  ;  if  the  former 
of  the  two  formulae  were  correct,  the  same  substance  should  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  acetic  chloride  on  ethylic  dibenzoylacetate, 
and  of  benzoic  chloride  on  ethylic  benzoylacetoacetate,  whereas, 
according  to  the  second  formula,  two  different  compounds  should  be 
produced. 

Experiment  shows  that  the  latter  is  what  actually  occurs,  ethylic 

h  2 
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a-beTizoyl-/3-acetoxycinnainate  and  ethylic  a-benzoyl-^-benzoxycroton- 
ate  respectively  being  formed.  The  same  view  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  sodium  ethoxide,  pheuylhydrazine,  and  bromine  always 
replace  that  acid  radicle  which  has  been  last  introduced. 

If  this  formula  be  accepted,  there  are  still  two  stereoisomeric  con- 
figurations possible,  bnt  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  decide  between 
them  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  A.  H. 

Vinyltriphenylsulphone  (Triphenylsulphonetliane).  By  R. 
Otto  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  3055— 3058).— When  monochlorethylene  di- 
cbloride  is  warmed  with  sodium  benzenesulphinate  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, it  yields,  not  a  trisulphone,  but  the  disulpbone,  C2H4(SOoPh)2, 
sodium  sulphate  and  benzenesulphonate  being  simultaneously  formed. 
When  warmed  with  sodium  phenyl  mercaptide,  NaSPh,  in  alcoholic 
solution,  however,  it  yields  vinijltrithiophenyl  (tritltiophenyletJiane), 
SPh'CH2-CH(SPh)2.  This  is  an  oil  having  an  odour  resembling 
that  of  lemous  ;  when  oxidised  with  permanganate,  it  yields  ethylene- 
diphenylsulphone  and  a  benzenesulphonate,  but,  if  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  a  rise  of  temperature,  vinyltriplienylsulplioiie  (triphenylsulplio)i- 
ethane),  S02Ph-CH2-CH(S02Ph)o,  is  formed.  This  is  insoluble  in 
water  ;  it  is  readily  hydrolysed  by  aqueous  soda,  apparently  with 
formation  of  glycollic  aldehyde.  C.  F.  B. 

Indigo.  By  C.  J.  van  Lookeren  and  P.  J.  van  dkr  Veen 
(Landiv.  Versuchs-Stat.,  1894,  43,  401 — 426). — The  authors  have 
prepared  indican  from  the  leaves  of  plants  belonging  to  the  species 
Indigofera,  and  their  results  are  identical  with  those  obtained  by 
Schunck  in  his  experiments  with  Isat's  thictoria  (woad).  The  sugai% 
which  the  authors  obtained  as  a  syrup  by  hydrolysing  their  indican, 
•was  dextro-rotatory,  reduced  Fehling's  solution,  gave  a  brown  colora- 
tion with  alkalis,  and  was  probably  identical  with  ordinary  glucose 
(dextrose).  The  so-called  indigo-gluten  is  probably  a  mixture  of 
nitrogenous  decomposition  products  of  indican,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  the  enzyme  (rendered  inactive)  which  determines  the 
hydrolysis  of  indican.  Schunck's  oxindicanin  gives  a  red  precipitate 
■when  warmed  with  Millon's  reagent.  Experiments  are  next  de- 
scribed which  point  to  the  existence  of  an  enzyme  as  the  hydrolyst 
of  indican,  thus  the  hydrolysis  of  indican  pi-occods  under  condition.s 
which  exclude  the  presence  of  micro-organisms.  The  quality  of  the 
indigo-blue  is  affected  by  continuing  the  lixiviation  process  too  long, 
which  is  done  in  practice,  and  the  cause  of  this  may  be  the  action  of 
bacteria.  If  the  so-called  fermeniation  is  protracted,  the  indigo-blue 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  calcium  salts  and  more  indigo-gluten. 
According  to  the  authors,  the  usual  practice  is  to  employ  water  at  a 
temperature  of  27'5°  for  the  fermentation  ;  better  results  are 
obtained  by  digesting  with  water  at  an  iTiitial  temperature  of  55°, 
the  digestion  (fermentation)  being  continued  for  about  seven  hours 
at  a  temperature  of  about  28°.  The  authors  find  that  in  the  manu- 
facture of  indigo-blue,  equivalent  quantities  of  lime,  potash,  or  soda 
may  be  used  instead  of  ammonia.  A.  R.  L. 
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Parahydrazidodiphenyl.  By  H,  Muller  (Ber.,  1894,  27, 
3105 — 3108). — ParahydrazidodipJienyl,  CisHg-NH-NHj,  is  prepared  by 
diazotising  pararaidodiphenyl  and  reducing  the  diazo-compoand  with 
tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  hydrochloride  thus  formed  being  decom- 
posed by  alkali  and  the  free  base  extracted  with  ether  ;  after  crystal- 
lisation from  hot  alcohol,  it  forms  lustrous,  colourless  plates,  melts  at 
135 — 136°  (uncorr.),  and  quickly  oxidises  in  the  air,  especially  when 
moist.  The  hydrochloride,  sulphate,  and  nitrate  all  crystallise  in 
colourless  plates,  and  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  acetyl 
derivative,  Ci2H9"N2H2Ac,  crystallises  in  colourless  plates  melting 
at  203°,  and  the  thiocarhamide,  Ci2H9'N2H2'CS*NHPh,  in  colourless 
needles  melting  at  182°  ;  the  latter  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  with  a  deep  blue  colour. 

Parahydrazidodiphenyl  readily  combines  with  aldehydes  and 
ketones,  including  the  sugars,  but  the  compounds  obtained  from  the 
latter  do  not  crystallise  well,  and  are,  therefore,  of  no  use  for  the 
recognition  or  isolation  of  the  sugars.  Acetonehydrazonediphenyl, 
CioHg'NH'NICMej,  is  crystalline,  melts  at  86 — 87°,  and  yields  an 
indole  when  heated  at  180°  with  zinc  chloride.  Acetophenonehydrazoiie- 
diphenyl,  CiaHg-NH-NiCMePh,  forms  colourless  plates  melting  at 
148°,  and  henzylidinehydrazidodipheuyl,  CioHg'NH-NiCHPh,  crystal- 
lises in  yellowish  needles  melting  at  153°.  Arabinosehydrazonedi- 
pheuyl,  Ci2H9'iSrH'N;C5Hio04,  is  obtained  with  diflBculty  in  nodular 
aggregates  of  slender  crystals,  and  melts,  when  quickly  heated,  at 
138 — 140°,  with  decomposition.  The  xylose  derivative  has  similar 
properties.  Ghicosehydrazonediphenyl,  CijHg'NH'NICeHiaOo,  forms 
very  slender  crystals,  melts  at  143 — 144°  with  evolution  of  gas,  and, 
on  heating  with  an  excess  of  the  hydrazine,  yields  the  osazone. 
Galactosehydrazo7iediphenyl  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of  colour- 
less needles  melting  and  decomposing  at  157—158°.  H.   G.  C. 

Stereoisomeric  Paraphenylhexahydrobenzoic  acids.     Bj  B. 

Rassow  {Annalen,  1894,  282,  139 — 153). — Paraphenylhexahydrohen- 
zoio  acid,  CeHio'Ph-COOH,  may  be  prepared  by  reducing  paradiphenyl- 
carboxylic  acid  with  sodium  and  boiling  amylic  alcohol,  or  by  treating 
the  same  acid  with  sodium  amalgam  in  alkaline  solution,  whereby  it 
is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  tetrahydro-acids,  acting  on  these  with 
hydrobromic  acid,  and  finally  reducing  the  hydrobromides  thus 
obtained  by  means  of  sodiun^  amalgam.  The  crude  hexahydro-acid 
melts  at  190 — 195°;  but  on  crystallisation  yields  an  acid,  which  melts 
at  202°,  together  with  a  portion  of  lower  melting  point,  from  which  an 
acid,  melting  at  113°,  may  be  isolated  in  small  quantity  by  extracting 
with  boiling  water,  filtering,  and  adding  potassium  permanganate  to 
the  solution  in  sodium  carbonate  until  a  permanent  coloration  is 
produced. 

Paraphenylhexahydrobenzoic  acid  (m.  p.  202°)  crystallises  from 
dilute  acetic  acid  or  ether  in  lustrous  plates.  The  silver  salt  is 
insoluble  in  water,  the  sodium  and  ammonium  salts  sparingly  soluble, 
and  the  potassium,  salt  readily  soluble.  A  solution  of  the  ammonium 
salt  gives  white,  insoluble  precipitates  with  barium  chloride,  calcium 
chloride,  zinc  sulphate,  and  mercuric  chloride,  whilst  the  magnesium 
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pfilt  dissolves  in  hot  water.  The  mcthylic  salt,  prepared  by  treating 
the  chloride  -with  methylic  alcohol,  forms  tabulai'  crystals,  and  melts 
at  28 — 30°.  On  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate,  the  hexa- 
hydro-acid  is  converted  into  a  hiidn>.ry-acid,  which  probably  has  the 
formula  OH'CcHgPh'COOH.  It  forms  a  honey-like  mass,  Avith  an  ill- 
detined  melting  point  of  about  145°.  This  hydroxy-acid  loses  a 
molecule  of  water  when  boiled  with  water,  a  tetrahydrophenylbeiizoic 
acid  being  formed,  which  melts  at  158^,  and,  since  it  is  not  altered 
by  boiling  with  aqueous  soda,  is  probably  a  A'* --acid.  It  at  once 
decolorises  alkaline  potassium  permanganate,  and  combines  with 
bromine.  The  silver  salt  of  the  hydroxy-acid  also  loses  a  molecule  of 
water  when  boiled  with  water,  yielding  the  salt  of  the  tetrahydro- 
acid.  More  thorough  oxidation  converts  the  hexahydro-acid  into 
benzoic  acid. 

Isoparaphenynicxahydrohenzoic  acid  (m.  p.  113°)  is  best  obtained  by 
heating  the  acid  of  higher  melting  point  with  fuming  hydi'ochloric 
acid  at  170 — 180°.  It  forms  lustrous  needles,  and  dissolves  in  about 
1000  parts  of  boiling  water.  The  silver  salt  blackens  when  heated  in 
contact  with  the  solution  from  which  it  has  been  obtained,  and  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonivni 
salts  are  all  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  calcium  salt  moderately 
.so.  "When  the  iso-acid  is  heated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
partially  reconA-erted  into  the  acid  of  higher  melting  point,  the  same 
state  of  equilibrium  being  reached  from  either  acid,  that  of  higher 
melting  point  constituting  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  mixture.  The 
iso-acid  is  also  converted  into  benzoic  acid  by  oxidation. 

The  paper  is  prefaced  by  a  note  by  Baeyer,  in  which  he  points  out 
that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  stereoisomeric  forms  of 
tetrahydro-a-  and  /J-najihthoic  acids,  and  that  this  result,  although, 
as  it  is  negative,  it  cannot  be  considered  decisive,  is  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  the  valencies  of  the  G  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  benzene  ring 
are  perfectly  symmetrically  arranged. 

The  results  described  in  the  foregoing  paper  shoAv  that  in  the 
closely  related  hexahydrophenylbenzoic  acid  the  differences  between 
the  properties  of  the  two  stereoisomerides  are  quite  well  marked. 

A.  H. 

Tetramethyldiamidodiphenylmethane.  By  J.  Pinxow  {Ber., 
189-1,  27,  .jltJl — 3167). — The  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  tetramethyl- 
diamidodiphenylmethane  converts  it  into  a  mononitro-derivative, 
which  melts  at  87 — 88°.  The  further  action  of  nitrous  acid  gives 
rise  to  a  tiouVro-derivative,  which  crystallises  in  slender,  red  needles, 
and  melts  at  123 — 124°.  An  isomcride  is  produced  when  a  mixture 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  is  added  to  the  solution  of  tetramethyl- 
diamidodiphenylmethane  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  crystallises 
from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  red  prisms,  which  melt  at  191"5°  (uncorr.). 
This  compound  yields  tetramet/iyltetramidodiphenylmethane  when  re- 
duced with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  base  crystallises  in  colour- 
less needles,  which  melt  at  142°  (uncorr.).  The  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  tetraraethyldiaraidodiphenylmethane  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution 
1  eads  to  the  formation  of  niti-osamines  and   nitramido-derivative.s ; 
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dimethyldiuitrosayiitdoch'phenyhnethane  is  produced  on  adding  sodium 
nitrite  to  the  solution  of  the  base  in  hydi-ochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-19). 
It  crystallises  in  slender,  pale  yellow  needles,  Avhich  melt  at  101-5°.  A 
condensation  product  of  tetramethyldiamidodiphenylmethaue  with 
formaldehyde  appears  to  be  formed  when  a  mixture  of  dimethylaniline 
(10  grams),  formaldehyde  solution  (10  grams),  and  glacial  acetic 
acid  (15  grams)  is  boiled  for  eight  hours;  it  has  the  composition 
(C,sH,,N2).i'. 

With  diazobenzenesulphonic  acid,  tetramethyldiamidodiphenyl- 
methane  yields  a  colouring  matter,  which,  on  reduction  Avith  tin  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  resolved  into  paramidodimethylauiline  and  par- 
amidobenzenesulphonic  acid.  J\I.  0.  ¥. 

Constitution  of  the  Alkali  Compounds  of  Phenolphthalein. 

By  E,  Hjelt  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1894,  18,  3). —  According  to  Armstrong 
(Proc.,  1893,  52),  the  coloured  salts  of  the  phthaleins  assume  a 
quinonoid  structure ;  this  view  presupposes,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  phenolphthalein,  that  the  phthalide  ring  (lactone  ring)  is  readily 
disrupted  by  alkalis.     The  author's   experiments  indicate,  however, 

that  the  hydrolysis  of  the  phthalide  ring,  C6H4<^^,^^>0,  proceeds 

much  more  slowly  in  the  case  of  phthalide  and  of  meconine  than  in  the 
case  of  the  aliphatic  lactones  (Henry,  Abstr.,  1892, 1303).   According  to 

the  formula  Ac  =  /a   _  o;)f  (^  "^  minutes),  the  following  values  were 

found;  for  phthalide,  Ac  =  00674  (A  =  10*1);  and  for  meconine, 
Ac  =  0'0298  (A  =  11-2).  The  hydroxy-acid  corresponding  with 
phenolphthalein  is  unknown,  and  is  probably  incapable  of  existence. 

A.  R.  L. 

Synthesis  and  Constitution  of  Vulpic  acid.  By  J,  Yolhaed 
■{Annalen,  1894,  282,  1—21).— According  to  Spiegel  (Abstr.,  1881, 
97,  173,  1036 ;  1882,  1076),  vulpic  acid  is  the  monomethylic  salt  of 
the  bibasic  pulvic  acid,  which  is  converted  by  alkalis  into  dibenzyl- 
glycollic  acid,  OH'C(CH2Ph)2*COOH,  a  diketonic  acid,  symmetrical 
diphenylketipic  acid,  COOH-CHPh-CO-CO-CHPh-COOH,  being 
formed  as  an  intermediate  product. 

In  order  to  prepare  vulpic  acid  synthetically,  the  author  starts 
from  benzylic  cyanide,  which  is  converted  by  ethylic  oxalate  and 
sodium  ethoxide  in  alcoholic  solution  into  the  diiiitrile  of  dijihenijl- 
ketipic  add,  CN-CHPh-CO-CO-CHPh-CN.  This  substance  crystal- 
lises from  amylic  alcohol  in  olive-green,  lustrous  scales,  and  melts 
and  decomposes  at  270°.  When  hydrolysed  with  60  per  cent,  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  nitrile  is  converted  into  pulvic  acid  dilactone  (70 
per  cent.),  and  pulvic  acid  (14 — 18  per  cent.),  a  small  amount  of 
other  products  of  unknown  nature  being  also  formed.  When  the 
dilactone  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  potash  in  methylic  alcohol  and 
the  solution  acidified,  vulpic  acid  is  obtained,  identical  with  that 
prepared  from  Evernia  vulpina. 

Piperidine  vulpate  forms  long,  thin,  yellow  needles  melting  at 
139—142°. 
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The  pulvic  acid  prepared  from  tlie  dilactone  is  also  identical  in  every 
respect  with  that  obtained  by  Spiegel.  It  crystallises  with  1C2H6C> 
in  yellowish-red,  rhombic  prisms,  which  have  the  axial  ratio 
0-5835  :  1  :  0-4337. 

Monohromopulvic  acid,  CipHnBrOs,  crystallises  in  radial  groups  of 
yellow  tablets,  melts  at  208 — 209°,  and  forms  a  crystalline  barium, 
salt. 

CO'CHPh 

Dihenzyloxalylcarboxylic  acid  lactone,  CHPh!C<^  _^      '  ,  is  con- 

tained  among  the  products  o£  hydrolysis  of  the  dinitrile.  It  forms 
small  needles,  and  melts  at  231 — 233°. 

It  follows  from  this  synthesis  that  pulvic  acid  is  the  anhydride  of 
diphenylketipic  acid,  but  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  decide  between 
the  formulae 

CP^<C(OH)>C-CP^'COOH  ^-d  ^<C:CPh.COOH- 

A.  H. 

Pulvamic  acids  and  Ethereal  Salts  of  Pulvic  acid.    By  R. 

ScHENCK  (Annalen,  1894,  282,  21 — 44 ;  compare  the  foregoing" 
abstract). — Pulvamic  acid  has  previously  been  described  by  Spiegel 
(Abstr.,  1881,  1076).  The  ammonuim  salt  melts  at  218°,  and  the- 
potassium  salt  crystallises  in  slender  needles  with  5H2O,  whilst  the 
zinc  and  silver  salts  are  insoluble  and  amorphous.  It  appears  to  be 
impossible  to  displace  a  second  hydroxy] -group  in  the  molecule  by  the- 
amido-group. 

Pulvomethylamic  acid,  C19H15O4N",  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  methyl- 
amine  on  the  dilactone.  It  crystallises  in  quadratic  plates,  and  melts 
at  237°.  The  methylamine  salt  melts  at  214°.  The  barium  salt  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Pulvanilic  acid,  C-iJ5.u0iS,  forms  com- 
pact crystals,  and  melts  at  187 — 188°.  The  ammonium,  salt  melts  at 
153°  ;  the  potassium  salt  forms  yellow  crystals  with  2H2O.  Pulv-a- 
naphthylaviic  acid  crystallises  in  iridescent,  reddish-yellow  plates,  and 
melts  at  211 — 212°.  The  ammonium  salt  melts  at  208°,  and  the 
barium,  salt  crystallises  fi-om  alcohol  in  slender  needles.  Pulvo-fi- 
naphthylamic  acid  forms  druses  of  large,  reddish-yellow  crystals, 
and  melts  at  192°.  The  ammonium  salt  melts  indefinitely  at  about- 
182°.     The  barium  salt  forms  a  crystalline  powder. 

Methylaniline  and  diphenylamine  do  not  yield  amic  acids.  Pulv- 
dimethylamic  acid  crystallises  in  small  prisms,  and  melts  at  211°,  its 
dim-ethylamine  salt  melting  at  210°.  The  acid  is  quite  analogous  to- 
pulvamic  and  pulvmethylamic  acids.  Pidvopiperidinic  acid  is  very 
unstable,  and  melts  at  from  150°  to  160°.  Its  piperidine  salt  melts  at 
199 — 220°.  The  metallic  salts  arc  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,, 
piperidine  being  formed.  Pulvhydroxamic  acid  is  obtained  by  heating 
the  dilactone  with  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  sodium  acetate^ 
and  acetic  anhydride.  It  crystallises  in  quadi-atic  plates,  and  melt.s 
at  194°,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride;  the  acid  is  bibasic 
to  baryta  water.  Its  m,onaniline  salt  forms  plates  melting  at 
163 — 164".    Prdvophenylhydrazinic  acid  melts  at  201 — 202',  and  forms 
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a  pJienylJiydrazine  salt,  wliich  is  more  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
melts  at  the  same  temperature.  The  ammonium  salt  forms  pale 
yellow,  slender  needles,  and  melts  at  187 — 188°. 

The  raon-ethereal  salts  of  pulvic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  potash  and  an  alcohol  on  the  dilactone,  or  by  that  of  an 
alky  lie  iodide  on  the  hydrogen  silver  salt.  The  normal  ethereal  salts 
form  compounds  with  1  mol.  water  and  1  mol.  piperidine. 

The  following  have  been  prepared. 

M.  p.  of  piperidine 
M.  p.  compound. 

Methylic  vulpate 141°  147—148° 

Ethylic  vulpate 1.38—139  152—153 

Methylic  ethylpulvate 150—151                         151 

Propylic  vulpate 95—96                          149 

Methylic  propylpulvate  . .  121—122                          126 

Propylpulvic  acid 134                              — 

Ammonia  reacts  with  the  normal  ethereal  salts  to  form  an  amide 
and  phenylacetic  acid.  The  amide,  CloHgOaN'a,  crystallises  in  bronze- 
coloured  plates,  and  melts  at  247'5°.  When  boiled  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  yields  cyanophenylpyruvic  acid  (compare  the  following 
abstract).  A.  H. 

Derivatives  of  Diphenylketipodinitrile.  By  J.  Volhaed  and 
F.  Henke  (An7ialen,  1894,  282,  45 — 84;  compare  the  two  preceding 
abstracts). — The  hydrolysis  of  the  dinitrile  occurs  in  several  stages. 
Biphenylhetipaviidonitrile,  CN'CPh:C(0H)-C(0H):CPh-C0-NH2,  is 
obtained  by  treating  the  dinitrile  in  the  cold  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  pale  yellow  needles  containing  1  mol. 
CoHeO,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  199 — 200° ;  it  gives  a  brownish- 
red  coloration  with  alcoholic  ferric  chloride.  When  boiled  with 
aqueous  sodium  carbouate,  the  nitrile  is  decomposed  into  benzylic 
cyanide  and  hydroxyphenylmaleinimide,  C10H7NO3,  which  is  described 
later  on. 

DiphenyUcetipamidonitrilesulphonic  add,  CisHisOsNz'SOsH,  is  ob- 
tained by  warming  a  solution  of  the  dinitrile  in  sulphuric  acid  on 
the  water  bath.  It  forms  microscopic,  flat  needles,  and  does  not 
melt  below  300°.     The  sodium  and  harium  salts  are  both  crystalline. 

No  diamido-compound  was  observed  among  the  products  of  hydrol- 
ysis of  the  dinitrile,  but  a  small  amount  of  pulvamic  acid  (com- 
pare the  preceding  abstract)  is  formed.  This  substance  can  also  be 
readily  obtained  by  boiling  the  amidonitrile  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  methylic  salt  forms  almost  colourless,  compact  crystals  melting  at 
216 — 217''.  When  this  salt  is  hydrolysed,  pulvic  acid,  and  not  an 
isomeride  of  vulpic  acid,  is  formed. 

The  dinitrile  readily  dissolves  in  alcoholic  potash,  forming  a 
potassium  salt,  C18H12O2N2K2  -|-  2C2H6O,  which  crystallises  in  colour- 
less plates.  The  sodium  salt  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  dinitrile  also  appears  to  form  an  unstable  compiound  with  1  mol. 
HCl.  The  monacetate,  CN-CPh:C(OAc)-C(OH):CPh-CN,  is  obtained 
by    the   action    of  a  mixtui-e  of  acetic  acid   and   acetic   anhydride ; 
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it  crystallises  iu  lustrous  needles,  and  melts  at  208 — 209'5*'. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalis,  the 
f'odinm  salt  crystallising'  with  3H2O  in  scarlet  needles.  The  mcthylic 
salt,  prepared  from  the  amorphous  red  silver  salt,  crystallises  in 
lustrous,  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  229 — 231°.  Wheu  heated 
with  aqueous  ammonia  at  100°,  the  acetate  yields  benzylic  cyanide 
and  phenylacetamide,  together  Avith  oxalic  and  oxaraic  acids.  Acetic 
and  benzoic  chlorides  act  on  the  sodium  and  silver  salts,  but 
only  reproduce  the  monacetate.  The  diacetate  is  formed  when  the 
dinitrile  is  treated  with  pure  acetic  anhydride,  and  forms  greyish- 
green  needles  melting  at  177 — 179°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
alkalis,  and  combines  with  1  mol.  of  alcohol  to  form  a  compound,  which 
<;an  be  recrystallised  from  toluene,  and  melts  at  191 — 191'5°.  Methylic 
alcohol  forms  a  similar  compound,  which  crystallises  in  colourless 
granules,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  196°.  The  comjMimd  with 
amylic  alcohol  crystallises  iu  very  slender  needles.  Acetic  chloride 
reacts  with  the  dinitrile  to  yield  the  monacetate  together  with  the 
monacetate  of  the  lactone  of  the  semi-hydrolysed  dinitrile, 

c(OAc).c:cPh-Ci!^ 
^^^<co o 

This  crystallises  in  canary-yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  141 — 142°. 
The  corresponding  benzoate  crystallises  in  slender,  yellowish  needles, 
melting  at  168 — 168"5°.  The  monobcnzoate  of  the  dinitrile  is 
also  formed  in  dark,  orange-red  granules,  melting  at  220 — 224°, 
which    dissolve   in   alkalis.      Phosphorus    oxychloride    converts    the 

dinitrile  into  a  chloro-dertvative,  LPh<^  1  ,  corresponding 

in  composition  with  the  lactone  compounds  described  above.  It 
■crystallises  iu  long,  gre^'ish-green  needles,  and  melts  at  161 — 162°. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  aqueous  alkalis,  but  dissolves  in  alcoholic 
potash,  and  yields  a  crystalline  harium  salt.  When  heated  with 
sodium  acetate  and  alcohol,  it  loses  chlorine,  forming  a  hydroxy- 
compound  of  the  formula  CisHuOaX,  which  crystallises  in  ruatted, 
reddish-yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  193 — 194°.  When  heated  with 
acetic  anhydride,  this  is  converted  into  the  acetate  of^the  semi-lactone 
already  described. 

Dilute  alcoholic  ammonia  at  100"^  converts  the  dinitrile  into  an  iso- 

cyanophenylpyrtivamide,    C(OH)<^  I     ,  which  crystallises  in 

u  Ph (j  (J 

red  needles,  and  does  not  melt  below  280°.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis, 
and  forms  crystalline  sodium  and  harinm  salts.  Amylic  nitrite  con- 
verts it  into  a  nitro-derivative,  C10H7N2O/XO0,  which  melts  and 
decomposes  at  246°.  When  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
is  very  readily  converted  into  hydro jnjphenylmale'iniviidc, 

which  is  best  prepared  by  heating  the  amidonitrile  or  its  sulphonic 
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acid  with,  aqueous  sodium  carbonate.  It  ci-ystallises  in  lustrous, 
yellow  scales,  melts  at  216 — 218°,  gives  a  green  coloration  with  ferric 
chloi'ide,  and  forms  salts  with  one  equivalent  of  metal.  The  ethylic  salt 
crystallises  iu  long,  lustrous  needles,  resembling  the  salts  of  uranium 
in  appearance,  and  melting  at  128 — 130°.  This  substance  is  isomeric 
with  the  ethylic  phenylc3'anopyruvate  described  by  Erlenmeyer,  jun. 
(Amialen,  1892,  271,  172).  The  latter  compound,  on  hydrolysis, 
yields  a  substance  which  was  described  by  Erlenmeyer  as  phenyl- 
cyanopyruvic  acid,  bat  which  is  identical  Avith  hydroxyphenylmale'in- 
imide.  This  substance  cannot  have  the  constitution  ascribed  to  it 
by  Erlenmeyer,  as,  when  its  silver  salt  is  treated  with  ethylic 
iodide,  it  yields  the  yellow  ethereal  salt  described  above,  and  not  the 
original  colourless  ethylic  phenylcyanopyravate,  CN*CPh*CO'COOEt, 
by  the  hydrolysis  of  which  it  was  obtained.  It  is,  moreover,  con- 
verted by  ammonia  into  the  phenylamidomaleinimide  described  below. 
Acetic  anhydride  converts  hydroxyphenylmaleinimide  into  the  acetate, 
CioHcN'203Ac,  which  crystallises  in  long,  white  needles  melting  at 
134 — 135°.  Ethoxyphenylmalem-henzoyUmide,  CioHisOiN,  prepared  by- 
treating  the  yellow  ethylic  salt  with  benzoic  chloride,  crystallises  in 
yellowish  needles  with  a  greenish  fluorescence,  and  melts  at  105 — 106°. 
The  isomeric  benzoyl-derivafive  obtained  from  Erlenmeyer's  ethylic 
phenylcyanopyruvate  ciystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  and  melts  at 
102—103°. 

r*Q NTT 

Phenylamidomaleinimide,  NHa'C*^  I         is    obtained   by    the 

Lyx  n  *  \j\j 

action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  ethoxyphenylmaleinimide,  and  has 
also  been  obtained  fi-om  the  chloro-semilactone  described  above,  and 
from  the  neutral  ethereal  salts  of  pulvic  acid,  a  proof  that  it  contain.? 
no  cyanogen  group.  It  crystallises  in  thin,  golden-yellow,  lustrous 
plates,  and  melts  at  248 — 249°.  The  corresponding  piperidide, 
Ci5H,602N2,  is  formed  when  ethoxyphenylmaleinimide  is  heated  with 
piperidine,  and  crystallises  in  orange- coloured  needles  melting  at 
155—156-5°. 

BthoxypTienylmale'ic  anhydride,  C(OEt)<  '     ,  is  formed  when 

the  iraide  is  warmed  with  aqueous  sodium  carbonate.  It  crystallises 
in  transparent,  prismatic  needles,  and  melts  at  97 — 98°.  The  free 
acid  corresponding  with  the  anhydride  cannot  be  obtained,  but  its 
salts  are  formed  by  dissolving  the  anhydride  iu  boiling  alkalis  or 
alcoholic  ammonia.  The  ammomum  salt,  Ci2Hio05(NH4)2,  melts  at 
144 — 146°,  and  the  sodium  and  hariuin  salts  are  both  crystalline. 
Faming  hydriodic  acid  at  165°  converts  the  anhydride  into  phenyl- 
saccinic  acid,  which  is  a  crystalline  powder  melting  at  160 — 161° 
(stated  by  Spiegel  as  167°). 

The  formation  of  phenylamidomaleinimide  from  the  ethereal  salts 
of  pulvic  acid  can  best  be  explaiued  by  adopting  Spiegel's  view,  that 
this  acid  is  a  hydroxy-lactone.  A.  H. 

Thio-derivatives  of  /9-Naplithol.  By  K.  Henuiqubs  (Ber.,  1894, 
27,  2993 — 3005). — By  the  action  of  sulphur  chloride  on  /S-naphthol  in 
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chloroform  solution,  di-fi-hydroxydmaphthylic  sulphide,  S(CioH6'OH)2, 
is  formed ;  it  is  spnringlj  soluble  in  chloroform  and  in  carbon  bisul- 
phide, and  separates  in  long,  silky  needles,  or  in  colourless,  trans- 
parent, highly  lustrous,  round  crystals,  and  melts  at  211°.  With  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  a  bluish-green  coloration  is  produced ;  with 
diazo-derivatives,  sulphur  is  eliminated,  and  the  ordinaiy  azo-naph- 
thol  dyes  are  produced  ;  the  sulphur  is  not,  however,  removed  by 
treatment  with  silver  salts.  The  molecular  weight  was  determined 
by  the  boiling  point  method.  The  compound  is  identical  with  that 
(m.  p.  214°)  prepared  by  Dahl  and  Co.  by  heating  /3-naphthol, 
sulphur,  and  lead  oxide  at  180 — 200°,  and  with  the  compound 
(m.  p.  210°)  obtained  by  Lange  (Abstr.,  1888,  375)  by  heating 
naphthol  with  sulphur  in  alkaline  solution,  and  to  which  he  errone- 
ously gives  the  formula  S2(CioH6*OH)2.  The  lead  salt,  CjoHijSOsPb, 
is  yellow  and  amorphous;  the  acetyl  derivative,  S(CioH6'OAc)2,  crys- 
taUises  in  colourless  needles,  and  melts  at  193°. 

J)ithiodi-fi-hydroxydmaphthylic  bisulphide,  ^^i  I   ^,   jj  /^xx  ^'^ 

OH-CioHs-S-S-.S-S'CioHe-OH, 

is  formed,  together  with  the  sulphide,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
means  of  its  greater  solubility  in  carbon  bisulphide,  and  is  deposited 
in  large,  sulphur-coloured  crystals,  melting  at  141° ;  the  yield  is 
15  per  cent,  of  the  naphthol  employed.  The  compound  is  also  formed 
by  heating  dihydroxydinaphthylic  bisulphide  (see  below)  with  sulphur 
in  alkaline  solution;  it  is  decomposed  by  silver  salts,  silver  sulphide 
being  precipitated,  and  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  an  intense,  yellow 
colour.  The  lead  salt,  C2oHi2S402Pb,  is  orange  coloured  ;  the  acetyl 
derivative,  C20H12S4O2AC2,  crystallises  in  pale  yellow  needles,  melting 
at  164°. 

Di-ft-hydroxydinaphthylic  hisulphide,  S2(CioH6*OH)2,  is  separated  by 
means  of  its  lead  salt  fi-om  the  chloroform  mother  liquors  obtained  in 
the  preparation  of  the  preceding  dithio-compound  and  sulphide ;  it 
readily  dissolves  in  all  organic  solvents,  in  alkali  carbonates,  and  in 
borax  solutions,  and  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  melting  at  166°  ; 
it  is  decomposed  by  silver  salts.  The  lead  salt,  CouH,2S202Pb,  is  orange 
coloured  ;  the  acetyl  derivative  resembles  that  of  the  preceding  com- 
pound, and  melts  at  194°. 

Dithiodihydroxydinaphthylic  bisulphide  and  dihydroxydinaphthylic 
bisulphide  give  with  potassium  ferricyanide  pale  yellow,  sparingly 
soluble  ferricyanides ;  dihydroxydinaphthylic  sulphide,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  is  oxidised  to  dehydrodioxydiuaphthylic  sulphide, 
CJ0H12SO2,  which  is  deposited  in  large,  red  crystals,  melting  at  155*^. 
The  compound  contains  no  hydroxyl,  it  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuiic  acid  with  a  dark  blue  colour,  and  readily  reacts  with 
hydroxylamine,  although  the  products  could  not  be  isolated.  The 
phenylhydrazide,  S(CioH6*N2HPh)2,  cry.stallises  in  brick-red  needles, 
melting  at  184°. 

Isodihydroxydinaphthylic  sulphide  is  prepared  by  the  reduction  of 
the  preceding  compound  with  zinc  du.st  and  glacial  acetic  acid  ;  it 
crystallises  in  long,  pale  yellow  needles,  melts  at  152°,  is  readily 
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soluble,  and  is  easily  converted  into  dihydroxydinaplithylic  sulphide 
by  heating  with  alkalis.  With  potassium  ferricyanide,  the  dehydro- 
derivative  is  regenerated;  by  the  action  of  diazo-componnds,  azo- 
naphthols  are  formed  and  sulphur  eliminated.  The  silver  salt  is 
colourless  ;  the  lead  salt,  C2oHi2S02Pb,  resembles  that  of  the  isomeric 
compound  ;  the  acetyl  derivative  is  crystalline,  and  melts  at 
147—148°. 

Dinaphthylenethiophen,  CaoHjoS,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  on  isodihydroxjdinaphthylic  sulphide  at 
100°,  the  sulphate  dissolving  with  a  blue-green  colour,  and  evolution 
of  sulphurous  anhydride  ;  the  compound  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic 
acid  in  yellow  needles,  melts  at  147°,  is  neutral,  and  boils  without 
decomposing ;  the  coloration  produced  with  sulphuric  acid  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  original  sulphide.  The  yield  is  60  per  cent,  of  the 
sulphide  employed.  Dihydroxydinaphthylic  sulphide  gives  no  thio- 
phen  derivative.  The  author  discusses  in  detail  the  constitution  of 
dehydrodioxydinaphthylic  sulphide  and  of  isodifiydroxydinaphthylic 
sulphide  ;  the  former,  although  generally  resembling  the  quinones, 
differs  from  them  in  its  behaviour  towards  phenylhydrazine  and 
reducing  agents ;  he  considers  that  the  two  dihydroxydinaphthylic 
sulphides  are  stereoisomeric, 

OH 
I 
CioHe'S'CioHs  CioHs'S'CioHs 

OH  OH  OH 

Normal  (anti-)  sulphide  Iso-  (syn-)  sulphide 

(m.  p.  211°).  (in.  p.  152°). 

this  is  in  complete  accord  with  their  behaviour,  and,  if  correct,  is  the 
first  example  of  simple  stereoisomeric  sulphur  compounds.  The 
dehydro-derivative    and   the    thiophen    probably    have    the  formulae 

CioH6<^>CioH6  [S  :  0  =  1  :  2]  and  CioHe^^CioHs  respectively. 

S 

J.  B.  T. 
Preparatioa  of  1  ;  2-Naphthaquinone.  By  K.  Lagodzinski  and 
D.  Hardixe  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  3075— 3076).— An  improvement  of  the 
method  of  Stenhouse  and  Groves  (this  Journal,  1877,  ii,  52).  Fifty 
grams  of  2-naphtliol  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  14  grams  of  sodium 
hydroxide  in  500  c.c.  of  water.  The  whole  is  then  placed  in  a  3-litre 
vessel,  diluted  with  1  litre  of  water,  and  stirred  with  25  grams  of 
sodium  nitrite  ;  a  large  lump  of  ice  (about  50iJ  grams)  is  then  added, 
and  the  stirring  continued  while  700  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid  is  gradually  added.  After  2 — 3  hours,  the  precipitate  is  col- 
lected on  a  calico  filter  and  washed  with  water  until  the  washings 
have  only  a  feebly  acid  reaction.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  1^-litre  flask, 
300  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide  added,  and  the  whole 
diluted  with  water  to  1,200  c.c,  and  warmed  for  a  time  on  the  water 
bath.  Hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  through  the  vvarm  solution  until 
white  crystals  of  amidonaphthol  begin  to  separate.  These  are  col- 
lected on  a  porcelain  funnel,  washed  with  water,  treated  with  700  c.c. 
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of  5  per  cent,  salpliuric  acid  previously  warmed  to  70 — 80°,  and 
filtered  through  a  folded  filter  ;  the  residual  siilphur  is  washed  with 
another  700  c.c.  of  the  acid,  and  the  united  filtrates  are  cooled  with 
a  large  lump  of  ice  and  oxidised  with  potassium  dichromate.  The 
1  :  2-naphtlioquinone,  which  then  separates  out  in  orange-yellow 
needles,  is  carefully  washed  until  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  The 
yield  is  47o  grams,  86G  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical.  C.  F.  B. 

Derivatives  of  a-Naphthylamine.  By  C.  Bottinger  (Chcm. 
Zeit..  1894,18,483 — 484). — Dichloracet-cc-najjhthalide  is  prepared  hx 
moderately  Avarming  a  mixture  of  dichloracetic  acid  and  a-naphthyl- 
amine  ;  it  separates  from  ether  in  colourless  crystals,  and  melts  at 
164°.  Glyceric-oi-naphthaUde  is  obtained  by  warming  a-naphthyl- 
amine  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  glyceric  acid  ;  it  is  crystalline,  and 
melts  at  137° ;  a  secondary  product  (m.  p.  214°)  was  also  isolated  in 
small  amount.  Pyruvic  acid  reacts  with  a-naphthylamine  in  alcoholic 
solution,  forming  pyruvic-a.-naphthaUde ,  which  melts  at  148 — 149°. 
a-Kar)hthylannne  hydrogen  tartrate  melts  and  decomposes  at  180° ; 
tartanc-y.-naplitliaUde  crystallises  in  long,  white  needles,  and  melts  at 
210°,  and  a-napldliylamine  citrate  crystallises  in  four-sided  tablets,  and 
melts  at  146°.  The  citrate  and  tartrate  of  a-naphthylamine  have  a 
burning  taste.  A.  R.  L. 

a-Dinaphthalidocitric  acid.  By  C.  Bottinger  (Chem.  Zeit.,  1894, 
18,  672). — Of  the  two  theoretically  possible  modifications  of  a-di- 
naphthalidocitric  acid,  one  is  obtained,  together  Avith  other  products, 
by  heating  a  pulverised  mixture  of  citric  acid  and  a-naphthylamine 
at  14,0°  ;  it  crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol  in  white  needles,  and 
melts  at  187 — 188°.  If  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-48,  a 
yellow  nitro-compound  is  formed,  which  yields  intensely  reddish- 
yellow  alkali  salts.  When  the  acid  is  treated  Avith  acetic  anhydride, 
a  A'ellow  compound  is  obtained,  which  is  insoluble  in  soda  and  is 
probably  an  anhydro-compound.  The  silver  salt  of  a-dinaphthalido- 
citric  acid  is  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  Avatcr,  and  very  stable. 

A.  R.  L. 

1  :  2-Amidonaphtholsulphonic  acids.  By  M.  Bonigeu  (Ber., 
1894  27  3050 — 30o4). —  1 :  2  :  2'-Nitrosodihydroxynaphthalene,  when 
heated  Avith  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  and  hydrochloric  acid,  yields, 
by  a  reaction  already  described  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  199),  1:2:  2'-amido- 
dihydroxynaphthaIene-4-sidphomc  acid;  this  can  be  oxidised  with 
nitrous  acid  to  '2' -hydroxy -\  :  2-vap}dhaquinone-4-snlphonic  acid,  and 
this  with  aniline,  yields  2  :  2'-diIiydro!iy'4!-a7nlidonaphthaquino7ie. 
1:2:  .3-Nitrosohydroxynaphthalenesulplionic  acid  and  1:2:  2'-nitroso- 
bA'droxynaphthalenesulphonic  acid  undergo  an  analogous  series  of 
reactions.  ^-  ^-  B. 

Nomenclature  of  Cyclic  Derivatives  of  Naphthalene.  By 
C.  Graele  (Ber.,  Ib94,  27,  3066— 30G8).— It  is  proposed  that  when, 
in  compounds  of  the  type  of  carbazole  or  anthracene,  one  phenylene 
group    is     replaced    by   naphthylenc,    the    term    "Naphtho-"    (or 
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"  Naplith-  ")  slionld  be  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  parent  substance  ;. 
and  that  when  both  the  phenylene  groups  are  replaced  by  two  naph- 
thylene  groups,  the  terra   "  Dinaphtho "  should  be    prefixed.     Thus 

the  compound  CioHe-^^Q^CeHi  would  be  termed  naplit1wxantlioni\ 

CO 
the  compound  CioHg<^  ^  ^CioHg,  dinajpTitlioxanthone. 

C.  F.  B. 

1  :  2-Dihydroxynaphtlio-3  :  4-Acridone.  By  K.  LAooDzixsKr 
And  U.  Hardixe  {Ber.,  1894,  27,  3068— 3075).— When  1  :  2-naphtha- 
quinone  is  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  and  the  solution  warmed  with, 
anthranilic  acid,  2-hyd7-o.Ti/7ia2)hthaqinnone-4:-anilido-orthocarhoxijlic 
xcid,  Ch,H50(OH):X-CcHi-C06H  [O  :  oh  :  N"  =  l  :  2  :  4],  is  formed. 
This  crystallises  in  dark  red  plates  with  a  metallic  lustre,  and  melt? 
at  270— -271°;  it  yields  no  anhydride  (acridone),  but  is  hydrolysed 
by  dilute  mineral  acids  to  2-hydroxynaphthaquinone  and  anthranilic 
acid. 

If  a  solution  of  anthranilic  acid  in  water  and  alcohol  is  warmed 
with  aqueous  potassium  1  :  2-naphthaquinone-4-sulphonate,  1 :  2-napli- 
thaquinoneA-anthraniJic  acid,  CloHjOrNH-CeH.-COOH  [0.  :  NH  = 
1:2:4],  isomeric  with  the  preceding  compound,  is  formed.  This 
crystallises  in  dark  red  needles,  and  melts  at  252°  ;  its  metJiylic  salt 
forms  brilliant,  dark  red  crystals,  which  melt  at  188°.  When  heated 
with    strong   sulphuric  acid   at   200°,  it  yields  1  :  2-naphthaqninonp- 

co 

3  :  -i-acridone,   CioHi02<^tt^>C6H4,   which    crystallises   in   reddish^ 

yellow  needles,  and  melts  above  400°.  With  orthophenylenediamine 
it  yields  a  dark  yellow  azine,  which  melts  at  276°,  and  it  can  be 
readily  hydrolysed  to  hydroxynaphthaquinone  and  anthranilic  acid. 
When  suspended  in  acetic  acid  and  reduced  with  sulphurous  an- 
hydride, it  yields  brown,  crystalline  1  :  2-dihydroxy-3  :  4:-naphthacri- 

CO 
done,  CioH4(OH)2<CT\rTT>C6H4;  this  is  not,  like  alizarin,  a  stable  sub- 
stance, nor  does  it  dye  with  mordants  ;  it  has  rather  the  properties  of 
a  quinol-dei'ivative,  being  oxidisable  with  extreme  readiness  to  the 
corresponding  quinone  ;  its  yellow  diacetyl  derivative  melts  at  280°. 

C.  F.  B. 
Dihydrophenonaphthacridine     and    PhenonapMhacridine. 
By  M.  SCHOPFF  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  2840—2845 ;  compare  Abstr.,  1894, 

CH 

i,  41). — Dihydrophenonaphthacridine,     CioH6<^-[yTTT"^C6H4,    has    been 

already  described  as  phenonaphthacridine  (^loc.  cit.)  ;  the  acetyl 
derivative  melts  at  181 — 181'5°. 

CH 
Phenonaphthacridine,   CioH.e<C.-L  _>C6H4,  is  obtained  by  oxidising 

the  dihydro- derivative  with  silver  nitrate ;  it  melts  at  225 — 226°. 
The  hydrochloride  and  the  nitrate  crystallise  in  dark  needles  ;  the 
platinochloride  forms  minute,  violet  needles,  and  the  picrate  separates 
in  brown  needles.  The  ethyl  derivative  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
dark  needles. 
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When  pbenonaplithacindone  is  reduced  with  sodium  amalgam,  the 
foregoing  substance  is  formed  in  association  with  a  red  substance, 
which  does  not  melt  below  360°.  If  reduction  is  effected  by  means  of 
zinc   dust    and    acetic    acid,    the  h'jdroxydUnjdrophenonaphthacridine, 

CioHg-c^^TT^ ^^-CsHi,  which  melts  at  845°,  is  formed.     It  yields 

brown  solutions  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcoholic  potash,  and  is  not 
dissolved  by  aqueous  alkali.  Reddish-brown  fumes  are  evolved  when 
the  substance  is  heated,  and  a  brown  sublimate  is  formed,  exhibiting 
the  violet  colour  I'eaction  of  jihenonaphthacridine  with  sulphuric  acid. 

M.  0.  P. 

Analyses  of  Cotton  Dyed  with  Alizarin.  By  C.  Liebekmanx 
and  P.  MiCHAELis  {Ber.,  1894,  27,  3009— 3019).— This  work  was 
undertaken  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  theory  of  dyes  advanced 
by  Liebermann  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  370)  is  in  accord  with  the  facts  so  far 
as  regards  the  relative  proportions  of  base  and  dye  present  in  the 
cloth.  The  theory  has  so  far  derived  no  support  from  the  authors' 
observations. 

Technically  prepared  samples  of  Tui'key  red,  Bordeaux,  and 
dark  madder  violet  were  examined,  a  detailed  description  of  the 
analytical  methods  is  given,  and  the  results  are  tabulated.  Specimens 
of  cloth  practically  identical  in  appearance  may  contain  totally 
different  compounds  ;  for  example,  the  relative  proportions  of  alumi- 
nium and  tin  in  an  aluminium-calcium-tin  "  lake,"  vary  greatly,  and 
the  metals  do  not  replace  each  other  in  atomic  proportions.  These 
results,  and  the  somewhat  contradictory  analyses  of  other  observers, 
are  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  uncombiued  mordant  in  the  cloth, 
which  should,  therefore,  always  be  dyed  to  the  deepest  possible  shade 
before  being  used  for  analysis.  J.  B.  T. 

Some  Points  in  Stereochemistry.  By  A.  Combes  {Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.,  1894,  [3],  11,  261 — 263). — A  criticism  of  Bouveault's  recent 
paper  TAbstr.,  1894,  i,  421).  The  author  disputes (o)  the  novelty,  and 
(h)  the  correctness  of  some  of  Bouveault's  theories  as  to  the  relation 
between  rotatory  activity,  and  the  constitution  and  stereoisomerism  of 
cyclic  compounds.  L.  T.  T. 

Action  of  Camphoric  Anhydride  on  Benzene  in  Presence 
of  Alum.inium  Chloride.  By  E.  Burcker  and  C.  Staiui.  {Gompt. 
rend.,  1894,  119,  426 — 42"^). — The  action  of  camphoric  anhydride  on 
benzene  in  presence  of  aluminium  chloride,  yields,  as  chief  product, 
phenyicamphoric  acid  (Abstr.,  1891,  324),  and  two  others,  which  the 
authors  have  isolated.  One  of  these,  pheni/lcamphoric  anhydride, 
CisHigO^,  is  formed  in  quantity  depending  on  the  temperature,  and  is 
separated  from  the  acid  by  means  of  its  greater  solubility  in  benzene. 
It  is  a  yellowish,  syrupy  liquid,  which  does  not  crystallise  even  after 
remaining  in  a  vacuum  for  three  months. 

The  other  product  is  formed  when  the  action  is  violent  and  the 
substances  remain  in  contact  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  diphenyl  com- 
pound, which  has  the  composition  CisHijOi,  ani  crystallises  in 
reddish-yellow   masstss  from,   benzene,  in    which   it   dissolves    more 
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readily  than  phenylcamplioric  acid.      It  may  have  the  constitution 
CHPr<^J^;;^J^^>CPh-COPh.  C.  H.  B. 

Natural  Resins.  By  M.  Bamberger  {Mnnatsh..,  1894,  15. 
505 — 518;  compare  Abstr.,  1892,  204). — Tlie  resin  from  Finns  laricio 
(Poir),  which  melts  at  about  100°,  is  resolved,  on  digestion  with 
ether,  into  an  a-modification  (80  per  cent.),  whicii  is  soluble  in  ethei-, 
and  a  /3- modification  (20  per  cent.),  which  is  insoluble  in  ether.  Tlie 
cc-resin  is  a  reddish-white,  amorphons  powder,  which  is  soluble  in 
dilute  potash,  benzene,  and  toluene,  and  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  forming  a.  reddish  solution  ;  its  methoxyl  number  is 
33.  The  ft-resin  is  a  I'eddish-white  powder,  also  soluble  in  dilute 
potash,  but  insoluble  in  benzene  and  toluene ;  it  has  a  methoxyl 
number  62,  and  gives  at  fir.st  a  green,  and  later  a  violet,  coloration 
when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  its  alcoholic  solution.  When  an 
excess  of  potash  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  a-resin,  or  of 
the  crude  resin,  a  colourless,  crystalline,  potassium  compound  is 
formed.  A  cold  aqueous  solution  of  the  latter,  when  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  gives  a  powdery  precipitate  of  piaoresinol,  CisHisOe, 
which  gradually  separates  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  drusy  masses, 
melts  at  80 — 90°,  contains  two  methoxyl  groups,  takes  up  2  atoms  of 
iodine,  and  furnishes  the  following  derivatives. 

The  potassium  salt,  C1SH16O6K2  +  4HoO,  is  very  soluble  in  water 
and  methylic  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ethylic  alcohol  ;  the  calcium 
salt,  CisHisOeCa,  is  a  white,  insoluble  precipitate  ;  the  diacetyl-derica- 
tive,  CisHieOeAcs,  crystallises  in  slender,  white  needles,  and  melts  at 
164°  ;  the  dibe7izoyl-derixa.tiye,  CisHigOeBzo,  crystallises  in  short  prisms, 
and  melts  at  160°.  On  treatment  with  methylic  iodide,  the  potassium 
salt  is  converted  into  dimethyl'pinoresinol,  CigHiGO^Meo,  which  crystal- 
lises in  scales  and  melts  at  94°.  The  formula  for  pinoresinol  must, 
therefore,  be  'Ci6Hio02(OH)2(OMe)2.  The  caffeic  and  ferulic  acids 
found  in  an  earlier  investigation  {loc.  cit.)  are,  in  all  probability, 
present  in  the  resin  in  an  uncombined  state.  G.  T.  M. 

Scammony  Resin.  By  H.  Spirgatis  {Ardi.  Pharm.,  1894,  232, 
482 — 486). — A  reply  to  Poleck  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  471),  maintaining 
the  correctness  of  his  former  work,  and  especially  of  the  analyses  and 
proposed  formula  of  barium  scammonate.  L.  T.  T. 

Gaultherin,  a  New  Glucoside  from  Betula  Lenta.  By 
A.  ScHXEEGAXS  and  J.  E.  Gekock  (Arch.  Pharm.,  1894,  232,  437 — 
444). — In  1844,  W.  Procter,  iun.,  announced  (Amer.  J.  Pkarm.,  N.S., 
15,  249)  the  existence,  in  the  bark  of  Betida  lenta,  of  a  glucoside, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  gaultherin  ;  he  did  not,  however, 
obtain  it  in  the  pure  state,  and  the  authors  have  therefore  re- 
examined the  Betula  lenta  bark.  In  extracting  the  bark,  it  was  found 
that  even  with  94  per  cent,  alcohol  partial  hydrolysis  of  the  glucoside 
took  place,  the  odour  of  methylic  salicylate  becoming  apparent.  By 
using  for  extraction  a  solution  of  lead  acetate  (15  per  cent,  of  the 
■weight  of  the  bark)  in  strong  alcohol,  this  decomj^osition  was  pre- 

YOL.  LXVIIT.   i.  I 
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vented.  Ganlthcrin,  CuHisO^  +  HiO,  crystallises  in  colourless 
needles,  ■vvliicU  are  easily  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  in  alcoliol, 
slowly  but  freely  in  Avater,  and  almost  insoluble  in  ether,  cliloroforni,. 
benzene,  and  acetone.  Tlie  aijueous  solution  does  not  affect  iron  salts, 
nor  does  it  affect  Feliling's  solution  in  the  cold,  but  at  100°  cuprous 
oxide  is  at  once  precipitated.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  the 
glucoside,  forming  a  pale  red  solution,  which  rapidly  darkens  and  de- 
composes. When  the  dry  glucoside  is  heated,  the  odour  of  methylic 
salicylate  becomes  apparent  at  about  100°,  and  the  substance  blackens 
and  decomposes  at  120°.  The  aqueous  solution  has  a  bitter  taste  and 
is  levorotatorv.  The  glucoside  is  decomposed  by  mineral  acids,  by 
alkalis,  or  by  heating  the  aqueous  solution  at  130 — 140°,  yielding  a 
carbohydrate  and  methylic  salicylate.  L.  T.  T. 

Crystalline  Constituents  of  True  Coto  Bark.  By  O.  Hesse 
(Anual.-u,  ISiU,  282.  191—207;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  380).— The 
coto  bark  employed  by  Jobst  and  Hesse  (Abstr.,  1880,  325)  Avas  derived 
from  Bolivia,  whilst  nowadays  the  term  has  been  extended  to  include 
varieties  from  Venezuela  and  Brazil.  The  following  results  were 
obtained  with  the  bark  from  Bolivia. 

Coto'in  extracted  from  this  bark  is  identical  with  that  obtained 
from  other  varieties.  Beiizoylcotoin  is  formed  by  the  direct 
action  of  benzoic  anhydride,  and  crystallises  in  compact  lustrous 
prisms,  melting  at  110 — 112°.  It  gives  a  broAvnish-red  coloration 
Avith  ferric  chloride.  BihenznyJcoto'iu  is  best  prepared  by  the  action 
of  betizoic  chloride  on  cotoin,  and  crystallises  in  concentric  groups  of 
small  needles,  melting  at  134 — 185°.  Hydrocotoin  only  yields  one 
tpHzo^Z-derivative,  Avhich  crystallises  in  Avhite  needles,  melts  at  113°, 
and  gives  no  coloration  Avith  ferric  chloride. 

The  substance  known  as  dicotoin  has  the  formula  C-sHooOo,  and  not 
C4iH3iO,i  as  formerly  supposed.  The  crA'oscopic  determination  of  the 
molecular  weight,  hoAvever,  gives  the  number  214,  instead  of  416,  as 
required  by  the  above  formula.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
dicotoin  is  in  reality  a  mixture  of  cotoin  with  a  substance  which  has 
the  composition  and  molecular  Aveight  corresponding  Avith  the 
formula  C,,Hs,02,  and  may  be  obtained  from  dicotoin  by  adding 
ferric  chloride  to  its  alcoholic  solution  and  CA-aporating.  The  iron 
compound  of  coto'in  is  thus  formed,  Avhilst  the  new  substance  crystal- 
lises out  in  long  needles.  It  separates  from  light  petroleum  in 
colourless,  strongly  lustrous  plates,  melts  at  60 — 61°,  and  volatilises 
at  a  higher  temperature.  It  does  not  contain  the  hydroxy-group, 
and  gives  no  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  With  phenylhydrazine, 
it  forms  a  compound  of  the  formula  CjaHojNiO,  which  crystallises  in 
colourless  needles,  melting  at  194°.  In  all  its  properties,  it  bears  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  phenylcoumalin  ;  as,  however,  the  latter 
melts  at  68°,  the  identity  of  tlie  two  cannot  be  considered  as  proved. 
P.seudodicoto'in,  C25Hv„07,  is  also  a  mixture  of  coto'in  with  a  sub- 
stance of  the  formula  CuHhOs,  Avhich  the  author  terms  hydroxy- 
phniyhoumaUn ;  this  crystallises  fi-om  light  petroleum  in  colour- 
less  plates  or  white  needles,  and  melts  at  61°.  Acetic  anhydride  con- 
verts it  into  acctoxyphniylcotimaliu,  CuHtAcOs,  Avhich  crystallises  iu 
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lustrous  needles  and  melts  at  65°.  With  phenjlhydrazine,  it  forms  a 
<'ompound,  C23H20N4O0,  crystallising  in  flat  needles  and  melting  at 
193°.  When  treated  with  aqueous  potash,  it  is  converted  into 
ji-plienylcoumalic  acid,  CnHuiOa,  which  crystallises  from  acetic  acid 
ill  prisms  or  plates  and  melts  at  207°.  The  melting  point  is,  how- 
■ever,  uncertain,  as  the  acid  passes  gradually  into  its  lactone,  which 
melts  at  221°. 

The  paracotoin  obtained  from  the  specimens  in  question  agreed  in 
properties  with  that  previously  described.  The  author  confirms  the 
occuri-ence  of  piperonylic  acid  among  the  products  obtained  by  fusing 
iniracotoin  with  potash  (Ciamician  and  Silber,  Abstr.,  189-1,  i,  51). 

A.  H. 

Properties  of  the  Dihydroquinolines,  and  the  Constitution  of 
Eing  Systems  containing  Nitrogen.  By  G.  Ciamiciax  {Ber.,  1894, 
27,  3077—3081). — It  has  already  been  shoAvn  by  Ferratini  (Abstr., 
1893,  i,  602)  that  the  trimethj'ldihj-droquinoline  obtained  by  the 
iiction  of  methylic  iodide  on   2'-methylindole,  which  has  one  of  the 

,       ^T.-  ^CMe:CH  ^^^  ^CHMe-CH 

followmg  formula,  CeH,<^.^jf^.^HMe, "'  ^^^^<NMe-CMe.  ^'''' 
properties  which  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  indoles,  although 
it  may  be  readily  converted  into  quinoline  derivatives.  The  author 
finds  further  that  when  the  hydriodide  of  dihydrotrimethjdquinoline 
is  heated,  it  loses  methylic  iodide  and  is  converted  into  trimethyl- 
indole,  the  yield  of  the  latter  being  very  satisfactory.  The  action  is 
analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  when  the  hydriodides  of  tertiary 
bases  are  heated,  methylic  iodide  and  the  corresponding  secondary 
base  being  obtained. 

The  great  similarity  in  the  properties  of  the  two  series  is  readily 
■explained  by  the  above  formulas  of  the  dihydroquinoline  derivatives 
iind  the  usual  formula  of  the  indole  ring,  the  former  being  "nuclear" 
homologues  of  the  latter.  Bamberger's  centric  formulas  W'ith  a 
i^uinquavalent  nitrogen  atom  do  not,  however,  afford  a  ready  explana- 
tion of  the  analogy.  H.  G.  C. 

Ethereal  Salts  and  Betaines  of  Quinolinestilphonic  acids. 
By  A.  Claus  and  J.  Steixitz  (Aimalen,  1894,  282,  130 — 138  ;  com- 
pare the  next  abstract). — Methylic  <iuinoline-\-<u]phonate, 

CoNHsSOaMe, 

is  obtained  by  the  action  of  methylic  iodide  on  the  silver  salt  at  85°, 
and  crystallises  in  colourless,  lustrous  prisms  melting  at  96°.  It  gradu- 
ally decomposes  when  kept,  with  formation  of  the  fi"ee  acid  and 
a  volatile  oil,  which  has  not  yet  been  analysed  ;  this  decomposition 
jjroceeds  much  moi-e  rapidly  at  100°.  The  lienzylic  salt  crystallises  in 
splendid,  six-sided  tablets  and  prisms,  which  have  a  diamond  lustre, 
and  melt  at  84°.  When  heated  at  200°,  it  decomposes  with  formation 
of  the  free  acid  and  an  oil,  which  has  the  empirical  formula  CuHis. 
These  two  salts  and  the  ethylic  salt  do  not  appear  to  form  a  meth- 
iodide,  and  it  has  therefore  been  found  impossible  to  prepare  the  cor- 
responding betaines. 
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Qm'noUne-4!-.'iulphon!c  acid  methylbeiaiine,  CgNHeMeSO^,  is  readily 
formed,  and  crystallises  in  yellowish  prisms,  Avhich  can  be  heated  to 
:]G0°  -without  undergoing  any  change.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis,  but 
cannot  be  recovered,  either  free  or  in  the  form  of  a  salt,  by  acidi- 
fying the  solution.  The  beta'ine.  moreover,  does  not  combine  with 
alkylic  iodides. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  qninnline-o-sulpltonic  acid  tnethyl- 
heta'itie,  which  may  be  prepared  from  the  silver  salt  and  methylic 
iodide  at  100'. 

The  systematic  investigation  of  this  action  has  shown  that  many 
of  the  monobromo-derivatives  of  the  4-  and  3-sulphonic  acids  only 
yield  ethereal  salts  when  their  salts  are  heated  with  methjlic  iodide, 
whilst  others,  such  as  the  o-bromo-  and  3-chloro-4-sulphonic  acids 
only  yield  betaines.  A.  H. 

Alkyl  Derivatives  of  Quiiiald.ine-/3-carboxylic  acid.  By  A. 
Claus  and  J.  Steinitz  (ArDialen,  lb94,  282,  107 — loO;  compare 
Abstr.,  1893,  i,  728).  —  Ethylic  quiualdine-/3-carboxylate  meth- 
iodide,  CgNHjMcCOOEtjMel,  has  been  described  by  Hantzsch 
(Abstr.,  1886,  369).  The  methocMoride  crystallises  in  long,  colourless 
needles,  melting  at  158°.  The  behaviour  of  these  compounds 
towards  alkalis  has  already  been  described  by  Hantzsch.  The 
authors  find  that  the  insoluble  amorphous  yellow  substance  finally 
obtained  has  the  composition  Ci3XHi302!CH2>  but  it  is  probably  a 
polymeride. 

Jifhi/lic  quiiialdiiiecdrho.i ylafe  ethiodide  is  formed  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  crystallises  in  groups  of  plates  which  melt  and  decom- 
pose at  236°.  The  ethochluride  forms  well-developed  prisms,  and 
melts  at  146°;  its  plafinocJdoride,  (CisHisO.XjEtCOaPtCli,  crystallises 
in  compact,  red  pi-ibms,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  238°. 

HtliTjlic  ethylidenequi)ialdiitium-[-i-carhcurylate,  CisNHjaOaiCHMe,  is 
obtained  as  an  amorphous,  yellowish-red  mass,  Avhich  has  not  been 
analysed,  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  the  ethiodide.  It  is  completely 
soluble  in  ethei-,  and  does  not  undergo  polymerisation  to  an  insoluble 
compound  when  kept.  On  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
yields  the  ethochloride  melting  at  140^.  The  silver  salt  of  quinaldine- 
/:J-caibosylic  acid  is  a  micro-crystallme  powder,  and  when  treated 
with  methylic  iodide  yields  the  methylic  salt  of  the  acid.  This  sub- 
stance can  also  be  obtained  by  synthesis  from  methj-lic  acetoacetate 
and  orthamidobcnzaldehyde,  and  by  the  action  of  methylic  iodide  on 
fjuinaldinecarboxylicacid  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  direct  product  is  the 
hydriodide  of  the  methylic  salt.  The  methylic  salt  forms  colourless 
needles,  melting  at  72°. 

The  following  additive  compounds  and  ethereal  salts  of  quinaldine- 
y9-carboxylic  acid  have  also  been  prepared.  From  the  methylic  salt, 
the  7n«'/7iio(Me,  vitreous,  yellow  prisms,  melting  at  200°;  the  metho- 
ihloride,  colourless,  vitreous  prisms,  melting  at  157°;  the  ethiodide, 
lemon-yellow  plates,  melting  at  210° ;  the  ethochloride,  colourless, 
vitreous  needles,  melting  at  150°;  and  the  ethohromidc,  granular 
crystals,  melting  at  154°.  From  the  ethylic  salt,  the  ethohromide, 
granular  crystals,  melting  at  217°.    T\\e  propylic  salt  forms  colourless, 
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vitreous  prisms,  and  melts  at  ol°  ;  the  propylic  viethiodidt  o-olden- 
jellow  needles,  melting'  at.  186°  ;  the  henzylic  salt  forms  colourless 
prisms,  melting  at  82°,  and  the  henzylic  methiodide  flat,  golden-yellow 
needles,  melting  at  172°. 

The  methylic  methochloride  and  iodide,  when  treated  with 
alkalis,  yield  a  yellow,  amorphous  substance  which  behaves  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  corresponding  derivative  of  the  ethylic  salt. 
It  is  a  yellow  powder,  melts  and  decomposes  at  182°,  and  has  the 
formula  of  methijlic  methyleneqninaldiniuin-^-carhoxijIate, 

CgNH5Me(C00Me):CHo, 
of  which  it  is  probably  a  polymeride. 

Quinaldine-/^-carboxylic  acid  differs  from  the  7-carboxylic  acids  of 
the  quinoline  series  in  two  important  respects.  It  forms  no  direct 
additive  compounds  with  halogen  alkyls  without  at  the  same  time 
being  converted  into  an  ethereal  salt,  and  the  additive  comoounds  of 
the  ethei'eal  salts  do  not  yield  the  corresponding  betaine  when  treated 
with  alkalis. 

Quinaldtne-^-carhoxylic  acid  metJiochloride  can,  however,  be  readily 
obtained  by  heating  the  methochloride  of  one  of  the  ethereal  salts 
with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  short,  vitreous  prisms,  and 
melts  with  decomposition  at  230°.  The  corresponding  betaine  forms 
thick,  monosymmetric  prisms  containing  2H2O,  which  are  lost  at  100°, 
the  anhydrous  compoand  melting  at  144°.  It  has  an  intensely  bitter 
taste,  and  is  I'eadily  decomposed  with  formation  of  a  violet  colouring 
matter.  It  unites  readih'  with  methylic  and  ethylic  iodides  to  form 
compounds  which  are  in  every  respect  identical  with  the  methylic 
methiodide  and  ethylic  methiodide  already  described.  This  behaviour 
confirms  the  view  expressed  by  Claus  and  Biittner  (Abstr.,  1893, 
i,  731)  as  to  the  course  of  the  analogous  reaction  with  a-phenyl- 
cinchoninic  acid. 

The  betaine  dissolves  in  alkalis,  forming  a  salt  which  could  not  be 
isolated,  and  does  not  form  an  oxinic  acid.  A.  H. 

4'  -  Ortliohydroxjrphenylquinoline  and  4'  -  Metahydroxy- 
phenylquinoline.  By  E.  Besthokx,  E.  Baxzhaf,  and  G.  Jaegle 
{Ber.,  1894,  27,  3035 — 3043). — Orthoethoxyacetophenone  was  prepared 
from  ethylic  ethylsalicylate  by  Tahara's  method  (Abstr.,  1892, 
844)  ;  it  melts  at  43",  and  boils  at  243 — 244°.  It  was  converted,  bv 
the  same  method  as  that  used  in  the  case  of  the  para-compound 
(Abstr.,  1894,  i,  344),  into  orthoethoxybenzoylacetone, 

OEt-CeH.-CO-CH.-CMeO  ; 

this  melts  at  58°,  and  forms  a  sodium  salt,  which,  when  warmed 
with  aniline  and  acetic  acid,  yields  a  yellow  anilide, 

OEtC6H4-CO-CHo-CMe:]S'Ph. 

When  the  latter  is  heated  at  50°  with  sulphuric  acid  monohydrate, 
several  reactions  take  place,  and  as  a  result  of  one  of  these  some  4'- 
orthoethoxi/phenylquinaldinesulphonic  acid,  OEt"C6H3(S03H)'CioNHs,  is 
formed,  and  crystalhses  in  tiny,  white  needles.  When  this  is  boiled 
with  hydrobromic   acid,  it  is   converted  into  4' -orthohydroxypheuyl- 

i  2 
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quinaldine,  OH-C,-.H/C,oH,N,  Avhich  melts  at  about  187—188°;  and 
its  sodium  salt.  Avben  lieated  with  benzaldehydc  and  zinc  chloride  at 
•200°,  yields  a  henzylidene  componnd,  OEt-C6H3(S03H)-C,aH6N:CHPli. 
If  the  latter  is  oxidised  with  permanganate,  and  the  product  heated 
with  hydrobromic  acid,  yellowish-red  '^' -ortholiydroanjphenyl qivinaldinic 
acid,  dH-CsHi'CoNHs-CbOH,  is  formed  ;  this  melts  and  decomposes 
at  243 — 24-5°.  and.  when  heated  at  2.'jO  ,  yields  ■i'-orthohydro,vtjphenyl 
qniniil'nie,  OH-CrH4-C.,NH6,  identical  with  the  "  quinolinephenol  "  ob- 
tained by  Koenigs  from  apocinchene  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  377). 

Mcfamefho.vyacetoplienone  was  prepared  like  the  para-compound 
(Abstr.,  1894',  i,  344) ;  it  boils  at  289—241°.  Mefamethoxybeiizmjl- 
acetoue  was  obtained  as  an  oil,  its  anilide  as  yellow  needles  meltino-  at 
84 — 85°.  This  anilide  yields  a  sulphonic  acid,  the  barium  salt  of 
which  forms  a  henzylidene  compound.  From  the  latter  4:  -metahydro.vy- 
phenylquinaldivic  acid  can  be  obtained  ;  tins  melts  and  decomposes 
at  about  235°,  yielding-  ^'-mefahydroxyphenyjqninnline,  identical  with 
the  P3'-3-/:J-phenolquinoline  of  Koenigs  and  Nef  (Abstr.,  1887,  599). 

C.  F.  B. 

Paramethoxy-a-phenylcinclioninic  acid,  Parahydroxycin- 
choninic  acid,  and  Parahydroxy-a-phenylcinchonine.  By  A. 
Claus  and  G.  Braxdt  {Annalen,  1^94,  282,  ^6—107).— -S-Mefhoxy.'!'- 
phenylcinchonivic  acid  methiodide,  OMe-CgNHiPh-COOHjMel,  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  a-pheuylquininic  acid  with  methylic  iodide  at 
135 — 136",  and  forms  aggregates  of  small,  reddish-yellow  needles, 
melting  at  216°.  The  vietliocliloride  is  prepared  by  tritxirating  the 
methiodide  with  moist  silver  chloride,  and  is  a  hygroscopic  mass, 
which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  needles,  melting  at  195°. 
The  corresponding  hefame  is  formed  Avhen  the  methiodide  is  treated 
'Avith  moist  silver  oxide,  and  crystallises  with  IH2O  in  yellow,  vitreous 
prisms,  which  become  anhydrous  at  100°  and  melt  at  218°.  The 
iDeta'ine  is  also  formed  when  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  metho- 
chloride  and  iodide  are  boiled,  and  when  these  substances  are  treated 
Avith  alkalis.  The  further  action  of  alkali  yn-oduces  a  quaternary 
ammonium  hydroxide  of  the  formula  OMe-C9NH4Ph-COOH,MeOH, 
from  which  the  original  betai'ne,  or  one  of  its  salts,  can  readily  be 
regained  by  acidification  of  its  solution.  Tliis  substance,  probably 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  phenylic  group,  is  much  more  stable 
than  the  corresponding  derivative  of  quininic  or  cinchcninic  acid, 
and  does  not  form  an  oxinic  acid. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  prepare  an  ethobromide  of  the  acid. 
The  i'udium  .salt  of  melhoxyphenykinchoninic  acid  forms  slendei", 
yellow  needles,  containing  6H..0,  Avhilst  the  copper  salt  is  a  light  green 
precipitate.  The  hydrochloride,  CnHjaOsN  +  3HC1,  crystallises  from 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  lemon-yellow,  vitreous  needles,  and 
loses  2HC1  at  100^ 

:i-Hydroxycinchoninic  acid  methiodide,  OH-CsXHs'COOHjMel,  is 
formed  from  its  components  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  crys- 
tallises from  alcohol  in  splendid,  oraTige-yelloAV,  vitreous  prisms, 
melting  at  .302°.  Its  solution  in  water  readily  decomposes,  Avith 
formation  of  resinous  compounds.  The  vn'fhorhlorid''  may  be  pre- 
pared ])y  tlie  action  of  silver  chloride,  but  is  best  obtained  by  heating 
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the  methochloiide  of  quiuiuic  acid  with  fuming  hj'dro chloric  acid  at 
•2^0°.  this  being  a  reaction  capable  of  general  application  to  this  class 
of  substances.  It  forms  flat,  green  crystals,  and  melts  at  295°.  The 
corresponding  heta'iue  is  formed  by  the  action  of  water,  alkalis,  or 
silvei*  oxide  on  the  foregoing  compounds,  and  ciystallises  with  IHoO 
in  large  tablets  or  prisms,  which  lose  their  water  at  100^  and  melt  at 
304°.  The  product  of  the  action  of  alkalis  on  the  betaine.  methyl- 
qninoliiiinmliydroxidecarhoxijlic  acid,  has  not  been  isolated.  Its  solu- 
tion is  stable  in  the  air,  so  that  the  presence  of  the  free  hjdrox}- 
group  has  the  same  influence  on  the  stability  of  the  compound  as  has 
the  phenylic  group  in  the  case  of  niethoxyphenylcinchoninic  acid. 

S-IIydroxjj-2'-pheni/huic1io7ii)u'c  acid,  OH'C9NH4Ph*COOH,  may  be 
pi'epared,  by  Dobner's  method,  from  parahydroxyaniline,  pyruvic 
acid,  and  benzaldehyde,  and  forms  small,  vitreous  plates  and  needles, 
which  decompose  at  295 — 300°.  Its  alkaline  solutions  become  dark 
brown  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  copper  and  silvei-  salts  are  amorphous 
precipitates.  The  methochloride  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  230 — 235°  on  the  methochloride  of  methoxyphenyl- 
cinchoniuic  acid,  and  forms  greenish-yellow,  lustrous  plates,  melting 
at  248°.  The  methiodide  can  only  be  obtained  with  great  difficulty 
from  its  components  and  is  very  unstable.  The  hetaine  forms  almost 
colourless,  granular  crj'stals,  and  melts  at  243°.  The  alkaline  solu- 
tions of  the  became  are  somewhat  unstable,  but  no  compound  of  the 
nature  of  an  oxinic  acid  is  formed,  resinous  matter  being  gradually 
produced. 

The  solubility  of  the  substituted  cinchoninic  acids  is  shown 
in  the  following  table.  100  gi'ams  of  the  boiling  saturated  solution 
contains 

Pai'amethoxy cinchoninic  acid 1*24  grams. 

Paramethoxy-a-phenylcinchoninic  acid  .  . .  2'22       ,, 

Parahydroxycinchoninic  acid >  .  .  0'28  gram. 

Parahydroxy-a-phenylcinchoninic  acid  .. .  0"44        ,, 

A  number  of  ethereal  salts  have  also  been  prepared  by  the  action 
of  an  alkylic  iodide  on  the  silver  salt  of  the  acid. 

Methvlic  salts.       Ethvlic  salt. 

ii.  p.  ii.  p. 

2'-Phenylcinchoninic  acid , 61°  ■ — 

3-Methoxycinchoninic  acid So  — 

3-Methox3--2'-phenylcinchoninic  acid  . .  Ill  105° 

3-Hydroxy-2'-plienylcinchoninic  acid  , .  148  — 

These  salts  readily  undergo  decomposition  when  heated,  the  free 
acid  being  formed,  together  with  a  terpene-like  substance,  the  natux'e 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined.  A.  H 

Pure  Dextrorotatory  Coniine.  By  A.  Ladexburg  (Ber.,  1894, 
27,  3063 — 3066). — Coniine  was  prepared  synthetically  in  the  same 
way  as  before,  but  on  a  larger  scale  ;  30  grams  of  inactive  couiine, 
boiling  at  165 — 169"",  were  obtained.     This  was  treated  with  dextro- 
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rotatory  tartaric  acid,  as  before,  when  the  salt  of  dextrorotatorj 
coniine  crvstallised  out.  This  was,  however,  now  recrysrallised  three 
times,  after  -which  it  yielded  a  coniine,  boilins2:  at  167  7°  (corr.),  and 
withsp.gr.  =  08t.S8  and  specific  rotation  [a],,  =  -hl8'3°,  both  at 
'23°.  The  diffei'ence  between  this  and  the  earlier  numbers  is  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  isoconiiue  in  the  sample  then  investigated. 

C.  F.  B. 

Nicotine  (Metanicotine).  By  A.  Pinner  (Ber.,  1894,  27,28(31 — 
2869;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  388). — When  the  additive  compound 
of  benzoic  chloride  and  nicotine  is  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  at  100°,  benzoic  acid  and  nicotine  are  formed,  whilst,  if  boiled 
with  sodium  ethoxide,  hydrogen  chloride  is  eliminated  and  benzoyl- 
metanicotine  is  produced.  Aceti/lmefanicotine  is  obtained  by  heating 
nicotine  with  acetic  anhydride  for  10 — 12  hours  at  170°  ;  it  is  hydro- 
Ij'sed  only  with  difficulty,  yielding  metanicotine.  When  metanicotine 
is  heated  with  a  strong  solution  of  barium  hydroxide  for  10 — 12  houi's 
at  170°.  methylamine  is  formed,  together  with  a  base,  C9H9N,  of 
which  the  picrate  melts  at  151°. 

The  action  of  bromine  on  metanicotine  gives  rise  to  the  compound, 
Ci(,HuBr2N2,2HBr,Br2,  crystallising  in  reddish-yellow  needles,  which 
melt  at  170°.  On  adding  dilute  caustic  soda  to  the  hydrobromide  of 
metanicotine  bromide,  monobromovietanicotme,  CioHiaBrNj,  separates 
in  the  form  of  an  oil ;  the  picrate  melts  at  190°.  Reduction  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  dust  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  meta- 
nicotine. 

The  optical  activity  of  cotinine,  dibromocotiniue,  and  dibromoti- 
conine  has  been  determined.  The  first-named  has  [aj^  =  —56°, 
whilst  dibromocotiniue  has  [a]n  =  +95"5°,  and  dibromoticonine  has 
[all)  =   +136°;  the  determinations  were  made  at  20°. 

M.  O.  F. 

Derivatives  of  Caffeine.  By  L.  Cramer  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  3089— 
3092). — Midhylamidocaffetup,  C^HoNjOo-NHMe,  is  readily  obtained  in 
a  similar  manner  to  amidocaffe'ine  by  heating  ehlorocaffe'ine  with 
methylamine  and  alcohol  at  lO0°  ;  it  crystallises  from  hot  water  in 
slender,  colourless  needles,  melts  at  310 — 315°,  simultaneously  be- 
coming brown.  Tiie  picrate  crystallises  in  yellow  plates.  Ethyl- 
amidocaffeiue,  C8H9N402'NHEt,  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
also  forms  slender  needles,  melting  at  226 — 230°  with  partial  sub- 
limation. 

Jlydrazidocaffeme,  CbH.jNiOj-NjHs,  prepared  by  boiling  chlorocaffeine 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrazine  hydrate,  crystallises  in  slender, 
colourless  needles,  melting  and  completely  decomposing  at  240°.  It 
reduces  Fehling's  solution  on  warming,  and  yields  a  hydrochloride, 
which  crystallises  well  and  dissolves  rendily  in  warm  water.  With 
benzaldebyde,  the  hvdrazine  compound  forms  heiizylidenehydrazido- 
caffe'iuf,  ChH.jNjOz'NiHlClIPh  ;  this  crystallises  in  slender  needles, 
melting  at  270°  to  a  brown  lirjuid.  On  treatment  with  nitrous  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  aziinidocaffeine,  CSH9N4O2N3,  which  forms  colour- 
less needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  rapidly  becomes  red  in 
the  air  when  moist. 

AniUdocaffe'ine,  CsHjNiOj'NHPh,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  colour- 
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less  needles,  melting  at  about  260°  and  decomposing  at  a  slightly 
higher  temperature  ;  tlie  hydrochlor/de,  CuB-ib^ b0i,13.C\,  also  crystal- 
lises in  needles,  "which  fire  dissociated  by  "water.  Nitrosoanilido- 
■cajfe'ine,  CsNiHgO/NPh-NO,  decomposes  at  about  225°  and  gives 
Lieberniann's  reaction.  Benzoylauilidocajfeine,  CsNiHgOa'NPhBz,  is 
obtained  by  boiling  anilidocali'e'ine  with  benzoic  chloride,  and,  after 
■crystallisation  from  alcohol,  melts  at  225°.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  anilidocaffeine  at  120°,  it  is  converted  into  anilidocaffe'idine, 
the  sulphate  of  which  crystallises  well ;  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
iicid  and  potassium  chlorate  converts  it  into  chloi'anil  and  dimethyl- 
alloxan.  Paratoluidocaffeme  melts  at  270 — 275°,  orthotolnidocaffe'lne 
iit  230°,  and  tnetaxyUdocaffe'itie  at  210 — 212°.  H.  G.   C. 

Thebaine.  By  M.  Fkeund  {Ber.,  1894,  27,  2961—2963).— 
Thebenine  is  not  isomeric  with  thebaine  as  Hesse  thought,  but  con- 
tains hydroxyl  in  place  of  methoxyl,  its  methiodide,  C20H24NO3I,  is 
crystalline,  melts  at  210"',  and  is  i-esolved  into  trimethylamine  and 
ihebenol,  CnHuO,  on  fusion  with  alkalis.  Thebenol  melts  at  18(J",  and 
b}^  distillation  with  zinc  dust,  or  reduction  with  hydriodic  acid  and 
phosphorus",  yields  a  hydrocarbon  which  melts  at  135°,  and  is  pex-haps 
nn  ethylphenanthrene. 

Thebenine  ethiodide  Avhen  fused  with  alkalis  yields  thebenol  and 
methyldiethylamine,  proving  that  thebenine  is  a  secondary  base. 
Thebaine  is  a  tertiary  base,  but  its  relationship  to  thebenine  pre- 
cludes the  presence  in  it  of  the  group  ]NMe2.  When  treated  with 
alkalis,  its  methiodide  yields  tetramethylethylenediamine,  not  tri- 
methylamine, as  Eoser  stated  ,•  it  is  probable  that  dimethylhydroxy- 
■ethylamine,  which  is  closely  related  to  morphine,  is  formed  as 
intermediate  product.  The  production  of  the  ethylene  base  resembles 
that  of  teti'ethylethylenediamine  from  triethylaminethylene  iodide 
as  observed  by  Ladenburg.  The  following  provisional  formulsE  are 
given  for  thebaine,  thebenine,  and  thebenol  respectively 

CuH8(OMe)2<™'''9^^    NHMe-CuH,(OMe)(OH)<^5>CH2; 
OMe-CuHe(OH)<^^>CH,  ^^  ^    ^^ 

Opium  Alkaloids.  By  O.  Hesse  {Annalen,  1894,  282,  208— 
214). — When  crude  laudanine  (^Annalen,  Suppl.-Bd.,  8,  272)  is  con- 
verted into  the  hydrochloride  and  this  is  recrystallisedfrom  water,  the 
mother  liquor  is  found  to  contain  an  alkaloid,  laudanidme,  C21JH25NO4, 
which  is  isomeric  with  laudanine,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  optically 
active  ([a]D  =  — 87'8°).  The  new  alkaloid  melts  at  177"^  (laudanine 
melts  at  166°),  but  in  other  properties  closely  resembles  its  isomeride. 
The  hydrochloride  is  much  more  readily  soluble  in  water  than  that  of 
laudanine.  The  hydriodide  is  sparingly  soluble,  and  the  platinucJilo- 
ride  is  a  brownish-yellow,  amorphous  mass.  The  hydrogen  oxalate 
forms  small,  white  needles.  Acetic  anhj'dride  converts  it  into  acetyl- 
laudanidine,  which  crystallises  with  IHoO,  melts  at  about  98°,  and 
dissolves  in  dilute  aqueous  potash  and  soda,  but  not  in  ammonia.     It 
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seems  probable  that  laudanine  consists  of  two  optically  opposed  con- 
stituents, of  which  laudanidinc  is  one,  but  this  question  is  being 
further  investigated.  A.  H. 

Benzoylquinine.  ]}y  A.  Wunsch  {Compt,  rend.,  1894,  119, 
407 — A09). — Scliiitzenberger  obt.iined  benzoylquinine  by  the  action 
of  benzoic  chloride  on  the  alkaloid,  and  described  it  as  a  resinous  and 
uncrystiillisable  substance.  The  author  prepares  it  by  adding 
gradually,  with  frequent  agitation,  GO  parts  of  pure,  well-dried,  and 
finely-powdered  quinine  to  100  parts  of  benzoic  chloride,  heated  on  a 
\vater  bath.  The  product,  after  cooling,  is  ti-eated  with  several 
times  its  volume  of  cold  water,  which  rapidly  dissolves  the  benzoyl- 
quinine hydrochloride,  but  only  very  slowly  attacks  the  excess  of 
benzoic  chloride.  The  base  is  purified  by  precipitation  with 
iimmonia  and  ciystallisation  from  aqueous  ether.  It  forms  very 
distinct,  highly  refractive,  colourless  prisms  of  the  composition 

C00H23BZN2O0. 

Benzoylquinine  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  the  crystals  remain 
unchanged  even  in  contact  Avith  boiling  water,  but  it  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  benzene,  chloroform,  light  peti'oleum,  and  carbon 
bisulphide,  and  also  in  ether,  especially  if  it  contains  water.  It 
■crystallises  from  all  the  solvents  except  alcohol,  and  the  crystals, 
which  ai-e  anhydrous,  melt  at  139°,  but  decompose  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. 

Benzoylquinine  is  distinguished  from  quinine  benzoate  by  its 
insolubility  in  water  and  its  resistance  to  the  action  of  potassiuni 
hydroxide.  Like  quinine,  it  yields  a  green  coloration  with  chlorine 
water  and  ammonia,  and  the  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  its  salts  are 
fluorescent.  It  is  neutral  to  both  phenolphthalein  and  litmus,  and 
€ven  the  basic  salts  are  acid  to  litmus. 

It  forms  two  series  of  salts,  namely,  hasic  salts,  which,  contain 
1  mol.  of  the  base  and  1  mol.  of  a  monobasic  acid,  and  normal  salts, 
which  contain  twice  as  much  acid.  The  basic  salts  are  very  stable, 
and  are  insoluble,  or  almost  insoluble,  in  Avater.  They  are  usually 
hydrated,  and  effloresce  rapidly.  The  normal  salts  are  pai-tially 
decomposed  by  water.  The  basic  Injdrockloride  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  acicular  prisms  containing  \  mol.  H2O,  and  is  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  ;  the  normal  hydrochloride  crystallises  from  absolute  alco- 
hol in  small,  square  prisms,  which  contain  I  mol.  EtOH,  absorb 
moisture  rapidly  from  the  air,  and  dissolve  in  all  proportions  iu 
water  and  alcohol.  The  basic  salicylate  crystallises  from  dilute  alco- 
hol in  anhydrous  lamellae  ;  the  basic  tartrate  forms  brilliant  needles 
containing  9H2O  ;  the  basic  succinate  forms  colourless  prisms,  which 
contain  8H2O,  and  effloresce  very  rapidly.  C.  H.  B. 

Emetine.  By  H.  Ki:xz-Ki!Ause  (Arch.  Pharm.,  1894,  232,  466— 
481). — This  paper  is  a  continuation  of  the  author's  previous  work 
(H.  Kunz,  Abstr.,  1887,  980).  Methylemetonium  hydroxide  {loc. 
cit.)  has  now  been  obtained  as  a  golden-yellow,  amorphous  powder. 
Its  solution  is  very  strongly  alkaline,  and  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride 
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from  the  air.  The  carhouaie  is  an  amorphous  powdei',  softening  at 
120°,  and  melting  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  at  156 — 160'^. 
Ethylemetonium  iodide^  C3,)H4y]^203EtI,  crystallises  in  white  needles  ; 
the  hydroxide  resembles  the  methyl  base.  Both  these  derivatives  are 
(juaternary  ammonium  bases. 

In  the  preparation  of  emetine,  a  colour  base,  containing  both  nitro- 
gen and  sulphur,  w^as  found  among  the  residues.  The  authors  believe 
this  to  be  an  acetyl  derivative  of  emetine,  and  by  heating  emetine 
with  other  acids,  aad  with  acetic  and  benzoic  anhydrides,  &c.,  they 
have  obtained  derivatives  apparently  analogous  to  it.  This  reaction 
is  being  farther  studied. 

When  emetine  is  heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  4  mols.  of  met  hylic 
iodide  are  eliminated.  Emetine  therefore  contains  four  methoxyl 
gi'oups  and  almost  certainly  one  hydroxyl  group.  The  constitution  of 
emetine  may,  therefore,  be  represented  by  the  formula 

C.6Ho7No(OMe)4-OH, 

and  the  nucleus  CaeH.^X  probably  contains  one  or  more  tertiary  butyl- 
toluene  groups. 

The  authof  maintains  the  correctness  of  the  above  formula  against 
Paul  and  Cownley's  contention  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  155,  and  Pharm.  J. 
Trans.,  1894,  [3],  54,  111),  that  emetine  is  a  mixture  of  two 
alkaloids,  C13H02NO2  and  CuHooNOo,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  each  of  these  formula)  contains  an  uneven  number  of  valencies. 

Both  methylemetine  and  the  colour  base  resemble  curare  in  their 
])hysiological  action,  producing  paralysis  of  the  motory  system  and 
then  death.  L.  T.  T. 

Identity  of  Cytisine  and  Ulexine.  By  A.  Partheil  (ArcJu 
Pharm.,  232,  4S6 — 188). — The  author  maintains  his  claim  to 
priority  in  proving  the  identity  of  these  two  alkaloids. 

The  Products  of  Hydrolysis  of  Convolvulin,  and  its  Com- 
position. By  H.  J.  Taverxe  (Bee.  Trav.  Ghim.,  1894, 13,  187—217).— 
Convolvulin,  extracted  by  alcohol  from  jalap-root  coming  from  Vera 
Cruz,  was  hydrolysed  by  dissolving  it  in  baryta  water,  removing  the 
barium  with  sulphui'ic  acid,  and  boiling  the  solution  >vith  ^  per 
cent,  of  free  sulphuric  acid.  There  were  formed  a  volatile  acid 
(methylethylacetic),  a  crystalline  acid  (hydroxypentadecylic)  not 
volatile  with  steam,  and  a  sugar  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  the 
crystalline  form,  but  which  the  author  is  nevertheless  inclined  to 
regaled  as  glucose. 

Methylethylacetic  acid,  CHMeEt'COOH,  is  identical  with  the  sub- 
stance obtained  by  Pagenstecher  (Abstr.,  1879,  455),  except  that  it  is 
optically  active,  having  specific  rotation  [^Jd  =  +  17°  30'.  Hydroxij- 
yentadecylicacid,  CHMeEt-CH(0H)-C9His-C00H,  melts  at  50-5°  w^hen 
pure ;  its  methylic  salt  melts  at  oo"",  and  boils  at  206 — 208°  under 
15  mm.  pressure.  When  it  is  heated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride 
and  the  product  reduced  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus,  a  penta- 
decylic  acid,  C15H30O2,  is  obtained ;  this  melts  at  48°,  and  is  isomeric, 
therefore,  with  the  normal  acid,  which  melts  at  51° ;  it  boils  at  206° 
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under  14  mm.  pi-essure.  When  the  liydroxy-acid  is  oxidised  with 
nitric  acid,  it  yields  methylethylacetio  acid,  and  an  acid,  CioHi^iOi, 
which  melts  at  116°,  and  boils  at  235°  under  13  mm.,  and  at  204'^ 
under  100  ram.  pressiire  ;  this  acid  is  isomeric  with  sebacic  acid,  which 
melts  at  133— 133-5° 

Possibly,  convolvulin  has  the  formula  CsaHgiOie;  and  its  hydrolysis 
may  then  be  represented  by  the  equation 

C<«H6o.O,6  +  H^O  =  2aH,,Oo  +  C5H.0O2  +  C.,H3n03. 

C.  F.  B. 

Two  Cactus  Alkaloids.  By  A.  Hkffteu  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  2975— 
2979). — Auhalinc,  CioHnXO,  is  extracted  from  Anhaloiuwiijissunifum  ; 
it  crystallises  in  colourless,  stellate  prisms,  and  melts  at  115°.  The 
solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  colouiless,  even  when 
wai'med,  but  becomes  green  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric  acid. 
The  most  characteristic  reaction  is  the  production  of  a  yellow  colour 
with  nitric  acid,  changing'  to  orange-red  with  potash.  The  sulphatt', 
(CioHnNO)2,H>S04  +  2H2O,  ci'ystallises  in  colourless,  lustrous  plates, 
and  melts  at  197°.  The  hydrochloride,  CioHnNO,HCl,  crystallises  in 
slender,  hygroscopic  plates.  The  oxalate  is  anhydrous  and  resembles 
the  sulphate.  The  yield  of  alkaloid  was  very  small,  only  0'2  gram 
from  1  kilo,  of  the  dry  plant. 

Pellotine,  C13H01NO3,  so  called  from  the  Mexican  name  "  pellote," 
of  Aiihalonium  Willtamsi,  crystallises  in  colourless,  transparent,  an- 
hydrous plates,  and  melts  at  110°.  The  yield  is  0'89  per  cent,  of  the 
fresh  plant.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  slight  yellow 
colour,  changing  to  deep  red  with  nitric  acid.  The  phofphotunqstate 
and  phosphomolyhdate  are  voluminoxis,  the  former  white,  the  lattex" 
lemon  coloured.  The  potassiomer curie  iodide  crystallises  in  pale 
yellow  prisms  ;  the  potassiocadmi nm  iodide  in  colourless,  rectangular 
plates;  the  potassiohismuth  iodide  is  amorphous  at  first,  but  changes  to 
needles  ;  the  iodopofassium  iodide  crystallises  in  slender  needles.  The 
picrate  crystallises  in  stellate  prisms.  The  plat inochlor ide  is  de- 
posited in  golden-yellow  ci'ystals ;  the  hydrochloride,  Ci3H2,N03,HCl, 
in  rhombic  prisms.  The  oxalate  crystallises  in  needles.  The  tneth- 
iodide,  ClaHaiNOsjMel  +  H2O,  is  deposited  in  colourless  prisms  melt- 
ing at  198".  The  methochlo ride,  Ci3H2i,N03,MeCl,  crystallises  in  slender, 
colourless  needles  melting  at  226°.  Determinations  by  Zeisel's  method 
show  that  pellotine  contains  two  methoxy-groups.  By  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  at  100^,  methylic  chloride  is  eliminated  and  a  base 
formed  in  small  quantity,  which  yields  a  platinochloride  crystallising 
in  orange-red  prisms.  J.  B.  T. 
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Action  of  Reducing  Agents  on  Metallic  Cyanides:  Com- 
pounds of  Organic  Bases  with  certain  Metallic  Salts.  By  F. 
Reitzexsteix  (Aimalen,  1894,  282,  267 — 280). — The  author  has  in- 
vestia'atcd  the  red  coloration  which  is  developed  on  immersing-  a 
strip  of  zinc  into  a  solution  of  potassium  nickelocyanide  contain- 
ing' ammonia  and  ammonium  chloride  (compare  Moore,  Abstr.,  1894, 
i,  102) ;  he  has  not,  however,  arrived  at  a  definite  result  as  to  its 
nature.  The  coloration  is  produced  when  a  solution  containing'  only 
nickeloiTS  cyanide  is  subjected  to  similar  treatment,  but  it  is  de- 
stroyed on  shaking  the  solution  with  air.  Both  potassium  nickelo- 
cyanide and  solid  nickelous  cyanide,  when  warmed  with  alkaline 
hydroxylamine  solution,  give  a  red  coloration  which  does  not  dis- 
appear on  shaking ;  this  coloi'ation  is  not,  however,  produced  in 
presence  of  excess  of  potassium  cyanide ;  indeed,  the  addition  of 
excess  of  that  reagent  decolorises  the  liquid.  As  Moore  has  ob- 
served, sodium  amalgam  readily  reduces  potassium  nickelocyanide, 
the  coloration  which  is  produced  rapidly  vanishes,  however,  when  the 
liquid  is  shaken.  Alkali  cyanide  compounds  of  cobalt,  platinum  and 
zinc  give  no  coloi'ation  with  zinc  dust,  sodium  amalgam,  or 
hydi'oxylamine,  but  with  alkaline  solutions  of  hydroxylamine,  alkali 
manganocyauides  give  a  red  coloration  which  is  not  destroyed  by 
excess  of  potassium  cyanide.  When  the  red  solution  obtained  by 
heating  potassium  nickelocyanide  with  alkaline  hydroxylamine  is 
shaken  with  pyridine,  the  colouring  matter  is  taken  up  by  the  latter ; 
if  the  pyridine  solution  is  evapoi'ated  to  a  small  volume,  filtered  from 
potassium  chloride,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  unaltered 
potassium  nickelocyanide  is  removed,  it  is  found  to  have  the  property 
of  reducing  solutions  of  mercuric  and  silver  salts,  and  to.  give  a 
bright  blue  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  complete  dryness,  and  again  taken  up  with  pyridine,  a 
deep  blue  liquid  is  foi'med,  from  which,  on  the  addition  of  water,  an 
ultramarine- blue  compound  separates,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  &c.,  and  becomes  paler  on  keeping. 

The  author  then  enters  into  a  theoretical  discussion  on  the  com- 
pounds of  ammonia  and  organic  bases  with  certain  metallic  salts,  and 
he  gives  bibliographical  references  relating  thereto.  According  to 
the  constitutional  formulte  proposed  by  Werner  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem., 
3,  267)  and  by  Jorgensen,  stereoisomerides  should  exist  of  the  com- 
pounds RCl2,2C3]SrH3  (R  =  a  metallic  element),  but  the  author  has 
lailed  to  observe  them. 

Dipyridine  cohaltons  chloride,  CoCl2,2C5iS"H5,  is  obtained  when  the 
calculated  amount  of  pyridine  is  added  to  solid  hydrated  cobaltous 
chloride,  and  the  mixture  boiled  with  alcohol ;  it  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  bluish  needles,  becomes  dai'ker  at  120",  and  melts  at  192°. 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  red,  and  the  chlorine  is  quantitatively  precipi- 
tated thei'efrom  on  addition  of  silver  nitrate  ;  it  gives   the  following 
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reactions  : — With  potassium  cyanide,  a  o:reenish-yellow  precipitate 
soluble  in  excess  ;  with  sodium  platiuic  chloride  (warmed),  a  yellow 
crystalline  jn-ecipitate :  with  potassium  ferrocyanide,  an  emerald- 
o-reen  precipitate  ;  with  potassium  ferricyanide,  a  bluish-green  pre- 
cipitate. The  compound  loses  pyridine  and  becomes  red  if  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  when  heated  at  106°  it  becomes  bright  blue  with  the 
loss  of  pyridine  (1  mol.). 

Tetrapyridine  cobaltous  chloride,  CoCl2,4C5lSrH5,  is  obtained  by 
treatim?  anhydrous  cobaltous  chloride  Avith  more  than  six  molecular 
propori  ions  of  pyridine,  and  subsequently  boiling  ;  the  compound,  after 
beino-  recrystallised  from  pyridine,  is  peach-red  ;  it  becomes  blue  at 
70",  partially  melts  at  124°,  and  fuses  complete  at  192 — 195°  (the 
meltino-  points  of  dipyridine  cobaltous  chloride). 

Dipyridine  nickelous  chloride,  N'iCl2,2C5NH5,  crystalHses  from 
alcohol  in  yellowish,  felted  needles. 

Diqjiinoline  cobaltous  chloride,  CoCl2,2C9N'H7,  is  obtained  when 
quinoline,  in  excess  or  otherwise,  is  added  to  hydrated  cobaltous 
chloride  ;  it  sepai'ates  from  alcohol  in  blue  crystals,  commences  to 
sinter  at  150°,  and  melts  at  192 — 200°.  When  boiled  with  water,  a  red 
solution  is  obtained  which  exhibits  the  following  reactions : — With 
mercuric  chloride  or  silyer  nitrate,  white  pi'ecipitates ;  with  copper 
chloride,  a  greenish  precipitate;  with  sodium  platinic  chloride,  a 
yellow,  crystalline  precipitate ;  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate ;  with  potassium  dichromate,  a  yellow  precipitate  soluble  in 
excess;  with  iodine  and  potassium  iodide,  a  reddish-brown  precipi- 
tate soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  anhydrous  cobaltous  chloride  is  heated  with  an  excess  of 
quinoline,  a  mixture  of  blue  and  red  crystals  separates  on  cooling;  if 
these  are  boiled  with  a  mixture  of  aicobol  and  quinoline,  and  subse- 
quently with  alcohol  alone,  a  blue  compound,  pentaquinoUne 
(Hcobaltous  chloride,  2CoCli,5CgNH-  +  HoO,  remains;  it  melts  at  178°. 
From  the  quinoline  alcoholic  extract,  tetraquinoline  cohnltous  chloride, 
CoCl2,4C9XH7,  a  red  compound,  separates  ;  it  is  purified  by  wash- 
ing with  water.  It  becomes  blue  at  125°,  and  melts  at  155 — 158° ;  if 
heated  for  several  hours  at  106°,  it  loses  2  mols.  of  quinoline,  forming 
diquinoline  cobaltous  chlm-ide,  CoCl2,2C9NH7,  which  melts  at  192 — 195°. 

A.  R.  L. 

Ethane  and  Propane.  A  Correction.  By  K.  Olszewski  (Ber., 
1894,  27,  8.":505 — 3306). — Referring  to  L.  Meyer  and  Hainlen's  recent 
papers  on  this  subject  (this  vol.,  i,  1),  the  author  states  that  five 
years  ago  he  experimented  with  liquid  ethane  and  propane  (Ahhand. 
Krakau.  Akad.  Wiss,  1889).  Both  substances  were  purified  by  re- 
peated distillation  at  low  temperatures.  Ethane  boils  at  — 93° 
i'i  atmos.);  the  critical  temperature  is  34°,  under  the  critical  pres- 
sure of  5iJ"2  atmos.  Propane  boils  at  —45°  (1  atmos.)  ;  the  critical 
temperature  is  97°,  under  the  critical  pressure  of  44  atmos.  Both 
<'Ornp.>unds  remain  liquid  at  —151°.  The  vapour  pressures  at  other 
temperatures  are  given,  and  seem  to  be  in  accord  with  those  of  Meyer 
and  Hainlea  at  neighbouring  temperatures.  J.  B.  T. 
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Carbon  Tetriodide,  Tetrabromide,  and   Tetrachloride.     By 

ROBINEAU  and  Rollix  (Chem.  Centr.,  1891',  i,  1140 — 1141  ;  from  Moa. 
Sci.,  13,  341 — 342). — Carbon  tetriodide  is  obtained  by  heating  a 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  (10  grams),  25  c.c.  of  soda  of  36°  B.,  and 
100  c.c.  of  water  at  80 — 90°,  and  then  adding  1  c.c.  of  acetone  and 
50  c.c.  of  a  45  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  liypocblorite.  The  cai^bon 
tetriodide  is  obtained  in  red  flocks;  it  crystallises  from  chloroform 
in  red  octahedra,  is  decomposed  by  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  reduced 
by  sodium  hyposulphite. 

Carbon  tetrabromide  is  obtained  in  white  flocks  on  adding  to  a 
strongly  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  hypobromite,  heated  at  70 — 80°, 
acetone  in  quantity  insufiicient  to  decolorise  the  mixture.  If  an 
excess  of  acetone  is  used,  bromoform  is  obtained.  The  tetrabromide 
is  also  obtained  on  treating  a  hot  solution  of  a  hypochlorite  with  an 
alkaline  solution  of  potassium  bromide  and  a  little  acetone. 

Carbon  tetrachloride  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  hypochlorite 
and  soda  heated  at  60 — 70°  on  chloroform.  A  better  result  is  obtained 
by  employing  2,000  parts  of  sodium  hypochlorite  of  45  per  cent.,  200 
pai*ts  of  soda  of  li6°  B.,  and  16  parts  of  acetone,  and  heating  the  mix- 
ture in  a  reflux  apparatus  for  three  hours.  When  too  much  acetone 
is  employed,  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  the  tetrachloride  is  ob- 
tained. Carbon  tetrachloride  is  characterised  by  its  boiling  point, 
vapour  density,  and  smell,  its  indifference  to  soda  wlien  heated  in  a 
sealed  tube,  and  its  insolubility  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
carbon  tetrachloride.  Carbon  tetrachloride  may  be  detected  in 
chloroform  as  follows : — 1  c.c.  of  the  sample  of  chloroform  is  heated 
in  a  sealed  tube  at  100°,  together  with  10  c.c.  of  soda  of  36°  B.  and 
10  c.c.  of  water ;  if  the  sample  contains  tetrachloride,  oily  drops 
are  formed  on  cooling  the  mixture.  By  this  means  1  per  cent,  of 
teti*achloride  is  easily  detected.  Another  method  is  to  shake  1  c.c.  of 
the  sample  of  chloroform  with  400  c.c.  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  tetrachloride,  when,  if  tetrachloride  is  present  in  the 
sample  of  chloroform,  a  turbidity  is  produced.  01  per  cent,  of 
tetrachloride  niay  be  detected  by  the  latter  method.  E.  C.  R. 

Sodium  and  Potassium  Nitromethane.  By  N.  Zelixsky 
(Ber.,  1894,  27.  3406 — 3407). — These  salts  explode  very  readily,  and 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  dane-er  of  drying  them  in  the  water  oven  at 

100°.  "  M.  o.  r. 

Decomposition  Products  of  Glucose.  By  Allkix  and  F.  Gaud 
(/.  Pharm.,  1894,  [5],  30.  300— 305).— In  the  "estimation  of  glucose 
by  Fehliug  solutiou,  it  is  known  that  a  part  of  the  glucose  present 
escapes  estimation.  Gaud  finds  that  this  loss  may  be  expressed  by 
the  formula  y  =  —  0-0000480Lc  +  0-02876359,r,  where  x  =  the  true 
titre  of  the  sugar  solution  and  y  =  the  error.  "With  a  view  to  dis- 
cover the  source  of  this  error,  the  authors  have  investigated  the 
liquors  resulting  from  a  large  number  of  estimations.  Besides  tar- 
tronic  acid  (which  they  consider  as  the  main  product  of  the  action), 
the  authors  obtain  lactic,  dihjdroxyphenylpropionic,  melassic,  and 
glucic  acids  and  catechol.     They,  therefore,  beliere  that  the  error  of 
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tlie  FeliHng  reaction  is  due  to  the  decomposing  action  of  the  alkali  on 
a  part  of  the  glucose  before  the  latter  has  been  able  to  exert  its 
reducing  action  on  the  copper  solution.  They  propose  substituting 
an  animoniacal  solution  of  copper  sulphate  for  the  Fehling  solution 
(see  this  vol..  ii,  92).  L.  T.  T. 

Influence   of  Certain  Proteids   on   Solutions  of  Glycogen. 

By  H.  Scinvn:.viN<!  {Ffliigers  Archie,  18i»4,  58,  222— 228).— Sugar 
often  forms  in  solutions  of  glycogen  mixed  with  proteid,  and  the 
hvpothesis  has  been  advanced  that  the  proteid  is  the  source  of  the 
ferment.  In  the  present  research,  various  forms  of  proteid  -were 
added  to  solutlocs  of  glycogen,  but  the  results  Avere  most  irregular, 
and  do  not  settle  the  question,  as  sugar  sometimes  appeared  in  the 
sterilised,  sometimes  in  the  unsterilised,  samples.  W.  D.  H. 

Fungus  Cellulose.  By  K.  Wixterstein  {Zeif.  physiol.  Ghevi., 
1894,  20,  ;542;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  425).— E.  Gilson  (La  Cellule, 
11,  1894)  has  described  a  nitrogenous  substance  mycosine,  CuHasN'aOio, 
which  he  has  separated  from  the  cell  membrane  of  fungi. 

The  present  communication  ui'ges  a  claim  for  priority,  the  author 
being  the  first  to  point  out  the  presence  of  nitrogen  compounds  mixed 
with  the  cellulose  of  fungi.  From  the  results  of  his  analy.ses,  he 
doubts  whether  it  is  a  single  substance.  W.  D.  H. 

Nitrogenous  Decomposition  Product  of  Fungus  Cellulose. 
A  Correction.  By  K.  Wimkesieix  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  3508—3509). 
— In  his  previous  paper  on  this  subject  (this  vol.,  i,  80),  it  was 
stated  that  Boletus  ednlis,  Agariciis  caitijjt'sfris,  lind  2I(irchella  esculeiita, 
when  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide  at  180°,  yield  nitrogenous 
fungus  cellulose  ;  the  substance  cannot,  however,  be  unaltered  cellu- 
lose, as  it  is  soluble  in  highly  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (compare 
Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  425).  ^  J.  B.  T. 

Isonitramines.  By  W.  Tkalbi;  (Be,-.,  1894,  27,  3291—3293; 
compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  400). — Sodiomethylenedi-isonitramine  has 
been  obtained  by  MacDouald  and  Masson  (Trans.,  1894,  944)  by  the 
action  of  nitric  oxide  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  ethoxide, 
whilst  the  author  has  always  prepared  it  by  adding  acetone  to  this 
mixture.     The  constitution  of   the   isonitrumine   gioup  is   probably 

represented  by  the  formula  0  <;Jt.qtt  or  RNINOH  {sic;  >  RNiNO-OH), 

since  methylenedi-isonitramine,  when  i-educed  by  sodium  amalgam, 
\  ields  hydrazine  and  ammonia,  whilst  with  acid  reducing  agents  it  is 
converted  into  rnethylamine.  The  formula  proposed  by  MacDonald  and 
Miisson,  CH2[N(NCJ)-0H]i  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  fact  that  the 
nitrosohydi-oxylamine  derivatives  described  by  Wohl  (Abstr.,  1894, 
i,  409)  and  Bamberger  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  412)  have  properties  which  differ 
entirely  from  tho.se  of  the  i.sonitr;imines.  When  the  salts  of  methyl- 
enedi-isonitramine are  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  nitrous  oxide 
and  nit)-oas  acid  are  evolved,  whilst  formaldehyde  and  hydroxylamine 
are  also  formed,  together  with  a  little  liydrocyanic  acid.     It  is  prob- 
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able  that  formoximc  is  first  produced,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  di-isonitramine  of  benzylic  cyanide  is  treated  in 
the  same  way,  the  isonitroso-compound  can  be  isolated.  The  iso- 
nitramines  corresponding  with  diethyl  ketone,  dipi'opyl  ketone,  deoxy- 
benzoin,  the  substituted  ethylic  acetoacetatea,  ethylic  malonate,  and 
its  substituted  derivatives,  phenylacetic  acid,  the  nitroparaffins,  and 
the  1  :  3-diketones  have  all  been  prepared  and  are  being  further  ex- 
amined. A.  H. 

Hydroxylamineacetic  and  a- Hydroxy laminepropionic  acids. 
By  A.  Werner  and  E.  Soxxexfeld  (Ber.,  lSy-1,  27,  3350—3354).— 
Hydroxylamineacetic  acid  is  a  syrup,  which  dries  to  a  gummy  mass. 

a-Hydroxylamiuepropionic  acid  was  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
hydroxylamineacetic  acid  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  501),  using  ethylic  a-bromo- 
propionate  instead  of  chloracetate.  cc-Benzenijlamidoxinu'propiuiiic 
acid  hydrochloride,  NH2-CPh:N-0-CHMe-C00H,HCi  +  H^O,  melts  at 
168";  the  acid  itself  melts  at  129°,  and  its  esoanhydridr  at  the  same 
temperature.  The  acid,  when  diazotised  in  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
tion, yields  a.-'benzenylchloroxiinepropionic  acid, 

CPhCKN-O-CHMe-COOH, 

which  melts  at  102°.  This,  when  treated  with  sodium  ethoxide,  yields 
a-cthyJbenzhydroxiriiepropionic  acid,  which  forms  a  hydrochloride  decom- 
posing at  168°,  and,  when  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  yields 
a-hydroxylaviinepropionic  acid,  NH.i'O'CHMe'COOH,  which  was  ob- 
tained as  a  soft,  gummy  mass.  C.  F.  B. 

Decomposition  of  Fatty  Acids  \>y  Oxidation  at  Ordinary 
Temperatures  in  the  absence  of  Ferments.  By  O.  Frank 
{Ghem.  Centr.,  1891,  i,  1143;  from  Arch.  Physiol.,  1894,  51—57).— 
The  salts  of  the  higher  fatty  acids,  such  as  oleic  and  stearic  acids,  are 
decomposed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
especially  when  the  oxidised  acid,  which  is  formed,  is  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  action.  This  decomposition  is  especially  important  in 
the  case  of  ethereal  extracts  of  animal  tissues,  such  as  occur  in  the 
separation  of  cholesterol  from  fat  by  Hoppe-Seyier's  method,  where 
the  fat  is  hydrolj^sed  and  extracted  with  ether.  This  method  gives 
results  which  are  too  high.  By  employing  basic  salts,  the  oxidation 
of  the  fatty  acid  can  be  considerably  lessened.  E.  C.  R. 

Constitution  of  Ricinoleic  acid  and  its  Derivatives.  By  P. 
Waldbn  {Ber.,  1894,  27,  3471— 3478).— According  to  the  formula? 
proposed  for  ricinoleic  acid  by  Kratft, 

ch3-[CH2]5-ch(oh)-ch:ch-[ch3]8-cooh 

(Abstr.,  1888,  1270),  and  Goldsobel, 

ch3-[ch2]5-ch(oh)-ch2-ch:ch-[ch2]-cooh 

(this  vol.,  i,  81),  this  substance  contains  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom 
as  well  as  an  ethylenic  linking.  The  author  has  studied  the  applica- 
tion of  the  stereochemical   theory   to  this   compound  and  its  deriva- 
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tives,  and  lias  also  detei'niined  tbeir  behaviour  toAvards  polarised 
light.  Three  isomeric  acids,  OH-Cnllso'COOH,  are  known.  Ricino- 
le'ic  acid,  melting  at  IG — 17°,  is  optically  active  and  dextrorotatory, 
[a]j,  =  6"25"  to  7"5°.  Ricinelaidic  acid,  melting  at  53°,  is  also 
dextrorotatory  ;  in  acetone  solution  at  20°,  [ajj,  =  4"8°  to  .r4°. 
Ricinic  acid,  melting  at  81 — 82°,  is  optically  inactive.  A  fourth 
isomeride  was  obtained  on  one  occasion  by  heating  barium  ricin- 
elai'date  in  a  vacuum.     It  melts  at  75°,  and  is  optically  inactive. 

Two  isomeric  fatty  acids,  CnHai'COOH,  have  been  obtained  by 
heating  the  two  optically  active,  unsaturated  acids  or  their  barium 
salts.  That  prejiared  from  ricinoleic  acid  melts  at  44 — 45°,  whilst 
the  isomeride  melts  at  53—54°  ;  both  are  optically  inactive. 

Two  isomeric  trihydroxy-acids  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
ricinoleic  acid  with  potassium  permanganate.  One  of  these  melts  at 
110 — 111°,  and  is  levorotatory.  In  acetic  acid  solution,  [ajj,  = 
—  6-25°  to  —6-0°.  The  other  melts  at  140—142°,  and  is  probably 
optically  active,  although  the  author  has  not  examined  it.  The  cor- 
responding acid,  obtained  from  ricinelaidic  acid,  melts  at  114 — 115°, 
and  is  also  probably  optically  active. 

These  facts  are  all  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  ricinoleic 
acid  is  related  to  ricinelaidic  acid  in  the  same  way  as  male'ic  to 
fumaric  acid. 

A  number  of  other  compounds  were  also  examined  with  respect  to 
their  optical  activity.  Castor  oil  itself  is  dextrorotatory,  ap  =  about 
+  3°  for  a  length  of  100  mm.  CEnanthol,  undecylenic  acid,  and 
caprylic  acid,  prepared  from  ricinoleic  acid,  are  optically  inactive. 
The  plionjlhydrazide  of  riciiioJeic  acid,  melting  at  62-63°,  is  dextro- 
rotatory, [aju  =  +6'6°  in  alcoholic  solution.  The  corresponding 
derivative  of  ricinelaidic  acid  melting  at  about  110°  is  also  dextro- 
rotatory, [^-]d  =  +7'0°  in  alcoholic  solution,  whilst  that  of  ricinic 
acid,  which  melts  at  110 — 1105",  is  inactive.  Ricinostearolic  acid, 
OH'CnHso'COOH,  prepared  from  ricinoleic  acid,  is  dextrorotatory, 
[a]j)  =  -|-13'67°in  solution  in  acetone.    iSul|)horicinic  acid  is  inactive. 

A.  H. 

Fusion  of  Stearolic  and  Behenolic  acid  with  Potash.  By 
M.  BoDEXSTEiN  (i^er.,  1894,27,3397— 3405).— Marasse  (L'er.,  2,  359) 
obtained  hypogajic  and  mjristic  acids  on  fusing  stearolic  acid  with 
caustic  potash,  1  mol.  of  acetic  acid  being  eliminated  at  each  stage  o£ 
the  decomposition.  The  author  has  coniirmed  this  observation,  and 
determined  the  constitution  of  the  former  acid  in  the  following 
manner  (compare  J.  IJaruch,  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  170). 

Palmitolic  acid,  CB,'[Clh']i'C:C-[CU^],-COOIl,  is  obtained  from 
hypoga'iic  acid  by  hydrolysis  of  the  dibromide  with  alcoholic  potash. 
When  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  ketopalmitic 
acid,  CH3-[CH2],-CO'[CH2]6-COOH,  which  is  converted  by  hydroxyl- 
amine  into  ketoximepalmitic  acid,  Ci,Hn*C(N0H)*[CH2](;'C00H. 
Warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  effects  molecular  reai-rangement 
of  this  sub.stance,  and  the  product,  when  heated  with  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  180 — 200°,  yields  octylamine  and  pelargonic,  amido- 
heptylic,  and  suberic  acids,  Hypogajic  acid  is,  therefore,  represented 
by  the  formula  CH3-[CH2];-CH:CH-[CH2]5-COOH. 
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Ketojjalmitic  acid  melts  ab  74°.  The  acid,  formed  on  warming' 
ketoximepalmitic  acid  -vvitli  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  crystallises 
from  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  melts  at  o7'5 — 58°. 

Jcosenic  acid,  CooHssOa,  is  formed  when  behenolic  acid  is  heated 
with  fused  caustic  potash  at  250 — 270° ;  it  melts  at  50°,  and  boils  at 
267°  under  a  pressure  of  15  mm.  The  sodium  and  Tjariwni  salts  crys- 
tallise from  alcohol ;  the  silver  salt  is  blackened  by  light,  and  the 
lead  salt  crystallises  from  ether.  The  dihromide,  when  hydrolysed 
with  alcoholic  potash,  yields  icosinic  acid,  CooHssOo,  which  melts  at 
69°,  and  boils  at  270°  (15  mm.).  Stearic  acid  is  the  sole  product  of 
the  action  of  fused  potash  on  behenolic  acid  when  the  temperature  is 
maintained  at  280 — 300°. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  points  of  analogy  existing  among 
members  of  the  oleic  acid  series.  M.  0.  F. 

Ethylic  Formylsuccinate.  By  W.  Wislicenus  (Ber.,  1894,  27, 
3186^3189). — This  substance  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  dry 
sodium  ethoxide  suspended  in  ether  on  a  mixture  of  ethylic  succinate 
and  formate  ;  its  copper  derivative  melts  at  134 — 136°.  Anderlini 
and  Bovisi  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  193),  for  unknown  reasons,  assign  the 
formula  COOEt-CO-CHa'CHi-COOEt  to  this  product.  It  should,  of 
course,  be  COOEt-CHo-CH(CHO)-COOEt ;  or,  perhaps  more  prob- 
ably, C00Et-CH2-C(:CH-0H)-C00Et,  in  which  case  it  is  the  ethylic 
salt  of  the  acid  of  which  Fittig's  aconic  acid  (Abstr.,  1883,  458)  is 
the  lactone.  It  yields  a  sodium  derivative,  reacts  with  phenylhydra- 
zine,  can  be  reduced  to  ethylic  itamalate  (which  boils  at  110""  under 
15  mm.  pressure),  and  is  readily  hydrolysed  to  alcohol  and  formic 
and  succinic  acids.  C.  F.  B. 

Condensation  of  Aldehydes  with  Glutaric  acid.  By  R. 
FiTTiG  (Annalen,  1894,  282,  334—338). — General  and  introductory 
remarks  on  the  papers  of  Koedel  (this  vol.,  i,  141)  and  Bronnert 
(next  abstract).  A.  R.  L. 

Condensation  of  Isovaleraldehyde  with  Glutaric  acid.  By 
R.  FiTTiG  and  E.  Bronnert  {Annalen,  1894,  282,  344 — 362). — Iso- 
valerijlideneglutaric  acid,  CHMe2-CH2-CH:C(COOH)-CHo-CH3-COOH, 
is  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  isovaleraldehyde,  sodium  glutarate, 
and  acetic  anhydride  at  150° ;  it  is  also  produced  by  the  interaction 
of  isovaleraldehyde  with  ethylic  glutarate  and  sodium  ethoxide 
(Claisen's  reaction,  Abstr.,  1890,  891).  The  latter  method  is  the  more 
convenient,  as  the  product  is  more  easily  purified  ;  from  ethylic  gluta- 
rate (100  grams),  isovaleralglutaric  acid  (3  grams),  and  diisovaleral- 
glutaric  acid  (10  grams)  are  obtained.  If  metallic  sodium  is  used 
instead  of  sodiam  ethoxide,  there  are  obtained  from  ethylic  glutarate 
(28  grams),  isovalerylideneglutaric  acid  (1  gram),  and  diisovaleryli- 
deneglutaric  acid  (4  grams).  Isovalerylideneglutaric  acid  crystallises 
from  water  in  small  plates,  and  melts  at  75° ;  sodium  amalgam  is 
without  action  on  the  acid,  but  reduction  appears  to  take  place  with 
hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  at  170°.  The  barium  and  calcirtm  salts 
crystallise  with  1  mol.  HjO,  and   are  less   soluble   in   hot  than  cold 
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watei';  the  silver  salt  is  a  white  precipitate,  stable  towards  light  and 
insoluble  in  Avater. 

Dibroviisoamijloglufaric  acid, 

CHMe2-CH2-CHBrCBr(COOH)-CH2-CH,-COOH, 

is  prepared  by  treating  a  solution  of  isovalerylideneglutaric   acid  in 
carbon  bisulphide  with  bromine  in  diffused  sunlight ;  it  melts  at  148°. 
Bromisoamyloglutaric  acid, 

CHMeo-CH2-CHBr-CH(COOH)-CH2-CH2-COOH, 

is  prepared  by  treating  isovalerylideneglutaric  acid  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  hydrogen  bromide  in  glacial  acetic  acid  at  0°  ;  it  melts  at 
109°.  The  constitution  of  the  acid  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when 
boiled  with  water  for  eight  hours  it  yields  an  acid  isomeric  with  the 
above-described  isovalerylideneglutaric  acid;  this  melts  at  117"5°,  and 

is  probably  the    ladonic  acid,  CHMe2*CH3*CH<::^^ V,^_P,tt\!>CH2, 

The  chief  product  of  the  interaction  of  the  brominated  acid  Avith 
water  is,  however,  iso)ione)iic  acid  (isovalerijlide^iebufiji-ic  acid), 
CHMe2-CH2-CH;CH-CHo-CH,-COOH,  which  is  a  colourless  liquid 
volatile  with  steam.  The  calcium  salt  crystallises  with  QHjO,  and 
the  hariuin  salt  with  l^^^HoO,  whilst  the  silver  salt  is  a  white, 
amorphous  precipitate  which  becomes  brown  when  heated  with  water. 
Dihromisononylic  ac\d,  CgHieBraOo,  obtained  by  bromiuating  isononenic 
acid  in  diflused  sunlight,  forms  asymmetric  crystals,  a  :  b  :  c  = 
06829  :  1  :  0"32876.  and  melts  at  66°.  When  isovalerylideneglutaric 
acid  is  distilled,  an  oil,  consisting  of  the  anhydride,  CioHuO^,  passes 
over  at  320°. 

Diisovalerylideneglutaric  acid,  CH2[C(COOH)lCH'CH2Pr^]2  (men- 
tioned above),  can  be  prepared  from  its  calcium  salt,  which  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water  ;  it  crystallises  from  acetone  in  lustrous,  monosyni- 
metric  tablets,  a  :  b  :  c  =^  48644  :  1 :  2  2147,  melts  at  220°,  commences 
to  decompose  at  240°,  and  is  as  good  as  insoluble  in  cold  water.  The 
silver  salt  is  a  Avhite  precipitate  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  in  the  dry 
state  is  stable  towards  light.  Diisovalerylide n egkitaric  acid  forms  a 
dibromide,  Ci5H24Br..04,  which  melts  and  decomposes  at  185 — 186°, 
and  yields  the  original  non-brominated  acid  when  treated  with  sodium 
amalgam ;  it  also  forms  a  tetrabromide,  Ci5H2jBr404,  melting  at  172°, 
and  a  dihydrobromidc.  Ci5H26Br204,  melting  at  174°,  and  decomposing 
at  180^    ■  A.  R.  L.  ' 

Aconic  acid.  By  H.  Rkitter  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  3440—3441).— 
Methylic  aconate  is  best  prepared  by  simply  dissolving  the  acid  in 
methylic  alcohol  at  a  gentle  heat  and  allowing  the  solution  to  remain. 

It  reacts  with  phenylhydrazine  to  form  a  compound,  Ci8H2„N'403, 
which  crystallises  in  white  needles  and  melts  at  167°.  It  is  possibly  a 
hydrazone-hydrazide  of  methylic  formylsuccinate  (compare  Wisliccnus, 
this  vol.,  i,  127).  Aconic  acid  also  reacts  with  phenylhydrazine,  forming 
a  substance  Avhich  is  probably  the  hydi'azone-dihydrazide  of  methylic 
formylsuccinate.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  and  melts  at 
178—179°.  A.  H. 
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Ethylic  Allylenetetracarboxylate.  By  IST.  Zelixskv  and  A. 
DOROSCHEWSKV  (Ber..  1894,  27,  8374 — 3376). — When  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  ethylic  disodiomalonate  is  boiled  with  carbon  tetrachloride, 
a  reaction  takes  place  with  separation  of  sodium  chloride.  After 
distilling  off  the  alcohol  and  unaltered  carbon  tetrachloride,  water  is 
carefully  added,  the  product  of  the  reaction  then  separating-  as  a 
yellow,  granular  crystalline  mass,  which  is  purified  by  recrystallisa- 
tion  from  alcohol.  The  authors  expected  that  this  would  prove  to  be 
ethylic  aUylenetetracarhoxylate,  C(C00Et)2:C:C(C00Et)o,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  substance  still  contains  considerable  quantities  of 
sodium  ;  on  analysis  it  was  found  to  have  the  composition.  CnHjsOgNa, 
and  is,  therefore,  an  additive  compound  of  ethylic  allylenetetracarb- 
oxylate and  sodium  ethoxide,  the  constitutiou  of  which  is  probably 
represented  by  the  formula  CXa(C00Et)o-CX0Et)(C00Et)2.  On 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  the  corresponding 
ethylic  ethoxypwpylenetetracarboxylate, 

C(COOEt)2:CH-C(OEt)(COOEt)2, 

which  separates  as  a  colourless  oil ;  on  attempting  to  distil  it  under 
30  mm.  pressure,  alcohol  was  evolved  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the 
residual  product  then  passed  over  at  about  200°,  solidifying  in  the 
receiver  to  a  crystalline  mass.  The  latter,  after  recry stall isation  from 
Vioiling  ether,  forms  acicular  crystals  melting  at  93 — 95°,  which,  from 
the  method  of  preparation,  must  in  all  probability  consist  of  ethylic 
allylenetetracarboxylate,  a  supposition  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
analysis.  When  allowed  to  remain  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  it  deli- 
quesces, forming  a  colourless,  syrupy  liquid  having-  the  composition 
C15H2UO8  +  2H2O.  Further  experiments  with  this  substance  are  in 
progress,  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  obtain  free  allylenedicarb- 
oxylic  acid.  H.   G.   C. 

Uroxanic  and  Oxonic  acids.  By  E.  Suxdwik  (Zeit.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1894,  20,  335 — 341).— An  alkaline  solution  of  uric  acid,  when 
kept  for  some  months  in  a  closed  vessel,  dejDOsits  crystals  of  the  urox- 
anate  and  oxonate  of  the  alkali.  These  simple  oxidation  derivatives 
of  uric  acid  (uroxanic  acid,  C4H5N3O4,  and  oxonic  acid,  C5HgIS'406)  can, 
however,  be  prepared  more  rapidly  as  follows.  If  potassium  per- 
manganate is  added  to  uric  acid  suspended  in  water,  allantoin  is 
formed  ;  but  if  the  permanganate  is  added  very  carefully  and  gradually 
in  the  cold  to  an  alkaline  solution,  uroxanic  acid  is  obtained,  which 
crystallises  out  after  the  manganese  dioxide  has  been  filtered  oft'.  Its 
silver,  sodium,  potassium,  bai'ium,  and  calcium  salts  were  prepared. 

Oxonic  acid  is  prepared  from  the  mother  liquor  from  which  the 
uroxanate  has  cr^-stallised,  by  boiling,  filtering,  and  then  adding 
acetic  acid  in  the  cold.  W.  D.  H. 

Nature  of  the  Alumiiaiuin  Chloride  Reaction.  By  C.  Rad- 
ziEWANOwsKi  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  3235 — 3238). — In  the  synthesis  of 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  by  the  action  of  alkylic  haloids  on  benzene  and 
analogous  compounds,  a  large  amount  of  the  material  is  lost,  owing 
to  the  formation  of   higher  alkylated   compounds.     The  yield  of  a 
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hydrocaiboii,  such  as  ethylbenzene,  may  be  g-reatly  increased  byusinjj 
a  larger  amount  of  the  solvent,  in  this  case  benzene,  and,  still  further, 
by  treating  the  higher  boiling  products  with  benzene  and  aluminium 
chloride,  when  these  are  converted  into  ethylbenzene.  The  yield  of 
diphenylmethane  from  benzylic  chloride  and  benzene  may  be  increased 
in  a  similar  manner,  although  not  to  so  great  an  extent ;  the  best 
results  are  obtained  by  using  a  large  excess  of  benzene  and  keeping 
the  mixture  at  7°.  In  addition  to  diphenylmethane,  two  hydrocarbons 
are  formed,  melting  at  SG''  and  78°  respectively,  and  identical  with 
the  a-  and  /3-dibenzylbenzenes  described  by  Zincke  (this  Journal, 
1873,  631 ;  1876,  i,  703)  and  Baeyer  (this  Journal,  1873,  884)  ;  the 
best  yield  of  these  hydrocarbons  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  30  grams 
of  benzylic  chloride  on  150  grams  of  diphenylmethane  in  presence  of 
7  grams  of  aluminium  chloride. 

When  benzylic  chloride  (2  mols.)  and  benzene  (1  mol.)  are  treated 
with  aluminium  chloride  in  carbon  bisulphide  solution,  the  chief 
product  is  the  insoluble  substance  obtained  by  Perkin  and  Hodg- 
kinson  (Trans.,  1880,  726),  by  the  direct  treatment  of  benzylic 
chloride  with  aluminiiim  chloride.  Friedel  and  Crafts  regard  this 
substance  as  a  polymeric  diphenylene,  (CeH/.CHo)^,  and  this  is  in 
agreement,  with  the  fact  that  it  is  converted,  by  an  excess  of  benzene 
and  aluminium  chloride,  into  diphenylmethane. 

When  diphenylmethane  and  asymmetrical  diphenylethane  are 
acted  on  by  aluminium  chloi-ide  in  absence  of  benzene,  they  yield 
anthracene  and  mesodihydrodimethylanthracene  respectively ;  as 
these  hydrocarbons  are  also  formed  by  the  action  of  aluminium 
chloride  on  benzylic  chloride  and  a-chlorethylbenzene  respectively,  it 
is  evident  that,  in  the  above  synthesis,  the  first  action  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  phenyl  group  with  formation  of  the  chloride  of  the 
aromatic  hydrocarbon  residue,  which  then  undergoes  condensation 
into  the  corresponding  anthracene  hydrocarbon  with  elimination  of 
hydrogen  chloride.  H.   G.  C. 

Derivatives  of  Isodurene.  By  P.  Jaxnasch  and  M.  Weilkb 
(Ber.,  1894:,  27,  3441 — 3448). — Isodurene  is  converted  by  bromine 
water  into  the  dibromo-compound  melting  at  199°,  no  other  deriva- 
tive being  formed.  Diiiitroisoduroie,  melting  at  181°,  is  formed  by 
the  direct  nitration  of  the  hydrocarbon,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
smaller  amount  of  dinitroxylene,  melting  at  112°.  A  dinitroisodurene, 
melting  at  156'  or  165°,  could  not  be  obtained  (compare  Jacobson, 
Abstr.,  1883,  52;  Ador  and  Rilliet,  Abstr.,  1879,  527).  When  the 
hydrocarbon  is  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  at  115 — 130°,  three 
monobasic  acids  are  produced.     These  are  isodurylic  acid 

[COOH  :  Me3  =1:3:4:5], 
raesitylenecarb(jxylic  acid  [COOH  :  Me^  =  1:2:4:6],  and  /i-iso- 
durylic  acid  [COOH  :  ^Ics  =  1:2:3:5].  The  last-named  acid  has 
not  been  previously  obtained  pure  ;  it  crystallises  in  needles,  and 
yields  a  calcium  salt,  which  crystallises  Avell.  The  acid  may  readily 
be  separated  from  mesitylenecarboxylic  acid  by  ethei-ification,  as  the 
latter  is  not  altered  by  treatment  with  alcohol  and  hydrogen  chloride. 

A.  H. 
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Diphenylic  Thiocarbonate.  By  H.  Eckenroth  and  K.  Kock 
(Ber.,  IHO-i,  27,  3410—8412  ;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  408).— It  is 
found  that  nitric  acid  converts  diphenylic  thiocarbonate  into  di- 
phenylic cai'bonate,  and  the  foUoAving  honiologues  have  been  prepared, 
in  ox'der  to  ascertain  -whether  the  corresponding  carbonates  are  formed 
under  similar  conditions.  In  each  case,  thiocarbonic  chloride  was 
allowed  to  act  on  the  sodium  derivative  of  the  phenol. 

Paradicresijlic  thiocarhonafe,  CS(0*C7H7)2,  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  white  needles,  which  melt  at  132''.  Bitliymylic  thiocarhonafe, 
CS(0*CioHi3)o,  forms  white  plates,  and  melts  at  110°.  ft-Binaphthijlic 
thiocarbonate,  CS(0*CioH7)2,  crystallises  from  benzene  in  snowy  jDlates, 
which  melt  at  212°  ;  the  (ii7/;-07;io-derivative,  C2iHi2Br202S,  crystallises 
from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  minute  plates,  which  melt  at  171''.  /3-Di- 
naphthylic  thiocarbonate  is  analogous  to  diphenylic  thiocarbonate  in 
its  behaviour  towards  ammonia  and  amines  (loc.  cit.).         M.  0.  F. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  Catechol  and  Amidophenol.     By  T. 

ZiNCKE  (Bar.,  1894,  27,  3364 — 3366). — In  a  previous  paper  (Abstr., 
1893,  i,  698),  the  author  and  Kiister  showed  that  a  number  of 
different  acids  of  the  composition  C4Cl5*COOH,  obtained  from  the 
hexachloroketopentenes,  all  yield  the  same  acid,  CiHt'COOH,  on  i-e- 
duction,  and  they  regarded  the  latter  as  ethylidenepropionic  acid. 
They  were,  however,  unable  to  convert  this  acid  into  valerolactone  in 
the  manner  described  by  Fittig,  and  suggested  that  Fittig's  prepara- 
tion may  have  contained  allylacetic  acid.  Further  investigation  has 
shown  that  this  supposition  is  incorrect,  and  that,  under  the  exact 
conditions  given  by  Fittig  in  a  later  paper,  the  acid  in  question  may 
be  readily  converted  into  valerolactone  ;  with  bromine,  moreover,  it 
yields  the  same  dibromide  as  Fittig's  acid,  so  that  there  can  now 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  complete  identity  of  the  two  compounds. 

H.  G.  C. 

Mercuric  Picrate.  By  R.  Vauet  (Compt.  rejicl,  119,  559 — 561). 
— Mercuric  picrate  is  obtained  in  brilliant,  orange  needles,  of  the 
composition  Hg[0'C6H2(]Sr02)3]2  +  4H2O,  by  adding  freshly-precipi- 
tated and  undried  mercuric  oxide,  in  successive  small  quantities, 
to  a  solution  of  picric  acid  kept  at  80°.  At  first,  it  dissolves 
somewhat  rapidly,  but  prolonged  boiling  is  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  complete  saturation.  The  picrate  is  somewhat  soluble  in 
water,  and,  unlike  the  acetate,  is  not  converted  into  a  basic  salt  when 
the  aqueous  solution  is  boiled.  When  heated  at  130°,  it  becomes 
completely  dehydrated,  and  decomposes  slightly  with  volatilisation  of 
picric  acid. 

The  action  of  acids  on  mercuric  picrate,  and  of  other  mercuric  salts 
on  picric  acid  and  alkali  picrates,  yield  the  following  numbers. 

Heat  of  dissolution  of  anhydrous  mercuric  picrate  . .  —  4'7  Cal. 

„  ,,  hydrated  ,,  ,,         ..  — 12'4     ,, 

Heat  of  hydration  of  mercuric  picrate  (liquid  H2O)  -+-    7"7     ,, 
HgO   ppt.    +    2C6H2(N02)3-OH  diss.  = 

Hg[C6H2(N02)30]2  diss.  +  HoO,  liquid     develops  +    6-2     „ 
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HcrO    ppt.    +    2CoH,(NO..)3-OH    solid   = 

Hg[C„H,(X02)30]2  sol.  +  H,0  sol.  ...      develops     -  4-0  Cal. 
2[C6\diamond)  +  H.  gas  +  N3  gas  +  0^ 

gas     +      O    gas]     +     Hs"     liquid     = 

Hg[CcH,(N02)30],  solid. ". „  +  44-35  „ 

In  the  value  of  the  heat  of  neutralisation,  mercuric  picrate  re- 
sembles tlie  acetate.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  Avhereas  picric  acid  will 
completely  displace  hydrocyanic  acid  from  dissolved  potassium 
cyanide,  with  development  of  +10'7  Cal.,  h^-drocyanic  acid  com- 
pletely displaces  picric  acid  from  dissolved  mercuric  picrate,  Avith 
development  of  -\-12-2  Cal.  C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Picric  Acid  and  Picrates  on  Metallic  Cyanides. 
By  R.  Yaket  {L'ompt.  rend.,  119,  562). — Isopurpurates  are  not 
formed  by  the  action  of  mercuric  cyanide  on  picric  acid  or 
picrates.  and  the  author  has  shown  (preceding  abstract)  that 
hydrocyanic  acid  completely  displaces  picric  acid  from  mercuric 
picrate.  This  resultaifords  further  proof  of  the  author's  general  con- 
clusion (Abstr.,  1891,  681)  that,  in  the  action  of  picric  acid  and 
pici-ates  on  metallic  cyanides,  isopurpurates  are  always  formed  if  the 
picric  acid  displaces  hydrocyanic  acid  from  the  particular  cyanide, 
but  are  not  formed  if  hydrocyanic  acid  displaces  the  picric  acid,  the 
inverse  displacements  being  determined  by  the  thermochemical  dis- 
turbances. C.  H.  B. 

The  Bleaching  Powder  Reaction  for  Aniline.  By  R.  ISTietzki 
{Ber.,  1894,  27,  Vj-lijo — ;>264j. — The  well  known  bleaching  powder 
reaction  for  aniline  can  be  readily  obtained  b}' adding  an  excess  of  the 
reagent  to  a  solution  of  aniline  in  Avater,  and  is  given  in  equal  in- 
tensity by  commercial  aniline  and  by  aniline  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care  from  pure  materials.  The  reaction  must,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  due  to  the  aniline  itself  and  not  to  any  impurity. 
(Compare  Hantzsch  and  Freese,  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  572  ;  this  vol.,  i,  24). 

*     A.  H. 

Thioaniline.  By  R.  Xietzki  and  H.  Bothof  {Bur.,  1894,  27, 
."3261 — ■i'lij'.j). — I'aradinitrophenylic  sulphide  is  formed  when  para- 
nitrochlorobenzene,  in  alcoholic  solution,  is  heated  with  sodium  sul- 
phide ;  it  crystallises  in  yellow  plates,  melting  at  154°.  When 
reduced  with  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  the  thio- 
aniline described  by  Merz  and  Weith ;  this  result  does  not  agree  with 
that  arrived  at  by  K.  A.  Hofmann  (this  vol.,  i,  87),  who  looks  on  this 
substance  as  an  ortho-compound.  A.  H. 

New  Modes  of  Formation  of  Thiodiphenylamine.     By  K.  A. 

Hofmann  {Ihr.,  IblU,  27,  ;;;;2U— ;;;J24  ;  compare  this  vol.,  i,  87). — 
When  aniline  is  heated  with  sulphur  and  hydrochloric  acid  at 
170 — 200^,  it  seems  that  paradiamidophenylic  bisulphide, 

NH.-C.Hi-S-S-CcHrNHa, 

is  first   formed,  and   that  this  then   condenses  with  aniline  to  form 
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mouopbenyldiamidoplieuylic  bisulphide,  CHj'XH'CGHi-S-S'CeHi'XHi, 
which  then  bi-eaks  up  partly  iuto  thiodiphenylaniine, 

and  paramidothiophenol,  SE'CcHi'NHs.  The  actual  products  of  the 
action  are  thiodiplieuylamine  and  phenijldiamidopheriylic  hcsidphide. 
Tlie  latter  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  and  oxidises  readily  in  the 
air;  when  reduced  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  decomposes  iuto 
paramidothiophenol  and  a  basic  compound,  (?  CsHj-XH-CsHi-SH), 
the  hydrochloride  of  which  forms  a  white,  crystalline,  readily  oxidis- 
able  powder. 

It  -will  be  noticed  that  in  the  above  formation  of  thiodiphenylamine 
a  migration  of  the  sulphur  atom  has  taken  place  from  the  para- 
to  the  ortho-  position  ;  other  examples  of  this  are  cited. 

C.  F.  B. 

Benzylorthamidobenzylaniline.  By  M.  Busch  and  H.  Roecglex 
{Ber.,  1894,  27.  o2;]9—;5247).— Hitherto  only  those  derivatives  of 
orthamidobenzylaniline  have  been  prepared,  in  which  substitution  has 
taken  place  in  the  aliphatic  amido-group.  The  authors  endeavoured 
to  obtain  bisubstitution  products  by  the  action  of  alkylic  haloids  on  the 
raonosubstituted  derivatives,  but  without  success.  The  unsj'mmetrical 
dibenzyl-derivative  may,  however,  be  prepared  indirectly  by  acting 
on  orthamidobenzylaniline  with  benzaldehyde,  and  reducing  the 
resiilting  benzylidineorthamidobenzylaniline, 

CHPhlN-CfiHi-CHo-NHPh, 

with  sodium  in  alcoholic  solution.  The  latter  compound  crystallises 
in  spear-shaped  needles  melting  at  107 — 108°,  and  is  resolved  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  its  constituents.  The  product  of  reduction, 
benzylorthaviidobenzylauiliue,  CHoPh-NH-CeHi'CH.-NHPh,  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  in  spherical  aggregates  of  lustrous,  colourless 
plates,  melting  at  88° ;  it  is  a  weak  di-acid  base,  the  dihydrochloride, 
C2oH2oN'2,2HCl,  crystallising  in  colourless  needles  which  decompose 
and  melt  at  about  170°,  and  are  dissociated  by  w^ater.  With  acetic 
anhydride,  both  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  imido-groups  are  displaced  by 
acetyl  gi'oups  with  formation  of  diacef ylhenzylorthamidobenzylamh'ne, 
CHoPh^NAc-CeHi'CHs'NPhAc,  which  crystallises  in  slender,  colour- 
less needles  melting  at  173°;  it  behaves,  therefore,  towards  this 
reagent  in  a  manner  different  from  the  corresponding  symmetrically 
substituted  orthodiamine,  Avhich  only  takes  up  one  acetyl  group  with 
formation  of  a  ring  derivative. 

Nitrous  acid  acts  on  benzylorthamidobenzylaniline  with  formation 
of  the  (7i?M'^ro.<o-derivative,  C2oHi8iS!"2(NO)2,  which  crystallises  in 
fascicular  aggregates  of  colourless  plates  melting  at  124°  ;  on  reduc- 
tion with  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid,  it  yields  the  monhydrazine 
derivative,  the  second  nitroso-group  being  eliminated  as  ammouia. 
The  hydrazine  derivative,  C20H21X3,  crystallises  in  tufts  of  white 
needles  melting  at  110°,  and  with  benzaldehyde  yields  a  hydrazone, 
crystallising  in  pale  yellow  needles  melting  at  140 — ]42°. 
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When  bonzylovthamidobenzylauiline  is  heated  on  the  water  bath 
with  benzaldehytle.  it  is  eonverted  into   henzyldiplienyltetrahydroquiu- 

^TT  ^-N"(C,H,)-CHPh      ...  .  i",.       •        1       1 

azolme,  C6Hi<  '  ,  which  crystallises  in  colourless  neeales 

OMo N  X  h 

meltinf^  at  120° ;  the  tetrahydroquinazoline  ring  is  opened  very 
readily,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  converting  the  above  compound  info  its 
constituents  on  gentle  heating.  The  corresponding  1'  :  2'  :  3'- 
henzi/lhydroxyphoujltcfrahydroqut'nazvline  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way 
from  salicylaldehyde  and  the  diamine,  and  forms  clear,  colourless 
prisms  melting  at  172°.  Carbon  bisulphide  does  not  acton  the  diamine 
at  all  readily,  but  at  180  an  action  takes  place  ;  the  compound  formed, 
however,  is  the  same  as  the  phenylthiotetrahydroquiiiazoline  obtained 
from  orthamidobenzylaniline,  one  of  the  benzyl  groups  being  eliminated 
in  the  reaction.     The  henzylpheiiylthiofetrnhydroquinazoUne, 

^«^^<CH, NPh' 

may,  however,  be  obtained  by  heating  the  former  compound  with 
benzylic  chloride,  and  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  melting  at  93°. 
The  entrance  of  the  benzyl  group  into  the  molecule  gives  to  the  com- 
pound basic  properties ;  the  nitrate^  CoiHislS'sSjHNOa,  crystallises  in 
large,  transparent  needles  melting  at  126°  with  evolution  of  gas. 

Carbouyl  chloride  acts  on  benzylorthamidobenzyhmiline,  but  does 
not  form  a  ring  derivative,  the  substance  obrained  having  probably 
the  constitution  CHoPh-N(COCl)-C.H4-CH2-NPh-COCl;  it  crystallises 
in  transparent  prisms  melting  at  113°. 

The  following  compounds  have  also  been  obtained  by  the  action  of 
salicvlaldehyde  and  oi-thonitrobenzaldehjde  on  orthamidobenzyl- 
aniline ;  ortlwhydroxyhenzylidineorthamidohenzylaniline, 

OH-C6H,-CH:N-C6Hi-CH./NHPh, 

crystallising  in  yellow  needles  and  melting  at  124°,  and  orthonitro- 
benzijlidineorthamidobenzyl  aniline,  N02'C6H4*CH!N-C6Hi'CH2*NHPb, 
crystallising  in  yellow  plates  and  melting  at  132 — 134°. 

H.  tJ.  C. 

Paranitrodiazobenzene  Methyl  Ether.  By  E.  Bamberger 
(7.Vr.,  1894,  27,  3412— 3420).— A  detailed  criticism  of  the  arguments 
put  forward  by  Hantzsch  (this  vol.,  i,  2'3)  supporting  his  view  that  the 
ether  is  an  "  anti-"'  derivative.  The  author  still  regards  it  as  a 
normal  diazo-compound,  and  although  this  cannot  be  directly  shown 
by  hydroly.sis,  the  hydrolytic  conversion  of  diazobenzene  methyl  ether 
and  parabromodiazobenzene  method  ether  into  the  corresponding 
normal  diazo-salts  lends  support  to  the  view.  M.  O.   ¥. 

Action  of  Phthalic  Chloride  on  Dinitrodiazoamidobenzenes. 

By  B.  i'AWi.KWSKi  (7^'r.,  lsl»4,  27.  34:50-— 34;Uj. — raranitrophthalanU, 

C6H4<^p,^]]>N'C6H4*N02,  is  formed  when  paradinitrodiazoamidoben- 

zene  is  heated  with  plithalic  chloride.  It  is  a  colourless,  insoluble 
powder,  which  melts  at  202 — 264°. 
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MetaTiJtr()plitlialanil  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  nietadi- 
uitrodiazoamidobenzene ;  the  same  product  is  formed  on  fusing-  a 
mixture  of  metanitraniliue  and  phthaiic  anhydride  (Gabriel.  Ber.,  11. 
2'260).  It  crystallises  from  boiling-  glacial  acetic  acid  in  long  needles 
which  melt  at  242—244". 

The  action  of  phthalic  chloride  on  nitranilines  gives  rise  to  nitro- 
phthalanil-derivatives.  M.   0.  F. 

Alkylated  Azo-compounds,  and  the  Theory  of  Dyeing.  By 
R.  Meykr  and  J.  Schafeu  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  3356— 33G1).— In  the 
dyeing  of  fabrics  of  animal  origin,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  a 
union  takes  place  between  the  fabric  and  the  colouring  matter,  as  only 
coloiiring-mattei"S  containing  a  salt-forming  group,  such  as  the 
hydroxy-  or  amido-group,  ax'e  capable  of  direct  dyeing.  In  the  case 
of  vegetable  fabrics,  which  consist  almost  entirel}'  of  cellulose,  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  any  such  combination  takes  place,  as  the 
cellulose  shows  so  little  tendency  to  enter  into  chemical  combination  ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  remarkable  that,  as  a  rule,  only  those  colouring- 
matters  containing  salt-forming-  groups  do  dye  vegetable  fabrics 
directly.  Certain  cases  are,  however,  known  in  which  compounds 
supposed  to  contain  no  such  group  dye  cotton  directly,  and  the 
authors  have  examined  some  of  these  cases  more  closely. 

The  first  colouring  matter  examined  ^yas  that  known  as  chryso- 
phenin,  which  is  obtained  by  the  etlij-lation  of  "  Brilliantgelb,"  and 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  the  constitution 

C2H3[C6H3(S03Na)-N2-G6Hi-OEt]2. 

The  analysis  of  its  salts  has,  however,  shown  that  instead  of  two 
ethoxyl  groups  it  contains  one  ethoxyl  group  and  one  hydroxyl 
group,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  on  treatment  with  zinc 
dust  and  acetic  acid,  it  yields  both  paramidophenetoil  and  paramido- 
phenol.  Another  colouring  matter  which  is  supposed  to  contain  no 
salt-forming  group,  although  it  dyes  cotton  directly,  is  obtained  from 
diamidonaphthalenedisulphonic  acid,  and  to  it  is  assigned  the  constitu- 
tion CioH4(S03lS"a)2(N'2'C'6H4'OEt)2;  further  investigation,  however, 
has  shown  that  in  this  case  also  only  one  of  the  hydroxyl  groups  is 
ethylated. 

Attempts  were  then  made  by  the  authors  to  obtain  the  dibenzyl 
derivative  of  "Brilliantgelb,"  C2H,[C6H3(S03Na)-IsVC6H,-0-C7H,]2, 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to  displace  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  both 
hydroxyl  groups,  only  the  monobenzyl  derivative  being  obtained. 
An  endeavour  was  next  made  to  obtain  the  dialkyl  derivative  of  a 
bisazo-compound  containing  no  sulphonic  groups,  diphenyjbisazophenol 
being  selected,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  benzylic  chloride  and 
soda.  Here  again,  however,  the  action  stopped  with  the  formation 
of  the  monobenzyl  derivative.  In  all  the  cases  examined,  therefore, 
the  alkyl  derivatives  of  symmetrical  hydroxyazo-compounds  have 
proved  to  be  unsymmetrical  mono-ethei-s.  H.   G.   C. 

Action  of  Alkalis  on  Orthonitrophenylhydrazine.  By  R. 
NiETZKi  and  E.  Bkauxschweig  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  3381— 3384).— The 
preparation  of  azoimide  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  dinitrobenzene- 
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(liazoimide  led  one  of  the  autliors  to  try  whether  it  was  not  possible 
to  obtain  hydrazine  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  action  of  alkalis  ou 
orthonitrophenylhydrazinesulphonic  acid ;  it  was  found,  however, 
that  hydrazine  is  not  formed  in  this  manner,  but,  on  the  addition 
of  acids,  a  colourless,  crystalline  compound  separated.  As  this 
appeared  to  belong  to  a  new  class  of  compounds,  the  authors  have 
studied  the  action  more  closely,  nsing,  howevei*,  the  simpler  ortho- 
nitrophenylhydra/ine.  The  latter  is  very  readily  acted  on  by  warm 
alkalis,  even  by  aqueous  ammonia,  and,  on  the  addition  of  acids,  the 
product  of  the  i-eaction  separates  in  colourless  needles  melting  at 
157°,  and  having  the  composition  CeHjNsO  ;  it  is  therefore  formed 
from  oi'thonitrophenylliydrazine  by  the  removal  of  the  elements 
of  water.  It  is  a  fairly  strong  acid,  and  yields  sparingly  soluble 
salts  Avith  the  alkaline  earth  and  heavy  metals,  the  lead  salt  forming 
colourless  plates,  whicli  explode  at  270°.  It  is  a  very  stable  sub- 
stance, and  is  not  acted  on  by  acetic  anhydride  or  reducing  agents,  and 
therefore  no  longer  contains  a  nitro-group.  When  the  lead  salt  is 
heated  with,  ethylic  iodide  at  180°,  iodine  is  separated  and  lead  iodide 
formed,  and  the  solution  yields  dark  cr\-stals,  Avhich  have  a  metallic 
lustre,  and  resemble  the  periodides  of  the  ammonium  bases.  To 
remove  the  iodine,  it  was  treated  Avith  silver  chloride,  and  the  resulting 
chloride,  which  does  not  crystallise,  conA^erted  into  the platii/ocMoride 
(Cii,Hi3N3)j,H2PtCl6 ;  the  new  base  is  therefore  formed  by  the  dis- 
placement of  one  atom  of  oxygen  by  two  ethyl  groups.  The  same 
derivatives  may  also  be  obtained  from  azimidobenzene  by  heating 
it  A\ith  ethylic  iodide  and  sodium  ethoxide  at  150° ;  the  product  of 
the  action,  Avhen  treated  with  iodine,  yields  the  periodide  above 
described,  and  this,  on  treatment  Avith  silver  chloride  and  chloro- 
platinic  acid,  is  converted  into  a  platinochloride  identical  Avith  that 
already  mentioned.  The  original  substance  must  therefore  be  closely 
allied  to  azimidobenzene,  and,  taking  into  consideration  its  properties 
and  mode  of  formation,  the  authors  believe  that  it  has  undoubtedly 

the  constitution  C6H4<__  ^^^,  and  propose  to  term  this  class  of 

compound  azimidoles.  The  compound  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ethvlic  iodide  on  both  azimidole  and  azimidobenzene  must  then  have 

the  constitution  C6H4<^ ^  i^^N. 

The  substance  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  orthonitro- 
hydrazinesulphonic  acid  is  the  corresponding  azimidoh'sulphonic  acid; 
its  dlsodium  salt,  CeHaNsNajSOi  4-  H.^0,  separates  in  colourless 
needles,  which  are  converted  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  into  the 
monoaodiam  salt  CoHiNsSOiNa  +  HjO,  a  sparingly  soluble  substance, 
crvstallisinor  in  needles.     The  free  acid  has  not  yet  been  prepared. 

^  °  H.   G.  C. 
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forms  long  prisms,  wliicli  melt  and  decompose  at  75 — 77°.  It  is 
strongly  basic,  absoi'bing  carbonic  anhydride  from  the  air,  and  has 
powerful  reducing  properties.  The  carbonate  crystallises  in  prisms, 
and  melts  and  decomposes  at  100°;  the  picrate  melts  at  162",  and 
the  nitrate  at  106°  with  violent  decomposition.  In  acid  solution,  it 
reacts  with  benzaldehyde  to  form  benzylidenetolenylhydrazidine,  which 
crystallises  in  white  plates, and  melts  at  154°,  whilst  in  alkalinesolution, 
benzaldehyde  yields  tolcnylhydrazine  henzoate,  melting  at  244°.  Gly- 
oxaleneditolenylliydrazidine,  C2H2[N']S"H-C(]N"H)-C7H7]2,  forms  yellow 

plates,  and  melts  at  252°.     Paratolyltetrazotic  acid,  C■iH.^•C'^         w, 

is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  hydrazidine ;  it 
forms  flat  prisms,  and  melts  at  234°,  becoming  red  and  frothing  up 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  strong  acid,  and  decomposes  carbonates ; 
the  silver  salt  is  a  white,  crystalline  powder.  Acetic  anhydride  does 
not  yield  an  acetyl  derivative  but  a  mixture  of  acetyltolylamidine  and 
ditolylmethylcyanidine.  It  is  remarkable  that  diazobenzene  chloride 
does  not  give  the  expected  diazo-compound  with  tolenylhydrazidine, 
but  converts  it  into  teti^azotic  acid. 

Benzoyltolemjlhydrazidine  crystallises  in  colourless  plates,  and  melts 
at  170°.  It  is  soluble  both  in  acids  and  in  alkalis,  and  acts  as  a  strong 
reducing  agent.     When  it  is  heated  at  120°,  it  is  converted  into  the 

non-reducing phenyltolyltriazole,  Ciii.i'C'^         II       ,  which  crystallises 

in  white  plates  melting  at  170°.  Toluoyltolenylliydrazidine  resembles 
the  benzoyl  compound,  and,  when  heated,  passes  into  ditolyltriazole, 
which  is  described  below. 

Ditolenylhydrazidine,  'N2[_G(C^H^)'l^Ii2']2,  forms  pale  yellow  plates, 
and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  acetone.  Although  stable 
towards  alkalis,  it  is  readily  converted  by  acids  into  ditolyltriazole,  and 
the  same  change  occurs  when  it  is  heated.  At  196°,  the  hydrazidine 
melts,  solidifies  again  slightly  above  this  temperature,  and  then  finally 
melts  at  248°,  the  melting  point  of  the  triazole.  The  hydrochloride  crys- 
tallises in  stellate  groups  of  needles,  the  platinochloride  decomposes 
above  300°,  the  aurochloride  melts  at  154 — 155°,  and  the  nitrate  at  123°. 
The  diacetyl  derivative  forms  long,  white  needles  melting  at  185°. 

The  reaction  of  ditolenylhydrazidine  with  nitrous  acid  is  similar 
to  that  of  dibenzenylhydrazidine.  With  2  mols.  of  sodium  nitrite 
and  dilute  acetic  acid,  it  yields  tolyltetrazotic  acid  and  toluonitrile. 
With  1  mol.  of  the  nitrite  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms 
the  hydrochloride  of  toluoyltolenylhydrazidine,  identical  with  that 
obtained  by  the  action  of  toluic  chloride  on  tolenylhydrazidine, 
whilst  with  4  mols.  of  nitrite  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  the  hydrochloride  of  toluoylnitrosotolenylliydrazidine, 
C,H/C(jS"-NO>NH-NH-CO-C7H7,HC1  +  iHoO.  This  substance  forms 
colourless  prisms,  melts  and  deflagrates  at  119°,  and,  when  boiled  with 
water,  yields  nitrous  acid  and  toluoyltolenylhydrazidine.  The  free 
base  could  not  be  prepared  from  the  hydrochloride. 

Toluoyltolenylhydrazidine,  the  formation  of  which  has  been  de- 
.scribed  above,  crystallises  in  short,  compact  prisms,  and  is  soluble  in 
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strong  alkalis  and  dilute  acids.  Its  hydroclduride  melts  at  203''. 
Both  this  salt  and  the  free  base  reduce  copper  salts  on  boiling. 
When  heated,  the  base  is  converted  into  difolyltriazole, 

which  crj-stallises  from  alcohol  in  colourless  prisms,  melts  at  248°, 
and  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  does  not  reduce  copper 
salts,  and  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids.  The  si'lve)-  salt  decomposes  at 
240°.     Acetylditolylt rlazole  forms  prisms  melting  at  129 — 130°. 

Ditolyldihydrotetrazine,    C-^-.'C'^yj^ ^^"y^^C'C-^-,   crystallises   in 

long,  thin,  yellow  needles,  which  melt  and  become  red  at  235°,  ditolyl- 
tetrazine  (see  below)  being  formed ;  in  the  moist  state,  it  oxidises  on 
exposure  to  air  with  formation  of  ditolyltetrazine,  CieHuNi,  and  is 
converted  into  this  substance  by  other  oxidising  agents.  When 
boiled  Avith  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid,  it  is  reduced,  yielding  a  sub- 
stance which  has  the  composition  of  ditolyltriazole ;  it  has  not  3'et 
been  found  possible,  however,  to  decide  whether  it  is  actually 
identical  or  only  isomeric  with  the  ditolyltriazole  described  above. 
When  ditolyldihydrotetrazine  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
partially  converted  into  the  isomeric  ditolylisodihydrotetrazine,  and 
partially   decomposed    with    formation    of    ditolylbiazoxole  and    \\y- 

drazine.  Ditolylisodihydrotetrazine,  C-^-,'C'^^jT,y^^C'C-Yi.-,  crys- 
tallises in  white  prisms,  melts  without  decomposing  at  295°,  and  does 
not    become    red  when    treated    with    oxidising   agents.     The  aiiro- 

0*0*P-TT 
chloride  melts  at  183°.    Ditolylbiazoxole,  CtH^-C-^      m     '      ,  which  is 

also  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  nitrite  on  a  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  of  toluoyltolenylhydrazidiue,  crystallises  in  lustrous,  flat 
needles,  is  insoluble  in  acids  and  alkalis,  and  melts  at  233 — 234°.  It 
unites  with  1  mol.  of  silver  nitrate  to  form  a  double  compound, 
Ci6HuN20,AgX03,  which  decomposes  above  280°. 

Ditolyltetrazine,  C-;H.i'C<^^[^^C'C-:Ti-,  crystallises  in  dark  bluish- 
red,  flat  needles  or  plates,  and  melts  at  233".  When  boiled  with 
alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  a  compound  of  the  formula,  CisHioX^O,  the 
constitution  of  which  has  not  been  determined. 

Under  certain  conditions  of  experiment,  the  action  of  hydrazine 
on  tolenylimido-ether  yields  ditoli'nylimidine,  CioHivNs,  which  crystal- 
lises in  long,  compact  needles,  and  melts  at  161°.  The  hydrochloride, 
melting  at  252^,  and  the  nitrate,  melting  at  155°,  are  only  sparingly 
s  iluble.  The  aurochloride  melts  and  decomposes  at  148°.  Triacetyl- 
ditolylenylimidiiie  forms  colourless  needles,  and  melts  at  117°. 

A.  H. 

anti-Cinnamaldoxime.  By  K.  Bambi.i:gei;  and  C.  GoLDiJCHMiDi 
(Her.,  1894,  27,  3428— 34:i0).— anti-C'//<wu/«aWoa-me, 

C<,Hi-CH:CH-CH 
II 
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is  formed,  in  addition  to  the  syn-modificatiou,  when  hydroxylamino 
hydrochloride  is  added  to  cinnamaldehyde  suspended  in  caustic  soda. 
Separation  from  the  isomeride  is  effected  by  treatment  with  light 
petroleum  (b.  p.  40 — 70°)  ;  it  melts  at  64 — 65°.  Hydrogen  chloride 
converts  it  into  the  hj-drochloride  of  the  syn-oxime.  The  acetyl 
derivative,  CgHg'XOAc,  melts  at  35'5°,  and  dui'ing  its  preparation 
from  the  anti-modification  the  isomeric  derivative  is  also  formed;  of 
these  two  dei-ivatives,  the  latter  only  is  hydrolysed  by  warm  water. 

M.  O.  F. 

Preparation  of  Benzoic  Anhydride.  Bv  L.  Claisen  (i?^?-., 
1894,  27,  3182— 3184).— Deninger  (J.  pr.  Cihem.,  [2],  50,  479) 
has  found  that  benzoic  chloride  yields  benzoic  anhj^dride  when 
treated  with  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  ;  the  author  has  found 
that  the  latter,  or,  equally  well,  potassium  carbonate,  will  often 
act  as  a  condensation  agent  Avhen  hydrochloric  acid  has  to  be 
removed.  For  example,  if  aniline  or  phenol  is  dissolved  in  ether  or 
benzene,  powdered  potassium  carbonate  added,  and  then  benzoic 
chloride  or  ethylic  chloroformate  gi^adually  added,  condensation  takes 
place.  In  a  similar  manner,  it  is  often  possible  to  replace  one  or  both 
of  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  -CO-CHo-CO*  group  of  1  :  3-diketones 
by  acid  radicles.  For  example,  ethylic  acetoacetate  yields  a  mono- 
benzoic  derivative ;  dibenzoylmethane  and  benzoylacetone  both  mono- 
and  di-derivatives. 

A  convenient  modifi-cation  of  the  Schotten-Baumann  method  is 
also  suggested.  It  is  to  use  alcoholic  sodium  ethoxide  (2  mols.)  with 
1  mol.  of  benzoic  chloride  and  1  niol.  of  the  substance  from  which 
a  benzoic  derivative  is  to  be  prepared.  The  tedious  process  of  shaking 
is  thus  avoided.  C.  F.  B. 

A  New  Class  of  Cyclic  lodo-compounds  from  lodophenyl- 
acetic  acid.  By  W.  Raum  {Ber.,  1894,  27,  3232— 3235).— V.  :Meyer 
and  his  co-workers  have  shown  that  iodobenzoic  acid  can  be  readily 
converted  into  iodosobenzoic  acid  either  by  oxidation  or  by  conver- 
sion into  the  iodochloride  and  acting  on  the  latter  with  water.  The 
iodosobenzoic  acid  thus  formed  exists  in  the  two  tautomeric  forms 

C6Hi<^PQQTT  iiiid  C6il4<^py. _^C)5  the  latter  containing  a  ring  of 

five  atoms.  The  author  has  carried  out  a  similar  series  of  reactions 
with  iodophenylacetic  acid,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  obtain  compounds 
containing  an  analogous  ring  of  six  atoms. 

Orthiodophenylacetic  acid  was  obtained  from  orthiodotoluene, 
according  to  Mabery  and  Robinson's  method,  by  acting  on  it  with 
bromine,  converting  the  orthiodobenzylic  bromide  thus  formed  into 
the  corresponding  nitrile,  and  subjecting  the  latter  to  hydrolysis. 
The  pure  acid  melts  at  110°,  and  not  at  95 — 96°  as  stated  by  Mabery 
and  Robinson.  The  corresponding  iodochloride,  ICU'CeSi-CKi-COOii, 
is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  chloro- 
form, and  forms  yellow  crystals,  which  on  treatment  with  water  do 
not  yield  the  iodoso-derivative,  but  lose  hydrogen  chloride,  forming 

the  compound  CeH.^  i     . 

I  2 
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From  the  composition  alone,  it  might  be  snpposerl  that  the  new 
substance  "vvas  a  mixture  of  the  iodochloride  with  iodophenj-lacetic 
acid,  but  it  behaves  in  all  respects  as  a  homogeneous  compound,  and 
is  insoluble  in  ether,  whereas  both  the  above-named  compounds  are 
readily  soluble  in  that  liquid.  The  compound  therefore  takes  an 
intermediate  position  between  an  iodoso-compound  and  an  iodochlo- 
ride, and  contains  the  nucleus  of  six  atoms  whose  formation  was 
expected. 

Similar  experiments  with  pariodophenylacetic  acid  have  led  to 
totally  diiTercnt  results,  the  iodochloride  being  reconverted  by  boiling 
water  or  alkalis  into  the  original  iodo-acid.  H.  Gr.  C. 

Ethylic  Diazoacetate  and  Picric  acid.  By  E.  Buchnkr  (Ber., 
1894,  27,  o'J50 — o251). — When  ethylic  diazoacetate  is  treated  with 
picric  acid  and  a  little  alcohol,  nitrogen  is  evolved,  and  ethylic  tri- 
miropJienyl glycol! ate,  C6Ho(N'02)3-0-CH2-COOEt,  remains.  It  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  in  yellowish  needles,  and  melts  at  102°.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  other  aliphatic  diazo-compounds  may  react  with  picric 
acid  in  a  similar  manner,  j^ielding  crystalline  substances,  and  this 
reaction  might  then  be  made  use  of  for  their  recognition. 

H.  G.  C. 

Velocity  of  Coumarin  Formation.  By  E.  Hjelt  (Ber.,  1894, 
27,  3331 — 3333). — Coumaric,  methylcoumaric,  and  isopropylcouma- 
ric  acids  exhibit  great  velocity  of  coumarin  formation,  40,  90,  and  70 
per  cent,  respectively  undergoing  conversion  into  the  anhydride 
within  40  minutes,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
c-hydroxy-acids.  Probably  the  double  bond  conditions  the  existence 
of  the  cis-contiguration,  which  is  known  to  be  favourable  to  anhydride 
formation.  C.  F.  B. 

Action  of  Benzylamine   on  Ethylic  Acetoacetate.     By  R. 

MoHLAi  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  337G— 3380).— The  action  of  ammonia, 
methylamine,  and  diethylamine  on  ethylic  acetoacetate  has  beert 
studied  by  numerous  investigators,  who  have  shown  that  the  pro- 
ducts are  amido-derivatives  of  ethylic  crotonate.  According  to  the 
Le  Bel-van't  Hoff  hypothesis,  these  substances  should  exist  in  two 
stereometric  forms,  but  hitherto  no  such  isomerides  iiave  been  iso- 
lated. The  author  has  therefore  examined  the  action  of  an  amine  of 
higher  molecular  weight  on  ethylic  acetoacetate,  namely,  benzylamine, 
and  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  two  stereometric  ethylic  benzyl- 
amidocrotonates. 

When  benzylamine  (1  mol.)  is  added  to  an  ethereal  solution  of 
ethylic  acetoacetate  (1  mol.)  at  —5*^',  an  additive  product,  prob- 
ably of  the  constitution  CH,Pli-NH-C:Me(OH)-CHn-COOEt,  sepa- 
i-ates  in  slender  needles,  but  after  a  time  thei-e  disappear,  and  in 
their  place  compact  crystals  are  deposited.  This  compound,  which 
forms  about  half  the  product,  crystallises  in  tasteless  prisms  melting^ 
at  79 — 80°,  has  the  composition  and  molecular  weight  of  an  ethylic 
levzylamidocrotonate,  CHjPh-NH-CMeiCH-COOEt,  and  is  distin- 
gui.'-hed  as  the  a-derivative.  When  heated  above  its  melting  point, 
it  is  converted  into  the  stereoisomeride,  or  /3-derivative,  which  is  also 
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contained  in  qaantit}'  iu  the  original  product  of  the  action  of  benzjl- 
amine  on  ethylic  acetoacetate,  and  is  formed  almost  quantitatively  if 
these  two  substances  are  not  cooled  -svell  during  the  mixing.  It 
crystallises  in  tabular  prisms  melting  at  21 — 21-5",  is  volatile  in  a 
current  of  steam,  has  a  sweet,  and  at  the  same  time  peppery,  taste, 
and,  under  the  iuflaence  of  light,  is  gradually  transformed  into  the 
a-derivative. 

Neither  of  the  isomerides  can  be  distilled,  decomposition  taking 
place  at  270 — SOC  ;  methane,  hydrogen,  and  oxides  of  carbon  pass  off 
first,  followed  by  ethylic  acetate,  acetone,  and  alcohol,  whilst  the 
residue  contains  dibenzylcarbamide  and  certain  basic  compounds. 

When  benzvlamine  and  ethylic  acetoacetate  are  heated  together 
under  pressure,  the  action  proceeds  in  a  different  manner,  a  sub- 
stance being  formed  which  is  either  henzijl-li-amidocrotonohenzylaviide, 
CHoPh-XH-CMe:CH-CO-XH-CH,Ph,  or  henzijl-ji-imidohutyrohenzyl- 
amide,  CHoPh-XlCMe-CHvCO-XH-CHsPh,  as  it  is  resolved  by  acids 
into  benzvlamine  and  henzylacetoacetaviide, 

COMe-CHo-CO-XH-CHoPh, 

which  crystallises  in  prisms  melting  at  96 — 97°,  and  has   no  basic 
properties. 

That  the  compounds  above  described  have  in  reality  the  constitu- 
tion assigned  to  them,  and  are  not  the  isomeric  ethylic  benzyl-/3-imido- 
butyrates,  CH^Ph-XiCMe-CHo-COOEt,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
benzylamine  has  no  action  on  ethylic  diethylacetoacetate,  even  at 
100^  H.  G.  C. 

Separation  of  the  DihydropMhalic  Acids.  By  W.  V.  Peoost 
i^Ber.,  lS9-i,  27,  3185). — Dihydrophthalic  acid,  melting  at  215° 
(Astie,  Annalen,  258,  188),  was  prepared,  and  its  acid  strychnine 
salt  crystallised.  The  acid  obtained  from  the  crystals  gave  a  sodium 
salt  that  was  distinctly  dextrorotatory  ;  from  the  mother  liquor  a 
levorotatory  sodium  salt  was  obtained.  C.   F.  B. 

Condensation  of  Benzaldehyde  with  Glutaric  acid.     By  E. 

FiTTK,  and  S.  RoEDEL  (Annalen,  1894,  282,  338 — oil). — Beuzylklene- 
fjlntanc  acid,  CHPh:C(COOH)-CH,-CHo-COOH,  is  thus  prepared. 
The  product  of  the  interaction  of  benzaldehyde,  sodium  glutarate,  and 
acetic  anhydride  is  submitted  to  distillation  in  a  current  of  steam, 
whereby  unaltered  benzaldehyde  is  removed  ;  the  residue,  after  pre- 
liminary purification,  is  separated  from  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids  by 
conversion  into  the  calcium  salts,  the  salt  of  the  new  acid  being 
almost  insoluble  in  hot  water.  The  acid  crystallises  in  silky  needles, 
melts  at  175",  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  benzene,  chloroform,  aud 
carbon  bisulphide.  The  calcium  and  barium  salts  crystallise  with 
IHsO.  The  silver  salt  is  a  white,  fiocculent  precipitate,  stable 
towards  light. 

Benzylglutaric  acid,  CHoPh-CH(C00H)-CH2-CH,-C00H,  is  ob- 
tained by  reducing  benzylideneglataric  acid  with  sodium  amalgam. 
The  calcium  salt  crystallises  with  ^  mol.  HjO ;  the  barium  salt  with 
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2^  niols.  HoO  ;  and  the  silver  salt  is  a  white  precipitate,  stable  towards 
liirht. 

^Dibromohenztjlglnfarw  acid,  CB.FhBv-CBv(C00B.yCB.,'C'H.2-C00'iI, 
is  prepared  hy  the  action  of  bromine  in  diffused  sunlight  on  benzyl- 
ideneglntaric  acid  suspended  in  chlovofoi'm ;  it  decomposes  at 
191_192°  without  melting. 

Bromohenzijlglntaric  acid,  Ci2Hi3Br04,  is  obtained  by  heating  benzyl- 
ideneglutaric  acid  with  concentrated  hydrobromic  acid  in  a  sealed 
tube  at  100°  ;  it  melts  and  decomposes  at  158 — 159°,  and  is  practically 
insoluble  in  all  ordinary  indifferent  solvents.  A.  R.  L. 

Synthesis  of  Unsaturated  Dicarboxylic  acids  from  Ketones 
and  Diethylic  Succinate.  By  H.  .Stobhe  (Annalen,  1894,  282, 
280 — 319). — The  .synthesis  of  teraconic  acid  (7-dimethylitaconic 
acid)  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethoxide  on  a  mixture  of  acetone  and 
diethylic  succinate  has  already  been  described  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  15). 
The  mixture  of  acids  forming  the  secondary  product  probably  con- 
taijis  the  isomeric  aticonic  acid.  Fittig  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  691)  has 
named  the  acids  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  the 
itaconic  acids,  aticonic  acids. 

r/-MethylphemjUfaco7iic  acid,  C00H-CH2-C(C00H):CMePh,  is  pre- 
pared  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethoxide  (2  mols.)  on  diethylic 
succinate  (1  mol.)  and  acetophenone  (2  mols.).  The  product  is 
acidified,  the  crude  crystalline  mass  dissolved  in  benzene,  and  carbon 
bisulphide  added  ;  the  precipitated  acid  is  then  recrystallised  from 
benzene  or  water.  An  isomeric  aticonic  acid  is  separated  from 
the  mother  liquor  (see  below).  7-Methylphenylitaconic  acid  sepa- 
rates from  water  in  ]ancet-.shaped  crystals,  and  melts  and  decomposes 
at  161 — 163°.  The  harinm  salt  forms  stellate  groups  of  needles  ;  the 
silver  salt  is  a  flocculent  precipitate,  tolerably  stable  towards  light ; 
and  the  calcium  salt  crystallises  in  well-formed  prisms. 

ppr  PO 

'f-Methylphenylparaconic  acid,  COOH'CH-^  i     ,  is  obtained 

when  7-methylphenylitaconic  acid  is  heated  on  the  water  bath  with 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  or  with  hydi-o- 
chloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'15  ;  also,  when  the  last-named  acid  is  treated 
in  the  cold  with  hydrobromic  acid  saturated  at  0°.  It  forms  stellate 
groups  of  needles,  and  melts  at  123 — 124°.  The  calcium  salt  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  silver  salt  is  readily  soluble  in 
water. 

pjT riQ 

"l-Methylphenyl-fi-hromoparaconic  acid,  COOH-CBr<         -pi,  A    '  ^'* 

obtained  by  brominating  7-methylphenylitaconic  acid  ;  it  crystallises 
f)'om  benzene  in  stellate  groups  of  needles,  and  melts  at  152 — 153** 
with  decomposition  ;  when  reduced  Avith  sodium  amalgam,  it  is  quan- 
titatively converted    into   7-methylphi'nylparaconic  acid.      'y-Methyl- 

pTJ CO 

vlienylaconic  acid,  COOH'C'^^,,  ,^,  1  ,  is  formed  when  the  last- 
-^      ''  ^CMePli-0 

described  bromo-acid  is   boiled    with   water ;   it  crystallises  in  fou}'- 
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sided  prisms,  melts  at  17S — 179°,  and  is  converted  into  7-methyl- 
phenylparaconic  acid  Avhen  treated  with  sodium  amalgam. 

The  acid  isomeric  with  7-methylphenylitaconic  acid,  obtained  in 
the  preparation  of  the  latter  (see  above),  forms  needles,  melts  at 
142 — 143°,  and  is  probably  metliylphemjlaticonic  acid;  it  yields  a 
bi-omolactonic  acid,  Ci2H,iBr04,  Avhich  melts  at  175°. 

By  the  action  of  sodium  ethoxide  on  a  mixture  of  methyl  ethyl 
ketone  and  diethylic  succinate,  two  isomerides,  ^/-mefhyiethylaticonic 
acid  and  '^i-methy'lethylitaconic  acid,  are  formed.  The  latter  is  pro- 
duced in  the  lesser  amount,  and  is  less  soluble  in  ether  than 
the  former ;  it  melts  and  decomposes  at  165 — 167°.  '^/-Methijl- 
ethylat iconic  acid  melts  at  141 — 142'^ ;  the  barium  salt  crystallises  with 
3HoO. 

CH, CO 

^/-MetJiyJethyljjaraconic  acid,  COOE[-CH<        '        '     ,    is  produced 

when  7-methyIethylaticonic  acid  is  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ; 
it  crystallises  from  benzene  in  prisms,  and  melts  at  125 — 126°. 

<^/-Methylethi/lbrovioparaconic  acid,  C8HuBr04,  separates  from  water 
in  monosymmetric  crystals.  a  :  h  :  c  =  1'8275  :  1  :  1*5087  ;  /3  = 
41°  13',  and  melts  at  160 — 161°.  If  reduced  with  sodium  amalgam, 
it  yields  7-methylparaconic  acid. 

Ethylic  hydrogen  diphenyUtaconate,  COOH-CHo.-C(COOEt):CPho, 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethoxide  on  a  mixture  of  benzo- 
phenone  and  diethylic  succinate  ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  melts  at  124-5 — 125-5°.  On  hydrolysis  with  alkali,  it  yields 
dipJienylitaconic  acid,  COOH-CH2-C(COOH):CPh2,  which  melts  and 
decomposes  at  160°.  A.  R.  L. 

Magnesiumdiphenyl.  By  F.  Waga  {Annalen,  1894,  282,  320— 
333). — The  author  has  observed  that  mercurydiphenyl  and  magne- 
sium powder  may  frequently  be  heated  together  at  200 — 210°,  as  Fleck 
directs  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  622),  for  as  long  as  40  hours  without  any  action 
taking  place,  and  that  the  decomposition  commences  suddenly  without 
carbonisation  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to  220°.  He  also  finds 
that,  when  the  temperature  is  maintained  at  200 — 210°,  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  mercuric  chloride  accelerates  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action.  The  decomposition  proceeds  with  regularity 
at  180 — 185°  if  the  mixture  of  mercurydiphenyl  and  magnesium  is 
moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  ethylic  acetate.  Whereas  an  addition 
of  mercury  and  (excess  of  ?)  magnesium  is  without  essential  in- 
fluence, that  of  ammonium  chloride  and  mercury  phenyl  chloride 
checks  the  reaction.  When  once  the  action  has  commenced,  it 
should  be  carried  to  the  end  without  intermission.  The  crude 
magnesiumdiphenyl  must  be  treated  with  benzene  to  remove  the 
mercury  compounds  with  which  it  is  contaminated  ;  a  small  quantity 
of  dipheuyl  and  metallic  mercury  are  produced  in  the  reaction  just 
described.  When  either  magnesium  jiowder  or  magnesium  amalgam, 
moistened  with  ethylic  acetate,  is  heated  with  diphenyl  at  180 — 185°, 
no  magnesiumdiphenyl  is  obtained. 

Magnesiumdiphenyl  x-eacts  with  benzoic  chloride,  forming  benzo- 
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phenone ;  with  acetic  chloride,  forming  acetophenone  ;  with  sulph- 
niyl  chloride,  t'ormiut;-  diphenyl ;  with  benzoic  sulphochloride,  form- 
ing diphenylsulphone  ;  with  arsenious  chloride,  forming  arsenious 
phenyl  chloride,  AsCUPh  ;  with  stannic  chloride,  forming  stannicdi- 
phenyl  chloride,  SnCljPho,  which  interacts  with  water,  yielding 
stannicdiphenyl  hydroxychloride,  >Sn(0H)ClPb2 ;  and  with  chloi'O- 
forra,  forniing  triphenylmethane.  In  some  cases,  the  reagents  are 
mixed  alone  ;  in  others  the  magnesiumdiphenyl  is  dissolved  in  a 
mixtare  of  benzene  and  ether.  The  product  of  the  action  of  niag- 
nesiamdiphenyl  on  carbon  tetrachloride  consists  of  a  small  quantity 
of  triphenylmethane  and  a  dark,  resinons  substance;  whilst  a  colour- 
ing matter,  perhaps  benzaurin,  OH.*CPh'.(C6H4'OH)2,  is  formed  from 
magnesiumdiphenyl  and  benzotrichloride.  In  neither  of  the  last 
two  experiments  was  the  hitherto  unknown  tetraphenylmethane 
isolated.  A.  R.  L. 

Diphenylsulphone  Derivatives.  By  O.  Hensberg  (Ber.,  1894, 
27,  3259^  o261). — Benzenesulphinic  acid  reacts  with  quinones  and 
paranitrosamines  in  a  similar  manner  to  hydi'ochloric  acid  (Uer.,  19, 
2010). 

Paradlhydro,vi/dipheni/hnIp]i,one,  C6H;5(OH).i*S02Ph,  prepared  from 
quinone  and  benzenesulphinic  acid,  forms  colourless  prisms  which  are 
soluble  in  alkalis  and  alkali  carbonates.  On  oxidation,  it  is  con- 
verted into  the  corresponding  quhioue,  C6H302*S02Ph,  which  melts  at 
196°.    The  dibenzoate  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  melting  at  186°. 

Diphe7iyldisHlphonedi)nethyljparaphenyle7tediam.i)ie, 

NMe2-C6H2(S02Ph)2-NH2, 

is  obtained  from  nitrosodimefchylaniline  and  benzenesulphinic  acid  ; 
it  forms  slender,  yellow  crystals,  melting  at  223°.  Mineral  acids 
produce  colourless,  (crystalline  salts,  which  are  decomposed  by  water. 
The  aci'fi/l  derivative  melts  at  about  252''.  The  amine  is  not  acted  on 
by  hydrochloric  acid  at  13U— 140^  A.  H. 

Synthesis  of  Derivatives  of  Indole  and  Glycocine.  By  O. 
HiN.sBER(;  and  J.  RosKNZwKiG  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  3253 — 3258;  compare 
Abstr.,  1888,372;  1892,  1458).— Glyoxal  .sodium  hydrogen  sulphite 
reacts  in  dilute  alcoholic  solution  with  primary  and  secondary  amines 
to  form  either  glycocine  or  indole  derivatives.  Of  the  amines  which 
have  been  hitherto  used,  benzylamine,  piperidine,  aniline,  ortho-  and 
para-toluidine,  and  orthamidobenzoic  acid  yield  glycocine  com- 
pounds ;  a-  and  ^-naphthylamine  and  ethylnaphthylamine  form 
indole  derivatives,  whilst  methyluniline  and  ethylaniline  yield  a 
mixture  of  the  two.  The  following  have  been  prepared  in  addition  to 
those  previously  described.      Orthotohddoarctir  orthotoluidide , 

C,H/NH-CH,-CO-NH-C,H:, 

forms  white,  vitreous  plates,  melting  at  94°,  and  gives  crystalline 
salts  with  the  mineral  acids.  Anthranilic  acid  reacts  with  the  glyoxal 
solution  to  form  the  dicurhoirylic  acid  of  aidlidoacetanillde, 

COOH-CoHi-NH-CO-CH2-NH-CaH4-COOH, 
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wliicli  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  nielting  at  2o0°,  and  does  not 
form  salts  with  mineral  acids  ;  this  is  accompanied  by  orthocarhoxij- 
anilidoacetic  acid,  COOH-CeHi-NH-GH/COOH,  which  is  soluble  in 
hot  water,  and  crystallises  in  flat  prisms,  melting  at  207°.  The  same 
substance  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  anthranilic  acid  on  mono- 
chloracetic  acid.  Piperidoacetic  inperidide,  C5NHio*CH2'CO'C5NHi,„ 
forms  large  prisms,  and  melts  at  51°  ;  the  platinocliloride  decomposes 
at  212°. 

l"-Ethyl-/i-naphtliindolesulphonic  acid,  which  has  been  previously 
described,  forms  a  silver  salt,  which  crystallises  from  hot  water  in 
brown  needles,  and  decomposes  at  120°.  When  a  solution  of  its 
sodium  salt  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole 
of  the  sulphur  is  eliminated,  partly  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  anhj-- 

dride,    l"-ethyhiaphthindole,    CioH6<^  prr^CH,    being   formed;    the 

latter  is  readily  volatile  with   steam,  and  crystallises  in  small,  white 

needles,  melting  at  73°.    It  gives  the  indole  reaction,  and  forms  a  deep 

red  colouring  matter  with  diazobenzene  chloride.     Sodium  V-methyl- 

NMe 
indolestdphcniate,  C6H4<^_pTT^C'S02Xa,  is   obtained,   together  with 

methylphenylglycocine,  when  methylaniline  is  treated  with  the  gly- 
oxal  solution ;  it  crystallises  from  water  in  white  plates,  and  is  not 
decomposed   at  300"'.     When  warmed  with   hydrochloric   acid,  it  is 

readily  converted    into    l"-methyloxi?idole,    CsHi^^p^j   ^CO,    which 

crystallises  in  needles,  melting  at  89°.  The  sodium  salt  of  the 
sulphonic  acid  reacts  with  bromine  in  alkaline  solution  to  form  a 
mixture  of  two  isatins,  which  are  being  further  investigated.  Ethyl- 
aniline  behaves  like  methylaniline.  A.  H. 

Tetramethyldiamidobenzhydrol.  By  H.  Weil  (Ber.,  1894,  27, 
3316 — 3317). — When  this  substance  is  boiled  with  dilute  mineral 
acids  or  with  acetic  acid,  it  is  decomposed  into  dimethylaniline  and 
dimethylamidobenzaldehyde  ;  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  benzhj'drol 
itself,  condenses  with  the  dimethylaniline  to  form  leuco-violet. 

Dimethylamidobenzaldehyde  forms  benzylidene  compounds  with 
primary  aromatic  amines  even  in  acid  solutions,  a  coloration  or  a 
coloured  precipitate  being  produced  ;  the  reaction  is  especially  delicate 
vvdth  benzidine  compounds.  C.  F.  B. 

Diphenylmethane  Colouring  Matters.  By  K.  Albkecht  (Ber., 
1894,  2 7,  3294—3299) . — Tetramefhyldiamidodiphemjlamidoacetonitrile 
or  hydrocyanauramine,  NH2-C(CN)(C6H4-NMe3)3,  is  prepared  by  the 
interaction  of  potassium  cyanide  and  auramine  in  alcoholic  solution  at 
the  ordinary  temperature ;  it  is  deposited  in  colourless  crystals,  melts 
at  130",  and  is  resolved  into  hydrogen  cyanide  and  auramine.  The 
yield  is  90  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical.  By  the  prolonged  action  of 
boiling  water,  or  more  rapidly  with  glacial  acetic  acid  or  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  nitrile  is  hydrolysed,  ammonia  is  eliminated, 
and  the  resulting  carbino),  in  presence  of  zinc  chloride  or  sodium  chlo- 
ride, is  converted  into  the  chloride,  NMe2-C6H4-C(CN):C6H4:NMe2Cl. 
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This  compound  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrites  on  the  nitrile 
in  acid  solution,  and  has  been  previously  obtained  by  H.  Weil  (Ber., 
1884f,  17,  1403)  by  the  oxidation  of  tetraniethyldianiidodiphcnyl- 
acetonitrile ;  it  crystallises  in  green  needles,  and,  in  presence  of 
tannin,  dyes  cotton  yellowish-g-reen. 

Tefraviethyldiamidodiphenylamidoacetainide, 

NH2-C(C6H4-2^Meo),-CO-XH,, 

is  prepared  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  the  nitrile 
at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  it  crystallises  in  colourless,  lustrous 
needles,  and  melts  at  170°.  The  yield  is  85—90  per  cent,  of  the 
nitrile  employed.  The  compound  is  stable,  and  does  not  readily  react 
with  alcoholic  potash  or  zinc  dust ;  but  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid, 
the  group  CONHo  is  eliminated  ;  the  resulting  hydroxy- derivative  is 
greenish-yellow.  The  acetamide  chloride  is  crystalline  and  colour- 
less. 

Tetrainethyldiamidodiphenylamtdoacetic  acid, 

NHo-C(C6H4-NMe.>)s-COOH, 

formed  by  the  prolonged  action  of  alcoholic  potash,  on  the  acetamide, 
is  yellow,  crystalline,  sparingly  sohible,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at 
171°.  With  nitrous  acid,  auramine  is  regenerated.  The  hydrochloride 
and  sodium  Knit  are  colourless  and  crystalline,  and  react  with  glacial 
acetic  acid  like  the  acetamide. 

Tetrainethyldiamidodipheiiylglycollamide, 

OH-CCCeHi-NMeOo/CONH^, 

is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  chloride  on 
the  acetamide  ;  it  crystallises  with  alcohol,  and  melts  at  162 — 163° ; 
the  anhydrous,  yellow  crystals  melt  at  140 — 142°.  With  tannin  as  a 
mordant,  it  dyes  cotton  a  pure  greenish- blue,  but  the  colour  is 
unstable.  The  basic  properties  of  the  compound  are  feeble  ;  the  salts 
di.ssolve  in  water  with  a.  blue  coloi'ation,  but  soon  dissociate.  The  salts 
of  tetramnthyldiamidodipheyiyhjlyroUic  acid,  OH-C  (C6H4*NMe2)2*COOH, 
are  prepared  like  those  of  the  acetic  acid  (see  above),  and  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  chloride  on  the  amidoacetic  acid ;  the 
free  acid  has  not  been  isolated.  The  potassium  salt  crystallises  in 
colourless,  slender  needles. 

The  i-eplacement  of  hydrogen  in  tetramethyldiamidodiphenyl 
carbinol  by  the  CN-,  CONH2-,  or  COOH-groups  respectively,  causes 
the  colour  to  change  from  blue  to  green  and  greenish-blue,  and  its 
intensity  is  considerably  diminished.  J.  B.  T, 

Pyronines.  By  J.  Bii;iri!iN.;ER  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  3299—3305; 
compare  K.  Mohlau  and  P.  Koch,  this  vol.,  i,  46). — The  term  pyro- 
nine  is  applied  to  a  class  of  dyes  formed  by  the  conden.sation  of  alde- 
hydes (1  mol.)  with  dialkylmetamidophenols  (2  niols.).  Dimethyl- 
metamidophenol  melts  at  80°,  readily  dissolves  in  acids  and  alkalis, 
and  produces  mirrors  with  silver  and  gold  salts.  Diethylmetamido- 
phenol  iX'Scmbles  the  dimethyl  derivative,  and  melts  at  74°.  The 
preparation  of  tetramethyldiamidodihydroxydiphenylmothane  from 
formaldehyde  and  dimethylmetamidophenol  has  been  previously  de- 
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scribed.  The  hijdrocJihride,  GnH2sOo]Sr2,2HCl  +  II2O,  crystallises  in 
rose-colonred  plates  and  melts  at  llC,  the  zincochloride  in  needles  ; 
the  hydrochloride  of  the  benzoyl  derivative  crystallises  in  colourless 
needles,  melts  at  141^,  and  gives  a  blue  coloration  with  lead  peroxide. 

Tetramethyldiamidodiphenylviethane  oxide.  CH2i[C6H3(K^Ie2)]2'0, 
prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  dihydroxy-derivative, 
crystallises  in  lustrous  needles  or  plates,  melts  at  116°,  and  is  rapidly 
oxidised  by  exposui-e  to  lig-ht.  By  the  prolonged  action  of  the  acid 
on  the  anhydro-base,  a  compound  is  obtained  which  has  a  strong  blue 
fluorescence,  changing  to  green  on  the  addition  of  acid  ;  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  technical  dye,  is  pi'obably  formed  by  the  eliminaiion 
of  the  dimethylamine  group,  and  is  being  further  investigated. 
When  oxidised,  the  anhydro-base  yields  the  carbinol  derivative, 
OH*CH![C6H3(NJ\Je2)]2^0,  which  closely  resembles  rosaniline  in  appear- 
ance. The  alcoholic  and  acetone  solutions  are  red,  with  a  yellow 
fluorescence ;  the  benzene  solution  exhibits  no  fluorescence.  The 
hydrochloride  crystallises  in  steel-blue,  lustrous  needles. 

Ethylidenetetramethyldimetamidophenol, 

CHMe[C6H3(NMe2)-OH]2, 

forms  colourless  crystals  melting  at  167°,  not  at  140°  as  stated  by 
Mohlau  and  Koch.  The  benzoyl  derivative  has  been  prepared,  and 
gives  a  pale  blue  coloration  with  acetic  acid  and  lead  peroxide. 

J.  B.  T. 

Symmetrical  Orthodiamidobenzophenone.  By  W.  Staedel 
(Ber.,  1894,  27,  3362— 3863).— The  author  has  recently  shown 
(Abstr.,  1894,  i,  599)  that  the  substance  usually  known  as  7-diamido- 
benzophenone  is  in  reality  symmetrical  orthodiamidobeuzopbeuone. 
Since  Gram  has  shown  {hiaug.  Diss.,  Jena,  1892)  that  tetranitro- 
diphenylmethane  is  readily  converted  into  symmetrical  diamidoacri- 
dine,  it  appeared  probable  that  the  above  diamido-derivative  could 
in  a  similar  manner  be  converted  into  acridine  or  acridone,  and  on 
examination  this  proved  to  be  the  case,  although  the  reactions  do  not 
proceed  so  well  as  in  the  case  of  tetranitrodiphenylmethane.  To 
obtain  acridine,  the  diamido-compound  is  heated  with  zinc  dust, 
whilst  acridone  is  formed  by  heating  it  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  zinc  chloride. 

Tlae  author  has  shown  in  his  previous  paper  that  diamidobenzo- 
phenone  is  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  xanthone ;  at  the  same 
time  an  isomei-ic  substance  is  always  obtained,  which  the  author  re- 

gards  as  a  hydruxydiphenylene  ketone,  '        ^CO,    its    formation 

being  analogous  to  that  of  fluorene  from  orthamidodiphenylmethane 
(this  vol.,  i,  52).  H.  G.  C. 

Preparation  of  Orthamidobenzophenone  and  Synthesis  of 
Acridone.  By  C.  Gkakbk  and  F.  Ullmaxx  (Ber.,  1894.  27,  3483— 
3484). —  Orthamidobenzophenone  is  prepared  b}-  the  action  of  sodium 
hypobromite  on  orthobenzoylbenzamide  ;  the  yield  is  about  40  grams 
from   £0  grams  of  phthalic  anhydride.     Attempts  to  prepare  acri- 
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tline  from  this  by  the  action  of  various  dehydrating  agents  were 
uot  very  successful ;  tlie  best  results  were  obtained  with  phosphorus 
chloride  aud  calcium  oxide.  Acridone  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
lead  oxide  on  orthamidobenzophenone  at  350 — 360°  ;  the  yield  is 
50  per  cent. 

Orthohydroxybenzophenone  in  small,   and  fluorenono,    '        >C0, 

O6XI4 

in  large,  quantity,  are  formed  from  the  amidophenone  by  means  of 

the    diazo-reaction.      The     action    is    similar   to    that    observed    by 

O.  Fischer  and  H.  Schmidt,  who  prepared  fluorene  and  orthoh^'droxy- 

diphenylrae thane  from  orthamidodiphenylmethane  (this  vol.,  i,  52). 

J.  B.  T. 

Condensations  with  Formaldehyde.  By  H.  Weil  (Ber.,  1894, 
27,  3314 — 3316). — When  formaldehyde  and  paranitrotolueue  are 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  solution  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  dinitroditolylmethane  is  formed.  This  must  have  the 
niti'O-oTOups  in  the  meta-position  with  regard  to  the  CH2  group,  for 
the  only  other  position  possible  is  the  ortho,  and  this  is  disproved  by 
the  fact  that  the  diamido-corapound,  which  the  dinitro-componnd 
yields  when  reduced  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  has  no  tendency 
to  form  an  acridine.  This  di a  midoditolijl methane  melts  at  98 — 100'^, 
and  yields  a  diacetyl  derivative  melting  at  270°. 

Unlike  Schopff  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  600),  the  author  has  found  that 
diphenylmethane-3  :  3'-dicarboxylic  acid  softens  at  240°,  and  does 
not  melt  until  254°.  C.  F.  B. 

Constitution    of   Fluorindines    and    Rosindulines.     By    F. 

KEniiMANX  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  3348 — 3350). — Acetamidonaphthaqui- 
none  [O2 :  NHAc  =  1:2:4]  (this  vol.,i,  151)  condenses  with  phenyl- 
orthophenylenedianiine,  yielding  two  isomeric  azonium  bases,  the 
hydrochlorides  of  which  have  the  formula 


NHAc-CioHs<Jpj^j.j>C,H„ 

in  which  the  NHAc-  and  NPhCl-groups  are,  for  the  two  isomerides, 
respectively  in  the  meta-  and  para-positions.  The  tirst  loses  acetic 
acid  when  hydrolysed,  with  formation  of  rosinduline  hydrochloride, 
which  is  therefore  a  true  azonium  compound.  The  relation  of  induline 
to  safranine  is  then  expressed  by  the  formulae 

C.  F.  B. 

Constitution  of  Safranines.  By  C.  Ris  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  3318— 
3,310).  — liy  acting  on  the  indamine,  NHo-CfiHrNiCeHiiNH,  with 
paramidnacetanilide,  an  acetylamidosafranine  has  been  prepared,  and 
from  this,  by  hydrolysis,  an  amido.safraiiine  ;  these  exhibit  the  same 
colours  as  safranine  itself.  In  a  similar  way  an  acetylamido-  and  an 
amido-dimethylsafranine  were  prepared,  and  found  to  have  the  same 
colonr  as  dimethylsafranine.     From  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of 
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a  third  amido-group  produces  no  cliange  in  the  colour,  it  is  concluded 
that  Berntlisen's  symmetrical  formula  for  safranine  (Abstr.,  1887, 
139)  is  more  probable  than  the  unsymmetrical  one  proposed  by  Witt 
(Abstr.,  188?,  250).  C.  F.  B. 

Diphenylbenzenes.  By  L.  Olgiati  (Be,:,  1894,  27,  3385 — 
3397). — Of  the  three  possible  diphenylbenzenes,  two  are  at  present 
known,  namely,  paradiphenylbenzene,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  a  mixture  of  paradibromobenzene  and  bromobenzene,  and 
isodipheny] benzene,  the  constitution  of  which  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty. It  has  been  shown  that  oxidising  agents  partially  convert  it 
into  metadiphenylcarboxylic  acid,  but  as  large  quantities  of  para- 
diphenylcarboxylic  acid  and  terephthalic  acid  are  simultaneously 
formed,  this  affords  no  conclusive  proof  of  its  constitution;  the 
author  has  therefore  subjected  the  iso-compound  to  a  fresh  investi- 
gation. 

For  its  preparation,  benzene  vapour  was  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  and  the  diphenyl  formed  at  the  same  time  separated  by  frac- 
tional distillation.  To  separate  isodiphenylbenzene  from  the  para- 
derivative,  the  alcoholic  mother  liquors  from  the  crystallisation  of 
paradiphenylbenzene  were  evaporated,  the  residue  extracted  with 
light  petroleum,  the  latter  distilled  off,  the  residue  fractionated,  and 
the  fraction  boiling  at  350 — 400°  again  subjected  to  the  same  treat- 
ment. To  finally  remove  the  para-compound,  the  product  was  dis- 
solved in  carbon  bisulphide  and  suflEcieut  bromine  added  to  form  the 
monobromo-derivative,the  paradiphenylbenzene  remaining  unchanged. 
The  monobromisodiphenylbenzene  is  extracted  with  light  petroleum 
and  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  and  hot  alcohol ;  on  pouring  the 
mixture  into  water,  pure  isodiphenylbenzene  separates,  and,  after 
crystallisation,  melts  at  84 — 85°.  It  gives  no  trace  of  paradiphenyl- 
carboxylic  acid  on  oxidation,  and  is  therefore  free  from  the  para- 
compound,  whereas  the  px'oduct  previously  obtained  has  contained 
the  latter  in  quantity,  thus  accounting  for  the  presence  of  the  para- 
derivatives  in  the  oxidation  products.  As  the  subsequent  investiga- 
tion has  shown  that  it  is  in  reality  the  meta-derivative,  the  name 
isodiphenylbenzene  need  no  longer  be  employed. 

Bromometadiplienylhenzene,  CsHsPh-^Br,  is  obtained  as  described 
above,  and  forms  spherical  aggregates  of  silvery-white  needles 
melting  at  31°.  On  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid 
solution,  it  is  converted  into  hromometadiplieitylcarhoxylic  acid, 
CioHsBr-COOH,  which  forms  small,  rhomboidal  plates  melting  at  242°, 
and  may  be  sublimed ;  the  barium  salt,  with  r-|H20.  is  a  crystolline 
precipitate,  the  calcium  salt,  with  4H2O,  and  the  silver  salt  amorphous 
precipitates.  The  methylic  salt,  Ci->HsBr'COOMe,  forms  feather}^ 
aggregates  of  short  prisms  melting  at  67°,  and  the  ethylic  salt  is  a 
syrup.  When  the  acid  is  treated  ^\-ith  zinc  dust  and  soda,  it  is  con- 
verted chiefly  into  metadiphenylcarboxylic  acid,  thns  proving  that 
the  diphenylbenzene  from  which  it  is  derived  is  in  reality  the  meta- 
derivative.  Attempts  to  oxidise  the  bromometadiphenylcarboxylic 
acid  further  were  not  successful,  total  decomposition  taking  place ; 
hence  it  is  probable  that  the  bromine  atom  is  combined  with  the  same 
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nucleus  as  the  carboxyl  i^^i-oup,  as  otherwise  bromobenzoic  add  woald 
probably  have  been  formed. 

By  the  continued  action  of  bi'omine  on  metadiphenylbenzene,  it  is 
finally  converted  into  tvfrabnnnometadipheai/lbeuzsne, 

CeHaBr.-CeHaBr-CeHiBr, 

which  crystallises  in  stellate  g-roups  of  slender  plates  melting  at  181°, 
and,  on  oxidation,  yields  a  mixtui'e  of  bromobenzoic  acids,  the  pro- 
perties of  these  agreeing  with  those  of  1  :  8  :  4-dibromobenzoic  acid 
and  pai'abromobenzoic  acid. 

Parabromoparadiphenylbciizene,  C6H4Ph'C6H4Br,  is  prepared  b}'- 
subjecting  the  hydrocarbon  to  the  action  of  bromine  vapour,  and  is 
separated  by  sublimation  from  the  dibromo-compound  simultaneously 
formed  in  larger  quantity  ;  it  crystallises  in  lustrous  plates  melting 
at  228°,  and,  on  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution, 
yields  parabromodiphenylcarboxijlic  acid,  CeHiBr'CeHi'COOH,  which 
crystallises  in  small  needles,  and  may  be  sublimed  ;  on  reduction, 
it  yields  paradiphenylcarboxylic  acid.  DiparabrornGparadiphenylbeu- 
zene,  CeHiBr'CoHi'CfiHiBr,  is  obtained  together  with  the  mouobromo- 
(lerivative,  and  is  a  heavy,  white,  ci'ystalline  powder  melting  at  304". 
On  oxidation,  it  yields  parabromobenzoic  acid  in  quantity,  the  central 
nucleus  being  destroyed,  with  formation  of  two  molecules  of  the  acid. 
^Several  salts  of  parabromobenzoic  acid  were  prepared ;  the  lead 
salt  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in  lustrous  plates,  the  cadmiuvi 
and  copper  salts  are  crj'stalline  pi'ecipitates,  and  the  methylic  salt, 
CcHiBr-COOMe,  forms  volatile  plates,  having  an  odour  resembling 
aniseed,  and  melting  at  74°. 

Tetrabromoparadiplienylbenzene,  C6H4Br'C6H3Br2'C6H4Br,  obtained  by 
treating  paradiphenylbenzene  or  either  of  the  above  bromo-derivatives 
with  an  excess  of  bromine,  crystallises  in  long,  very  thin  needles 
melting  at  245°  ;  on  oxidation,  it  is  converted  into  parabromobenzoic 
acid,  but  the  yield  is  very  poor.  H.   G.   C. 

Thio- derivatives  of  /:i-Naphthol.  By  G.  Tassixatu  (J5er,,  1894, 
27,  3238). — In  connection  with  the  recent  paper  of  Henriques  on  the 
above  subject  (this  vol.,  i,  103)  the  author  points  out  that  he  has 
aheady  studied  the  action  of  the  chlorides  of  sulphur  on  phenol  and 
its  homologaes,  and  lias  obtained  several  of  the  compounds  described 
by  the  former  (Abstr.,  1887,  807;  1889,  245).  H.  G.  0. 

Thio-derivatives  of  /:}-Naphtliol.  By  M.  Schillkr-Wechsler 
{Bcr.,  1804,  27,  3448^34 iU).  -The  substances  described  by  Hen- 
riques (this  vol.,  i,  103))  as  dihydroxydinaphthylic  sulphide  and  de- 
hydrodihydroxydinaplithylic  sulphide  seem  to  be  identical  with 
compounds,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  the  author  holds  a  patent 
(German  patent,  G4,81G).  Thiodinaphthylic  oxide,  identical  with  the 
dehvdro-comy)Ound  of  Henri(jucs,  is  used  in  certain  skin  diseases,  and 
is  at  present  being  further  investigated.  A.  H. 

Naphthazarin  and  the  Formation  of  Naphthocyamic  acid. 

By  E.  Si'ULNCK  and  L.  .Mai.ciilkw.sm  {Ler.,  1894,  27,  34G2 — 34G5). — 
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The  authors  have  been  able  to  confirm  Liebermann's  view  that 
naphthazarin  is  a  dihydroxy-a-naphthaquinone,  the  hydroxyl  groups 
having  the  position  1'  :  2'.  When  naphthazai-in  is  boiled  with  acetic 
anhydride,  sodium  acetate,  and  z;inc  dust,  tetracetyldihydroA'y-c- 
napMliaquinol,  [(0H)4  =  1:4:1':  2'],  is  produced.  It  crystallises 
in  flat,  almost  colourless  prisms,  and  melts  at  277 — 279°.  The  corre- 
sponding tetrah^^droxy-compound  could  not  be  isolated.  The  dioxime 
of  naphtliazarin  crystallises  in  bi'ownish  needles,  which,  when  heated, 
decompose  before  melting. 

Naphthocyamic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide 
on  /i-dinitronaphthalene,  and  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  correspond- 
ing a-compound.  A.  H. 

Quinoneimides  and  Amidoquinones.  By  F.  Kehrmaxn  {Ber., 
189-i,  27,  3o37 — 3347). — When  amidonaphthaquinonimide, 

[0:NH2:IS'H  =  1:2:4], 

is  boiled  with  water  containing  some  ammonia,  it  yields  hydroxy- 
naphthaquinoniniide,  [0  :  OH  :  I!^H  =  1:2:4],  together  with  a  little 
amidonaphthaquinone,  [O  :  XH2  :  0  =  1  :  2  :  4],  which  is  found  to 
be  identical  with  the  amidonaphthaquinone  of  Meerson  (Abstr.,  1888, 
1200)  ;  the  latter  crystallises  in  red  needles  and  melts  at  202 — 203°.  If, 
however,  its  hydrochloride  is  heated  with  acetic  auhj^dride  and  sodium 
acetate,  the  acetamido-derivatives  of  the  1  :  2-  and  1  :  4-quinones  are 
formed  ;  the  latter,  under  these  circumstances,  in  larger  amount. 

When  hydroxynaphthaquinonimide,  [O  :  OH  :  NH  =:  1  :  2  :  4],  is 
reduced  with  stannous  chloride,  it  yields  the  readily  oxidisable  amido- 
naphthnquiuoJ,  [(OH)2:NH3  =  1:2:4].  This  forms  a  triacetyl- 
derivative,  [(OAc).,  :  NHAc  =  1:2:4],  melting  at  193°,  which,  on 
partial  hydrolysis  with  caustic  soda,  yields  the  readily  oxidisable  acet- 
amidonai^litliaquinol,  [(0H)2:NHAc  =  1:2:  4],  which  is  oxidised  b^' 
chromic  mixture  to  red  acetamidonaphthaqidnone,  [O2 :  NHAc  =  1:2:  4] . 
With  orthophenylenediamine,  this  yields  an  acetamidonaplitha- 
pheuazine  which  crystallises  in  yellow  needles  and  melts  above  370°  ; 
it  also  yields  a  red  mo//oxime{?). 

Amidonaphthaquinoue,  [02:NH2  =  1:4:2],  undergoes  a  similar 
series  of  changes.  When  reduced  it  yields  the  readily  oxidisable  amido- 
naphthaqniuol,  [(OH)2:NH2  =  1:4:2];  this  yields  a  triacetyJ- 
derivative,  [(0Ac)2 :  NHAc  =  1:4:2],  melting  at  259—260°,  which, 
on  partial  hydrolysis,  yields  acetamidonaplithaquinol,  [(0H)2 :  NHAc 
=  1:4:2],  readily  oxidisable  to  yellow  acetamidonaphthaquUione, 
[O2  :  NHAc  =  1:4:2];  this  melts  at  202",  and  yields  a  yellow 
monoxime,  [O  :  NHAc  :  NOH  =  1:2:4],  decomposing  at  195—200°. 

C.  F.  B. 

Preparation  of  1 : 4-Naphtholsulphonic  acid.  By  F.  Reveudix 
(Ber.,  1894,  27,3458 — 3462). — The  direct  sulphonation  of  a-naphthol 
invariably  leads  to  the  formation  of  mixtures  of  sulphonic  acids. 
On  the  other  hand,  a-naphthylic  carbonate,  when  sulphonated  at  a 
temperature  of  10—20°,  yields  a  disulphonic  acid  which  is  readily 
converted  into  1  : 4-naplitholsulphoDic  acid  when  its  solution  in 
water  is  boiled.     If  the  temperatare  during  sulphonation  rises  above 
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20",  the  disxilphonaplithylic  carbonate  begins  to  decompose  witli 
formation  of  naplitholsulplionic  acid,  which  at  once  tindergoes 
furthei-  snlphonation.  This  method  of  preparation  has  been  patented 
and  is  of  great  commercial  value.  Naphthjlic  carbonate  (Burkard, 
Inaug.  Diss.,  Basel,  1889)  is  prepared  by  passing  phosgene  into  a 
sohition  of  naphthol  in  aqueous  soda.  It  crystallises  in  prisms  and 
melts  at  130°.  A.  H. 

Orientation  in  the  Terpene  Series.  By  A.  Baetk r  (Ber.,  1894, 
27,  3485 — 3498). — Carone,  like  menthone,  combines  with  nitrosyl 
chloride,  forming  a  tertiary  nitroso-derivative  ;  this  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  constitution  previously  suggested  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  535), 
according  to  which  it  contains  a  para-linking ;  it  is  probable,  there- 
fore, tliat  it  contains  a  trimethylene  ring,  and  its  behaviour  towards 
hydrogen  bromide  and  potassium  permanganate  are  equally  consistent 

with  this   view.     The  fominla  C3H7-CH<  i  '>CHMe  is  sug- 

o-csted  provisionally  ;  it  will  be  fully  discussed  in  a  subsequent 
paper.  Caroneoxime  is  an  oily  liquid,  stable  towards  potassium  per- 
manganate, and  readily  soluble  in  alkalis  and  acids.  Garylamine, 
C10H19N,  prepared  by  reduction  of  the  oxime,  has  no  characteristic 
odour,  is  stable  towards  potassium  permanganate,  and  gives  no  pre- 
cipitate with  platinic  chloride.  The  hydrochloride  is  cr3^stalline,  and 
is  converted  into  the  salt  of  an  isomeric  base  when  warmed  in  aqueous 
solution.  The  benzoyl  derivative  crystallises  in  large,  flat  prisms  melt- 
ing at  123°.  Cyanic  acid  and  phenylic  cyanate  yield  resinous  products  ; 
phenylthiocarbimide  gives  a  crystalline  compound  melting  at 
145—146°. 

Vestrylamine  is  formed  by  heating  carylamine  hydrochloride  in 
dilute  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution ;  it  resembles  carylaraiue,  but 
readily  reduces  potassium  permanganate  solution.  The  hydrochloride 
is  crystalline ;  the  benzoyl  derivative  resinous.  .Judging  from  the 
chano-e  produced  in  carone  by  heating  or  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid,  vestrylamine  should  be  the  amine  of  carveol ;  attempts  to  pi-c- 
pare  this  compound  for  comparison  by  reduction  of  cai'veoloxime 
were  unsuccessful ;  it  is,  however,  different  from  tlihydrocarvylamine, 
and  from  dihydroeucarvyl amine,  which  is  an  oily  liquid  that  readily 
reduces  potassium  permanganate.  The  hydrochloride  is  crystalline  ; 
the  benzoyl  derivative  crystallises  in  long  needles  melting  at 
155 — 156*^.  The plaliiwchloride  is  sparingly  soluble  ;  the  cyanic  acid 
and  phenylthiocarbamide  derivatives  are  resinous.  Vestrylamine 
hydrochloride  yields  a  hydrocarbon  when  distilled  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  chloride,  whilst  carylamine  hydrochloride  volatilises  for  the 
most  part  without  change,  but  a  little  of  it  is  converted  into  vestryl- 
amine hydrochloride,  which  then  decompo.ses.  The  crude  hydrocarbon 
gives  the  svlvestrene  reaction,  and  by  means  of  chromic  acid,  or,  better, 
with  hydrogen  1)ioniido  in  glacial  acetic  acid  it  can  be  separated  into 
two  portions.  The  crystalline  compound  is  carvedrene  dihydrobromide, 
Ci„H,c,2HBr ;  it  crystallises  in  rhombic  plates  and  melts  at  48 — 50°. 
The  dihydrorhloride  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  long  prisms 
melting  at  52  5°. 
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Carvestrene,  prepared  by  the  action  of  qninoliiie  on  the  liydrobronaide, 
boils  at  178'  (corr.),  smells  like  dipentene,  becomes  resinous  on  ex- 
])0sure  to  air,  decolorises  potassium  permanganate  solution  instanta- 
neously, and  is  oxidised  hy  chromic  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  As 
it  has  no  rotatory  power  in  chloroform  solurion,  and  gives  the  syl- 
vestrene  reaction,  it  is  probably  a  mixture  of  equal  molecules  of  l- 
and  7--sylvestrene,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  Z-sylvestrene  as 
dipentene  does  to  Mimonene  ;  its  boiling  point,  and  the  fact  that  the 
dihydrobromide  and  dihydrochloride  have  different  melting  points, 
indicates  that  it  is  not  a  racemic  compound.  The  constitution  of 
carvestrene  has  not  yet  been  determined  with  certainty.  This  series 
of  compounds  is  divisible  into  two  classes — those  which,  like  car- 
vestrene and  terpiuene,  are  readily  oxidised,  but  combine  slowly  with 
hydrogen  bromide,  and  those  which  oxidise  with  difficulty  but  yield 
immediately  additive  compounds  with  hydrogen  bromide,  such  as 
limonene  and  terpinolene ;  as  the  latter  compound  contains  two 
separated  double  linkings,  the  members  of  the  first  class  probably 
have  the  doubly-linked  carbon  atoms  adjacent.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  author  and  Wallach  are  agreed  that  in  dipentene  the  double 
linkings  are  in  the  positions  A''"^  or  A''-*,  from  which  it  follows  that  a 
terpene  may  be  optically  active  even  in  the  absence  of  an  asyminetri- 
cal  carbon  atom  (compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  252). 

W.  F.  Proost's  recent  paper  on  the  resolution  of  A'--  ^-dihydro- 
phthalic  acid  into  active  components  (this  vol.,  i,  141)  is  also  referred 
to  :  and  although  this  result  alone  is  insufficient  tu  cause  the  rejection 
of  the  formula,  the  preparation  of  the  acid  by  intramolecular  rearrange- 
ment from  the  acid  A^' °  is  equally  compatible  with  the  intermediate 
constitution  A^.  «j,  which  contains  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom ; 
should  further  investigatiuus  confirm  this  suggestion,  the  striking 
Similarity  of  the  compound,  in  chemical  properties,  to  the  acid  A--  *  will 
be  satisfactorily  explained.  The  orientation  in  the  phthalic  acid  series 
is  by  no  means  so  Avell  established  as  in  the  terephthalic  acid  de- 
rivatives, as,  owing  to  the  great  instability  of  many  of  the  former 
compounds,  several  members  have  not  vet  been  isolated. 

J.  B.  T. 

Hydroxyterpenylic  acid.  By  O.  Best  (Ber.,  1S94,  27,  3333 — 
3335). — A  reply  to  .some  criticisms  of  Wallach  (xlbstr.,  1894,  i,  421j. 

Pennyroyal  Oil.  By  T.  a.m  Exde  (Chem.  Ceutr.,  1894,  i,  743).— The 
chief  constituent  of  the  essential  oil  of  pennyroyal  is  the  ketone, 
CioHieO,  pulegone.  Besides  the  oxime-like  compound  (m.  p.  157"")  ob- 
tained by  Becktuann  (Abstr.,  1891,  936)  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine 
on  pulegone,  the  normal  VHlegoneoxivie,  m.  p.  118 — 119°,  is  obtained  by 
adding  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  and  alkali  to  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  pulegone.  Pulegoneoxime,  when  treated  with  dilute  acids,  does  not 
yield  a  nitrile,  but  is  reconverted  into  pulegone,  and  it  remains  un- 
changed when  treated  with  phosphoric  anhydride  or  phosphorus 
pentachloride.  A  liquid  oxime  is  obtained,  along  with  the  above 
pulegoneoxime.  Pulegoneamine  is  formed  Avhen  the  oxime  is  re- 
duced with  sodium  and  alcohol;  it  melts  at  49 — 50°,  the  oxalate  melts 
at   109 — llU".       The    liquid    pulegoneoxime,   on  reduction,   yields    a 

TOL.  LXYlil.  1.  rn 
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mixture  of  the  puleg'oneamine,  melting  at  49 — 50"  and  boiling  at 
205 — 210°,  and  an  amine  which  boils  at  205 — 210°.  Pure  piilegone 
is  obtained  by  decomposing  pulegoneoxime  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid; 
it  boils  at  220 — 225°,  has  tlie  retractive  index  hd  =  l'i7974  at  21°, 
and  the  sp.  gr.  =  0-933  at  20°. 

AVallach  (A.bstr.,  1893,  i,  115)  has  obtained  two  bases,  boiling  at 
160 — 170"  and  250°  respectively,  by  treating  pennyroyal  oil  with  ammo- 
nium formate.  The  author  has  obtained  the  same  bases  by  the  action 
of  ammonium  formate  on  pulegone.  The  base  of  lower  boiling  point, 
Avhich  boils  at  150 — 151^,  was  identified  as  heptyleneatnine,  CtHis'NH^, 
and  Avas  converted  into  a  carbamide,  naelting  at  173".  The  base  of 
higher  boiling  point,  NH(C7Hi3)2,  is  the  secondary  base  corresponding 
Avith  heptylamine ;  it  boils  at  275°,  and  solidifies  in  a  freezing  mix- 
ture. E.  C.  R. 

Preparation  of  Bromocamphoric  Anhydride  and  of  Lauranolic 
acid.  By  0.  Aschax  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  35o4— 350b').— The  unsatu- 
rated acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkali  on  bromocamphoric 
anhydride  TAbstr.,  1894,  i,  615),  proves  to  be  lauranolic  acid  ;  it  was 
identified  by  means  of  the  calcium  and  silver  salts,  and  by  the  pi-e- 
paration  of  the  amide,  which  crystidlises  in  hydrated,  highly-lustrous 
])1ates,  melting  at  72"".  The  bromolnctone,  CyHuBrOo,  smell-;  like  cam- 
phor and  melts  at  187°.  Details  of  an  impi-oved  method  for  the  pre- 
})aration  of  bromocamphoric  anhydride  are  given,  by  which  the  yi(>ld 
is  increased  from  50  to  70  per  cent.  ;  the  chief  difference  from  the 
method  already  described  is  that  only  slightly  more  than  the  theoreti- 
cal quantity  of  bromine  is  employed.  The  yield  of  lauranolic  acid  is 
17  per  cent,  of  the  bromanhydride  taken,  in  addition  to  the  cam- 
phanic  acid;  the  lalter  is  converted  directly  into  lauranolic  acid  by 
distillation  under  reduced  pressure;  the  yield  is  about  24  per  cent, 
together  with  5  per  cent,  of  campholactone  and  10  per  cent,  of  a 
hydrocarbon,  CmHu,  previously  obtained  by  Wreden  by  heating  cam- 
phanic.acid  with  water.  The  relative  proportions  in  which  the  three 
compounds  are  formed  is  largely  dependent  on  the  ])ressure  under 
which  the  distillation  is  conducted  ;  increase  in  this  diminishes  the 
quantity  and  purity  of  the  lanranolic  acid.  J.   13.  T. 

Sulphocamphylic  acid.  By  W.  KoKXKis  and  C.  IMkvkr  (Ber., 
1894,  27,  ;j4(J5 — 3470j.  -  Sulffhocamphylic  acid  ci-ystallises  with 
3HiO,  two  of  which  are  lost  at  100".  The  third  molecule  is  lost  at 
106 — 108°,  so  that  the  anhydrous  acid  has  the  formula  CgHnSO.,. 
The  normal  methylic  xult  melts  at  72°,  the  monume/liylic  salt  at  140°. 
They  are  both  lormed  when  the  normal  silver  salt  is  heated  with 
methylic  iodide  and  benzene  under  an  additional  pressure  of  a  few 
centimetres  of  mei-cury. 

Isolauroriolic  acid,  which  is  obtaitied  when  sulphocamphylic  acid  is 
treated  with  superheated  steam,  is  converted,  by  cartful  oxidation 
with  permanganate,  into  isolaurcnic  acid,  CoHi^O;).  This  substance 
crystallises  from  hot  water  in  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  132°. 
The  acid  is  monobasic,  and  forms  a  sparingly  soluble,  crystalline, 
silver  salt.     It  contains  a  keto-  or  aldehyde-group,  and  reduces  am- 
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moiiiacal  silvei'  oxide  even  in  the  cold.  The  phenylhydrazinp.  com- 
pound crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  199°;  the  semi- 
carbazide  compound,  is  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate,  which  melts 
and  decomposes  at  248 — 250°.  When  this  acid  is  heated  on  the 
water  bath  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  paraxylylic  acid, 
C9H10O2. 

When  sulphocamphylic  acid  is  heated  at  170 — 180°  with  aqueous 
phosphoric  acid,  it  yields  the  same  hydrocarbon  of  the  formula  UgHu 
as  has  uh^eady  been  obtained  by  Damsky  by  the  distillation  of  ammo- 
nium sulphocampliylate  with  ammonium  chloride.  A.  H. 

Synthesis  of  Quinoline  and  of  Scatole.  By  E.  Bamberger  and 
M.  KrrscHELT  (J5.r.,  18M,  27,  :i-421— 3427).— When  the  ethyl  ether 
of  monophenylglycoline  is  ti-eated  vvith  phosphoric  anhydride,  a  mix- 
ture of  quinoline,  scatole,  and  aniline  is  formed,  accompanied  bj  a 
secondary  base,  which  is  probably  1' :  4'-dihydroquinoline. 

Phenylylycoline  ethyl  ether,  NHPh-CH2'CH(OH)-CH2-OEt,  is  pre- 
pared by  warming  a  mixture  of  formanilide  and  dichlorhydrin  in 
alcoholic  solution  with  sodium  ethoxide.  It  crystallises  from  light 
petroleum  in  rhombic  plates,  which  become  bluish-violet  on  exposure 
to  air  ;  it  melts  at  6r6°,  and  boils  at  217°  under  a  pressure  of  40  mm. 
A  brownish-areen  coloration  is  developed  in  the  acid  solution  by 
potassium  dichromate  and  by  ferric  chloride.  The  acetyl  derivative, 
which  is  formed  with  elimination  of  2HoO,  is  a  pale  yellow,  viscous 
oil  ;  the  nitrosamhie  is  also  an  oil. 

Fhenylglycoline,  NHPh-CH2-CH(OH)-CH2-OH,  is  obtained  on 
bydrotysing  the  ethyl  ether  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at 
]50--155°.  It  melts  at  52°  and  boils  at  249°  (50"^ mm.).  The  solu- 
tion in  sulphuric  acid  is  coloured  brownish-green  by  pota.ssium  di- 
chromate, whilst  ferric  chloride  develops  a  yellowish-brown  colora- 
tion. The  acetyl  derivative  is  a  yellowish  oil,  and  the  benzoyl 
derivative  crystallises  in  lustrous  plates,  which  melt  at  118°.  When 
heated  Avith  zinc  chloride  at  230°,  phcnylglycoline  yields  a  mixture  of 
the  above-mentioned  bases.  M.  O.  F. 

Constitution  of  the  so-called  Quinoline  Ammonium  Base?. 

By  W.  RosER  {Annalen,  1894,  282,  303—373,373— 385).— The  experi- 
ments recorded  in  these  papers  were  made  to  test  the  author's  speculn- 
tions  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  177).  When  the  methochloride  of  cinchonic  acid 
is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sodium  hydroxide,  two  compounds  are 
formed,  to  which  the  author  assigns  the  names  raethyldihydrocin- 
chonic  acid  and  methylquinolonecarboxylic  acid.  The  alkaline 
solution  is  nearly  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  acetic  acid 
added  to  the  filtrate  until  a  precipitate  no  longer  falls;  this  precipi- 

..     •         ,T   ii-i    7      •    7      •         -7     n  XT  ^C(COOH):CH     . 

tate  is  methytdihydrocinchonic    acid,    yj6S±i<^  I        -it  crys- 

NMe CHo 

tallises  from  aqueous  alcohol  in  minute,  yellow  needles,  has  not  a 
sharp  melting  point,  and  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a 
colourless  solution,  irom  which  it  is  reprecipitated  by  sodium  car- 
bonate, but   is  redissolved  by  an   excess  of  that  reagent,  forming  a 
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yellow  solution.  The  compound  decomposes  when  kept,  beconiin^f 
brownish-red,  and  is  then  no  longer  soluble  in  alkalis. 

,       ,.        -J  r.iT  ^C(COOH):CH      .  .   . 

MethijhjninoloTiecarhoxyhc  acid,  Lsiii*:^  i      ,    is    precipi- 

tated on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate  from  the  last  com- 
pound ;  it  melts  at  246°,  and  is  colourless  Avhen  pure.  The  author 
regards  this  acid  as  identical  with  the  so-called  raethjlenecinchoxinic 
acid  (Claus,  Abstr.,  1892,  1490).  When  the  .■silver  salt  is  distilled  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen,  a  compound  passes  over,  which  is  probably 
methylquinolone. 

When  quininic  acid  methochloride  is  dissolved  in  alkali,  a  yellowish- 
red  solution  is  formed,  from  which  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates 
paramethoxymethijlqninolonecarboa'yUc  acid,  Ci3H,,X04,  which  forms 
vellow  needles,  and  melts  above  290° ;  the  other  product  of  tlu' 
reaction  Avas  not  investigated.  The  author  theu  discusses  the  bearing 
of  these  results  on  his  theoretical  views. 

oi-Iodoquinoline  inethiodide,  CgNHgl.Mel,  is  prepared  by  heatirg 
a-cldoroquinoline  with  excess  of  methylic  iodide  in  a  sealed  tube  at 
100°;  it  gives  a  compound,  CioNHgl-jCinNHgl-OEt,  which  melts  at 
80 — 82°,  and  crystallises  in  brown  needles,  having  a  metallic  lustre. 
The  question  whetlier  a  complete  conversion  into  a-ethoxyquinoline 
methoxide  is  possible  was  not  answered. 

cc-IudoqnmoUne  ethiodide,  C9NH6l,EtI,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
brown  needles  and  melts  at  220°;  it  reacts  vigorously  with  aniline, 
forming  x-phenylamidoquinoline  methiodide,  CgNHfi'NHPhjMel,  which 
forms  yellow,  lustrous  crystals  and  melts  at  118 — 119°  ;  the  corre- 
sponding methochloride  melts  at  99°,  and  forms  a  crystalline  platino- 
chloride. 

a.-Phenylhydrazidoquinoline  methiodide,  C9NH6'N"2H2Ph,MeT,  is  formed 
by  treating  a-iodoquinoline  methiodide  with  phenyl  hydrazine ;  it 
melts  at  230°;  the  corresponding  methochloride  becomes  dark  at  150°. 
These  derivatives  are  closely  related  to  those  described  by  Ephariim 
(Abstr.,  18:n,  loOf')- 

a.-Amidoquinoli)ie  methiodide,  CgNHf/XHj,^!!'!,  is  obtained  by  lieat- 
ino'  a-iodoquinoline  methiodide  M'ith  alcoholic  ammonia  ;  it  melts  at 
24^7°,  and  the  acetyl  derivative,  CsXH^-NHAciMel,  melts  at  218^. 
The  methochloride  melts  at  268°,  and  yields  a  plafinochloride  melting 
at  268°  and  a  raercurochloride  melting  at  168 — 165°. 

a-Amidoquinoline  ethiodide,  C9NHs"NH,,KtI,  melts  at  232°. 

,      ..     .         ^,,/CH'C-N:CPh     .         ,     .     ,      , 
The    benzenylamidoxime,    CH'^  jl         '       ,     is     obtained      by 

Ue  1114*^  jNle'L) 

shaking  a-amidoquinoline  methochloride  with  benzoic   chloride  and 

an  alkali;  it  melts  at  134 — 130°.     Tiie  hydrochloride  melts  at  198", 

and  the  sulphate  melts  at  230^. 

a-Methylamidoqidiioline  viethiodidc,  C.jN Ho-XHMcjMel,  is  obtained 
by  treating  amidoquinoline  methoxide  with  methylic  iodide;  it  crys- 
tallises with  1H20  in  long  needles,  and,  af.'er  crystallisation  from 
alcohol,  melts  at  160'.  The  corx-esponding  methochloridr  yields  a  crys- 
talline plntiaorhhiiiilf. 

1  )i  iii'lhylamidiiquinoliue      mcthi'Klide,      Ci,XH8'NMej,Me[      -|-     HjO, 
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orystalliscs  in  radiating  <jfi-oups  of  needles,  and  melts  at  197';  wliou 
boiled  with,  sodium  hydroxide,  it  yields  dimetbylamine  and  raethyl- 
quinoline.  A.  R.   L. 

Derivatives  of  Citrazinatnide :  Configuration  of  Aconitic 
acid.  By  S.  Rlhemaw  and  K.  J.  P.  Ortox  (^Ber.,  1894,  27.  3449— 
3457). — The  homologaes  of  aniline  react  with  citrazinamide  in  a 
similar  manner  to  aniline  itself.  Diorthotoluidocitrazinaviiil-, 
CooHisNiOs,  forms  chooolate-brown  crystals,  whilst  dixijlidocitrazui- 
amide,  C22tl22^403,  is  a  red  precipitate. 

Phenylhydrazine,  on  the  other  hand  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  260),  only 
removes  2  atoms  of  chlorine,  a  compound  of  the  formula 

XH,..C0.C<CC1;^^C(^0H,^^._ 

being  formed. 

Trichlorocitrazinaniide  dissolves  in  alcoholic  ammonia  Avith  forma- 
tion of  an  amraoniara  salt.  When  reduced  with  alcoholic  ammonium 
sulphide,    it    is    converted    into    dihydrodicldorohydroxycitrazinamide, 

XH2"C0'CH<^pTT/'/~)TTN  rYQtT  j^^,  which  crystallises  in  colourless 

needles  and  decomposes  at  98°.  The  ammoiuum  salt  of  this  sub- 
stance forms  yellowish  needles,  whilst  the  aniline  salt  also  forms 
yellow  needles,  decomposing  at  135''. 

NVhen  dihydrodichlorohydroxycitrazinamide  is  treaterl  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine,  a  salt  of  the  formula  CsHfiCl-NoOi.XHj-XHPh,  is  forme', 
which  crystallises  in  yellow  needles  and  decomposes  at  145°  ;  when 
this  is  boiled  in  aqueous  solution  with  phenylhydrazine  and  a  little 
acetic  acid,  a  phenylhydrazine  salt  of  the  formula 

OH-C-C(X.HPh)-C-CO^  ,,  ,  , 
II  ^  ^11  ^x  r  r 
N-CO C-NH^ 

is  formed.  It  crystallises  in  reddish-brown  needles,  and  when  boiled 
with  glacial  acetic  acid,  a  new  compound,  CigHisXsO-.,  is  produced, 
which  is  the  flienylhydrazone  of  phenylpyrazoIoiiediJietohydroxypyndhie; 
this  crystallises  in  red  needles,  decomposes  at  245°,  and  does  not  re- 
duce Fehling's  solution.  It  is  probable  that  when  diliydrodichloro- 
hydroxycitrazinamide  is  treated  with  phenylhydrazine,  an  interme- 
diate compound  of  the  formula  NHPh-:N":C<^^,^Qg?l5ll-£^^>C0  is 

fni-med.  The  remaining  chlorine  atom  is  then  replaced  by  the 
phenylhydrazine  residue,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  the  phenylhydra- 
zine salt  descrihed  above  is  formed.  The  phenylhydrazone,  CigHigN'sO:,, 
is  not  altered  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  converted 
by  aqueous  potash  into  a  colourless  substance,  Ci,H, 2X^04,  whicfi 
crystallises  in  needles,  melting  at  245°  with  evolution  of  gas.  This 
compound  is  pi'obably  phemjlpyrazulonephenylpyridazonecarhoxylic  acid, 
N:C(C00HJ.C.C0 

XPh-CO C-NH"^ 

Of  the  two  possible  configurations,  T  and  11,  aconitic  acid  seeins  to 
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have  the  first,  as  this  alono  cm  be  rocoiu-iled  with  tlie    formation   of 
citraziuamide  from  it. 

COOnC-H          _  H-C-COOH 

cook-ch.-c-cooh'         ■  cooh-ch,-c-cooh' 

The  fact  that  trichlorocitrazinamide  does  not  form  a  pyrazolone 
derivative  when  treated  with  phenylhjdrazine,  is  also  in  favour  of 
this  view.  The  second,  inale'inoid,  formula  piobablj  represents  the 
constitution  of  aceconitic  acid  (Baejer,  Annalen,  18t55,  135,  306). 

The  formation  of  a  pyrroline  derivative  from  aconitic  acid  must  be 
supposed  to  take  place  indirectly,  transformation  into  the  male'inoid 
form  precedino-  the  closing-  of  the  pyrroline  rins^  (Trans  ,  1894,  9). 

A.  H. 

Scopolamine.  By  E.  Schmidt  (Arch.  Pharm.,  1894,  232,  409— 
437). — In  a  former  communication  (Abstr.,  1892,  1255),  the  author 
showed  that  the  so-called  commercial  Ityoscine  preparations  consisted 
chiefly  of  a  base  of  the  formula  Ci7H2ii^04,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  scopolamine.  As  Ladenbarg  called  this  work  in  question 
(Abstr.,  1892,  1366),  the  author  has  again  examined  samples  of  com- 
mercial hyoscine  bromide  and  hyoscine  iodide,  but  in  all  cases  has 
found  them  to  consist  mainly  of  the  corresponding  scopolamine  salt, 
together  with  traces  of  salts  of  atropine  and  hyoscyauiine  and  of 
another  alkaloid  present  in  too  minute  traces  for  characterisation. 
The  author  has  also  investigated  large  quantities  of  hyoscyamus 
seeds.  Considei'able  quantities  of  scopolamine  and  hyo.«cyamine  and 
small  quantities  of  atropine  were  obtained  from  these  seeds,  but  no 
hvoscine  could  be  detected.  He  therefore  considers  the  existence  of 
hyoscine,  C^HjsNOa,  to  be  doubtful,  although  not  yet  fully  disproved. 

Scopolamine  picmte  crystallises  in  yellow  needles  melting  at 
187 — 188°,  and  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  methlodide  forms 
colourless  pi-isras  melting  at  215',  and  easily  sohible  iu  water  and 
boiling  alcohol.  The  methiodide  is  not  decomposed  by  potash,  but, 
with  moist  silver  oxide,  yields  the  mptJiohyJmn'ide  as  a  strongly 
alkaline,  gummy,  and  hygroscopic  mass;  this  reaction  proves 
scopolamine  to  be  a  tertiaT-y  base.  The  viethanrochltriJe  foi-ms 
yellow,  silky  needles  melting  at  145 — 146°.  Scopolamine  ethiodide 
forms  colourless  needles  melting  at  185 — 186°.  Benzoylscopolamine 
hydrochloride,  C,7H2„13zN04,H^''.  "'^^^  obtained  as  a  syrup,  from  which 
the  aurochloride  was  prepared  as  an  amoi-phous  salt  melting  at  161°, 
the  platinochloride  as  an  amorphous  salt  melting  at  199 — 200°. 

Acetic  chloride  is  without  action  on  either  hyoscyamine  or  atropine, 
but  benzoic  chloiide  reacts  with  both  these  alkaloids.  With  atropine, 
it  yields  h/moyla/roj.ine ;  with  h}oscyan)inc,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  exper'ment,  hrvzoylhyoscyaminc  or  benzoylatrcpine.  lienzoyl- 
hyoscyaihive  anro.ldoiidc,  CnH2iBzN0a.H AUCI4,  is  a  yellow,  amorphous 
mass  melting  at  70"^;  'the  corres- ponding  plativochlnridf  melts  at 
164 — 17u".  Bcnzoylafropine  anrochloride,  CnH..2BzN0:,.H, AuCli,  is 
a  yellow,  amorphous,  and  gummy  mass  melting  at  125 — 135°;  the 
coiresponding  ylatinochloride  melts  at  215°.      When  hyoscyamine  or 
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atropine  is  heated  with  acetic  anhydride  and  a  little  .sodium  acetate, 
no  acetjlisation  occurs,  bat  both  the  alkaloids  are  converted,  by  the 
abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water,  into  apoatropine.  Under  like 
conditions,  scopolamine  appears  to  be  partly  acetylated,  partly  con- 
verted into  an  apo-derivative,  but  the  products  could  not  be  fullv 
isolated.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  scopolamine  hydrobromide  is 
Ireated  Avith  moist  silver  oxide,  it  is  in  part  converted  into  an  almost 
inactive  scopolamine,  which  crystallises  (more  easily  than  the  ordiuarv 
scopolamine)  in  needles  melting  at  55 — 56^,  and  yields  an  aurochh)- 
ride  closely  resembling  that  of  the  ordinary  alkaloid.  The  JujJro- 
hmmide  is  much  more  readily  crystallisable  than  that  of  the  iiormal 
alkaloid,  and  forms  colourless,  crystalline  aggregates,  shovFing  a  rota- 
tion [ajo  =  -f044°  as  compai-ed  with  [ajj,  =  —25"  43'  for  normal 
scopolamine  hydrobromide.  This  inactive  scopolamine  is  still  undtr 
investigation. 

Scopoline,  which  is  now  being  investigated,  is  a  tertiary  base, 
which  is  oxidised  by  barium  permanganate  to  a  secondary  base, 
C',Hi,N02 ;  the  latter  yields  a  crystalline  ?u7/-o.<o-derivative,  bat  is 
leconverted  into  scopoline  bv  the  action  of  methylic  iodide. 

L.  T.  T. 

Identity  of  Sophorine  and  Cytisine.  By  P.  C.  Plugge  (Arch. 
J'harin.,  1894,  232,444 — 460).- — Considerable  quantities  of  sophorine 
were  extracted  from  Sophora  towentosa,  and  verj  carefully  com- 
])ared  with  pure  cytisine,  CnHuNnO,  with  the  result  that  these  two 
alkaloids  proved  to  be  identical.  Dnring  this  investigation,  many 
new  characteristics  of  cytisine  were  determined,  and  new  deiivative.s 
formed. 

The  rotary  polarisation  of  cytisine  nitrate  is  [a]^  =.  —93°  26',  the 
coeflBcient  of  refraction,  1*34449.  Cytisine  gives  no  reaction  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  that  acid  and  sugar,  cerous  oxide,  or 
vanadic  acid  Fi-ohde's  reagent,  and  evaporation  with  phosphoi-ic  afid, 
likewise  yield  no  reaction.  Erdmann's  reagent  causes  an  oi-ange- 
^ellow  coloration  ;  concentrated  nitric  acid,  on  warming-,  a  reddish - 
yellow  coloration,  which  becomes  rather  darker  on  the  addition  of 
potash  ;  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate,  a  green 
coloration;  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid  leaves  ayellow  residue; 
calcium  hypochlorite  gives  no  coloration. 

Methylcyti.iine  hydriodide,  CiiHisNoO,!!!,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
methylic  iodide  on  the  free  alkaloid,  yields  colourless  crystals;  its 
solution  gives  a  rotary  polarisation,  [a.]i)  =  —81°,  and  a  refractive 
index  of  1'35427.  The  platuwclduride  crystallises  in  orange-yellow 
needles  ;  the  anrnchloride  in  golden-yellow  needles. 

With  bromine,  cytisine  yields  an  orange-red  compound  containing 
4  atoms  of  bromine,  2  of  which  are  removed  by  digesting  it  with 
silver  nitrate.      The  compound  probably  has  the  formula 

Ci,Hi,N20Br,,2HBr. 

The  author  claims  priority  for  his  pupil,  van  de  Moer,  in  estab- 
lishing the  identity  of  sophorine  with  cytisine. 

As  both  ulexine  and  sophorine  are  now  proved  to  be  identical  with 
cytitine,  this  alkaloid  has  been  shown  to  be  present  in  the  various 
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species  of  ('■yiifiiit>,  in  JJlex  eurfpaus,  and  in  iSophora  iomeniusa.  Hjtage 
and  Schmidt  failed  to  find  it  in  S.  jajxiinca,  8.  jap.  pendnla,  and  S. 
atJiuis,  but  it  is  probably  present  in  tlie  poisonous  species  S.  speciosa 
and  S.  sccundifora.  L.  T.  T. 

Alkaloids   from   the   Kind  of   Pcmegranale    Koot.       By   G. 

CiAMiCJAX  and  P.  SiLBKR  (7)f7-.,  1894-,  27,  28.50- — 2861  ;  compare 
Abstr.,  1894,  1,  154). — Norgranatanine  {loc.  cit.)  is  best  obtained  by 
lieating  granatoline  with  phus])liorus  and  hydriodic  acid  for  G — 8 
hours  at  260°,  and  is  separated  by  means  of  the  carbamate,  which 
melts  at  185 — 136°  ;  the  base  forms  colourless  needles  melting  at 
50 — 60°,  and  the  jo/a^mocAZoritZe  separates  in  yellow  plates  which  melt 
at  255°.  The  «i7mso-derivative,  CHHu^'•NO,  melts  at  148°.  The 
benzoyl  derivative  forms  colourless  needles,  which  melt  at  111°. 
"When  the  dry  hydrochloride  is  distilled  with  excess  of  zinc  dust, 
a-propyl pyridine  is  formed,  the  behaviimr  of  norgranatanine  under 
these  circumstances  being  identical  with  that  of  7-conice'ine. 

NorgranatoUne,  CVHisNO,  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  grana- 
toline Avith  potassium  permanganate  in  alkaline  solution  ;  it  crystal- 
lises in  needles  or  colourless  jirisms,  and  melts  at  134°.  The  liydro- 
chloride  is  hygroscopic,  and  the  aurocJdoride  melts  at  215°.  The 
»(/7/-oso-deiivative  forms  colourless  ])lates,  which  retain  water  and 
melt  at  72 — 73° ;  in  the  anhydrous  condition  it  melts  at  li'5°. 
Pyridine  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of  norgranatoline  hydro- 
chloride with  zinc  dust. 

No7-granatenine,  CsHiaJS",  is  formed  on  reducing  norgranatoline 
with  phosphorus  and  hydriodic  acid.  The  carhamate  melts  at 
104—106°,  the  hydriodide  at  221°,  the  Jiydrochloride  at  250°,  and  the 
mirocTdoride  at  186°.  The  platinochJoride  crystallises  in  reddish-yellow 
plates,  Avhich  do  not  melt  below  260°. 

The  probable  constitutions  i;f  some  of  these  substances  are  also  dis- 
cussed. M.  O.  F. 

A  New  Decomposition  Product  of  Keratin.  By  S.  G.  Hkdin 
(Zeil.  2jliyswl.  Chem.,  18U4,  20,  J86— 1!)2;. — By  methods  similar  to 
those  em])loyed  by  Drechsel  in  the  pi'tparation  of  lysine  and  lysa- 
tiiiine,  a  new  base  of  the  foimula  CeHj^K^Oa  was  obtained  from  horny 
bubstances  ;  it  has  the  same  (ormula,  and  is  probably  identical  with 
arginine,  prepared  by  Schulze  and  Steiger  from  etiolated  lupin  seed- 
lings. The  following  compounds  were  prepared  in  a  crystalline  form. 
(1)  AgN03,C,HuN,0.  +  ^,H,0;  (2)  AgNO«,CeH,4N,0„HN03 ; 
Ci)  C«H,.NA;HN03  +  iH,0;  and  (4)  Cu(N03)2,2C«HuN40,  -|- 
3H,0.  "  W.   U.  H. 
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Methyltrimethylene.  By  N.  Demyaxoff  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  21—24). 
— ^-Butyleueglycol  was  prepared  by  reducing  aldol  with  sodium 
amalgam  ;  it  was  then  converted,  by  treatment  with  hydrobromie 
acid,  into  dibromobutane,  CHMeBrCHo-CHsBr,  and  this  was  heated 

with  zinc  dust  and  alcohol,  when  metliyltrimefhylene,  CHMe<^  i       ,  was 

formed.  This  is  a  gas  which  burns  with  a  smoky  flame ;  it  can  be 
condensed  to  a  liauid,  which  boils  at  4 — 5°,  and  has  sp.  gr.  = 
0-6912  at  — 20°/0°,  =  0-6760  at -8720°.  It  does  not  decolorise  perman- 
ganate, nor  does  it  unite  with  bromine  in  the  dark ;  in  diffused  light 
it  unites  slowly  with  bromine,  in  direct  sunlight  instantaneously, 
forming  the  above-mentioned  dibromobutane.  It  unites  with  concen- 
trated hydriodic  acid,  forming  secondary  iodobutane;  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  absorbs  and  polymerises  it,  but  the  dilute  acid  (1  :•!  of 
water  by  vol.)  converts  it,  in  part,  at  least,  into  butylic  alcohol. 
The  compounds  Br-[CHo],-Br,  Br-[CH2]5-Br,  and 

CHMeBr-[CH2]4-Br, 

when  treated  with  zinc  dust  and  alcohol,  behave  in  a  different  way, 
and  yield  monobromo-derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons. 

C.  F.  B. 

Reduction  of  solid  a-Dichloroethylic  Cyanide.  By  J.  Troeger 
{J.pr.  Cliem.,  1894,  [2],  50,  446— 460).— The  author  has  re-examined 
the  reduction  of  solid  a-dichloroethylic  cy?nide,  which  was  first 
investigated  by  Otto  and  Voigt  (Abstr.,  1887, 1024).  The  first  product 
of  redaction  is  trimolecular  monocMorethylic  cyanide,  (CHMeCl*CN)3, 
an  oil  which  decomposes  when  distilled,  but  is  slowly  volatile  with 
steam.  The  base,  C9Hi6N'2,  which  Otto  and  Voigt  obtained  in  addi- 
tion to  triethylic  cyanuride,  is  a  reduction  product  of  the>  latter,  from 
■which  it  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  1  atom  of  hydruc^en,  accom- 
panied by  the  loss  of  1  atom  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

CEt:N 
The  base,  therefore,  probably  has   the  constitution    '  >CHEt, 

the  relation  between  it  and  triethylic  cyanuride  being  similar  to  that 
between  cyanophenin  and  lophine  (Radziszewski,  Abstr.,  1882,  1063). 
The  aurocMoride  of  the  ba-se  forms  lustrous,  golden  needles,  and  melts 
at  162 — 165°.  The  picrate  melts  at  about  130°.  The  base  gives 
many  of  the  characteristic  reactions  of  the  alkaloids.  It  combines 
with  silver  nitrate  to  form  a  double  compound,  2CoHi6K'2,AgIS'03, 
which  melts  at  122"".  When  this  is  again  treated  with  silver  nitrate, 
a  second  double  compound,  2C9Hi6N2,3AgX03,  is  formed. 

A.  H. 

Influence  of  Configuration  on  the  Action  of  Enzymes.  By 
E.  Fischer  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  3479— 3483).— The  extract  prepared  by 
digesting    pure,    fresh,    Frohberg   yeast   for    20    hours    with    water 
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(5  parts)  at  35°  has  no  appi'eciable  influenoe  on  maltose  oi-  on 
a-niethylsrlucoside.  The  liqtiid  contains  but  little  matter  which  is 
precipitable  by  alcohol  or  by  boiling;  it  is,  nevertheless,  capable  of 
inverting  10  per  ceni..  of  its  weight  of  saccharose  in  24  hours. 
Whether  the  extraction  of  invertase  from  very  active  yeast  fails,  under 
these  conditions,  as  observed  by  O'SuUivan  (Trans.,  1892,  593)  in 
the  case  of  English  high-fermentation  yeast,  has  not  been  ascertained. 
When  the  same  yeast  (Frohberg  type)  is  ground  Avith  powdered 
glass,  the  aqueous  extract  then  also  hydrolyses  maltose  and  a-methyl- 
glucoside,  but  the  action  is  very  feeble,  for  onl}'  15  per  cent,  of  the 
glucoside  was  found  to  be  hydrolysed  by  10  parts  of  the  extract  in 
20  hours  at  35°.  If,  however,  a  mixture  of  a-raethylglucoside 
(2  parts),  water  (20  parts),  fresh  Frohberg  yeast  (1  part),  and 
chloroform  (1  part)  is  kept  at  35°  for  three  days,  fermentation 
does  not  occur,  but  40  per  cent,  of  the  glucoside  is  hydrolysed.  The 
same  result  was  obtained  with  maltose. 

It  is  known  that  Avater  extracts  invertase  from  dried  yeast  much 
more  readily  than  from  fresh  yeast ;  this  also  applies  to  the  maltose 
enzyme.  The  yeast  is  allowed  to  remain  in  a  thin  layer,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room,  for  some  daj's,  until  it  can  be  pulverised  ;  in 
this  condition  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time.  The  dried  and  pul- 
verised yeast  is  digested  with  20  parts  of  water  at  30 — 35°  for  2C 
hours,  and  the  extract  filtered  ;  for  this  purpose,  a  Pukall's  clay  filter 
may  be  used.  It  was  with  such  an  enzyme  solution  that  the  former 
experiments  (this  vol.,  i,  fi)  were  made,  as  also  those  to  be  described. 
The  precipitation  of  the  maltose  enzyme  from  this  solution  is  much 
more  difficult  than  that  of  invertase.  If  double  the  volume  of  alcohol 
is  added,  a  flocculent  pi'ecipitate  is  formed,  which,  when  quickly  filtered 
and  dried  on  a  tile  in  a  vacuum,  is  found  to  represent  05 — 1  per 
cent,  of  the  liquid.  The  solution  of  this  sub.stance  in  water  (25  parts) 
hydrolyses  maltose  and  a-methylglucoside,  but  the  hydrolytic  power 
is  reduced  by  4  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  original  solution. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  a  single  enzyme  might  have  the  power, 
in  virtue  of  the  presence  of  two  different  atomic  groupings  within  its 
molecule,  of  hydrolysing  both  saccharose  and  maltose,  and  that  the 
latter  function  might  be  arrested  by  the  action  of  alcohol  (compare 
Kohmann,  this  vol.,  i,  52).  The  circumstance  that  by  extracting  the 
fresh  yeast  with  Avater,  in  which  case  no  ai-rest  of  hydrolytic  function 
is  conceivable,  the  saccharose  enzyme  (invertase)  alone  is  extracted, 
favours  the  view  that  two  enzymes  are  contained  in  yeast.  As  to  the 
nature  of  the  second  enzyme,  little  can  be  said  ;  Rohmann's  view, 
that  it  is  identical  with  Geduld's  glucase  (from  maize),  is  misleading, 
and  is  also  opposed  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  observer  purified  his 
enzyme  by  repeated  precipitation  with  alcohol.  It  bears  a  closer 
resemblance  to  Rohmann's  maltose-hydrolysing  enzyme  from  blood, 
but  the  identity  of  the  two  must  remain  an  open  question.  The 
author  considers  it  probable  that  a  large  number  of  maltose-hydro- 
lysing enzymes  exist,  a,s  there  are  likewise  many  enzymes  of  the  type 
of  diastase,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  it  is  well  to  indicate 
the  origin  of  the  enzymes  by  a  prefix,  as,  for  example,  yeast-glucase. 

Besides  Frohberg  yeast,  the  author  finds  that  yeast  of  the  Saaz 
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type,  as  well  as  liigh-fermentation  yeast — the  so-called  distillery  yeast 
— contains  a  nialtose-hydrolysing  enzyme. 

Xeither  fresh  nor  air-dried  milk-sug'ar  yeast  gires,  on  extraction 
■with  water  at  30^,  a  solution  capable  of  hydrolysiiig  milk  sugar.  If, 
however,  the  air-dried  yeast  is  carefully  ground  with  powdered  glass, 
and  extracted,  the  liquid  obtained  hydrolyses  milk  sugar  to  the  extent 
of  about  one-half,  and  the  hexoses  formed  may  be  isolated  as  osazones. 
The  extract  of  this  yeast  thus  falls  short  in  hydrolytic  power,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  Kephir  grains  (Abstr.,  189.5,  i.  7). 

Having  thus  proved  the  existence  of  a  lactase,  the  author  concludes 
that,  in  the  fermentation  of  milk  sugar,  and.  indeed,  of  every  poly- 
saccharide, conversion  into  simple  sugars  precedes  fermentation. 
The  hydrolysis  to  simple  sugars  will  genei'ally  occur  within  the  yeast 
•cells,  as  the  specific  enzymes  are  retained  by  the  living  individuals. 
Milk-sugar  yeast  also  contains  an  enzyme  which  hydrolyses  sac- 
charose. 

Kephir-lactase  and  the  lactase  from  milk-sugar  yeast  hydrolyse 
neither  methylgalactoside  nor  /^-methylglucoside,  and  no  benzaldehyde 
is  formed  by  their  action  on  amygdalin. 

Beer  yeast-glucase  does  not  act  on  methylmannoside  (from 
'7-mannose).  nor  on  methylsorboside.  Methylfructoside  (from  d-frnc- 
tose,  the  configuration  of  which  is  similar  to  ordinary  glucose)  is, 
however,  readily  hydrolysed ;  but  invertase  is  without  action  on  it. 
o.-  and  /3-Methyl-?-glucosides  are  not  attacked  by  beer  yeast-glucase. 

Emulsin  does  not  act  on  methyl-cZ-mannoside,  methylsorboside,  a- 
and  /3-methyl-Z-glucosides,  or  methylgalactoside.  The  same  applies 
to  lactobionic  acid  and  its  calcium  salt,  although  the  similarity  of  this 
acid  to  milk  sugar  would  have  suggested  the  contrary. 

Myrosin  hvdrolj'ses  neither  a-  nor  /3-methyl-(7-glucoside. 

A.  R.  L. 

Decomposition  of  Glucose  by  Alkalis.  By  F.  Gaud  {Compt. 
rend.,  189-4,  119.  604— f06).— The  method  described  by  Causse  of 
limiting  the  oxidising  action  of  nitric  acid  on  glycerol,  by  adding  a 
metallic  oxide  which  will  form  an  insoluble  salt  with  the  acid  pro- 
■daced,  is  capable  of  general  application,  and  has  been  applied  by  the 
author  to  the  investigation  of  the  action  of  alkalis  on  glucose. 

When  glucose  is  treated  with  alkaline  cupric  oxide,  the  greater  part 
is  oxidised  to  tartronic  acid,  together  with  small  quantities  of  furmic 
and  oxalic  acids,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  glucose  is,  at  the  same 
time,  attacked  by  the  alkali  alone,  with,  production  of  lactic  and 
oxalic  acids,  phenols,  two  isomerides  of  dihydroxyphenylpropionic 
acid,  and,  when  the  glucose  is  in  excess,  melassic  aud  glucic  acids, 
constituting  the  greater  pai't  of  the  resinous  products. 

The  first  action  of  the  alkali  on  glucose  produces  glucic  acid  by 
simple  dehydration,  but  this  acid  splits  up  completely  into  catechol 
and  gluconic  acid,  the  latter  in  its  turn  yielding  lactic  and  glyceric 
acids,  whilst  the  glyceric  acid,  in  presence  of  the  alkali,  is  converted 
into  lactic  and  oxalic  acids.  Interaction  between  the  lactic  acid 
and  catechol  produces  the  two  isomerides,  OH-CgH^'O-CHMe-COOH 
and    OH-C6H4-COO-CH-Me(OH).     Only    the    hvdroxvphenvl    acids, 
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oxalic  acid,  and  lactic  acid  and  its  ethereal  salts  remain  wlien 
the  action  is  complete.  In  order  to  isolate  the  intermediate  pro- 
ducts, the  employment  of  various  metallic  oxides  is  necessary,  the 
action  being  then  limited  to  the  formation  of  the  particular  acid. 
It  is  essential  that  the  copper  oxide  should  remain  in  solution,  and 
this  is  secured  by  adding-  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  which  has  no 
effect  on  the  action  of  the  other  alkali.  Lead  hydroxide  precipitates 
glucic  and  gluconic  acids;  cadmium  hydroxide  also  precipitates 
gluconic  acid ;  stannous  chloride  precipitates  lactic  acid,  bismuth 
hydroxide,  glyceric  acid.  C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Phloroglucinol  on  Sugars.  By  C.  Councler  (Ber.y 
1895,  28,  24 — '2S). — Hydrogen  chloride  was  passed  into  a  cooled 
aqueous  solution  containing  phloroglucinol  (I  mol.)  and  a  hexose  or 
pentose  (1  mol.).  The  product,  precipitated  with  water  in  the  case 
of  the  hexoses,  in  the  case  of  the  pentoses  with  alcohol,  was  dried 
on  a  poi'ous  plate,  and  finally  washed  with  alcohol,  or  dissolved  in 
alcohol  and  precipitated,  and  then  washed  with  ether.  The  sub- 
stances thus  obtained  were  yellow,  red,  or  green,  the  colour 
depending  partly  on  the  state  of  subdivision  ;  they  are  only  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  They  may  be  regarded  as  formed  from  3  mols.  of 
phloroglucinol  and  3  mols.  of  the  sugar  with  elimination  of  water  ; 
the  number  of  water  molecules  eliminated  is  then,  in  the  case  of 
arabinose  and  xylose,  6  ;  galactose  and  mannose,  8  ;  dextrose,  9 ;  and 
levulose,  10.       '  C.  F.  B. 

Two  Remarkable  Decomposition  Products  of  Saccharose, 

By  E.  0.  V.  LiiM'MANN  (L'er.,  1894,  27,  3408— 34U9).— A  disused 
conduit,  formerly  employed  for  "  clairce,"  was  taken  to  pieces,  when 
the  inner  portions  of  the  tubes  were  found  to  be  incrusted  with  a 
thick,  black,  tasteless,  and  odourless  deposit,  having  all  the  pro- 
perties of  the  so-called  humous  matter.  This  substance  had  apparently 
been  formed  by  gradual  deposition  from  the  pure  sugar  solution 
(clairce)  remaining  in  the  tubes  at  a  temperature  of  35 — 40°.  Alcohol 
extracted  a  crystalline  substance  from  the  mass,  which,  after  repeated 
recrystallisation  from  that  solvent,  fractional  precipitation  with  basic 
lead  acetate,  and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  was  separable  into 
mellitic  acid  and  pyromellitic  acid.  A.  R.  L. 

Maltol.  By  H.  Kii-TAM  (Bcr.,  1895,  28,  34;  compare  this  vol.,  i,. 
80). — Maltol  is  obtained  in  monosymmetric  crystals;  a  :  h  :  c  = 
0-5902  :  1  :  0-399G.     {3  =  70"  33'  40".  M.  O.  F 

Methylenitan  and  Formose.  By  O.  Lokw  (Pfliigers  Archir,. 
189i.  59,  -Jrtj— 278). —  It  is  jxnnted  out  that  Araki  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii, 
388j  has  fallen  into  error  in  supposing  that  Butlerow's  methylenitan 
is  the  same  thing  as  Loew's  formose  ;  the  former  contains  4  per  cent. 
more  carbon  than  the  latter.  There  is  also  a  question  of  priority 
with  E.  Fischer  in  regard  to  the  description  of  the  properties  of 
formose.  Loew  was  the  fii-st  to  recognise  the  formation  of  true  sugars 
from  formaldehyde  by  condensation.  W.   D.  H. 
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/3-L8evulin.  By  E.  Scmi.zK  and  S.  Frankfurt  (Bcr.,  1894,  27, 
3525 — 3527). — The  crystalline  leevulin  obtained  from  unripe  rye 
(Abstr.,  189-i,  ii,  155)  has  now  been  prepared  in  larger  quantity. 
The  px'oduct  obtained  differed  in  many  respects  from  that  previously 
described,  which  was  apparently  contaminated  with  saccharose. 
/^-LfBvulin  is  not  converted  into  glucose  by  invertase  as  previously 
stated  ;  it  is  Ifevorotator}^  the  specific  rotatory  power  in  10  per  cent, 
aqueous  solution  being  [aj^  z=  — 28'6  to  — 289.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  alcohol  precipitates  it  from  the  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  in  the  form  of  minute  prisms.  The  elementary  analysis  of  the 
substance  dialed  at  100°  agrees  better  with  the  formula  CisHsoOis  than 
with  Ci2H220u.  On  hydrolysis  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  levulose  is 
formed.     The  authors  propose  the  name  secalose  instead  of  ^-Igevulin. 

A.  R.  L. 

Steeping  ("  Quellung  ")  of  Starch.  By  H.  Rodewald  (Landw. 
Verstichs.  Stat.,  1894,  45,  201 — 227). — Dry  starch,  when  placed  under 
cold  water  or  exposed  to  aqueous  vapour,  combines  with  a  certain 
amount  of  water,  and  increases  slightly  in  specific  gravity.  Fliickiger 
shoAved  that  starches  from  different  sources  have  different  specific 
gravities  (Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  5,  305  ;  compare  also  Dietrich,  ibid.,  5,  51, 
aud  Kopp.  Annalen,  35,  38).  In  the  present  experiments,  starch  of  one 
kind  (wheat)  was  employed ;  it  was  purified  by  levigation,  the  water 
being  removed  by  alcohol  and  the  alcohol  by  ether.  Two  products 
(A  and  B)  were  obtained.  The  specific  gravity  was  determined  in 
air  by  means  of  a  special  volumeter  (described  with  sketch),  also 
under  chloroform  and  under  ether.  The  average  of  12  specific  gravity 
determinations  (in  air)  was  found  to  be,  for  A,  ]  "5072,  of  these  deter- 
minations for  B,  1"490.  In  the  remaining  experiments,  A  alone  was 
employed.     The  following  constants  were  obtained. 

Sp.  gr.  of  steeped  starch 1*6122 

Sp.  vol,  of  dry  starch 0'6635 

Sp.  vol.  of  steeped  starch 0"6203 

Amount    of   water    taken    up    in 

steeping 0326 

Sp.  heat  of  dry  starch , .  142  +  0-234  cal. 

Sp.  heat  of  steeped  starch 0-3728  ±  0-008974 

Steeping  heat 23-4  cal. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  experimental  error  in  determining 
the  steeping  heat  ;  the  result  is  probably  low ;  pressure  has  no  great 
influence  on  the  steeping  heat.  The  effect  of  temperature  on  the  steep- 
ing heat  and  on  the  amount  of  water  absorbed  is  also  discussed.  As 
regards  the  relations  between  pressure  and  decrease  of  volume  in 
steeping,  it  is  calculated  that  the  shrinking  of  1  gram  of  starch  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  pressure  of  2523  atmospheres.  If  the  shrinking  (0-0432  c.c.)  is 
assumed  to  take  place  in  the  0-326  gram  of  water  absorbed,  the  shrink- 
age for  1  gram  of  water  would  be  0-1325  c.c.  This  number,  divided 
by  the  compression-coefficient  of  water  (0-00004695  ;  compare  Wiill- 
ner's,  Lehrb.  d.  Exper.-physih.,  1,  275),  gives  2821  atmos. 

The  amount  of  force  developed  by  starch  in  steeping  is  measured 
by  multiplying  the  decrease  of  volume  per  gram  (0'0432  c.c.)  by  the 
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pressui'e,  as  calculated  above  (2605  kilos.)  ;  tlie  maximum  amount  of 
force  developed  by  1  gram  of  starch  in  absorbing  the  greatest  amount 
of  water  is  ri25  kilos.  11'33  per  cent,  of  the  steeping  heat  may  be 
converted  into  work.  N.   H.J.  M. 

Carbohydrates  of  Yeast.  By  E.  Salkowski  {Ber.,  1894,  27^ 
3325 — 3329). — In  the  preparation  of  yeast  gum  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  222) 
by  boiling  pressed  yeast  with  3  per  cent,  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide,, 
a  residue  is  obtained,  which,  after  it  has  been  treated  successively  with 
water,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  again  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  finally  extracted  with  ether  in  a  Soxhlet's  apparatus  to  remove  fat,, 
consists  of  an  impure  cellulose.  If  the  yellowish  powder  thus  obtained 
is  heated  in  a  digester  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  under  a  pressure 
of  2 — 2'5  atmcs.  for  20  hours,  about  half  is  dissolved.  The  solution 
gives  an  intense,  brownish-red,  iodine  reaction,  whereas  the  residue 
does  not  give  any  coloration  with  iodine.  These  two  substances  are 
accordingly  denoted  by  the  author  A-  and  B-cellidose,  or  erythro- 
cellulose,  and  aclvoocellnlose  respectively.  When  the  solution  is  evapo- 
rated to  one-fifth,  almost  the  whole  of  the  achroocellulose  separates  as 
a  jelly,  and  if  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  precipi- 
tate dehydrated  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  heated  at  110 — 120°, 
erythrocellulose  is  obtained,  and  may  be  purified  by  again  extracting 
with  water  and  repeating  the  operations  just  described.  It  dissolves 
in  water  with  a  slight  opalescence,  and  has  a  specific  rotatory  power 
of  [aji)  =:  -|-173'7°.  Analyses  point  to  the  formula  CeHjoOs,  but  the 
substance  seems  to  contain  some  combined  water.  On  treatment  with 
dilute  acids,  glucose  is  formed  ;  saliva  also  saccharifies  it,  although 
the  latter  acts  somewhat  more  slowly  than  it  does  on  glycogen.  In 
many  points  it  resiembles  glycogen,  but  the  opalescence  of  its  solu- 
tion is  less,  and  would  even  seem  to  be  due  to  traces  of  impurity. 
The  views  of  Errera  (Abstr.,  1885,  1151)  and  of  Laurent  {Annal.  de 
VInsfili'.t  Tasteur,  1889,  3,  113),  that  glycogen  is  present  in  yeast  are, 
in  the  author's  opinion,  without  sufficient  foundation.  The  author 
has  already  observed  that  the  aqueous  extract  of  yeast  contains  the 
carbohydrate  giving  the  iodine  reaction,  and  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  this  exists  in  the  yeast  cells  in  the  dissolved  form  ;  the  erythro- 
cellulose may  be  a  carbohydrate  from  which  cellulose  is  formed,  or  it 
may  be  a  traii.''formatiou  product  of  the  latter.  Cremcr  has  recently 
stated  {Med.  Woclnnsch.,  1894,  Xo.  26)  that  yeast  glycogen  can  be 
prepared  from  yeast  by  Briicke's  inetliod  (using  potassium  mercurie 
iodide),  but  the  author  has  failed  to  confirm  this  observation. 

The  achroocellulose  mentioned  above  was  obtained  as  a  jelly-like 
mass,  which  remained  unaltered  whtn  treated  with  alcohol.  It  dried 
in  the  water  bath,  a  horny  mas-s  was  left  which  could  only  be  pul- 
vei-ised  with  difficulty.  The  substance  seems  not  to  be  homogeneous, 
for  on  treatment  with  acids  it  yields  both  glucose  and  maunose. 

A.  R.  L. 

Chitin  and  Cellulose.  By  F.  Hoppk-Skvlek  (Ber.,  1894,  27, 
.3329 — 3331).— Keferriiig  to  "SV in tei stein's  paper  (this  vol.,  i,  80),  the 
author  states  that  he  has  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  an  investi- 
gation of  the  cellulose-like  carbohydrates  from  plants  and  animals. 
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Tunicin,  from  the  Tunicata,  when  heated  with  potassium  hydrox- 
ide at  180'',  behaves  as  ordinary  cellulose,  but  chitin  from  articulated 
animals  (the  shells  of  crabs,  scorpions,  and  spiders  wei\3  examined), 
when  so  treated,  although  it  undergoes  no  alteration  as  far  as  its 
texture  is  concerned,  is  found,  after  being  washed  free  from  alkali,  to 
be  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  forming  a  solution  from  which 
alkali  throws  down  a  flocculent  precipitate.  The  percentage  of 
nitrogen  in  the  chitin  remains  unaltered  after  this  treatment,  but 
from  the  alkali  with  which  the  chitin  had  been  fused,  acetic  acid  was 
isolated.  The  author  proposes  the  name  chitosan  for  the  transforma- 
tion product  of  chitin,  soluble  in  acetic  acid  ;  it  has  basic  properties, 
and  the  hydrochloride  forms  quadratic  crystals,  soluble  in  water. 
When  chitosan  is  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  it, 
like  chitin,  yields  glucosamine,  [f  heated  with  acetic  anhydride,  it 
yields  a  substance  resembling  chitin,  which,  when  heated  with 
potash  at  180°,  is  resolved  into  chitosan  and  acetic  acid.  Chitosan 
and  propionic  anhydride  also  yield  a  substance  resembling  chitin. 

Cellulose,  when  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide  at  180°,  remains 
intact,  but  at  200°  it  undergoes  decomposition.  A.  R.  L. 

Decomposition  of  Chitin.  By  F.  Hoppe-Setlee  {Ber.,  1895, 
28,  82). — The  convei-sion  of  chitin  into  chitosan  and  acetic  acid  by 
fusion  with  potash,  and  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  and  glucosamine 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  chitosan,  are  in  complete  accord 
with  Schmiedeberg's  view  of  the  constitution  of  chitin.  Chitosan 
easily  combines  with  various  .'substances,  and  is  usually  readily 
regenei^ated  by  the  action  of  alkalis.  The  products  of  the  inter- 
action of  acetic  anhydride  and  chitosan  are  quite  different  from  those 
yielded  by  chitin  under  similar  circumstances,  and  will  be  described 
later.  J.  B.  T. 

Production  of  Gaseous  Formaldehyde  for  Disinfecting 
Purposes.  By  E,  Cambiei;  and  A.  Bpochet  (Compt.  rend.,  1894, 
119,  607 — 609). — Trioxy methylene  is  very  easily  obtained  by  mixing 
the  commercial  40  per  cent,  solution  of  formaldehyde  with  about 
one-fourth  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid.  When  heated  alone,  trioxj- 
methylene  readily  volatilises,  but  condenses  entirely  as  trioxy- 
methylene.  In  presence  of  air,  however,  the  fomnaldehyde  remains 
RS  such  in  a  proportion  which  increases  with  the  quantity  of  air 
present.  Twenty  litres  of  air,  into  which  a  few  centigrammes  of  trioxy- 
methylene  has  been  volatilised,  remains  antiseptic  even  after  eight 
days.  The  volatilisation  of  trioxymcthylene  from  hot  plates  heated 
at  200°  is  not  very  satisfactory,  because  admixture  with  air  takes 
place  slowly.  The  authors  have,  therefore,  employed  Hofmann's 
reaction  for  the  production  of  gaseous  formaldehyde,  the  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  reservoir  and  a  burner.  The  burner  consists  of  a 
block  of  asbestos  containing  a  metallic  tube,  pierced  in  its  upper 
part  with  a  number  of  holes,  and  covered  with  a  large  D  of  platinum 
gauze.  The  supply  of  oxygen  is  controlled  by  a  regulator  similar  to 
that  of  a  Bunsen  burner;  this  regulator  is  surmounted  by  a  plate  of 
mica  forming  a  chimnev.  C.   H.  B, 
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Valeraldehyde.  By  L.  Bolveaulp  and  L.  Roisset  (Bull.  Soc. 
Chiin.,  189-i,  [o],  11,  300—302). — The  ordinary  method  of  oxidising 
amylic  alcohol  to  valeraldehyde,  by  allowing  it  to  flow  into  hot 
chromic  acid  mixture,  gives  a  very  poor  yield,  the  major  part  of  the 
product  consisting  of  isobutaldehyde  and  acetone,  from  Avhich  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  the  valeraldehyde.  The  authors  prefer  to  add 
the  oxidising  mixture  to  the  alcohol,  thus  avoiding  the  exposure  of 
the  newly-formed  aldehyde  to  the  risk  of  further  oxidation.  The 
alcohol  (iOOO  grams)  is  heated  on  the  water  bath  in  a  two-necked 
flask,  through  one  neck  of  which  the  oxidising  mixture  (sodium 
dichromate  1100,  sulphuric  acid  900,  water  2250  grams)  is  allowed 
to  flow,  whilst  the  aldehyde  vapour  passes  ofl:"  through  the  other. 
The  oily  distillate  is  separated  from  the  accompanying  water,  dried 
over  fused  sodium  acetate,  and  the  aldehyde  distilled  from  unchanged 
alcohol.  The  yield  is  60  per  cent,  on  the  alcohol  employed.  The 
last  traces  of  water  can  be  removed  by  means  of  acetic  anhydride, 
a  desiccating  agent  which  the  authors  have  used  with  advantage  in 
dr^'ing  other  aldehydes,  as  well  as  ketones  and  a  terpene.  A  further 
quantity  of  unchanged  amylic  alcohol  can  be  recovered  from  the 
residue  in  the  flask,  in  which  amylic  valerate  and  a  resinous  sub- 
stance are  also  formed  during  the  oxidation.  Jn.  W. 

Action  of  Sulphur  Chloride  on  the  Copper  Derivatives  of 
Acetylacetone  and  Benzoylacetone.  By  V.  Vaillant  (Compt. 
rend.,  189-i,  119,  64^7 — G50). — When  the  copper  derivative  of  acetyl- 
acetone is  dissolved  in  chloroform,  and  a  solution  of  sulphur  chloi'ide 
in  chloroform  is  added  drop  by  drop  until  the  blue  colour  of  the 
liquid  disappears,  cuprous  chloride  and  sulphur  are  precipitated, 
and  the  liquid,  on  evaporation,  yields  a  compound,  CioHuSoOi,  which 
crystallises  readily  in  beautiful,  rhombic  crystals,  highly  refractive 
and  of  an  amber-yellow  colour,  with  the  faces  gi,  hi,  me,  and  e»/''. 
It  is  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  slightly  in  boiling 
water,  and  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
ether,  benzene,  and  especially  chloroform.  It  melts  at  90 — 91°,  and 
readily  remains  in  superfusion ;  when  heated  in  presence  of  air,  it 
decomposes  Avithout  boiling.  Faming  nitric  acid  attacks  it  with 
almost  explosive  energy,  and  potassium  permanganate,  in  ^^I'csence 
of  light  petroleum,  yields  a  crystalline  compound  which  has  not  yet 
been  analysed. 

Ihe  sodium  derivative,  CioHi2Na2.S204,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  a  solution  in  dry  ether;  it  crystallises  with  diflficulty,  and 
dissolves  in  water,  but  is  decomposed  on  boiling.  The  copper 
derivative  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  copper  acetate  on  the  sodium 
compound,  or  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  substance  itself;  it 
crystallises,  with  some  difficulty,  from  chloroform  in  small,  dark 
green  octahedra.     "When  dried  at  60°,  it  has  the  composition 

C.oH,oCuS,Oi  +  4H.,0, 

and  at  100",  it  decomposes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  since  the  product  is  a  dithio-derivative, 
the  action  of  sulphur  chloride  on  acetylacetone  is  not  analogous  to 
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its  action  on  etliylic  acetoacetate.  Tlie  ditliio-derivative  lias  nlready 
been  obtained  by  C.  and  A.  Combes  by  the  action  of  sulpliur  chloride 
on  acetylacetone.  . 

The  copper  dexnvative  of  benzoylacetone,  -udien  treated  with 
sulphur  chloride,  j'ields  dithiobenzoylacetone,  which  crystallises  in 
the  rhombic  system;  it  forms  a  copper  compound,  and  gives  a  red 
coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  C.  H.  B. 

Action    of  Methylic  Bromopropionate  on  Sodium  Nitrite. 

B}  G.  Lepekcq  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  Ib9i,  [3],  11,  297— 3u0).— J/ef/i?/Zi>. 
a-bromopropionate  is  pi'epared  in  the  same  way  as  the  ethylic  salt 
(Abstr.,  1893,  i,  65),  namely,  by  heating  propionic  acid  with  bromine 
and  sulphur,  and  subsequently  heating  the  crude  Vjromopropionic  acid 
thus  formed  with  methylic  alcohol  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
The  yield  of  crude  product  is  91  per  cent.,  and,  on  fractionation, 
more  than  half  this  quantity  is  obtained  as  a  colourless  liquid  boiling 
at  145 — 150°,  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'5  at  15". 

When  methylic  a-bromopropionate  is  gently  heated  with  methylic 
alcohol  (1  vol.)  and  sodium  nitrite  (2  mols.)  (compare  Abstr.,  1894, 
i,  114),  a  deep  red  colour  is  gradually  developed,  and  carbonic 
anhydride,  nitrogen,  and  nitric  oxide  are  evolved.  The  portion  of 
the  product  insoluble  in  water  consists  of  a  heavy,  yellowish  oil, 
which  solidifies  on  agitation,  and,  on  reciy.stallisation  from  methylic 
alcohol,  forms  a  brilliant,  white  saccharoidal  mass  of  clinorhombic 
prisms  ;  it  melts  at  64^,  and  then  remains  in  a  state  of  superfusion. 
Its  composition  corresponds  with  that  of  methylic  diiiitrosolactate, 
[COO]\Ie-C(]SrO)Me]20,  and  it  is  accordingly  hydrolysed  by  baryta 
water  into  acetic  acid,  hydroxylamine,  and  carbonic  anhydride.  The 
soluble  portion  of  the  product  contains  a  small  quantity  of  methylic 
a-nitrosopropionate,  which  crystallises  in  small,  silky  needles  from 
the  ethereal  extract,  and  melts  at  69°.  The  silfer  salt  forms  a  white 
precipitate,  and  is  anhydrous.  Sodium  ethylnitrolate  and  sodium 
acetate  also  appear  to  be  present. 

The  author  considers  that  the  immediate  2Ji'oduct  of  the  action 
between  the  bromopropionate  and  the  nitrite  is  methylic  a-nitropro- 
pionate,  and  that  the  substances  mentioned  above  are  formed  from 
this  by  secondary  changes.  Part  condenses  to  the  dinitrosodilactate, 
and  another  part  is  converted  into  the  nitrosopropionate,  but  the 
bulk  is  decom.posed  by  the  excess  of  sodium  nitrite  into  carbonic 
anhydride  and  sodium  nitrolate ;  the  formation  oc  the  latter 
accounts  for  the  development  of  the  red  coloiir.  The  nitrolate  is 
in  turn  decomposed  to  some  extent  into  sodium  acetate  and  a  mixture 
of  nitrogen  and  nitric  oxide,  which,  with  the  carbonic  anhydride  just 
mentioned,  constitute  the  gases  evolved.  Jn.  W. 

Ethylic  Nitrosopropionate.  By  G.  Lepercq  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim., 
1894,  [3],  11,  295—296;  compare  Abstr.,  1894.  i,  114).— An  improved 
method  of  preparation.  A  mixture  of  alcoholic  ethylic  a-bromo- 
propionate (lOU  grams  in  300  grams  of  alcohol)  and  aqueous  sodium 
nitrite  (100  grams  in  100  grams  of  water)  is  homogeneous.  At  the 
ordinary  temperature,  however,  and  in  the  course  of  10  days,  complete 
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interaction  takes  place,  and,  after  the  solvents  have  been  allowed  to 
evaporate  from  an  open  vessel  in  the  cold,  a  largo  yield  of  crude 
ethylic  nitrosopropionate  (62  per  cent.)  may  be  extracted  with  ether 
from  the  residue;  on  lecrystallisation  from  alcohol,  the  nitroso- 
propionate is  obtained  in  long,  light,  brilliantly  white  needles.  The- 
method  is  applicable  to  the  butyrates  and  valerate.  Jx.  W. 

Diamido-ethers.  By  R.  AxschUtz  and  K.  Stikpkl  (Ber.,  1895, 
28,  60—62). — Representatives  of  the  class  of  diamido-ether.s,  of  the 
general  formula  R*C(NH2)2'OR',  have  not  hitherto  been  prepared. 

Methijlic  diauilido- oxalate  (methylic  dianilidomethoxyacetate), 
COOMe-C(NHPh),>*OMe,  is  obtained  by  acting  with  dry  aniline 
on  methylic  dichloroxalate  (methylic  dichloromethoxyacetate), 
C00Me'CCl2*0Me,  in  dry  ethereal  solution.  It  is  a  viscid  liquid, 
which  decomposes  when  heated.  It  combines  with  2  mols.  of  hydro- 
gen chloride  to  form  a  solid  hydrochloride,  and  it  also  yields  a 
platinochloride. 

Methylic  semiphenyh'midn-o.valate  (methylic  phenylimidomethoxy- 
acetate),  COOMe"C(OMe)!NPh,  is  produced  when  the  foregoing 
action  is  carried  out  in  boiling  xylene  solution,  and  forms  crystals 
melting  at  111°.  When  ammonia  is  passed  into  an  ethereal  solution 
of  this  substance,  metliyJic  amidoanilido-oxalate  (methylic  amido- 
anilidomethoxyacetate),  C00Me-C(NH2)(NHPh)-0Me,  is  formed  as  a 
white  powder  which  melts  at  215°.  The  corresponding  diparatohndo- 
compound  melts  at  105°,  whilst  the  dipiperido-co'a\Tpo\xYidi  boils 
at  166°  under  a  pressure  of  20  mm.  without  undergoing  decomposition. 

Methylic  semiortho-o.ramate,  CONH2-C(OMe)3,  which  melfs  at  118°, 
is  obtained  by  heating  methylic  semiphenylimido-oxalate  (methylic 
phenylimidomethoxjacetate)  with  ammonia  dissolved  in  methylic 
alcohol. 

Diphenylamidinoxalanilide,  NHPh-CO-C(N'HPh):NPh,  which  is 
found  among  the  products  of  the  action  of  aniline  on  methylic 
dichloi-oxalate  (methylic  dichloromethoxyacetate),  has  previously 
been  described  by  Klinger  (this  Journ.,  1877,  i,  710),  who  gives  the 
melting  point  as  234—235°  instead  of  134—135". 

Dipara  tolylamidin  oxa  hpara  foln  ididc. 

c,H;-nh-co-C(nhc,ho:no7Ht, 

melts  at  182°. 

Semiorthoxalopipiridide,  ?^C5H,o'CO-C(C5NHin)3  +  SMeOH,  is  a 
liquid,  the  constitution  of  which  cannot  as  yet  be  regarded  as  proved. 

A.  H. 

Glyoxylic  acid.  By  C.  Bokttixgki;  {Arch.  Phaom.,  1894,  232, 
549 — 557  ;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  402). — According  to  the  author, 
glyoxylic  acid  cannot  be  crystallised,  as  the  syrupy  solution  decom- 
poses on  further  concentration ;  the  minute  bubbles  of  carbonic 
anhydride  gave  it,  however,  the  appearance  of  a  solid. 

A  gelatinous  modification  of  the  calcium  salt  is  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating its  solution  and  alloAving  it  to  cool.  This  jelly  effloresces, 
especially  in  diiect  sunlight,  and  ultimately  is  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  mixture  of  fine  ciystals  and  clear  dilute  solution. 
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The  acid  interacts  with  hydrazine  sul])hate  to  form  an  intenselv 
red  substance  ;  in  hot  solutions,  however,  this  is  decomposed,  and 
carbonic  anhydride  and  ammonia  are  liberated.  Ammonia  decom- 
poses glyoxylic  acid  in  a  similar  manner. 

A  colourless,  viscid  liquid  of  spirituous  odour,  probably  an  acetaJy 
results  from  the  action  of  glj'oxylic  acid  on  alcohol  in  the  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold,  but  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  form- 
aldehyde and  other  products.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  a 
white,  insoluble  calrium  salt. 

A  paste  of  glyoxylic  acid  and  thiocai'bamide  acquires  a  bright  scarlet 
colour,  due  to  a  substance  containing  sulphur  and  nitrogen.  This  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  freely  soluble  in  alkalis  forming  a  solution  ot" 
the  same  colour,  from  which  coloured  compounds  are  precipitated 
by  metallic  salts.  It  cannot  be  obtained  from  formaldehyde  or 
dichloracetic  acid;  the  latter  forms  a  white  product  with  thio- 
carbamide,  which  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  alkalis. 

Bisdiiaethylainidopli.enylacetic  acid.,  CH(C6H4*XMe2)2'COOH,  crys- 
tallises in  colourless  needles  from  a  solution  of  dimethylaniline  and 
glyoxylic  acid  in  the  minimum  quantity  of  alcohol.  It  melts  at  171°,. 
and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  readily  in  alkalis.  The 
acid  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric  and  acetic  acids.  It  i.«5 
readily  oxidised  by  air,  mercuric  chloride,  &c.,  to  a  substance  of 
intense  blue  colour,  but  is  decomposed  bv  bromine,  parabromodi- 
methylaniline  being  formed.  The  etJujlic  salt  crystallises  in  slender,, 
colourless  needles,  and  melts  at  68°. 

a-Naphthylamine  condenses  with  glyoxylic  acid  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion to  form  a  bright  brown  powder,  C12H9XO2,  which  is  soluble  in 
ammonia,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  dilute  acids.  The  barium  salt 
is  reddish-brown. 

Similar  products  resiilt  from  the  condensation  of  orthotoluidine- 
and  metaphenylenediamine  with  g'lyoxylic  acid;  the  first  is  intensely 
yellow,  the  second  a  black  powder.  Glyoxylic  acid  also  condense.^ 
with  resorcinol  and  catechol,  but  not  with  quinol  or  dimethoxyquinol,. 
in  the  molecules  of  which  the  para-positions  are  occupied. 

Jx.   W. 

Action  of  Ethylic  Isosuccinate  on  Ethylenic  Bromide.  Con- 
stitution of  Vinaconic  acid.  By  R.  Marbuku  (Be,-.,  1895,  28, 
8 — 12). — When  ethylic  sodioisosuccinate,  CMeNa(C00Et)2,  is  treated 
in  alcoholic  solution  with  ethylenic  bromide,  about  15  per  cent,  of  it 
is  conyerted  into  ethylic  '^/-bromethyl isosuccinate, 

CH2Br-CH,-CMe(COOEt)2. 

This  is  a  colourless,  rather  viscoixs,  oil,  boiling  at  134 — 135°  under 
8  mm.  pressure;  at  200°  it  decomposes  quantitatively  into  ethylie 
bromide  and  ethylic  x-7nethylhutyrolactonecarhoxylate, 

CHo-CH,-CMe-COOEt 

O CO 

which  boils  at  262 — 263°  under  755  mm.  pressui-e ;  the  acid  itself 
crystallises  in  colourless  prisms  and  melts  at  96°,  it  is  obtained  by 
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hydrolysiuc:  tlio  In-omo-acid  with  baryta  water,  and  adding  acid  to  the 
barium  salt  of  7-liydroxyethylisosuccinic  acid, 

OH-CH2-CHo-CMe(COOH)2, 

formed;  the  acid  is  itself  not  capable  of  existence,  bat  at  once  loses 
water  and  forms  the  lactone-acid. 

When,  howevei',  ethylicsodiomalonate,  in  which  a  hydrogen  atom  is 
still  attached  to  the  carbon  atom,  is  treated  Avith  propylenic  bromide, 
the  ethylic  salt  of  a  bromo-acid  is  not  formed,  bat  instead  the  ethylic 
i-alt  of  a  dibasic  acid  containing  no  bromine,  etliylic  inethylvuiaconate 
(frimefhyleuedicarho.rylotc),  boiling  at  106 — 107°  under  8  mm.  pressure. 
The  action  is  not  at  all  analogous  to  the  preceding  one,  and  hence 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  vinaconic  acid,  which  is  formed  in  a 
similar  way  by  the  action  of  ethylenic  bromide  on  ethylic  sodio- 
malonate,  is  not  vinylmalonic  acid,  CH.!CH'CH(C00H)2  (Fittig  and 
Hceder,  Abstr.,  1883,  730),  but  trimethylenedicarboxylic  acid, 

(compare  W.  H.  Perkin,  jun.,  Trans.,  1885,  801 ;  1887,  849). 

C.  F.  B. 
Isomeric  Osazones  of  Ethylic  Dioxysuccinate.  By  R. 
Anschutz  and  H.  Fault  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  6-4— 69).— When  ethylic 
dioxysuccinate  is  treated  with  phenylhydrazine  a  number  of  different 
compounds  is  formed.  When  the  ethereal  salt  is  added  to  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  hydrazine,  an  additive  compound, 

COOEt-CO-CO-COOEt,2N.H3Ph, 

is  obtained,  which  crystallises  in  fascicular  groups  of  slender  white 
needles,  melting  and  decomposing  at  116 — 118°.  When  this  is 
kept,  either  alone  or  covered  with  ether,  it  is  converted  into 
the  a-osazone,  whereas  if  covered  with  alcohol,  it  passes  into  the 
./i-osazone.  The  monophenylhydrazo)ie  may  be  prepared  by  the  addi- 
tion of  phenylhydrazine  to  a  well  cooled  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
ethereal  salt.  It  melts  at  72 — 73°,  and  when  treated  in  ethereal 
solution  with  sulphurous  anhydride  or  hydrogen  chloride  passes  into 
a  less  soluble  modification  melting  at  77°. 

Three  isomeric  ozazones  have  also  been  prepared,  of  which  the 
a-compound  has  already  been  described  (Abstr.,  1891,  725).  The 
three  differ  from  one  another  in  crystalline  habit,  melting  point,  and 
solubility.  The  a-compound  melts  at  120 — 121°,  the  /i-compound  at 
136 — 137°,  and  the  7-componnd  at  173 — 175° ;  the  /3-  and  7-compounds 
are  respectively  10  and  100  times  less  soluble  in  ether  than  the  a-com- 
pound. The  a-modification  readily  changes  into  the  /3-forra  when 
iodine  or  sulphurous  anhydride  is  added  to  its  ethereal  solution. 
Both  the  a-  and  7-forms  are  changed  into  the  /3-form  when  they  are 
boiled  for  some  time  with  an  indifferent  solvent.  It  has  hitherto 
been  found  impossible  to  convert  the  /:J-form  into  either  of  the  others. 
All  three  modifications  are  converted  by  acetic  acid  into  the  same 
pyrazolone-derivative  as  was  obtained  from  the  a-modification  by  An- 
schutz  and  Parlato  (Abstr.,  1892, 1181).   The  a-osazone  is  converted  by 
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NPh-N-iC-COOEt 
oxidation  into  the  corresponding  osotetrazone,  jlj-pj^.jT.A.pQQpo  which 

crystallises  in  slender,  violet-black  needles,  or  flat,  garnet-red  prisms, 
melting  and  decomposing  at  l-i3°.  The  13-  and  -/-modifications  do 
not  yield  this  substance.  Propylic  dioxysuccinate  behaves  towards 
phenylbydrazine  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  ethylic  salt.  An  additive 
compound,  melting  at  112°,  is  the  first  product,  and  isomeric  osazones 
have  been  obtained  but  not  yet  investigated.  They  are  converted  by 
acetic  acid  into  a  pyrazolone  derivative  melting  at  115". 

AVith  phenylbydrazine,  the  pyrazolone-compounds  obtained  by 
heating  the  osazones  of  both  the  pi-opylic  and  ethylic  salts  yield  a 
compound,  which  melts  at  256°;  its  formula  is  CigHis'N'iOa,  but  its 
constitution  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

The  osazone  of  ethylic  ketipate  is  also  converted  by  acetic  acid 
into  a  substance  which  melts  and  decomposes  at  275°  and  seems  to 
be  a  bis-pyrazolone  derivative  of  the  formula 

NPh-K    ^  ^  ^K— NPh 

CO-CHo-^       ^CH^-CO  ' 

although  it  may  possibly  be  a  bis-pyridazolone-compound. 

A.  H. 

Disubstituted  Alkylic  Tartrates.  By  P.  Freundler  (Bull.  Soc. 
CMm.,  1894,  [3],  11,  305— 317).— In  order  to  test  the  validity  of  Gruye's 
well-known  formula,  the  rotatory  powers  of  the  alkylic  salts  of  various, 
acidyl tartaric  acids  of  the  type  of  methylic  diacetyltartrate  were  deter- 
mined. As  these  were  mostly  liquids  of  uncertain  stability  at  their 
boilino-  points,  the  mode  of  purification  of  the  product  obtained  by 
the  action  of  the  alkylic  tartrate  on  the  acid  chloride  at  100°  was 
modified,  the  ethereal  salt  being  extracted  from  the  washed  product 
with  ether,  and  the  latter  removed  from  the  dried  extract  in  a  dry 
atmosphere  and  at  a  low  temperature. 

The  alkylic  diacidyltartrates  are  heavy,  tasteless,  neutral  solids  or 
liquids,  which  decompose  readily  when  distilled,  even  under  very  Ioav 
pressures.  The  boiling  points  rise,  and  the  densities  diminish,  as  the 
series  is  ascended.  Cryoscopic  observations  in  benzene  and  ethylenic 
bromide  show  that  the  molecules  are  simple.  The  rotatory  powers, 
whether  of  the  liquids  or  of  their  alcoholic  solutions,  are  practically 
independent  of  the  temperature.  The  diacidyltartrates  are  com- 
pletely hydrolysed  by  alkalis  or  sodium  ethoxide,  and  partially  and 
slowly  by  water;  they  are  resolved  by  alcoholic  ammonia,  at  a  high 
temperature,  into  the  alcohols,  the  fatty  amides,  and  tartramide,  the 
latter  undergoing  further  hydrolysis  into  tartramic  acid.  They  are 
decomposed  by  phosphoric  pentachloride  into  the  fatty  acid  chlorides, 
and  the  alkylic  chlorotartrates,  but  the  labter  decompose  further, 
especially  at  high  temperatures,  into  hydrogen  chloride  and  the 
corresponding  chlorofumarates. 

Metlnjlic  diacetyltartrate  crystallises  in  rhomboidal,  oblique  prisms, 
melts  at  103°,  and  boils  at  1S2 — 183°  (21  mm.).  The  rotatory  power 
in  alcoholic  solution  is  [a]i,  =  —15-5°.  The  ethylic^  salt  crystallises 
in    clinorhombic    prisms,    melts    at    66'5°,    and    boils    at    190 — 192° 
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{21  imn.),  and  at  291°  under  atmospheric  pressure.  The  i-otatory 
])OAver  of  the  superfused  substance  is  a  =  +5"  for  100  mm.  ;  of  the 
alcoholic  solution,  [ajp  =  4-0"3°.  The  propijlic  salt  melts  at  31°,  and 
l)oils  at  195—197°  (1^^  mm-),  at  204°  (16  ram.),  at  216°  (70  mm.),  at 
'2,33—235"  (100  mm.),  and  at  313^  under  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
lotatory  power  of  the  superfused  substance  is  a  =  134"  for  100  mm. ; 
of  the  alcoholic  solution,  [ajo  =  +7"0°.  BiUylic  tartrate  crystallises 
ia  elongated  prisms,  melts  at  21 — 22°,  and  boils  at  208"  (12  mm.)  ; 
sp.  OT.  =  1"098  at  22°.  The  rotatory  power  of  the  superfused  substance 
is  [a]D  =  +10'3'';  of  the  alcoholic  solution^  [ajp  =  +11"3°.  Butijlic 
diacetyltartrate  boils  at  214°  (20  mm.),  and  at  218°  (23  ram.)  ;  sp.'gr. 
=  1  096  at  15"5°.  The  rotatory  power  of  the  liquid  at  20°,  [ajo  = 
+  80°;  of  the  alcoholic  solutioA  at  22",  [a]^  =  +S-S''. 

Methi/lic  dipropiornjUartratc  crystallises  in  large  prisms.  It  melts  at 
:)7_27-5°,  and  boils' at  184—185°  (12  mm.),  at  189—190°  (15  mm.), 
iind  at  287—289"  (730  mm.)  ;  sp.  gr.  =  1-181  at  15°.  The  rotatory 
power  of  the  siiperfused  substance  at  15°,  [ajp  =  — 10"7°  ;  of  the 
alcoholic  solution  at  20°,  [aj^  =  -12-4".  The  e//i(/Z«- salt  boils  at  202" 
(16  mm.),  and  can  be  distilled,  with  but  little  decomposition,  under 
atmospheric  pi-essure  ;  sp.  gr.  =  1*124  at  14°.  The  rotatory  power  of 
the  liquid  at  23°,  [ajo  =  +0*4°;  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  [a]p  = 
+  1-2°.  The  propylir  salt  boils  at  207°  (15  mm.),  and  at  222—225° 
(45  mm.)  ;  sp.  gr.  =  I'OIS  at  15°.  The  rotatory  power  of  the  liquid  at 
16°,  [ajo  =  +5-6°;  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  [ajo  =  +6-3°.  The 
hxtylir  salt  boils  at  212"  (12  mm.),  at  216°  (20  mm.),  and  at 
230 — 231°  (36  mm.)  ;  sp.  gr.  =  1'068  at  15*5°.  The  rotatory  power  of 
the  liquid  at  12°,   [a]u  =   +6-9°;  of  the  alcoholic  solution,   [ajj,  = 

+  8-0. 

Mptliylic  dibiifyniltartrate  boils  at  200 — 203°  (11  mm.),  at  212" 
(26  mm.),  and  at  300— .302°  (731  mm.)  ;  sp.  gr.  =^1-145  at  14°.  The 
rotatory  power  of  the  liquid  at  13°,  [aj^  =  — 15'1°  ;  of  the  alcoholic 
solution,  [a]D  =  — 12"6°.  The  rthylic  salt  boils  at  212 — 215°  (24  mm.) ; 
an.  gr.  =  1*105  at  15*5°.   The  rotatory  power  of  the  liquid  at  16°,  [a]o  = 

—  0*8°  *  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  [a]„  =  4-03°.  The  propylic  salt 
boils  at  208—211°  (17  mm.),  at  221—222°  (28  mm.),  and  at  226—227° 
(40  mm.)  ;  sp.  gr.  =  1*067  at  15*5".  The  rotatory  power  of  the  liquid 
at  13°,  [ajo  =  +5*2°;  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  [aj^  =  +7*2°. 

The  divaleryltartrates  were  prepared  by  means  of  normal  valeric 
'■hhridp.  This  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  127 — 128°,  and  has  sp.  gr. 
■s=.  1-0155  at  15°.  Methylic  dirahryltartratp  boils  at  208— 210" (11  mm.); 
sp.  "T.  =  11 01  at  18°.    The  rotatory  power  of  the  liquid  at  15°,  [ajp  = 

—  16*1°;  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  [a]„  =  — 129  .  The  e//ii/tVc  salt  boils 
at  214 — 215°  (11  mm.)  ;  sp.  gr.  =  1068  at  12°.  The  rotatory  power  of 
the    liquid    at  1.5°,   [a],,  =  2*0° ;   of    the  alcoholic   solution,    [ajo  = 

—  0*7°.  The  propylic  salt  boils  at  223°  (12  mm.)  ;  sp.  gr.  =  1*050  at 
16'5°.  The  rotatory  power  of  the  liquid  at  17°,  [a],,  =  +3-3° ;  of  the 
alcoholic  solution,  [ajj,  =  +36°.  The  hnfylic  salt  boils  at  229 — 230° 
(13  mm.),  at  24:3°  (28  mm.),  at  269—270"  (60  ram.),  and  at  340—350" 
under  atmospheric  pressure ;  sp.  gr,  =  1*031  at  13°.  The  i-otatory 
power  of  the  liquid  at  15°,  [ajo  =  +4*8°;  of  the  alcoholic  solution, 
•aJD  =  +6'0\ 
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MetJiijlir  diraproijlfarfrafe  has  a  sp.  gv.  =  r078  at  14°.  The  rotatoiy 
power  of  the  liquid  at  16°  is  [scju  =  — 15'9°  ;  of  the  alcoholic  solution, 
[a]D  =  -12-4\  The  ethylic  salt  has  a  sp.  gv.  =  1-049  at  14-5°.  The 
rotatory  power  of  the  liquid  at  16°  is  [a]D  =  +31°  ;  of  the  alcoholic 
solution,  [a]£,  =:  +1'1°.  The ^j/op7/Z/c  salt  boils  at  242 — 243°  (40  mm.); 
sp.  gv.  =  1'027  at  15".  The  rotatory  power  of  the  liquid  at  16°,  [ajj,  = 
—  2'2°;  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  [a]j)  =  —S'd". 

The  rotatory  powei's  of  these  alkylic  acidyltartrates  vary  in 
general  in  the  same  sense  as  Guye's  product  of  asymmetry,  the  intro- 
duction of  positive  radicles  causing  a  positive  increase  or  negative 
•decrease  in  both,  and  that  of  negative  radicles  having  the  opposite 
■effect.  But  there  are  certain  modifications  necessary,  for  the  addition 
■of  a  — CHo  group  has  a  greater  effect  when  the  radicle  is  alkylic 
than  when  it  is  oxylic,  so  that  the  structure  of  the  latter  kind  must  be 
•closer,  or  more  compressed,  than  that  of  the  former.  To  allow  for  the 
•corresponding  difference  in  the  moments  of  the  masses  of  the  radicles, 
the  author  introduces  a  fifth  quantity,  m.  into  Guye's  foi^mula;  a  mul- 
tiple of  the  mass  of  a  — CHo  group.     The  formula  thus  becomes 

p  _  ''^(^  ~  c)(a  —  d)(a  —  c  —  7n)(a  —  d  —  7n)(c  —  d) 
(2a  +  b  +  c  +  d  —  my  * 

The  influence  of  m  increases  with  the  length  of  the  chain,  but  is  not 
always  exerted  in  the  same  sense,  so  that  the  value  of  P  passes  in  any 
particular  series  through  several  maxima  and  minima.  A  corre- 
sponding change  in  sign  is  to  be  expected  in  the  rotatory  poo-er,  and 
may  be  observed  in  several  instances  ;  between  methylic  tartrate  and 
methylic  diacetyltartrate,  for  instance,  also  in  the  ethylic  series,  and 
in  the  dibutyryltartrates. 


P. 

[«]d. 

Methylic  dibutyryltartrate    .  . . 

. .      -19-35 

-i5r 

Ethylic 

-9-23 

-0-8 

Propylic                   „                 .  . .  . 

0 

+  6-2 

Butylic 

..        +7-0 

+  6-0 

The  modified  form  of  Guye's  formula  is  therefore  valid  qualita- 
tively, even  when  the  substituted  chains  are  of  considerable  length. 

Jx.  W. 

Sarcosine.  By  W.  Paulmanx  (Arch.  Pharm.,  1894,  232,  601— 
■639). — Sarcosine  is  best  prepared  by  the  hydrolysis  of  caffeiue  with 
baryta,  the  yield  being  60  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical ;  the  yield 
obtained  by  the  action  of  ethylic  chloracetate  on  methyl  amine  is 
extremely  poor.  The  free  base  is  conveniently  prepared  from  the 
hydrochloride  by  neutralising  it  with  an  alkali,  and  extracting  the 
■evaporated  residue  with  alcohol.  The  hydrobromide,  hydriod/de,  and 
other  salts  are  described.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  an  oxalate,  so  that 
the  basic  properties  of  sarcosine  are  less  marked  than  those  of  glycocine; 
the  same  is  true  of  the  acid  properties,  for  neither  the  alkali  nor  silver 
salts,  nor  those  of  the  alkaline  earths,  nor  the  alkylic  salts  could  be 
prepared ;    the  niclcel  and   ziac   salts    are    described.      In   preparing 
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beta'ine  by  the  action  of  metliylic   iodide  on  sarcosine,   the  raethy 
compound  of   the  latter  was  obtained  ;  its  pint inochloride  is  describe 
The   formation    of   dimethylamine    (Ahstr.,   1884,    994)    in   the    di 
distillation  of  sarcosine^  as  described  by  i\h'lius,  was  not  observec 
Nitrososarcosine  pos-:esses  acid  properties  stronger  than  those  of  th 
parent  substance,  as  it  forms  calcium  and  silver  as  well  as  copper  ant 
nickel  salts  ;  a  barium  salt,  however,  could  not  be  prepared;  the  basit 
properties  are  very  feeble,  as  it  does  not  form  a  platinochloride  or  ai 
aurochloride.     On  reducing  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  the  calcium  sail 
with  zinc  dust,  a  substance  having  strongly  reducing  properties  is 
formed. 

Sarcosine  hydrochloride  is  converted  by  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric 
and  faming  sulphuric  acids  into  uifrosarcosine,  NOo-NMcCH/COOH, 
a  yellow,  crystalline,  hygroscopic  powder,  melting  at  164 — 168°. 
This  gives  the  nitrate  reaction  with  ferrous  sulphate  and  sulphuric 
acid,  and  a  colou.r- reaction  with  sulphuric  acid  and  phenol  resembling 
that  given  by  guanidine. 

Benzoylsarc<isi)ie  (methylhippuric  acid),  NMeBz'CH-COOH,  could 
not  be  ciystallised,  owing  to  its  extreme  solubility  ;  the  calcium  and 
copper  salts  are  described.  Acetj/lsarco.niie  (metliylacetuvic  acid) 
crystallises  in  long,  thick  needles,  and  melts  at  134 — 138° ;  the  copper 
and  silrer  salts  are  described.  Jx.  W. 

Paradimethylamidobenzylic  Alcohol.  By  L.  Rousset  (BnlL 
Soc.  Chim.,  1894,  [8],  11,  318 — 320). — This  alcohol  was  prepared  from 
paradimethylbenzaldehyde,  made  by  projecting  the  condensation  pro- 
duct of  dimethylaniliae  and  chloral  hydrate  in  small  portions  at  a  time 
into  boiling  30  per  cent,  caustic  soda  (compare  Knoefler  and  Boessneclc, 
Abstr  ,  1888,  267).  The  aldehyde,  which  crystallises  out  on  cooling,  is 
pure  enough  for  most  experiments;  on  reduction  with  sodium  amalgam 
in  aqueous  alcoholic  solution,  it  does  not  yield  the  expected  alcohol, 
but  a  substance  melting  at  155°,  which  is  under  investigation.  The 
alcohol  is  best  pi-epared  by  the  action  of  boilinnf,  concentrated,  aqueous 
potash  ;  the  portion  of  the  product  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
ether,  consists  chiefly  of  the  alcohol,  whilst  the  soluble  portion  con- 
sists of  the  potassium  salt  of  paradiincthijlamidohenzoic  acid ;  this 
acid  melts  at  235''.  The  ethereal  solution  on  fractionation  under  low 
pressure  yields  paradimethylamidobenzylic  alcohol,  which  forms  white 
crystals,  melts  at  (rr,  and  boils  at  180 — 190°  (18  mm.)  ;  it  is  turned 
yellow  by  light.  The  platinochloride  crystallises  in  yellow  needles. 
The  acetate  forms  reddish-white  crystals  and  melts  at  102° 

J.v.  W. 

Action  of  Phosphorus  Pentachloride  on  Succinanil.  By  R. 
A.NscniJi/,  and  C.  Bi.wis  (Her.,  IbU'j,  28,  57 — 58;  compare  Abstr., 
1891,  1047). — In  addition  to  dichloromale'inanil  dichloride,  described 
in  their  previous  paper,  the  authors  have  obtained  tetrachloro-1- 
phenylpyrroh'ne,  CiNChPh,  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride 
on  succinanil.  This  compound  melts  at  93°,  and  is  less  soluble  in 
light  petroleum  than  the  dichloi'omale'inanil  chloride. 

Dichloromaleinanil  Itself,  when  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachlo- 
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CO'CC].; 

ride,  yields  tetracJdoyosnccinaiiil,  NPIk^        Ap,,'^  n^pJtiiig  at  157°,  and 

also  dicliloromaleinanil  chloride. 

Dichloromale'inauil    reacts   with,   bases    when    heated    with    them 

.    .,.  :,  ■!■,    ,7  7  ■•        -7    ^TT.1   ^CO-C-XHPh 

Aniline  produces  aJuii(/ocAtoroHza/ei«a?uZ,  iSrPh<^         ii  ,  melt- 

ing    at    188°,    whilst    monomethylaniline    yields    the    coiTespondiug 
7nef/(yZ-dei'ivative,  melting  at  189°. 

Dichloromaleinanil  dicliloride  also    reacts   with    aniline,    dichloro- 

CCl'C'NPh 
malemdianiJ ,  CC1<^^,  _     i  -^,       ,  which  melts  at  186°,  being  formed. 

00-NPh  ^ 

Dichloromalein-paratoluildipiveridide,    CC1<^^^     !    J'        ^^  ",    sena- 

CO-N-CgHjMe  ' 

rates  from  acetone  in  splendid  yellow  crystals,  and  melts  at  107°.     On 
reduction,   dichloromaleinanil  dichloride  is    converted    into  ^[-anilidu- 

PTT  'Pi-r 

hutyrolactam,'EVh.<^         Att'  '^'^'bich  melts  at  QQ° . 

OO  •  OHn 

A  more  detailed  account  of  these  investigations  is  shortly  to  be 
published.  A.   H. 

Constitution  of  Succinanil.  By  R.  Ax,<chutz  {Ber.,  1805,  28, 
59 — GO  ;  compare  the  foregoing  Abstr.). — The  formation  of  tetra- 
chloro-l-phenylpyrroline  from    succinanil    is   a   stronor    argument    in 

.  ^     co-ce, 

favour  of  the  symmetrical  formula,  NPh<^         i       ,  for  the  latter  sub- 

OO'OMo 

stance.     The   reduction  of  dichloromaleinanil  dichloride    to  7-aniH- 

dobutyrolactam  also    seems    to    show    that    dichloromaleinanil,    and 

therefore  also  succinanil,  are  symmetrical.     There  is  thus  not  a  single 

fact  in  favour  of  the  asymmetrical  formula.  A.  H. 

Paramidoacetophenone  and  Paramidophenylmethylcarbinol. 
By  L.  RoussET  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1894,  [3],  11,  320-322).— Para- 
midoacetophenone is  best  prepared  by  heating  acetanilide,  acetic 
anhydride,  and  zinc  chloride  in  molecular  proportions  in  a  reflux 
apparatus  on  an  oil  bath  for  several  hours  ;  the  oily  product  is  then 
poured  into  water,  partially  neutralised  with  caustic  soda,  and  the 
pasty  mass  which  separates  on  cooling  is  dissolved  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  is  made  alkaline  with 
soda,  and  the  aniline,  liberated  from  the  unchanged  acetanilide,  is 
distilled  off  with  steam  ;  the  paramidoacetophenone  is  separated  from 
the  residue  partly  in  the  crystalline  form,  and  partly  by  extraction 
with  ether  and  alcohol.  Thepnrified  ethereal  solution  on  fractionation 
yields  the  ketone,  boiling  at  195 — 210°  under  18  mm.  pressure,  and  in 
quantity  amounting  to  26  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  acetanilide  employed 
(compare  Drewsen,  Abstr.,  1882,  847,  and  Klinger,  Abstr.,  1886,  60). 
Paramidoacetophenone,  when  reduced  with  sodium  amalgam  in 
aqueous  alcoholic  solution,  yields  a  suhsiance  crystallising  in  white 
needles  and  melting  at  250°,  and  an  oil  which,  on  purification,  yields 
paramidophenylrnethylcarhinol ;    the    latter    forms   white    crystals,    is 

VOL.  LXVIII.    i.  •    0 
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soluble  in  water  and  in  the  usual  solvents,  and  turns  yellow  on  exposure 
to  light.  It  melts  at  93'',  and  boils  under  IS  mm.  pi'essui'e  at  190°.  The 
platinochloride  crystallises  in  small,  yellow  needles.  The  diaeetyl- 
derivative,  ]S"HAc*C6H4'CHMe*OAc,  forms  white  crystals  and  melts 
at  192°.  Jx.  W. 

Diagnosis  of  Orthosubstituted  Aromatic  Acids  by  means  of 
the  lodoso-reaciion.  By  Y.  Mkvek  (Ber.,  1S95,  28,  83— S-A).— It 
has  been  shown  by  the  author  and  his  students  that  orthoiodobenzoic 
acids  are  converted  into  iodoso-derivatives  (1)  by  solution  in  fuming 
nitric  acid  ;  (2)  by  boiling-  with  potassium  permanganate  and  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  (3)  by  the  action  of  an  alkali  ou  theiododichlorides.  The 
meta-  and  para-iodo-acids  are  nitrated  by  the  first  method,  not  altered 
or  completely  oxidised  by  the  second,  and  i-eg-enerate  the  iodides  from 
the  iododichlorides.  Willgerodt's  preparation  of  meta-  and  para- 
iodoso-acids  (Abstr.,  189i,  i,  590)  by  other  methods  in  no  way  invali- 
dates the  author's  statement  that  the  above  reactions  afford  a  ready 
means  of  distinguishing  orthoiodo-acids  from  the  para-  and  meta- 
compounds.  The  paper  concludes  with  a  summary  of  Gi^ahl's  investi- 
gation of  iodo-isophthalic  acid.  J.  B.  T. 

Electrolytic  Reduction  of  Paranitrobenzoic  acid.  By  A.  A. 
NOYES  and  A.  A.  Clkmext  (Amer.  Cliem.  /..  1894,  16,  511—513; 
compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  406). — The  authors  have  previously  shown 
that  paramidophenolorthosulphonic  acid  is  obtained  on  electrolysing 
nitrobenzene  in  sulphuric  acid  solution.  This  behaviour  is  character- 
istic of  nitro-compounds  in  general  (compare  Gattermann,  Abstr.,  1894, 
i,  72),  the  reduction  of  the  nitro-group  being  accompanied  by  a 
mioration  of  one  of  its  oxygen  atoms  to  the  para-position.  Only 
those  compounds  in  which  the  para-position  is  already  occupied  by 
some  group  or  element  other  than  hydrogen  form  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  Paranitro-orthotoluidiue,  for  example,  gives  rise  to  diamido- 
cresol,  [Me :  (XII,)^ :  OH  =  1  :  2  :  4  ;  5],  a  migration  of  oxygen  to  the 
ortho-position  taking  place.  Paranitrotoluene  similarly  yields  amido- 
benzylic  alcohol,  a  substitution  of  hydroxyl  in  the  methyl  group 
occupying  the  para-position.  On  electrolysis  of  a  warm  solution  of 
paranitrobenzoic  acid  (12  grams)  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
(100  grams),  by  passing  a  current  of  1  ampere  for  24  hours,  paramido- 
phenolsul|)lionic  acid  is  formed,  the  tendency  of  the  oxygen  atom  to 
assume  the  para-position  having  been  sufficient  to  expel  the  cnrboxyl- 
group  originally  occupying  it.  G.  T,  M. 

Preparation  of  Benzoic  Anhydride.  By  A.  Dexixget;  (/.  pr. 
Cltem.,  1894,  [2],  50,  479 — 480). — Although  benzoic  chloride  does  not 
react  with  dry  sodium  carbonate,  a  violent  action  takes  place  when 
pyridine  is  added  to  the  mixture,  the  anhydride  being  formed 
quantitatively.  Picoline  or  quinoline  may  be  substituted  for  pyridine, 
but  dimethylaiiiline  does  not  produce  the  same  effect. 

Mercuric  oxide,  cupric  oxide,  and  litharge  all  behave  in  a  similar 
manner  to  sodium  carbonate ;  zinc  oxide  acts  without  the  addition 
of  pyridine,  whilst  barium  cai'bonate  and  ferric  oxide  do  not  produce 
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the  violent  action  under  any  circumstances   (compare  Claisen,  this 
vol.,  i,  139).  "  A.  H. 

Bismuth  Nitrosalicylates.  B}-  H.  Causse  (Compt.  rend.,  1894. 
119,  690 — 699). — Double  decomposition  between  bismuth  nitrate  and 
a  soluble  salicylate  is  rarely  complete,  and  a  reaction  sfradually  takes 
place  in  the  mother  liquor,  the  result  depending  on  the  concentration. 
Sometimes  white,  silky  needles  separate  ;  sometimes  the  colour  of  the 
crystalline  precipitate  is  yellow  or  orange  Even  in  dilute  solutions, 
the  nitric  acid  of  the  bismuth  nitrate  converts  the  salicylic  acid  into 
/3-nitrosalicylic  acid,  which  yields  normal  and  basic  salts  according  to 
the  conditions,  the  energy  of  the  phenolic  function  being  augmented 
by  the  introduction  of  the  NOj  group.  The  red  colour  of  bismuth 
salicylate,  which  is  usually  attributed  to  iron,  is  really  due  to  a  nitro- 
salicylate.  Bismuth  f3-nitrosalicyIate.  [C6H3(K"Oo)(6H)-COO]3Bi  + 
2H2O,  is  obtained  in  long,  silky  needles  from  the  mother  liquor  from 
the  preparation  of  bismuth  salicylate,  and  also  by  dissolving  20  grams 
of  salicylic  acid  in  100  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  and  adding  150  c.c.  of  water 
and  15  grams  of  normal  bismuth  nitrate  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  potassium  nitrate  ;  an  action  at  once  begins, 
and  soon  becomes  violent  if  the  liquid  is  not  cooled.  The  nitrosali- 
cylate  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water  into  bismuth  oxide  and  nitro- 
salicylic  acid;  with  ferric  chloride  it  gives  an  intense  red  coloration. 

Basic  bismuth  ft-nitrosalicylate,  OH'Bi<^ ^^-CeHs'NOo  +  H2O,  is 

obtained  by  gently  heating  a  solution  of  20  grams  of  salicylic  acid  in 
100  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  with  a  solution  of  30  g*rams  of  bismuth  nitrate 
in  300  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  nitrate.  The  salt 
forms  small,  lemon-yellow  needles,  with  properties  similar  to  those  of 
the  normal  salt ;'  it  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  gives  a  red  colora- 
tion with  ferric  chloride.  A  second  hasic  bismuth  nitrosalicylate, 
Bi2(OH.)2[C6H3(XOo)(OH)-COO]2  +  H,0,  separates  in  orange-red, 
microscopic  needles  when  the  liquid  from  which  the  preceding  com- 
pound has  separated  is  very  nearly  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate. 
13-Nitrosalicijlic  acid,  [COOH  :0H  iXO,  =  1  :  2  :  5],  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  boiling  water  on  any  one  of  the  bismuth  nitrosalicylates. 
It  crystallises  from  water  and  melts  at  227"5^.  It  gives  a  blood-red 
coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  and  forms  a  barium  salt  which  crys- 
tallises in  lemon-yellow  lamellse.  C.  H.  B. 

Synthesis  of  a-Phenyl-/3-benzoylpropionic  acid.  By  R. 
AxscHCTZ  and  W.  Montfort  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  63—64). — In  order  to 
■confirm  a  previously  expz'essed  view  as  to  the  formation  of  mesitonic 
acid  from  mesityl  oxide  (Abstr.,  1888,  1272),  the  authors  have 
effected  the  synthesis  of  a-phenyl-/3-benzoylpropionic  acid  from 
benzN'lideneacetophenone.  The  additive  compound  of  this  ketone 
with  hydrogen  chloride,  CHPhChCHo-COPh  (Claisen  and  Claparede, 
Abstr.,  1882,  511),  can  readily  be  converted  into  the  nitriU  which 
melts  at  127",  and  the  acuZ  melting  at  153°.  a-Pheny]-/^-benzoylpropi- 
oiiic  acid    is    converted  by  reduction   into   c/.-i-diphenylbntyrolactone, 

o  2 
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CHPIk^        ^  I  ,   which  melts  at   109".     Acetic  chloride  converts 

PTT'OTTPli 
the  acid  into  xy-diphenylcrotolactone,  CHPh<        |  i  ,  which  melts 

at  103°.  The  phenj-lhydraznne  is  unstable  and  is  readily  converted 
into  triphenylpyrhlazolone,  N<Jtp,^.^(3'>CHPh.  Full  details  of  the 
investigation  are  to  be  shortly  pablished.  A.  H. 

Ethylic  Dinitroterephthalate  :  A  Correction.  By  C.  Haeuser- 
MANX  and  E.  Maktz  {Be,:,  1895,  28,  81— 82).— By  the  action  of 
alcohol  and  hydrogen  chloride  on  dinitroterephthalic  acid,  [(XOa)^  = 
3  :  5],  the  ethylichydrogen  salt  is  formed,  not  the  diethylic  salt  as- 
previously  stated  (Abstr.,  1894,  i.,  131).  The  acid  therefoi-e  follows 
V.  Meyer's  rule.  The  ethylic  hydrogen  salt  readily  dissolves  in 
alkalis,  is  not  reddened  by  excess,  and  on  warming  in  aqueous 
solution,  decomposes  silver  carbonate,  a  soluble  silver  salt  being  pro- 
duced. J-  Ij-  t. 

Derivatives  of  Gallic  acid.  By  C.  Boettinger  (Arch.  Pharm.^ 
189-1.  232,  545—549,  compare  Abstr.,  1892,  181,  and  1S94,  i,  13).— 
The  action  of  a  mixture  of  glycerol  and  hydrogen  potassium  sulphate- 
on  gallic  acid  is  not  analogous  to  its  action  on  tannin,  as,  instead  of 
condensation  and  hydration,  reduction  and  oxidation  take  place  ;  a 
similar  action  occurs  in  the  reduction  of  dialuric  acid  to  acid  ammo- 
nium hydrurilate  by  this  mixture. 

The  products  are  separated  by  means  of  alcohol  ;  the  relative  yield 
varying  accordingly  as  the  gallic  acid  is  hydrated  or  anhydrous. 
The  reduction  product,  hyJrogahilic  acid,  CuHiuOg  +  HoO,  has  the 
same  formula  as  octohydrorufigallic  acid,  and  is  peach  coloured. 
It  is  insoluble  in  watei^  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  methylic  alcohol, 
aniline,  and  ammonia;  the  colour  of  the  ammoniacal  solution 
is  at  first  blue,  but  soon  changes  through  intense  violet  to  brown. 
Hydrogalalic  acid  is  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fusion  with  potash, 
and  yields  only  a  small  quantity  of  a  very  oxidisable  oil,  when  dis- 
tilled with  zinc  dust ;  this  oil  docs  not  possess  the  characteristic  odour 
of  the  corresponding  products  from  hydrotannic  and  hydroquercitannic 
acids.  The  acid  dissolves  freely  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  The  ao-tyl 
derivative,  CuH,4Ac..08,  crystallises  in  yellowish-grey  plates. 

The  oxidation  product.,  Ci.HuOa  +  2H,0,  appears  to  be  a  derivative 
of  pyrogallol ;  it  is  a  dull,  brownieh-violet  powder,  and  is  insoluble  in- 
water  and  ammonia,  although  its  colour  is  changed  to  violet  by  the 
latter.  It  yields  an  ucHyl  derivative,  C,.^H,:,AcO,„  a  brownish-grey 
substance  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  cold  dilute  soda. 

J.\.  W. 

Stereoisomerism  of  Diazo- Compounds.  By  A.  Hantzsch' 
(Ber.,  1894,  27,  3527—3547  ;  compare  E.  Bamberger,  this  vol.,  i, 
25). — The  unstalde  character  of  potassium  benzenesyndiazosulphonate 
renders  the  analyses  of  little  value  in  determining  its  compo.sition ; 
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salts  of  analogous  diazo-compounds,  however,  maybe  analysed  without 
■difficulty,  owing  to  tlieir  greater  stability. 

Pota-isium  'paracldorohenzenesyndiazosulplionate,     ^, ^  ^^  M    +  H.O,  is 

obtained  in  bright  red  crystals  which  remain  unchanged  in  air  for 
several  hours,  but  ultimately  become  discoloured;  the  rt//fi-salt  is 
anhydrous. 

Potassium  parahroviohenzenesyndiazosulpTionate  also  contains  IH.,0, 
and  becomes  discoloured  on  exposure  to  air.  Potassium  orthochloro- 
henzenesyndiazosidiihonate  is  anhydrous.  It  is  deep  red,  and  more 
.soluble  than  the  para-derivative,  being  also  the  most  stable  of  these 
salts ;  the  an^i-compound  forms  yellow  needles. 

The  degree  of  purity  of  a  preparation  of  potassium  benzenesyndiazo- 
sulphonate  is  indicated  by  titration  with  iodine  solution,  this  process 
yielding  good  results  when  performed  rapidly  ;  the  halogenised  syn- 
salts,  although  more  stable,  are  less  soluble  in  watei-,  and  the  results 
are  not  therefore  so  satisfactor}-,  in  consequence  of  polymerisation 
taking  place. 

The  author  points  out  the  analogy  existing  between  the  potassium 
■salt  of  mercury  sulphonic  acid,  Hg(S03K)2,  and  the  stereoisomeric 
•diazo-salts.  Cryoscopic  determinations  indicate  that  both  the  latter 
are  resolved  on  solution  into  the  ions  PhNIN-SOs  and  K  ;  they  are, 
therefore,  structurally  identical,  because  a  salt  having  the  form  of  a 
true  sulphite  would  dissociate  into  the  ions  PhN!N,  SO3,  and  K. 
Moreover,  under  this  condition,  the  solutions  would  be  colourless, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  salts  in  question. 

On  these  additional  grounds,  the  author  adheres  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  isomerism  exhibited  by  the  two  potassium  benzenediazo- 
sulphonates  is  geometrical  in  character.  M.   0.  F. 

Parachlorometasulphobenzoic  acid  and  its  Derivatives.  By 
H.  M.  Ullmaxn  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1894,  16,  53U— 543).— This  acid  is 
best  prepared  by  distilling  sulphuric  anhydride  from  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  directly  into  a  receiver  containing  the  dried  powdered  para- 
chlorobenzoic  acid ;  the  mixture  is  heated  occasionally  for  some 
hours,  the  excess  of  sulphuric  anhydride  is  distilled  off,  and  the  pro- 
duct converted  into  the  barium  salt.  On  adding  an  equivalent  quantitv 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  this,  the  free  acid,  SOsH-CsHaCl-COGH  +  3R,6. 
is  oljtained ;  it  crystallises  from  water  in  long  needles,  and  forms  a 
dimoi'phous  barium  salt,  both  varieties  of  which  contain  3H3O.  On 
heating  the  acid  with  phosphorous  pentachloride  and  ammonia 
successively,  a  product  was  obtained  which  proved  not  to  be  parachloro- 
benzoic  sulphinide  (compare  Roode,  Abstr.,  1891,  1226),  but  a  diamide. 
The  sulphonic  and  carboxyl  groups  must  therefore  be  in  the  meta- 
position,  the  acid  having  the  constitution  [COOH  :  SO3H  :  CI  = 
1:8:4].  The  normal  sodium  salt,  on  treatment  with  two  equiva- 
lents ot  phosphorous  pentachloride,  gives  rise  to  the  dichloride, 
SOoCl'CeHaCl'COCI,  which  ci'ystallisesfrom  light  petroleum  in  flakes, 
^nd  i'rom  ether  in  needles,  and  melts  at  42 — 43°,  and  a  monochloride, 
SOsH'CeHaCi'COCl,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold,  light  petroleum,  crys- 
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tallises  from  etlier  in  needles,  and  melts  at  163 — 167°.  The  disnl- 
phonamide,  SOoXHo'CbHsCI'CONHj,  corresponding  with  the  dichloride, 
crystallises  from  hot  -water  in  needles,  and  melts  at  238° ;  the 
dianilide  melts  at  219—220°.  G.  T.  M. 

Ilicene.  By  A.  Scheegans  and  E.  Bhoxxert  (^?r7;.  Pharm.,  1884, 
232,  532 — 539). — Ilicene,  C35HG0,  is  a  hydrocarbon  obtained  from  the 
bai'k,  wood  and  leaves  of  the  common  holly  (Ilex  aqnifolium,  Linn.)  ; 
it  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  silky  bunches  of  thin,  colourless  needles, 
and  melts  at  182 — 183°  ;  when  distilled,  even  under  diminished 
pressure,  it  decomposes.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  the  usual  organic 
solvents,  but  less  soluble  in  cold  glacial  acetic  acid  and  light  petro- 
leum, and  insoluble  in  water.  The  molecular  weight  w\'\s  determined 
by  cryoscopic  observations  on  the  benzene  solution.  It  appears  to  con- 
tain a  methylene  group,  as  the  substance  condenses  with  acid  anhy- 
drides to  form  acidyl  derivatives.  These  crystallise  in  colourless 
needles  or  plates  :  diacetylilicene  melts  at  219"5°  ;  dipropiony  I  ilicene  at 
209° ;  dihenzoylilicene  at  188°.  With  hydrogen  chloride  and  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  ilicene  yields  only  resinous  products,  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  form  a  picric  acid  derivative.  On  bromination,  it 
yields  a  crystalline  dei'ivative  of  lower  melting  point  ;  and  on  oxida- 
tion a  mixture  of  acid  and  neutral  substances. 

Ilicene  is  undoubtedly  identical  with  a  substance  isolated  by  Per- 
sonne  from  bird-lime  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  holly,  but 
which  he  erroneously  described  as  an  alcohol,  ilicic  alcohol,  C25H44O' 
(Abstr.,  1884,  13G5).  J\.  W. 

Action  of  Acid  Chlorides  on  Sodium  Paranitrophenylnitro- 
samine.  By  0.  Kuhlinu  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  41 — 43). — Paranitrodi- 
phenyl  (m.  p.  113 — 114°)  is  formed  when  an  acid  chloride  acts  o« 
.sodium  paranitrophenylnitrosamine  suspended  in  dry  benzene.  Em- 
ploying toluene  in  place  of  benzene,  4  :  i'-methylnitrodiphenyl  is 
obtained ;  this  crj-stallises  in  yellowush-white  prisms,   and   melts  at 

103—104°.  :m.  O.  F. 

Constitution  of  Fluorescein.  By  C.  Graebe  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 
28 — 31). — Resorcinolphthalein  is  formed  on  heating  fluorescein  with 
fused  caustic  potash,  and  the  diethylic  ether,  which  melts  at  175 — 176°, 
is  obtained  from  phthalic  anhydride  and  resorcinol  diethylic  ether ; 
it  is  clearly,  therefore,  a  derivative  of  ortliobenzoylbenzoic  acid, 
and  from  the  fact  that  no  anthraquinone-derivative  is  obtained 
on  treating  resorcinolphthalein  or  its  ethers  with  dehydrating  agents, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  carbonyl  group  is  situated  between  two 
hydroxy  1  groups. 

On  these  grounds,  the  author  represents  the  constitution  of  fluo- 
rescein by  the  formula,  CO<^_^j_^^  C  <^P®tt''^^tt(>0,  pointing  out, 

in  support  of  this  view,  that  the  phthalins  obtained  from  fluoj-escei'n 
and  fluorescein  chloride  do  not  yield  anthracene  derivatives  under  the 
influence  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.     The  author  attributes  the 
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colour  of  fluorescein  to  its    relationclnp  with  fluorai::,  whicli,  althonj^h 
colourless,  might  be  expected  to  vield  coloured  hydroxy-derivatives. 

M.  O.  F. 

Constitution  of  Fluorescein.  By  R.  Xietzki  and  P.  Schroter 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  44 — 5G). — When  the  alkaline  solution  of  fluorescin 
ethylic  ether  (Herzig-,  Abstr.,  1892,  1319)  is  oxidised  with  potassium 
fex'ricyanide  and  acidified  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  ethylic  salt  of 
fluoi'escein,  C22H16O5,  is  obtained  as  a  yellowisli-brown  precipitate.  It 
separates  from  dilute  alcohol  or  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  large 
crystals  with  a  green  lustre,  and  melts  at  247" ;  the  solution  in  caustic 
alkalis  or  alkali  carbonates  yields  fluorescein  when  boiled.  Bromine 
converts  it  into  erythriu. 

On  heating  the  ethylic  salt  of  fluorescein  in  alcoholic  solution  with 
sodium  ethoxide  (1  mol.)  and  excess  of  ethylic  bromide,  for  some 
hours  at  100°,  the  ethylic  ether,  CoiHonOs,  is  obtained  ;  it  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  dark  yellow  needles,  Avhich  become  orange-red  when 
dried  at  120 — 130°,  and  melt  at  159°.  Bromo-derivatives  are  obtained 
with  difiiculty ;  they  are  yellow  dyes.  This  ether  is  identical  with 
Baeyer's  monethylic  ether  (Avnalen,  1876,  183,  1),  which,  becomes 
colourless  when  recrystallised  several  times. 

Fluorescein  ethylic  ether,  C^aHieOs,  obtained  from  the  foregoing 
compound  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash,  crystallises  from 
dilute  alcohol  in  yellow,  rhombic  plates  which  melt  at  251°.  Its 
solution  in  alkalis  exhibits  a  green  fluorescence  which  is  less  intense 
than  that  of  fluorescein.  The  ?//'o»eo-derivative  is  almost  colourless, 
resembling  Baeyer's  eosin  ethylic  ether  in  this  respect.  The  acetyl 
derivative  melts  at  222°. 

The  action  of  ethylic  bromide  on  potassium  fluorescein  gives  lise 
to  the  three  ethers  already  described  together  with  a  colourless 
diethylic  ether,  which  crystallises  in  long  needles  and  melts  at  183°. 
It  is  identical  with  Baeyer's  diethylic  ether  (loc.  cit.),  and  with  the 
isofluorescein  diethylic  ether  of  0.  Fischer  and  E.  Hepp  (this  vol., 
i,  55).  On  reduction,  it  vields  fluorescin  diethylic  ether  which  melts 
at  187°. 

Fluorescin  triethylic  ether,  C26H26O5,  is  obtained  by  heating  Herzig's 
diethylic  ether  (loc.  cit.)  with  sodium  ethoxide  and  ethylic  bromide 
for  some  hours  at  100°.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  which 
melt  at  110°,  and  when  it  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash  the  diethylic 
ether  is  regenerated. 

The  theoretical  bearing  of  these  I'esults  is  then  considered. 

Al.  O.  F. 

Phthaleins  of  Orthosulphoparatoluic  acid.  By  J.  A.  Lyman 
{Amer.    Chem.    J.,    1894,    16,    513 — 528). — Phenylparamethylsulpho- 

lihthalein,    1^    ^^     >C(C6Hi-OH)2,    is    obtained    on    gradually   heat- 

oOo — O 
ing  a  mixture  of  carefully  dehydrated  orthosulphoparatoluic  acid 
(1  mol.)  and  crystallised  phenol  (2  mols.)  to  170°.  It  is  a  dark  red, 
amorphous  powder,  slightl}-  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform, 
and  in  warm  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  solutions  of  alkali 
carbonates  and  hydroxides  forming  a  red  liquid.     With  bromine,  it 
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appears   to  form   a  tribromo-dei-ivative,    CooHisBrsOaS,  and  it   yields 
no  pure  product  with  phosphorus  pentachloride. 

When  catechol,  quiuol,  and  pjrogallol  are  separately  heated  with 
orthosulphoparatoluic  acid,  phtliale'ins  appear  tu  be  formed,  but  none 
was  isolated  in  a  pure  state.  Resorcicol  and  orthosulphoparatoluic 
acid  appear  to  yield  hexaresorcinolpai-amethylsulphophthale'in  and 
octoresorcinolparainethylsul})hophthale'in,  but  these  are  not  well- 
characterised  substances.  G.  T.  M. 

Orcinolsulphophthaleins.  By  J.  E.  Gilpin  (Amer.  Chem.  J., 
IS94,  16.  .^'iS — 530;  compare  preceding  abstract). — Diorcinolsul- 
phophthalein  is  obtained  on  heating  together  orcinol  (2  mols.)  and 
orthosulphobenzoic  acid  (1  niol.)  at  180''.  It  is  a  dark  red  powder 
giving  a  red  and  green  fluorescence  in  alkaline  solution.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Attempts  to  prepare  a  tetraorcinolsulpliophthalein  by  increasing  the 
proportion  of  orcinol  were  without  success.  G.  T.  M. 

Derivatives  of  Auramine.  By  J.  Fixckh  and  M.  Schwimmer 
(/.  pr.  Chem.,  1894,  [2],  50.  401 — 445). — Paraviidophenylauramine, 
NHj'C6H4'X;C(C6H4*NMeo)2,  obtained  by  heating  the  auramine  base 
with  paraphenylenediamine,  forms  small,  golden  yellow,  lustrous 
scales,  melting  at  221 — 222°.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
and  is  readily  decomposed  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  this 
solution,  paraphenylenediamine  and  tetramethyldiamidobenzophenone 
being  formed.  The  hydrochloride  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  cr^-s- 
talline  form,  but  only  as  an  amorphous  mass  which  melts  at  224°. 
The  plafinochloride  is  a  dark  brown,  granular  jiowder,  whilst  the picrate 
melts  at  185 — 186°  (corr.).  The  diacetyl  derivative,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  acetic  anhydride  on  the  base,  is  a  tine,  ochre-yellow  powder 
which  melts  at  194 — 195°.  When  it  is  heated  with  carloon  bisulphide 
at  130°,  tetraraethyldianiidothiobenzophenone  is  produced  along  with 
diacetaviidophenylthiocarhiimde,  NAc/CeHi'NCS,  which  crystallises 
in  reddish,  odourless  scales  melting  at  195°.  This  substance 
readily  combines  with  aniline  to  form  diacetylainidophcnylthiocarba- 
nnide,  NAcj'CeHi'NCS-NHPh,  a  compound  which  cr-ystallises  in  silver- 
white,  lustrous  plates  and  melts  at  220 — 221°.  Triacetylparamido- 
jihenylauramiue  is  formed  in  small  quantity  along  with  the  diacetyl 
compound.  It  crystallises  in  microscopic,  greyish-yellow  plates 
which  melt  at  257 — 258°.  Boiling  alcohol  converts  it  into  the 
diacetyl  compound,  whilst  carbon  bisulphide  produces  the  diacet- 
araidophenylthiocarbimide  already  described.  Monobenzoylparamido- 
r)henxjlauraraine  forms  orange-red  prisms,  and  melts  at  117°.  The 
dibenzoyl  derivative  crystallises  in  hair-like  needles,  and  melts  at 
180—181°. 

The  benzoyl  derivatives  are  accompanied  by  a  small  amount  of  a 
sparingly  soluble  substance  melting  at  326 — 327°,  which  has  the 
composition  CkiHhNO,  and  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  at 
150°  with  formation  of  tetramethyldiamidobenzophenone  and  benzoic 
acid.  It  was  found  impossible  to  prepare  tlie  cori-esponding  thio- 
carbimides  from  the  benzoyl   derivatives.     I'aramidophenylauramine- 
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phenylthiocarlimide,  CaoHsiNaS,  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  its 
constituents,  forms  slender,  yellow  needles  nieltinof  at  124 — 127°. 

Fara-phtniylenediauraminc,  C6H4[N!C(CeH4'NMe2)>]2,  is  obtained  by 
heating  parapbenylenediamine  with  2  molecular  proportions  of  aur- 
amine.  It  separates  from  xylene  as  a  brownish-yellow,  crystalline 
powder,  melts  at  311 — 812°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature. 
Hydrochloric  acid  decom]ioses  it  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  mon- 
fiuramines,  and  carbon  bisulphide  reacts  with  it  to  produce  tetra- 
niethyldiamidothiobenzophenone  a.nd  paraphenylenethiocarbimide. 

Orthamidophenijlauramine,  prepared  by  the  use  of  orthophenylene- 
diamine,  forms  orange-yellow  crystals  aiid  melts  at  199 — 200°.  The 
■yicrate,  C23Ho6N4,C6H3N307,  melts  at  220 — 221°.  Benzoijlortliamido- 
phenylauramine  crystallises  in  slender,  sulphur-yellow  needles  melting 
at  236 — 237°.  The  base  is  a  primary  amido-compound,  and  not  it 
diimide,  since  it  only  reacts  with  1  mol.  of  phenylthiocarbimide, 
forming  ortliamidophenylauraminepheuylthiocarhimide,  which  is  a  yel- 
low, crystalline  powder  melting  at  166 — 167°. 

Orthophenylenediaur amine  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  oi'th- 
amidophenylauramine  on  auramine,  but  is  best  prepared  in  a  similai' 
manner  to  the  para-compound.  It  ci-ystallises  from  xylene  in 
slender,  golden-yellow  needles  melting  at  305°. 

Benzoylaurami7ie,  ]^Bz'.C(C6H4'NMei)o,  is  readily  formed,  and  crys- 
tallises in  long,  yellow  needles  which  melt  at  179°  (corr.),  and  are  not 
decomposed  by  continued  boiling  with  water.  Acetic  acid  produces 
a  bluish- violet  coloration,  whilst  sulphuric  acid,  added  to  an  alcoholic 
solution,  gives  a  blue  coloration.  The  benzoyl  derivative  seems  not 
to  react  Avith  carbon  bisulphide. 

Auramine,  as  well  as  the  substituted  auramines,  forms  additive 
compounds  with  the  thiocarbimides. 

Auraminephenylthiocarhimide,  C24H26N'4S,  crystallises  from  xylene  il 
microscopic,  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  194 — 195°.  Its  molecular 
Aveight  in  naphthalene  solution  is  only  one-half  of  that  cori-es ponding 
with  the  formula  given.  Dilute  acids  decompose  it,  with  formation 
of  tetramethjddiamidobenzophenone  and  phenylthiocarbamide.  The 
thiocarbimide  compound  undergoes  a  somewhat  complicated  reaction 
when  heated  Avith  carbon  bisulphide  at  150°,  the  products  being 
auramine  thiocyanate,  tetramethyldiamidothiobenzophenone,  phenyl- 
thiocarbimide, and  thiocarbanilide. 

AuramiiiemethyJthwcarbimide,  Ci9H24l^4S,  forms  odourless,  yellow 
needles,  and  melts  at  203 — 2U3'5°.  Anramine-etliylthiocariimide  also 
forms  yelloAV  crystals  melting  at  179°.  Auramiiieallylthiocarbimide 
crystallises  in  yellow  prisms,  and  melts  at  160 — 161°.  Carbon 
bisulphide  reacts  Avith  it  in  the  same  way  as  Avith  the  corresponding 
phenyl  derivative.  A.  H. 

Pine  Tar.  By  A.  Rexai;i.  {Compt.  rend.,  1894,  119,  652—654).— 
In  addition  to  the  terebenthene  previouslj-  described  (Abstr.,  1894. 
i,  612),  pine  tar  contains  a  new  hydrocarbon,  C14H22.  Avhich  boils  at 
250 — 28o°.  After  purification  bv  distillation  over  sodium,  it  boils  at 
■254—257°;  sp,  gr.  at  0°  =  0-9419;  refractive  index,  1-507.  It  is  a 
colourless,    optically  inactiA-e   liquid,  which  rapidly  becomes   brown 
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when  exposed  to  air,  bat  is  not  alterc.l  by  bydrocliloric  acid. 
Bromine  attacks  it  with  o;reat  violence,  forming  a  colourless,  tetra- 
bromo-derivative,  CuHi3r4,  Avliicli  crystallises  from  chloroform,  but 
in  presence  of  cai'bou  bisulphide,  an  unstable  dibromide,  CuHooBro,  is 
obtained.  When  the  hydrocarbon  is  passed  thi'ough  a  tube  heated  to 
dull  redness,  a  small  quantity  of  heptinine  is  formed.  When  treat^ed 
with  fuming  nitric  acid  in  presence  of  acetic  acid,  it  yields  a  nitro- 
derivative,  CuHoiXO,. 

When  the  hydrocarbon  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  ordinary 
sulphuric  acid,  there  is  development  of  heat,  and  it  is  partly  con- 
verted into  a  sulphonic  derivative,  and  partly  into  viscous  polymerides, 
which,  when  distilled  in  steam,  yield  a  hydrocarbon  boiling  at 
250 — 260°,  and  if  the  latter  is  treated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid 
until  no  more  of  it  dissolves,  a  hydrocai-bon,  CuHos,  boiling  at 
250-253°,  is  obtained  ;  this  is  not  affected  by  fuming  sulphuric  acid, 
fuming  nitric  acid,  or  bromine  in  the  cold.  The  sulphonic  acid  is  a 
gummy  substance,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  and  pre- 
cipitated from  its  aqueous  solutions  by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acids  or  sodium  chloride.  Its  ammonium  salt  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  yields  a  fluorescent  solution,  from  which  it  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  gummy  mass  by  sodium  chloride.  The  barium  salt, 
Ba(Ci4H2iS03)2,  is  insoluble  in  water. 

If  the  hj-drocarbon,  CuHoo,  is  gently  heated  with  a  mixture  of 
sulphuinc  acid  and  alcohol,  a  distinct  blue  coloration  appeal's,  and 
this  reaction,  according  to  Maquenne,  is  chai-acteristic  of  the  hydrides 
of  benzene  and  its  homologues.  The  other  properties  of  the  hydro- 
carbon also  indicate  that  it  is  related  to  these  hydrides,  and  it  may 
be     I'egarded     as      diheptenyl     (C\H,i)o,     or     ditolvl     octohydride, 

C;Hu-C;H„.  "  C.    H.    B. 

Reuniol.  By  A.  Hesse  (/.  'pr.  Chem.,  1894,  [2],  50,  472—479). 
— Oil  of  geranium,  from  the  island  of  Reunion,  contains  a  terpene- 
alcohol  which  is  different  from  geraniol.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
heating  the  oil  with  alcoholic  potash  at  100°,  to  decompose  the 
ethereal  salts  which  it  contains,  and  then  etherifying  the  alcoholic 
constituents  by  heating  with  camphoric  anhydride.  The  non-alco- 
holic substances  present  may  then  be  removed  by  distillation  Avith 
.steam,  and  the  alcoholic  constituents  thus  left  in  a  state  of  greater 
purity.  Reuniol  obtained  in  this  way  boils  at  225'o — 226°,  has  sp.  gr. 
=  0865  at  20°,  and  the  rotatory  power  of  1°  45'  (100  mm.  tube). 
Its  formula  is  probably  CioHi^O,  although  the  numbers  obtained  by 
analysis  do  not  agree  very  sharply  with  this,  probably  owing  to  the 
presence  of  water,  which  is  very  difficult  to  remove.  The  acetate 
hoils  at  124—125"  (17  mm.),  and  has  sp.  gr.  =  0-899  at  20°. 
Reuniol  does  not  appear  to  form  a  definite  compound  with  calcium 
chioride,  and  can  thus  be  separated  from  geraniol.  It  has  been 
detected  in  geranium  oil  from  many  .sources,  the  French,  African, 
and  Spanish  oils  all  being  fonnd  to  contain  it.  A  substance  possessing 
very  similar  properties  has  been  described  by  Barbier  (this  vol.,  i,4), 
who,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  obtained  it  free  from  non- 
alcoholic impurities.  A.  H. 
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Hydroxymethylene  Compounds  from  Ketones  of  the  Terpene 
Series.  By  0.  Wallach  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  81—34;  compare  L. 
Claisen,  this  vol.,  i,  62). — The  formation  of  hydroxjmethvlene 
compounds  from  earvone,  thujone,  and  hydrocarvone,  indicates  the 
presence  of  the  gronp  —  COMein  these  ketones;  fenchone,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  yield  a  derivative. 

Hydroxymethylenecarvone,    C8Hi2<CJl,]^  >    is    prepared    by  the 

action  of  sodinm  and  aniylic  formate  on  an  ethereal  solution  of 
<7-carvone.  It  boils  at  132°  under  a  pressure  of  12  mm.,  and  decom- 
poses very  readily  on  exposure  to  air ;  an  intense  violet-red  coloration 
is  developed  by  ferric  chloride. 

HydroxymethylenetliKJone,  C11H16O2,  is  obtained  from  thujone  in  a 
similar  manner;  it  melts  at  -10^,  and  boils  at  115 — 118°  (16  mm.). 

The  isomeride  of  camphor,  obtained  by  heating  the  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  terpineol,  C10H00O3,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (Abstr., 
189-1,  i,  44),  also  gives  rise  to  a  hydroxymethylene  compound. 

M.  0.  F. 

Camphoric  Acid.  By  ^Y.  A.  Xoyes  {Amer.  Chem.  /.,  1894,  16, 
500 — 511  ;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,1,339). — The  dihydroamidocampho- 
lytic  acid,  previously  obtained  (loc.  cit.),  forms  the  following  deriva- 
tives. A  hydrocMoride,  which  crystallises  fi-om  hot,  concentrated 
solutions  in  long,  stout  needles,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at 
261 — 262°  ;  the  crystals  show  no  tendency  to  a  concentric  grouping, 
and  in  this  respect  differ  very  markedly  from  those  of  the  hydro- 
chloride of  the  isomeric  amidol auronic  acid  (m.  p.  303 — 305°).  The 
nitrate  crystallises  in  long  needles,  and  melts  with  decomposition 
at  212 — 213°  ;  the  pJatinochloride,  in  dark,  orange-i*ed  plates. 

Attempts  to  obtain  an  amine  by  distilling  dihydi-oamidocampho- 
lytic   acid  with  quicklime,  resulted   in    the  formation    of   an   iuuer 

CO 
anhydride  of  the  acid,  having  the  formula,  CsHu<CX„-     It  is  a  wax- 

like  substance,  melts  at  188 — 189°,  boils  without  decomposition  at 
285 — 287°,  and  dissolves  readily  in  ordinary  solvents. 

Campholytic  acid  forms  a  dibromide,  which  melts  at  113 — 114° 
(compare  Walker,  Ti'aiis.,  1893,  499),  and  is  decomposed  by  ammonia 
and  sodium  carbonate,  giving  an  oil  which  is  insoluble  in  acids  and 
alkalis.  It  forms  insoluble  zinc  and  silver  salts  (compare  Walker, 
loc.  cit.).  The  former  is  obtained  in  a  semi-crystalline  form  when  a 
solution  of  zinc  chloride  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt. 

Amidolauronic  acid  is  obtained  on  heating  a-camphoramic  acid  with 
sodium  hypobromite  in  the  same  way  as  dihydroamidocampholytic 
acid  is  obtained  from  y3-camphoramic  acid,  and  is  best  isolated  by 
conversion  into  the  hydrochloride.  The  latter  crystallises  from  water 
in  well-defined  needles,  which  have  a  strong  tendency  to  form  con- 
centric groups  ;  it  melts  at  303 — 305°,  and  is  more  sparingly  soluble 
than  the  isomeric  hydrochloride  of  dihydroamidocampholytic  acid. 
The  platinochloride,  (C9Hi7X02)2,H2PtClc,,  crystallises  in  orange-red, 
microscopic,  six-sided  plates,  and  is  more  sparingly  soluble  than  its 
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isomeride.     Tlie  anhydride  in  most  respects  resembles  its  isonieride, 
but  melts  at  203°. 

The  study  of  the  products  of  decomposition  of  the  hydrochloride 
of  amidolauronic  acid  by  sodium  nitrite  is  not  yet  complete,  but  the 
author  regards  his  work  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  supposition 
made  by  Walker,  that  camphoric  acid  contains  the  group 
COOH'CH'CR'COOH,  and  with  the  relative  position  ascribed  to  the 
cnrbonyl  and  methylene  groups  in  the  formula  for  camphor  proposed 
by  Armstrong.  G.  T.  M. 

Camphoronic  acid  and  its  Optical  Isomerides.  By  0.  Aschax 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  16 — 21). — Ordinary  camphoronic  acid,  CgHuOo,  is 
loevorotatory,  having  [a]^  :=  — 269  ;  it  melts  and  evolves  gas  at 
158°,  and  16'9  parts  of  it  dissolve  at  20°  in  100  parts  of  water. 
Dextrorotatory  camphoronic  acid  was  prepared  from  the  residues  in 
the  preparation  of  /-camphoric  acid  from  Z-borneol,  from  90  grams 
<»f  which,  after  a  tedious  process  of  purification,  6  grams  of  the  acid 
were  obtained.  It  has  [a]^-  =  -f27"0o;  it  melts  at  158 — 159°,  gas 
being  evolved ;  16"74  parts  dissolve  in  100  pai-ts  of  water  at  20° ; 
in  appearance  it  resembles  the  Z-isomeride,  and  a  like  resemblance  is 
exhibited  by  the  isomeric  calcium  salts,  which  both  contain  8H2O 
when  dried  in  a  vacuum,  I2H2O  when  dried  in  the  air.  When  the 
two  isomeric  acids  are  mixed  in  aqueous  solution,  the  inactive  racemic 
acid  is  formed  ;  this  has  quite  different  properties.  It  crystallises 
in  large,  square  plates,  instead  of  in  needles  ;  melts  at  172° ;  and  dis- 
solves only  to  the  extent  of  3'72  parts  in  100  of  water  at  20°;  the 
I'arium  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  whereas  the  barium  salts  of  the 
two  active  acids  are  almost  insoluble. 

By  the  action  of  bromine  on  camphoronic  chloride,  a  compound  is 
obtained  which  is  probably  COOH-C<jHioBr!(CO)2'0,  being  both  an 
acid  and  an  acid  anhydride;  it  melts  at  158°.  Boiling  water  removes 
liydrogen  bromide  from  it,  jdelding  a  (?  lactonic)  acid,  melting  at 
208 — 209'"'  ;  another  acid  melting  at  240°  is  formed  in  addition.  It 
also  yields  an  anil  melting  at  171 — 172°.  These  compounds  arc 
nndergoing  further  investigation.  C.  F.  B. 

Balsam  of  Tolu.  By  P.  OBioRr.AENDER  (Arch,  rharm.,  1894,  232, 
559 — GOO). — Balsam  of  Tolu  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  mixture  of 
ethereal  salts  of  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids  ;  ])artly  (7'5  per  cent.) 
the  benzylic  salts,  with  which  a  little  vanillin  is  associated,  tlie  rest 
those  of  a  resin  alcohol ;  this  alcohol  is  prepared  from  the  ethereal 
solution  of  the  balsam  by  first  extracting  the  resinous  salts  with  cold 
alkali  and  pi-ecipitating  them  with  carbonic  anhydride,  and  then 
repeatedly  hydrolysing  them  with  alkali,  the  alcohol  being  precipi- 
tated after  each  dissolution  with  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  The  final 
purification  is  effected  by  repeated  pj-ecipitation  with  acid  from 
ammoniacal  solution. 

TiAurcsinotannol,  CnHi^Os,  a  lower  homologue  of  peruresinotannol, 
is  a  dark  brown,  neutral  powder,  having  no  taste  or  odour ;  it  does 
not  soften  wiien  heated,  but  decomposes  at  100"  without  melting  (the 
balsam  melts  at  65°).     It  is  closely  related  to  the  tannins,  as  it  gives 
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colour  reactions  with  ferric  chloride  and  potassiatn  dichromate,  and 
precipitates  with  lead  acetate  and  gelatin  ;  a  characteristic  black 
coloration  is  obtained  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  molecule  contains 
a  hydroxyl  group,  as  the  tannol  forms  alkali  and  acidyl  derivatives  ; 
it  also  contains  a  methoxy-group,  removable  by  hydriodic  acid  ; 
the  constitutional  formala  is  therefore  OH'CifiHuOs'OMe.  As  the 
acidyl  derivatives  do  not  show  the  above  phenolic  reactions,  and  the 
tannin  does  not  interact  with  phenj'lhydrazine  or  hydroxylamine,  the 
remaining  oxygen  is  neither  in  the  ketonic  nor  the  aldehydic  nor 
the  hydroxylic  foi'm.  On  oxidation,  reduction,  and  bromination, 
the  tannin  yields  indefinite  products ;  with  nitric  acid,  however, 
picric  and  oxalic  acids  are  obtained.  When  fused  with  caustic  potash, 
it  yields  acetic  and  protocatechuic  acids  and  a  trace  of  valeric  acid ; 
when  distilled  with  zinc  dust,  low  phenols  and  naphthalene.  The 
potassium  derivative.  CnHnKOs,  forms  white,  amorphous  flocks.  The 
acefijl  derivative,  CnHnAcOs,  is  an  ochre-yellow,  crystalline  powder  ; 
like  the  other  acidyl  derivatives,  it  is  hydrolysed  into  its  proximate 
constituents  by  alkalis.  The  benzoyl  derivative  is  a  yellowish-brown, 
amorphous  powder  ;  the  cinnamoyl  derivative,  a  greyish-brown  powder, 
which  does  not  resemble  the  original  resin.  Jx.  W. 

The  Sugar  of  Indican.  By  C.  J.  vax  Lookeren  (Landw.  Yersuchs- 
Stat.,  189-i,  45,  195 — 200). — The  author  previously  expressed  the 
opinion  (this  vol.,  i,  96j  that  the  sugar  obtained  from  indican,  which 
Schunck  calls  indiglucin,  is  dextrose  ;  this  is  now  shown  to  be  the 
case.  Owing  to  the  great  ease  with  which  indican  decomposes,  it 
was  found  best  to  treat  the  fresh  sap  of  indigofera  leaves  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  resulting  sugar  was  identified  as  dextrose  by  means 
of  the  osazone,  its  rotatory  power,  and  its  reaction  with  nitric  acid. 
A  small  quantity  of  levulose  was  also  found,  but  this  was  present  in 
the  fresh  sap.  N.  B.  J.  M. 

Randia  Dumetorum.  By  M.  Vogtherb  {Arch.  Pharm.,  1894, 
232,  489 — .532). — The  fruit  of  the  bushy  gardenia  (Randia  dinne- 
fornm,  Lamarck)  is  in  popular  use  in  India,  where  the  plant  is  known 
as  Gelaphal,  as  an  emetic  and  remedy  for  dysentery.  In  addition  to  the 
substances  described  later,  a  minute  quantity  of  an  alkaloid  was 
isolated,  but  not  characterised  or  identified,  and  a  small  amount  of 
lead  (0'02  per  cent.)  was  invariably  present. 

Bandiasajpnnin,  a  glucoside,  forms  yellowish  plates,  or  a  white, 
amorphous  powder,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  about  250°.  It 
loses  11"4  per  cent,  of  water  at  100° ;  the  percentage  composition  of 
the  dry  substance  is  C,  55-52;  H,  8'72;  O,  3576.  It  is  not  hygro- 
scopic, but  dissolves  in  water  to  a  neutral  solution,  which  froths 
readily.  It  is  reprecipitated  from  this  solution  by  moderately  strong- 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  also  thrown  down  by  lead 
acetate  and  basic  acetate  as  a  gelatinous  compound,  which  serves  for 
its  purification.  It  does  not  reduce  alkaline  copper  solution,  except 
after  prolonged  hydrolj'sis  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  when  it  is 
converted  into  randiasapogenin  and  two  sugars.  The  osazone  of  one 
of  these  is  insoluble  in  ether,  crystallises  in  yellow  crusts,  and  melts 
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at  166 — 167''.  whilst  that  of  the  other  is  soluble  in  ether  and  amor- 
phous, and  melts  at  176 — 177°.  Randiasaponin,  like  quillajasapo- 
toxin,  has  the  property  of  dissolving  red  blood  corpuscles  to  a  clear 
solution. 

Randiat!apogei>  171,  CiJiioOoi':).  the  product  of  the  hydrolysis  of  randia- 
saponin, forms  a  friable  mass,  little  soluble  in  water.  It  decomposes 
"without  melting,  the  chief  product  being  a  substance  crystallising  in 
colourless  needles.  Moist  randiasapogenin  dissolves  in  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  to  a  yellow  solution,  which,  shows  a  characteristic  green 
fluorescence. 

Eandic  acid,  C30H52O10,  appears  to  be  a  monobasic  acid  of  the  series 
ChHoh-jOio,  characterised  by  Kobert  as  the  saponin  series,  and  exists, 
apparently,  in  loose  combination  with  randiasaponin.  It  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  white,  nodular  masses,  and  melts  at  208 — 210°.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  ether,  freely  in  alcohol,  acetic  acid, 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  solutions  of  the  alkali  salts  froth 
very  readily.  The  potasst  inn  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  calcium, 
barium,  ferrous,  ferric,  copper,  lead,  rnercurous.  and  mercuric  salts  are 
mentioned.  Randic  acid  resembles  quillayic  acid  in  dissolving  red 
blood  corpuscles  without  desti"oying  the  colouring  matter,  and  in  pre- 
cipitating albumins  and  peptones.  To  these  properties,  and  the 
similar  property  of  i-andiasaponin,  the  poisonous  character  of  the 
fruit  is  probably  due. 

Bandiata}iHic  acid  exists  in  small  quantity  in  the  pericarp,  and 
is  a  brown,  very  hygroscopic  mass,  which  is  freely  soluble  in 
ether,  as  well  as  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  gives  a  green  coloration 
with  ferric  chloride,  and  a  yellow  precipitate  with  basic  lead  acetate, 
and  reduces  alkaline  copper  solution. 

One  of  the  px-oducts  of  the  decomposition  of  randiatannic  acid 
appears  to  be  ratnlia-red,  C33H31O20,  a  substance  to  which  the  brown 
colour  of  the  pei-icarp  of  the  fruit  is  due  ;  this  is  precipitated  by  acids 
from  the  alkaline  extract  as  a  brown  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  easily  soluble  in  alkalis.  The  solutions 
give  reddish  precipitates  with  lead  acetate  and  alum.  A  brownish- 
red  colouring  matter,  probably  the  aH/wioHiuTn-derivative,  is  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia  from  the  acid  mother  liquor ;  it  forms  a  harsh 
mass  resembling  asphalt,  and  is  soluble  in  hot  water;  it  is  decom- 
posed by  caustic  soda  with  evolution  of  ammonia. 

liundia  fat  is  a  yellowish-green  substance  of  the  consistence  of 
butter  ;  it  melts  at  28— 29\  and  its  sp.  gr.  is  0-9175  at  20°.  The 
acid  number  is  138 ;  the  ester  number,  l-46'-i ;  the  saponification 
number,  1602  ;  and  the  iodine  number,  after  two  hours,  4324. 

Jx.  W. 

Halogenised  Amines.  By  S.  Gabriel  and  T.  Posner  (Ber.,  1894, 
27,  ooUiJ — 352.">). —  When  orthamidobenzylic  alcohol  (15  grams)  is 
lieated  with  fuming  hydrobromic  acid  (40  c.c.)  for  an  hoar  at  100°, 
the  hfjdrohromide  of  orthamidobenzylic  bromide, 

CH,Br-CGHi-NH„HBr, 

is  formed.     The  hydrochloride  of  orthamidobenzylic  chloride  is  pre- 
pared in  a  similar  manner,  but  neither  salt  yields  the  free  base  on 
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treatment  with  alkali,  a  colourless  precipitate  of  orthobenzyleneimide, 
(C;H;N)v  beiDOf  thrown  down. 

.      CH.,-0         .  .      , 

fi-MethylpJienopentoxazole,  C6H4<     i        ,  is  obtained  in  the  form 

of  the  liydrobromide  when  the  hydrobromide  of  orthamidobenzylic 
bromide  is  heated  for  a  few  minutes  with  acetic  anhydride  ;  the  salt 
melts  at  170 — 172°,  and  has  an  acrid  taste.  The  free  base  is  a 
yellow  oil,  which  rapidly  decomposes  when  distilled  alone  or  iu  a 
current  of  steam,  but  a  portion  remains  unchanged  and  boils  at  230^ ; 
the  pjVrafe  melts  at  146 — 1-19^.  Methylphenopentoxazole  hydrobro- 
mide in  aqueous  solution  undergoes  spontaneous  conversion  into  the 
hydrobromide  of  orthamidobenzylic  acetate  (Soderbaum  and  Widman, 
Abstr.,  16S9,  972),  of  which  the  picrate  crystallises  in  short  prisms 
and  melts  at  99°. 

r'TT  'S 
u-MetltyIpJienope7ithiazole,  CaHji-"^        '  '       ,  is  obtained  by  the  action 

of  phosphorus  pentasulphide  on  the  hydrobromide  of  raethylpheno- 
pentoxazole  ;  it  melts  at  -15 — 46°,  and  boils  at  265 — 267°  under  a 
pressure  of  771  mm.  It  is  also  obtained  by  heating  orthamidobenzylic 
chloride  hydrochloride  or  orthamidobenzylic  alcohol  with  acetic  anhy- 
dride, and  subsequent  treatment  with  phosphorus  pentasulphide;  the 
same  base  is  produced  on  heating  a  mixture  of  the  hydrochloride  of 
orthamidobenzylic  chloride  and  thioacetamide  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  100^  The  platinochloride  forms  orange-yellow  needles,  and 
the  dicliromate  crj-stallises  in  lustrous,  reddish-yellow  needles;  the 
picrnte  blackens  at  170"^  and  melts  at  178°.  Orthamidobenzylic  sul- 
phide is  formed  when  methylphenopenthiazole  is  heated  with  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid  for  two  hours  at  180°  ;  it  melts  at  81 — 82".  The 
funnijl  derivative  crystallises  in  snow-white  needles  which  melt  at 
163',  and  the  acetijl  derivative  forms  silky  needles  which  melt  at 
209° ;  when  this  substance  is  heated  on  the  water  bath  Avith  phos- 
phorus pentachloride,  methylphenopenthiazole  is  formed. 

a-EfhylphenopentoxazoIe,  C6Hi<[     _2  '  „  ,  is  obtained  similarly  to  the 

^ CEt 

methyl  derivative  from    orthamidobenzylic   bromide    and    propionic 

anhydride.     The piaate  melts  at  138 — 139". 

Orthohenzamidohenzylic  chloride  is  formed  when  the  hj'drochloride 

of  orthamidobenzylic  chloride  is  added  to  benzoic  chloride  which  is 

nearly  boiling  ;  it  separates  from  alcohol  in  silky  needles  which  melt 

at  124 — 125'.  When  this  substance  is  heated  with  phosphorus  penta- 

sulphide,   u-phenylpheiiopentMazole,    CsH^^       '  !       ,    is    formed  :    it 

crystallises  from  methylic  alcohol  in  yellowish  needles  which  melt  at 
55 — 58^,  and  the  picrate  melts  at  176 — 177".  The  base  is  also  ob- 
tained by  heating  a  roixtui'e  of  the  hydrobromide  of  orthamidobenzylic 
bromide  and  thiobenzamide  at  100\ 

Orthohenzamidohenzylaniline,  NHPh-CH.'CgHi'XHBz,  is  formed  on 
heating  orthamidobenzylic  chloride  with  aniline ;  it  crystallises  in 
colourless  needles  which  melt  at  113 — 114°.  This  substance  is 
isomeric  with  orthamidobenzvlbenzanilide,  which  melts  at  119". 
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The  following'  lialogenised  amines  will  form  the  subject  of  a  later 
communication — fi-chloro-,  l3-bromo-,  and  ^/-chloro-butylamine,  y-chlow-, 
and  rj-bromo-hexylamine.  M.  0.  F. 

Derivatives  of  Purazan.     By  L.  Wolff  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  69—74). 

— The  author  has  succeeded  in  prepai'iug  the  anhydrides  of  dimethyl- 

o-lvoxime    and    methylglyoximecarboxylic    acid,    although    Hantzsch 

(  \bstr.,  1892,  693)  and  Nussberger  (Abstr.,  1892,  1175)  were  unable 

,    .•  r.     N:CMe    .     ^ 

to  obtain  these  compounds.     Btmethyltiirazan,  0<^^^.X..^  ,  is   formed 

jN.CJMe 

when  dimethylglyoxirae  is  boiled  Avith  aqueous  soda,  but  is  best  pre- 

pai'ed  by  heating  it  with,  water  at  160°.     It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of 

sp.  gr.  1"054!  at  15°.  boils  without  decomposition  at   156°,  and  when 

cooled  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  —7°.  It  is  volatile  with 

steam,  and  is  exceptionally  stable  towards  acids  and  alkalis.     When 

treated  with   potassium  permanganate  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid, 

x:c-coofl 

it    is    converted   into    methylfarazancarboxylic   acid,    0<^       '  ^ 

JN  .Li  Me 

Avhich  crystallises  with  IH2O  in  large,  lustrous  plates,  melting  at  39°. 

The  anhydrous  acid  melts  at  74",  and  absorbs  water  from  the  air. 

The    calcinm   salt   crystallises    in  plates,  the    silver  salt  in  needles. 

Alethylf  urazancarboxylic  acid  is  converted,  by  oxidation  with  potas- 

.       .        ^.    -,     ,.      •■,  ^/N:c-cooh 

sium    permanganate,  into  jurazandicarboxylic   acta,    ^*Cvr.p.ri/~v^Tq' 

which  crystallises  in  large,  vitreous  prisms,  melting  and  evolving 
o-as,  at  178°.  The  calcinm  salt  crystallises  in  white,  lustrous 
needles,  whilst  the  silver  salt  is  a  crystalline  powder.  Both  the  acid 
and  its  salts  very  readily  decompose  when  they  are  boiled  with 
water,  carbonic  anhydride  being  evolved,  and  cyanoximidoacetic 
acid  formed.  The  following  reactions  are  due  to  this  change.  The 
colourless  solutions  of  the  calcium  and  alkali  salts  become  yellow 
when  boiled,  and  then  give  a  yellow  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate 
solution.  Copper  acetate  produces  no  precipitate,  but,  when  the  blue 
solution  is  boiled,  it  becomes  green,  and  deposits  crystals  of  copper 
cvanoxiraidoacetate. 
"  Methyh'tlojlfurazan  is  a  mobile,  neutral  liquid,  boiling  at  170'5°. 

The  author  has  made  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  convert 
dimethvlglyoxime  into  an  isomeric  compound  b}'  the  action  of  hydro- 
gen chloride  in  various  solvents,  of  caustic  soda,  and  of  sulphuric  acid. 

A.  H. 

Phenyl-Derivatives  of  Pyrazole.  By  E.  Buchxer  {Ber.,  1894, 
27,  ■]247 — :>25Uj. — In  conjunction  with  Dessauerand  Fritsch  (Abstr., 
1893,  i,  281,  282),  the  author  has  shown  that  two  phenylpyrazoles, 
melting  at  228^  and  78°  respectively,  arc  obtained  from  ethylic  di- 
azoacetate  and  ethylic  cinnamate,  in  both  of  which  the  phenyl  group 
is  combined  with  a  carbon  atom.  These  were  regarded  as  5-  and 
4-pyrazoles,  but  recent  syntheses  of  the  latter  by  Knorr  and  Sjollema 
(Abstr.,  1894,  i,  546)  have  shown  that  it  must  be  either  3-  or  5-pyi-a- 
zole.  Knorr  and  Sjollema  regard  the  compound  melting  at  228°  as 
the  4-derivativc,  its  synthesis  by  Rothenburg  from  hydrazine  hydrate 
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and  benzoylacetaldehyde,  however,  is  not  in  agreement  with  tliis  ^ippo- 
sition,  but  shows  that  this  also  must  be  a  3-  or  5-derivative  ;  this  is  also 
borne  out  bj  the  fact  that  the  corresponding  dicarboxylic  acid,  when 
lieated  with  resorcipol,  gives  a  tiuorescent  solution  on  the  addition 
of  ammonia.  A  definite  decision  as  to  which  is  the  8-derivative  and 
which  the  5-derivative  is  not  at  present  possible,  but  the  author  does 
not  agree  with  Knorr's  view  (Abstr.,  18y4,  i,  543),  that  the  positions 
3-  and  5-  in  the  pyrazole  ring  are  identical.  H.   G.  C. 

Action  of  Phenylhydrazine  on  Ethylic  Ethoxymethylene- 
malonate.  By  L.  Claisex  and  E.  Haase  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  35 — 41). 
— This  condensation  gives  rise  to  the  phemjlhydrazide, 

NHPh-NH-C  H:C(C00Et)2, 

which  melts  at  112°.  When  this  substance  is  heated  in  an  oil  bath 
at  170 — 175°,  the  ethylic  salt  of  1:5:  4-phenylpyrazolonecarboxylic 
acid  is  foi'med  (compare  Ruhemann  and  Morrell,  Trans.,  1892,  793). 
On  boiling  this  salt  for  some  hours  with  aqueous  caustic  soda 
(3  mols.),  1 :  5-phenylpyrazolone  is  formed,  which  melts  at  118 — 119°. 

1  :  5-Phenylpyrazolone  closely  resembles  Knorr's  1  :  3  :  5-phenyl- 
methvlpvrazolone  in  properties.  The  hydrochloride  melts  at  165° ; 
the  benzylidene-  and  isonitroso-deviya.ti\es  melt  at  17U°  and  160° 
respectively. 

The  constitution  of  1  :  5-phenylpyrazolone  has  been  the  subject  of 
recent  discussion,  and  the  author  shows  that  it  is  best  represented  by 

the  formula    '^ nu^^'^-'  ^'^'^^c'^J  P^^t  forward  by  Stolz. 

^  ~  M.  0.  F. 

Derivatives  of  Tetrazole.  By  M.  Freuxd  and  H.  Hempel  (Ber., 
1895,  28,  74 — 81). — 4-Phenylthiosemicarbazide  is  a  base,  and  forms  a 
lydrochluride,  which  crystallises  in  compact  needles,  melting  at  169°. 
When  this  is  dissolved  in  dilute  acid  and  treated  with  potassium 
nitrite    solution,    a    compound,    which    is     probably     4e-phe)iyl-Z-thio- 

i^ isrph  .  . 

tetrazoline,   N<^  ^       I  ^    ,  is  precipitated.     It  crystallises  from  alco- 

hoi  in  compact  needles,  which  decompose  violently  at  142 — 145°.  It 
dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalis  when  gently  heated,  and  can  be  recovered 
by  the  addition  of  acid  ;  if,  however,  the  solution  be  more  strongly 
heated,  the  isomeric  phenyltetrazolethiole  is  formed.  Ammoniacal 
silver  oxide  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  tetrazoline  produces 
the  silver  salt  of  the  isomeric  tetrazole. 

N-NPh 
i-FhenuItetrazole-S-thiole,  N^^^   I    ^^^,  crystallises  in  slender,  matted 

needles,  which  decompose  at  147 — 150°.  It  dissolves  without  altera- 
tion in  cold  sulpliuric  acid  or  boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  The  silver 
salt,  CXiPhSAg,  is  an  amorphous,  white  mass.  When  treated  with 
methylic  iodide,  it  is  converted  into  phenyltetrazolemethylthiole, 
CNiPh'SMe,  which  crystallises  in  cubes,  melting  at  84°.  The  same 
compound  is  obtained  when  the  tetrazole  is  heated  with  sodium 
ethoxide  and  methylic  iodide.  When  oxidised  with  potassium  per- 
manganate, the  tetrazole  i.s  converted  into  4:-phenyUetrazole-'S-.<ulphonic 
VOL.  LXVllI.    i.  p 
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acid,  of  which  the  potassium  salt,  CN4Ph,-S03K,  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  melts  at  242". 

4- Phenyl -S-hydroxytetrazole,  CN4Ph'0H,  accompanies  the  sulphonic 
acid  just  described.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  slender,  matted 
needles,  meltinsf  at  185 — 186°.  Its  potassium  salt,  C7H5N4OK,  is  also 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Oxidation,  by  means  of  nitric  or  nitrous  acid, 
ferric  chloride,  or  hydrogen  peroxide,  converts  the  tetrnzole  into  the 
corresponding  bisulphide,  S>(CN4Ph)2,  which  forms  flat,  rhombic 
crystals,  and  decomposes  at  145 — 148°.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold 
aqueous  alkalis,  but  dissolves  in  them  on  warming,  reduction  to  the 
tetrazole  talcing  place.  A  similar  reduction  also  occurs  when  it  is 
treated  with  aramoniacal  silver  oxide. 

The  relations  of  the  tetrazoline  and  tetrazole  compounds  are  best 
expressed  by  the  formulfe  given  above,  the  existence  of  the  mercaptan 
group  in  the  tetrazole  being  proved  by  its  behaviour  on  oxidation. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two  formulae  represent  what  are  usually 
recognised  as  tautomeric  forms  of  the  same  substance.  A.  H. 

Vellosine:  an  Alkaloid  from  Pereiro  Bark  ("Geissospsrmum 
Vellosii").  By  M.  Fkeund  and  C.  Fauvet  (Anwilen,  1894,  282,  247— 
-Cj7). — A  preliminary  investigation  ot"  the  so-called  geissospermine, 
manufactured  by  Trommsiorff  (Abstr.,  18.33,  i,  446),  showed  that 
this  compound  was  not  identicil  with  Hesse's  geissospat-mine  TAbstr., 
1880,  675),  Hesse  (Abstr.,  18;:)i,  i,  155)  believes  that  Tr  )mrnsdorl5s 
base  is  identical  with  a  third  alkaloid  previously  isolated  by  him  (loo 
cit.)  from  pereiro  bark.  There  are,  however,  on  the  market,  two 
.sorts  of  pereir:)  bark:  a  thin,  bast-like  variety  and  a  thicker  kind;  it 
is  from  the  latter  that  TrommsdorfB  prepares  his  alkaloid.  Hesse  has 
not  stated  which  of  the  two  varieties  he  worked  with.  The  authors 
now  propose  the  name  vellosine  for  Trommsdorft's  base,  and  apo- 
vellosine  for  the  amorphous  base  obtained  from  it  (Abstr.,  1893,  i, 
406). 

Vellosine,  CjjHvmNaOi  (m.  p.  189°),  has  already  been  partially 
described  {loc.  cit.).  The  base  is  soluble  in  chloroform  and  hot 
benzene,  but  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  in  concentrated  nitric 
acid  with  decomposition  and  the  production  of  a  purple-red  colora- 
tion ;  it  forms  rhombic,  hemihedral  crystals, 

a:b:c==  0-9703  :  1  :  06140, 

has  a  .specific  rotatory  power  in  a  chloroform  solution  of  about  10  per 
cent,  concentration  of  [^Id  =  +228  at  23^.  Its  molecular  weight, 
determined  by  the  ebullioscopic  method,  is  in  agreement  with  the 
above  formula,  and  Zeisel's  method  reveals  the  presence  of  two 
methoxyl  groups.  As  vellosine  is  easily  converted  into  apovellosino 
by  dilute  acids  ^see  below),  heating  must  be  avoided  in  the  prepara- 
tion 01  lis  salts.  The  hydrochloride,  C2;,H.;,sNo04,HCl  +  H-^O,  com- 
mences to  soften  at  170',  and  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation  at 
180°  with  frothing;  subsef(uently,  however,  it  again  solidifies,  and 
then  melts  and  decomposes  at  240°.  If  the  salt  is  previously  dehy- 
drated at  120",  it  melts  at  245—248°.  Tlic  phdinochloridn  is  a  crys- 
talline   powder  ot"   melting   point   80';    wlieu    heated    witli    wafer,  it 
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decomposes  with  tlie  production  of   a  violet  coloration.     The  hydro- 
bromide    crvstallises    in    lustrous   needles  with   IHjO;    it    melts    at 
194 — 195°,   which  value  is  the  same    for   the  anhydrous  salt.     The 
hydriodide    crystallises   with    IHjO,   commences   to   soften    at    210° 
and  melts  at  217 — 218°.     Vellosine  hydrogen  sulphate, 

C,3H,8N204,H3SO,  +  HoO, 

melts  at  210°,  and  the  nitrate  decomposes  at  225°.     The  methiodide, 
CaaHjgNsOi.Mel,  melts  at  264°. 

Apovellosine,  Ci^'H^^iO-n  is  prepared  by  boiling  a  solution  of  vello- 
sine in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1"1  sp.  gr.  for  five  minutes,  and 
precipitating  with  soda;  the  base  is  amorphous,  hygroscopic,  very 
soluble  in  most  organic  solvents,  and  melts,  according  to  the  wav  it  is 
heated,  between  60°  and  70°.  If  a  trace  of  the  base  is  dissolved  in  a 
drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  containing  some  nitric  acid,  a 
beautiful  violet  colour  is  developed  as  the  solution  absorbs  water :  a 
solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  gives  a  carmine-red  coloration  on  the 
addition  of  ferric  chloride,  which  changes  to  violet  on  addino-  soda, 
but  is  destroyed  by  an  excess  of  the  latter.  The  formula  given  above 
for  the  base  is  supported  by  the  ebullioscopic  method ;  Zeisel's 
method  shows  that  apovellosine  contains  four  methoxyl  groups.  The 
hydriodide,  0461154^407,4 HI  +  4H3O  sinters  at  160°,  and  melts  with 
decomposition  at  253 — 254°.  The  hydrohromide  (anhydrous)  melts 
and  decomposes  at  210° ;  the  methiodide,  C46H54N407,2MeI,  melts  at 
265°.  The  nitrate  and  platinochloride  are  unstable,  and  were  not 
isolated. 

Apovellosol  hydrohromide,  C42H46'N'407,4HBr  +  511. 0,  is  produced, 
together  with  methylic  bromide  and  water,  when  vellosine  is  boiled 
with  concentrated  hydrobromic  acid  ;  it  separates  from  hot  water  in 
stout  crystals,  and  melts  at  245°.  A  solution  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  gives  a  beautiful,  carmine-red  coloration  with  ferric 
chloride,  which,  on  the  addition  of  soda,  changes  to  violet  and  then 
vanishes  ;  if  the  precipitated  ferric  oxide  is  now  dissolved  in  acetic 
acid,  a  colourless  solution  is  formed,  which  again  becomes  carmine-red 
on  adding  hydrochloric  acid.  When  concentrated  pota,sh  is  added  to 
a  solution  of  the  hydrohromide,  an  oil  separates  which  is  probably  a 
potassium  derivative  of  apovellosol.  The  hydriodide  cry.'^tallises  with 
oHjO  ;  this  hydrate  melts  at  235° ;  a  specimen  crystallised  from 
aqueous  alcohol  melted  at  265°. 

Apovellosidine,  C42H3jN40,;,  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
apovellosine  with  potassium  hydroxide,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
colourless  needles,  and  melts  at  154°;  the  compound  contains  four 
methoxyl  groups.  The  hydrohromide,  C42H54]S'40G,3HBr  +  6H0O, 
melts  at  235°  ;  the  pl.ati7ioc]iloride  mcUf^  at  203",  and  the  methiodide, 
(-'«H5,N403,2MeI,  melts  at  262°.  When  vellosine  is  heated  with 
alkali,  a  compound  melting  at  145°  is  obtained  ;  it  is  not  identical 
with  apovellosidine. 

Vellosine  is  toxic,  the  lethal  dose  being  O'lo  gram  in  the  case  of 
rabbits;  death  occurs  by  the  weakening  of  the  respiratory  centre. 
A  short  account  of  the  further  physiological  action  of  the  base  i.s 
given  in  the  paper.  A.   R.   L. 
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Cadaverine  and  Choline  from  Putrid   Horseflesh.     By  W. 

CriLEwir^scH  {Ztit.  plii/.<iol.  Chem.,  lS9-i,  20,  287 — 305). — These  two 
substances  were  obttuiud  from  putrid  horseflesh  in  quantity,  and 
a  number  of  their  compounds  were  prepared,  and  analysed.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  compound  of  cadaverine  and  mercuric 
chloride,  CiH,,X,,-2HCl,4HgCL  ;  at  135°,  this  loses  1833  per  cent, 
of  mercuric  chloride.  The  platinochloride,  C3HuXo,H2PtCl6,  was 
prepared.  The  crystalline  form  of  different  ptomaine  derivatives 
appears  to  vary  a  good  deal. 

The  name  ptumatitie  is  suggested  as  more  grammatically  correct 
than  ptomaine.  'W.  D.  H. 

Ash-free  Albumin.  Ey  K.  Bui.ow  {Ffluqers  Archn;  1894,  58, 
207 — 221). — Ash-free  albumin  was  prepared  by  Harnack's  method 
from  various  proteid  sources  ;  and  although  the  original  protei'ds  differ 
in  their  properties,  the  ash-free  product  does  not.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  likeamido-acids,  it  forms,  with  acids  and  bases,  salts  soluble 
iu  water;  it  appears  to  form,  with  bases,  two  categories  of  com- 
j)ounds. 

The  acid  solutions  are  very  sensitive  to  neutral  salts,  a  small 
addition  producing  precipitation;  the  alkaline  solutions  are  indiffe- 
rent to  neutral  salts.  In  this  direction,  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali 
metals  act  most  strongly,  then  the  nitrates,  then  the  chloj'ides.  The 
specific  rotatory  power  of  proteids  is  markedly  alteied  by  small 
admixtures  of  other  substances.  W.   D.  H. 

Ferratin  :  its  Dietetical  and  Therapeutical  Employment.  By 
(3.  ScHMiKDEBKK";  {('hem.  Cent)-.,  18'J4,  i,  741). — The  iron  compounds 
of  albumin,  like  other  iron  compounds,  are  at  once  blackened  by 
Hmmonium  sulphide  in  alkaline  solution.  If,  however,  alkaline  solu- 
tions of  such  iron  albuminates  are  kept  some  time,  or  are  heated  for 
a  short  time,  they  are  not  at  once  blackened  by  ammonium  sulphide, 
although  they  arc  blackened  by  it  after  the  lapse  of  some  time.  Iron 
compounds  which  are  not  at  once  blackened  by  ammonium  sulphide 
are  obtained  from  many  organic  componnrls  which  contain  hydroxyl, 
sach  as  tartaric  acid,  citric  acid,  mannitol.  and  glycerol.  Fcnatiti,  a 
"  ferrialbuniinic  acid  "  containing  0  per  cent,  of  iron,  is  obtained  by 
boiling  pig's  liver  with  water,  and  adding  tartaric  acid  to  the  cold 
tiltrate.  The  ferratin  contained  in  the  liver  is  the  source  of  iron  for 
tlie  formation  of  blood,  and  its  disappearance  from  the  liver  can  be 
detected  in  cases  of  deficiency  of  iion  and  loss  of  blood.  Iron  salts 
are,  as  a  rule,  difiicult  to  assimilate;  ferratin,  however,  after  repeated 
doses,  is  not  injurious  either  to  the  intestines  or  kidneys;  and  much 
larger  quantities  of  iron  may  be  injected  directly  into  the  blood  in 
the  lurm  of  feiratin  than  in  the  form  of  iron  salts.  E.  C.   K. 
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Sodionitroethane.  By  Victor  Meter  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  202— 
204). — The  author  traverses  Nef's  statements  (this  vol.,  i,  3). 
When  sodionitroethane  is  decomposed  with  ice-cold,  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  converted  to  the  extent  of  over  60  per  cent,  into  nitro- 
ethane,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  oxide  is  evolved  ;  if 
acetic  acid  is  used,  no  nitrous  oxide  is  evolved.  It  must  thus  be  a 
true  derivative  of  nitroethane,  and  cannot  have  a  quite  dissimilar 
constitution.  C.  F.  B. 

Hydration  of  Acetylene  :   Formation  of  Paraldehyde.      By 

Alkxaxdee  Desgrez  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1894,  [3],  11,  362 — 366). — 
Purified  wood  charcoal,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  absorbs  acetylene, 
and  the  latter,  on  treatment  with  water  at  325",  is  converted  into  an 
aldehyde,  since  the  product  restores  the  colour  to  reduced  rosaniline. 
A  better  yield  is  obtained  by  heating"  acetylenedicarboxylic  acid  with 
water  at  320 — 330°  for  half  an  hour  ;  on  distilling  the  product  at  a  low 
temperature,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  liquid  passes  over,  which 
restores  the  colour  to  reduced  rosaniline,  and  can  be  converted  into 
silver  acetate ;  as  the  temperature  was  above  40°,  it  w^as  probably 
paraldehyde.  On  passing  the  more  volatile  portions  of  the  product 
into  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  ether,  a  small  quantity  of  aldehyde- 
ammonia  was  formed.  Jx.  W. 

Hydration  of  AUylene.  Bv  Alex.\xdre  Desgrez  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim., 
1894,  [3],  11,  391— 394).— When  tetrolic  acid,  CMeiC-COOH  (from  /S- 
chlorocrotonic  acid),  is  heated  with  water  at  325 — 330°  for  half  an 
hour,  the  liberated  allylene  is  converted  into  acetone,  which  may  be 
isolated  by  means  of  the  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  compound,  and 
recognised  in  the  usual  manner.  At  a  higher  temperature,  mesitylic 
oxide  is  probably  formed,  but  not  propaldehyde.  Jx.  W. 

Action  of  Reducing  Agents  on  Potassium  Nickelocyanide. 
By  Thomas  Moore  (Chem.  Nens,  1895,  71,  81 — 82).— See  this  vol., 
ii,""  168. 

Preparation  of  Potassium  Ferricyanide.  By  M.  S.  Walker 
(Avier.  Cliem.  J.,  1895,  17,  &'&). — Twenty-six  gi-ams  of  potassium 
ferroeyanide  are  dissolved  in  200  c.c.  of  cold  water,  8  c.c.  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  then  a  solution  of  2  grams  of  potassium 
permanganate  in  300  c.c.  of  water  until  oxidation  is  complete.  On 
neutralisating  with  chalk  or  barium  carbonate,  and  evaporating, 
crystals  of  the  pure  ferricyanide  are  obtained.  L.  T.   T. 

Oxidation  of  Alcohols  by  Fehling's  Solution.  Transforma- 
tion of  Propionic  into  Lactic  acid.  By  Ferxaxd  Gaud  (Compt. 
rend.,  1894,  119,  862 — 863,  and  905 — 906).— Alcohols  have  no  action 
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on  Feliling's  solution  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  when  they  are 
heated  together  in  sealed  tubes  at  tcmperatui-es  above  100"^,  the  alcoJiols 
are  oxidised,  with  formation  of  the  corresponding  aldehyde  and  acid 
when  the  alcohol  is  in  excess,  and  of  the  corresponding  acid  only 
when  the  Fehling's  solution  is  in  excess.  Cuprous  oxide  is  precipi- 
tated in  violet-red  octahedra  or  cubes.  In  some  cases  copper  also 
separates  in  microscopic  prisms,  terminated  by  quadratic  pyramids. 

In  the  case  of  ethylic  alcohol,  if  the  heating  at  240°,  with  excess  of 
Fehling's  solution,  is  prolonged,  a  small  quantity  of  cupric  acetate  is 
formed,  and  afterwards  splits  up  into  cuprous  oxide,  cai-bonic  anhy- 
dride, and  acetic  acid  ;  with  methylic  alcohol,  a  small  quantity  of 
cupric  formate  is  formed  and  decomposes  in  an  analogous  manner ; 
with  propylic  alcohol,  small  quantities  of  lactic  acid  and  ethylidene- 
lactic  acid  are  formed.  The  reaction  2[Cu(C3H50o)2]  +  2H2O  = 
Cuo  +  2C3H6O3  +  2C3H5'COOH  is  endothermic,  and  if  cupric  pro- 
pionate is  heated  with  water  in  sealed  tubes  at  180 — 200'^  for 
60  hours,  small  quantities  of  metallic  copper,  cuprous  oxide,  and 
propionic  and  lactic  acids  are  formed.  C.  H.  B. 

Secondary  Allylic  Alcohols.  By  H.  Fourxier  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim., 
1894,  [3],  11,  359 — 362). — Several  homologuea  of  ethylallylcarbinol 
have  been  prepared  by  the  interaction  of  allylic  bromide  and  zinc 
with  fatty  aldehydes  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  19,  394).  They  are  all  colour- 
less liquids  of  more  or  less  disagreeable  odour ;  the  acetates,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  exception  of  the  highest,  have  agreeable  odours. 
The  yield  of  the  alcohols  was  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  theo- 
retical ;  that  of  the  acetates  about  45  per  cent.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  refractive  indices  both  of  the  alcohols  and  of  the  acetates 
increase  by  0"003  for  each  increment  of  CH2,  and  that  the  refractive 
indices  of  the  acetates  are  uniformly  0"012  less  than  those  of  the 
corresponding  alcohols. 

Isopropylallylcarhinol,  from  isobutaldehyde,  boils  at  139 — 141° ; 
the  sp.  gr.  at  15'^  is  0846,  the  refractive  index  [ajp  =  1-435,  The 
acetate  boils  at  160—162^;  the  sp.  gr.  at  15°  =  0891,  the  refractive 
index  [a]D  =  1'423.  Isohutylallylcarhinol,  from  isovaleraldehyde, 
boils  at  162 — 164° ;  the  sp.  gr.  at  15°  is  0*845,  the  refractive  index 
[a]D  =  1-438.  The  acetate  boils  at  179—181°;  its  sp.  gr,  at  15°  = 
0*887,  its  refractive  index  [ajp  =  1*426.  Hexylallylcarhinol,  from 
ocnanthaldehyde,  is  slightly  viscous,  and  boils  at  210 — 212°  ;  the 
Rp.  gr.  at  15°  is  0*848,  the  refractive  index  [aj^  =  1*444,  The 
acptatf:  boils  at  222—224° ;  the  sp,  gr.  at  15°  =  0879,  the  refractive 
index  [a]D  =  1*432.  Jn.  W. 

Formation  of  Mannitol  in  Wines.  By  H.  and  A.  Malhot 
(Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1894,  [3],  11,  413 — 415). — A  continuation  of 
previous  work  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  269  and  295).  The  reduction  of 
glucose  may,  perhaps,  be  due  to  the  butyric  ferment,  which  is  known 
to  liberate  hydrogen,  or,  possibly,  to  the  propionic  ferment. 

The  presence  of  an  unfermentablo,  difficultly  hydrolysable  sugar 
has  been  observed  in  a  wine  from  which  all  glucose  had  been  removed 
by  fermentation.     This  sugar  was  transformed,  in  the  course  of  some 
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months,  into  mannitol,  but,  in  the  presence  of   sulphai'ous  acid,  into 
glucose.  Jn.  W. 

Trehalose  in  Mushrooms.  By  Emile  E.  Bourquelot  (Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.,  1894,  [3],  11,  353— 356).— A  claim  for  priority.  The  author 
(Abstr.,  1889,  740;  1891,103)  has  already  obtained  the  whole  of 
Winterstein's  recent  results  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  161).  The  latter  mis- 
quotes him  in  asserting  that  he  stated  there  is  no  trehalose  in  dried 
mushrooms ;  his  observation  was  that  the  trehalose  often  disappears 
during  the  desiccation.  Jn.  W. 

Blue  Iodide  of  Starch  and  the  Molecular  Structure  of 
«  Dissolved  "  Starch.  By  Fritz  W.  Kuster  {Annaleyi,  1894,  283, 
360—379  ;  compare  F.  Mylius,  Abstr.,  1887,  568).— Although  neither 
dry  nor  dissolved  starch  takes  up  free  iodine  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  the  amount  of  the  halogen  in  blue  iodide  of  starch  obtained 
from  either  source  by  treatment  with  iodine  dissolved  in  potassium 
iodide,  depends  closely  on  the  concentration  of  the  solution.  The 
results  of  numerous  experiments  lead  the  author  to  the  conclusion 
that,  contrary  to  the  views  of  previous  investigators,  blue  iodide  of 
starch  is  neither  a  compound  nor  a  mixture,  but  must  be  regarded  as 
a  well-defined,  solid  solution  of  iodine  in  starch ;  this  confirms  the 
opinion  expressed  by  A.  Meyer  in  a  recent  monograph. 

Regarding  its  properties  from  this  point  of  view,  "  dissolved " 
starch  more  closely  resembles  an  emulsion  than  a  solution. 

M.  0.  F. 

The  Products  of  Hydrolysis  of  Fungus-cellulose.  By  Ernst 
WiNTERSTEiN  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  167 — 169). — Cellulose  prepared  from  the 
Agaracinece  (Boletus  and  Agaricus')  and  from  Helvellacece  (Morchella) 
has  already  (this  vol..  i,  80)  been  shown  to  yield  glucosamine  when 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  this  is  now  shown  to  be  true  of  cellu- 
lose from  the  Pezizaceoe  (Botrytis  and  Polyioorns).  The  same  result  is 
obtained  if  the  residue  obtained  after  the  fungi  have  been  freed 
from  fat  and  boiled  first  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  then  with 
dilute  caustic  soda  is  used,  instead  of  the  prepared  cellulose. 

It  is  also  shown  that,  just  as  in  the  case  of  chitin,  acetic  acid  is 
formed  in  addition  to  glucosamine  ;  moreover,  the  above-mentioned 
residues  behave  like  chitin  when  fused  for  an  hour  with  caustic  potash 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  180° ;  they  yield  acetic  acid  and  a 
substance  resembling  chitosan.  Various  species  of  Polyporus  furnish, 
in  addition,  a  cellulose-like  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  and  yielding- 
glucose  when  hydrolysed.  No  such  product  was  obtained  from  Boletus, 
Agariciis,  or  Morchella,  but  the  cellulose  from  the  first  two  yields 
glucose  when  hydrolysed,  and  must  therefore  contain,  in  addition  to 
chitin,  a  substance,  possibly  a  hemicellulose,  which  yields  glucose 
when  hydrolysed,  but  is  destroyed  in  the  potash  fusion. 

C.  F.  B. 

Complex  Metallic  Bases.  By  ISTicoiai  S.  Kcenakoff  (J.  pr. 
Chem.,  1894,  [2],  50,  481— 507).— The  salient  points  in  this  paper 
have  already  been  published  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  273).  A.  G.  B. 
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A  New  Series  of  Sulphur  Derivatives  of  Aliphatic  Amines. 
By  August  Michaelis  and  K.  Luxembourg  (Ber.,  IB^to,  28, 165 — 167). 
— "V\nien  siilplnn-  chloi'ide  is  mixed  with  secondary  amines  in  cooled 
ethereal  solution,  the  following  reaction  occurs : — SoCL  +  4NHR2  = 
S2(NK-2)2  +  2IS'HR2,HC1.  The  f7{f7aodm7?ir?!es  formed  are  decomposed 
by  acids  into  the  amine,  sulphur,  and  sulphurous  anhydride.  Dithio- 
dim  ethyl  am  hie,  82(^^^160)2,  is  a  reddish-yellow  liquid,  boiling  at 
82 — 83^  under  22  mm.  pressure,  at  170 — 180°,  and  with  slight  decompo- 
sition, under  atmospheric  pi*essure.  DitJiiodiethyhimine,  S2(NEti)2,  is  a 
pale  yellow  liquid,  boiling  at  137 — 138^  under  29  mm.  pressure,  and 
decomposing  Avhen  distilled  under  atmospheric  pressure.  Dithiodi- 
piperidine,  82(05X1110)2,  forms  white  crystals  melting  at  64°. 

Sulphui'  chloride  also  reacts  with  primary  amines,  but  the  products 
have  not  yet  been  carefully  studied.  C.  F.  B. 

Choline.  By  Erxst  Schmidt  (Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1895,  20,  36-i). 
— Gulewitsch  (this  vol.,  i,  196)  finds  that  Gram's  statement  concern- 
ino-  the  ready  conversion  of  choline  into  neurine  by  hydrochloric  and 
lactic  acid  is  incorrect.  The  present  paper  shows  that  the  author 
previously  pointed  out  Gram's  error.  W.  D.  H. 

So-called  Stereochemistry  of  Nitrogen.  By  Adolph  Glaus  {J.pr. 
Chem.,  1894,  [2],  50,  567 — 576). — The  author  takes  exception  to  the 
statements  which  Van't  Hoff  makes,  in  the  recently  published  second 
edition  of  his  book  on  "  die  Lagerung  der  Atome  in  Baum,"  concerning 
the  isomerism  of  the  oximes.  He  (the  author)  has  brought  forward 
many  instances  of  oximes  wbich,  although  fulfilling  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  Yan't  Hoff,  do  not  show  isomerism,  and  devotes  this 
paper  to  a  review  of  his  position.  A.   G.  B. 

Thiosemicarbazide.  By  Martix  Feeuxd  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  306 ; 
compare  J5e/-.,  1805,28,  77). — The  melting  point  of  thiosemicarbazide 
is  really  181 — 183°.  aud  not  216 — 218°,  as  previously  stated. 

A.  H. 

Polymeric  Modifications  of  Propaldehyde.  Parapropalde- 
hyde,  and  Metapropaldehyde.  By  William  R.  Orxdoi;i  k  and  Miss 
L.  L.  Balcom  (Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1894,  16,  645 — 650;  compai-e  Abstr., 
1890,  955  ;  1894,  i,  168). — Parapropaldehyde,  obtained  from,  pure 
propaldehyde  by  the  polj-merising  action  of  hydrogen  chloride, 
solidifies  completely  at  — 20°  to  a  mass  of  needle-shaped  crystals,  and 
boils  at  169 — 170°  (uncorr.),  being  converted  into  propaldehyde.  It 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0"9549  at  0°/4°,  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
dissolves  readily  in  ether  and  in  alcohol,  and  closely  resembles  paralde- 
hyde in  odour  and  properties.  It  does  not  react  with  hydroxylamine 
or  with  a  solution  of  magenta  which  has  been  decolorised  with 
sulphurous  anhydride,  and  its  molecular  weight,  as  determined  by  its 
effect  in  lowering  the  melting  point  of  phenol,  corres^jonds  with  the 
formula  C^Hi^Oj  (compare  Reformat.sky,  /.  Rtcss.  Chem.  Soc,  22, 197). 

The  method  of  preparation  of  metapropaldehyde  has  been  already 
described  (loc.  cit.).  It  closely  resembles  metaldehyde  in  its  proper- 
ties, and  does  not  react  with  hydroxylamine  or  affect   a  solution  of 
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magenta  decolorised  hj  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  consequently  does 
not  contain  a  COH  group.  Its  molecular  weight,  determined  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  parapropaldehyde,  accords  also  with  the  formula 
C9Hij,03.  On  being  kept  for  some  time,  it  appears  to  be  partly  con- 
verted into  a  tetrapropaldehyde,  (CsHeO)!. 

As  neither  parapropaldehyde  nor  metapropaldehyde  contains  a 
COH  group  ;  as  their  molecules  are  of  equal  weight,  and  as  they  both 
are  readily  converted  into  the  simple  aldehyde  by  the  action  of  the 
same  reagents,  the  author  suggests  that  the  oxygen  atoms  play  the 
parts  of  connecting  links,  and  that  the  two  aldehydes  are  stereo- 
isomerides.  Parapropaldehyde,  being  tbe  more  stable,  is  probably 
the  trans-variety,  and  metapropaldehyde  the  cis- variety. 

G.  T.  M. 

Oxidation  of  Aliphatic  Aldehydes  and  Ketones  by  Nitric 
acid.  By  Robert  Beheexd  and  Heixbtch  Tryller  {Annalen,  1894, 
283,  209—245;  compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  308,  and  1894,  i,  108).— 
Hydroxyisonitrosoacetone  nitrite  (loc.  cit.),  obtained  by  oxidising 
acetone  with  nitric  acid,  is  to  be  regarded  as  acetyhnethylnitrolic 
acid,  C0]Me"C(X0H)'X02 ;  it  crystallises  from  ether  in  transparent 
plates,  which  melt  at  55 — 62"  with  evolution  of  gas.  In  addition  to 
the  products  already  mentioned  {loc.  cit.),  the  yellow  oil,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  acetone,  yields  pyruvic  acid  when 
boiled  with  water.  When  the  oil  is  heated,  it  decomposes  and 
becomes  viscous,  yielding,  on  treatment  with  hydroxylamine  hydro- 
chloride, an  oxime,  CeHsN^iOi,  which  melts  and  decomposes  at  139 — 
140^  ;  nitric  acid  convei'ts  this  substance  into  a  compound  of  the 
formula  CeHeNiOs. 

The  fact  that  acetone  is  acted  on  by  cold  nitric  acid  only  when  the 
latter  contains  nitrous  acid,  appears  to  depend  on  the  initial  produc- 
tion of  isonitrosoacetone,  which  is  then  in  part  converted  into  acetyl- 
methylnitrolic  acid,  oxidation  occurring  at  the  same  time.  This 
explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  that  action  may  be  set 
up  in  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  pure  nitric  acid  by  introducing  a 
small  quantity  of  isouitrosoacetone ;  moreover,  when  mixed  with 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1"4,  isonitrosoacetone  is  converted  into  acetyl- 
methylnitrolic  acid. 

When  methyl  ethyl  ketone  is  acted  on  by  nitric  acid  to  which  a 
little  red  fuming  acid  has  been  added,  formic  and  acetic  acids  are 
formed,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrogen  cyanide  and 
ammonia;  the  other  products  are  ethylnitrolic  acid  and  diuitroethane, 
the  former  arising  in  consequence  of  the  initial  fox-mation  of  isonitroso- 
methyl  ethyl  ketone,  whilst  the  latter  results  from  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  ethylnitrolic  acid. 

When  nitrous  acid  acts  on  acetone,  acetylmethylnitrolic  acid  is 
formed.  In  the  case  of  methyl  ethyl  ketone,  the  products  are  the 
isonitroso-derivative  and  ethylnitrolic  acid.  M.  0.  F. 

Action  of  Ethylic  Chlorocarbonate  on  the  Sodium  Derivative 
of  Acetone.  By  Paul  C.  Freer  (Aunaleu,  1894,  283, 380—391,  and 
Ayyitr.  Chem.  J.,  1895,  17,  1 — 18  ;  compare  Freer  and  Higley,  Abstr., 
1891,  1182). — When   ethylic  chlorocarbonate    acts   on  sodacetone,  a 
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mixture  of  sodium  chloride  and  carbonate  separates,  and  a  highly 
refractive  oil,  which  boils  at  129 — 130°,  is  formed  ;  hydrolysis  of  this 
substance  with  barium  hydroxide  or  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
gives  rise  to  carbonic  anhydride,  ethylic  and  isopropylic  alcohols,  and 
acetone.  On  effecting  this  decomposition  quantitatively,  I'esults  are 
obtained,  which,  in  conjunction  with  analyses  and  vapour-density 
determinations,  give  support  to  the  view  that  the  chief  product  of 
the  action  of  ethylic  chlorocarbonate  on  sodacetone  is  ethijlic  iso- 
acefonecarbmiate,  CHolCMe-O-COOEt  (loc.  cit.). 

A  substance,  CgHuOa,  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  can  be  sepa- 
rated on  account  of  its  higher  boiling  point.  It  has  an  odour 
suggestive  of  that  of  mesitylic  oxide,  and  is  indifferent  towards 
phenylhydrazine ;  it  boils  at  114°  under  a  pressure  of  30  mm.  The 
constitution  is  probably  represented  by  the  expression 

CMe2:CH-C(:CHo)-0-C00Et. 

Ethylic  isoacetonecarbonate,  when  treated  with  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride,  yields  a  mixture  of  /3-chloropropylene  and  ethylic  chloro- 
carbonate with  a  small  quantity  of  diethylic  carbonate. 

M.  0.  F. 

Ethereal  Salts  from  Active  Amylic  Alcohol.  By  Phillipe  A. 
GcYE  and  L.  Chavanxe  {Covipt.  rend.,  1894,  119,  906— 909).— The 
authors  have  prepared  a  number  of  salts  fi'oni  active  primary  amylic 
alcohol  and  the  normal  acids  of  the  acetic  series,  and  have  deter- 
mined their  rotatory  powers,  with  the  following  results. 


Product  of 

B.  p.  under 

Sp.  gr.  at 
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asymmetry 

727  mm. 

21—24°. 
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formate. . . 
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0-882 

-f2-01 
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0-872 

-i-2-53 
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propionate 

156—158 

0-869 

+  2-77 
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butyrate. . 
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0-862 

-h2-69 

351 

valerate  . . 
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0-860 

+  2-52 

321 

caproate . . 

212—214 

0-859 

+  2-40 

289 

heptylate  . 

232—235 

0-861 

+  2-21 
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cap ry late  . 

250-253 

0-860 

-t-210 

229 

nonylate. . 

262—265 

0-861 

-fl-95 

204 

laurate .  . . 

305—308 

0-859 

+  1-56 

144 

palmitate  . 

9-5°  ra.  p. 

0-854 

+  1-45 

93-5 

stearate  . . 

20-21° ra. p. 

0-855 

+  1-27 

767 

The  value  of  [alp  passes  through  a  maximum  corresponding  with 
amylic  propionate,  whilst  the  product  of  asymmetry  passes  through 
a  maximum  coi-responding  with  amylic  acetate.  The  simplified 
formula  adopted  by  the  authors  for  the  product  of  asymmetry, 
whilst  it  indicates  the  occurrence  of  a  maximum,  is  not  sufficient  to 
exactly  determine  its  position  a  priori. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  salts,  phosphoric  anhydride,  as  recom- 
mended by  Young  and  Thomas  (Trans.,  1893,  1191),  was  found 
to  be  the  only  convenient  means  of  removing  the  excess  of  amylic 
alcohol. 
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Amy  lie  alcohol,  obtained  by  hydrolysing  the  formate  aud  the 
palmitate,  has  the  same  optical  activity  as  the  original  alcohol.  This 
fact  disposes  of  (1)  the  objection  of  Frankland  and  Macgregor 
(Trans.,  1893,  1410 — 1418)  that  the  amylic  alcohol  employed  may 
be  a  mixture  of  two  alcohols  that  etherify  at  diffei^ent  rates  with 
acids  so  different  in  boiling  point  as  formic  and  palmitic  acids,  the 
occurrence  of  a  maximum  being  then  fortuitous ;  and  (2)  the  objec- 
tion of  Van't  Iloff,  that  partial  racemisation  may  take  place  during 
fractional  distillation.  C.  H.  B. 

Ethylic  Mercuridiazoacetate.  By  Eduard  Buchner  (Ber.,  1895, 
28,  215— 221).— This  substance,  Hg[C(:N2)-OOOEt]2,  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  mercuric  oxide  in  cooled  ethylic  diazoacetate, 

N^ICH-COOEt ; 

it  forms  yellow,  rhombic  crystals,  a  :  b  :  c  =  0'4546  :  1  :  0"72527, 
and  melts  and  decomposes  at  104°.  The  corresponding  methylic 
salt  melts,  and  decomposes  slightly,  at  123°.  These  compounds  are 
slightly  explosive  and  are  readily  decomposed.  The  action  of  water 
on  them  has  been  studied  in  some  detail ;  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
it  converts  the  methylic  salt  into  mercury,  niti'ogen,  methylic  alcohol, 
oxalic  acid,  and  glycolic  acid.  C.  F.  B. 

Active  Amylacetic  acid  and  its  Derivatives.  By  Ida  Welt 
(^Compt.  rend.,  1894,  119,  855 — 858). — Ethylic  amylacetoacetate, 
specific  rotatory  power  at  20°,  [ajj,  :=   -f-7'71. 

Amylacetic  acid,  boiling  at  221°,  sp.  gr.  at  20°  =  0-9149 ;  at  54° 
=  0-8902.  Specific  rotatory  power  at  20°,  [ajo  =  +8-44°;  at  54°, 
[a]i>  =  +  7-64°. 

Metlnjlic  amylacetate,  sp.  gr.  at  25°  =  0-8764,  and  at  61°  =  0-8449. 
Specific  rotatory  power  at  25°,  \jy^'\^  =  +6-71,  and  at  75°,  [a]p  = 
+  5-92.  Ethylic  amylacetate,  sp.  gr.  at  21°  =  0-8644,  and  at  72°  = 
0-8250.  Specific  rotatory  power  at  21°,  [a]D  =  -^Q-QQ,  and  at  72°, 
[ajn  =  +5-87. 

Methyl  hexijl  ketone.  COMe-CHa'CoHn,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
potassium  hydroxide  on  .ethylic  amylacetoacetate,  and  boils  at 
167—168°;  sp.  gr.  at  19°  =  0-8174,  and  at  57°,  0-7893;  specific 
rotatory  power  at  21°,  [aji,  =  +5-06,  and  at  57°,  [a]i,  =  +4-41. 
The  other  optically  active  products  formed  at  the  same  time  are  very 
viscous  liquids,  boiling  at  310 — 330°  and  330 — 370°  respectively;  the 
latter  seems  to  be  mesitylic  oxide. 

Methylhexylcarhi^iol,  OH'CHMe-CHa'CsHu,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  ketone,  boils  at  167 — 170°; 
sp.  gr.  at  21°  =  0-8174,  specific  rotatory  power  at  24°,  [aj^  = 
+  4-69. 

In  the  case  of  methylic  and  ethylic  amylacetates,  the  value  of  the 
product  of  asymmetry,  like  the  rotatory  power,  decreases,  and  hence 
it  follows  that  in  this  series  there  is  no  ethereal  salt  showing  a 
maximum  rotatory  power,  even  the  first  term  being  already  on  the 
descending  branch  of  the  curve.      (Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  97.) 

C.  H.  B. 
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Intramolecular  Changes  in  Unsaturated  Acids.  By  Rudolph 
T\-VTic.  {Annalen,  1894,  283,47—65;  compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  189).— 
This  paper  embodies  the  experimental  results  described  in  the  follow- 
ing communications.  As  already  stated  (lor.  cit.),  /37-unsaturated 
acids  are  changed  by  boiling  aqueous  soda  into  the  isomeric 
a/J-acids,  •which,  unlike  the  former,  are  not  concerted  into  lactones 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  this  difference  in  behaviour  affords  a  i-eady 
means  of  separating  the  isomerides.  The  method,  however,  is  not 
applicable  to  aromatic  unsaturated  acids,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
acid  bye-products  during  the  conversion  of  the  /:?7-acids  into  the 
isomeric  lactones ;  moreover,  the  a/i-acids  yield  lactones  under  the 
influence  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  conversion  of  /:J7-unsaturated  acids  into  the  a/i-isomerides  is 
attended  with  the  formation  of  /i-hydroxy  acids  ;  the  7-hydroxy-acids 
are  never  formed,  nor  can  they  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  boiling 
aqueous  soda  ou  the  /3-acid.  The  production  of  a  mixture  of  ocft- 
and  /37-unsaturated  acids  when  the  /i-hydroxy-acids  are  treated  with 
soda,  finds  a  parallel  in  the  behaviour  of  the  /3-bromo-acids.  These, 
in  general,  are  converted  by  boiliug  water  into  a  mixture  of  a/3-  and 
/37-unsaturated  acids,  with  a  preponderating  amount  of  /3-hydroxy- 
acid  ;  in  the  case  of  phenyl-/3-bromovaleric  acid,  however,  the  /37-acid 
is  not  formed.  M.  O.  F. 

Intramolecular  Change  in  /37-Pentenic  (Ethylidenepro- 
pionic)  acid.  Experiments  with  7f-Pentenic  acid.  By  Rudolph 
FiTTiG  and  John  G.  Sfknzeu  (Aunahu,  1894,  283,  Q6 — 79  and 
79 — 81). — When  the  sodium  salt  of  /37-pentenic  acid  is  boiled  in 
aqueous  solution  with  10  per  cent,  soda  (9  mols.)  for  10 — 20  hours  in 
a  copper  flask,  it  is  converted  into  sodium  proi^ylideneacetate  (com- 
pare Ott,  Abstr.,  1891,  1453).  The  barium  salt  contains  4H..0,  losing 
2H2O  with  great  readiness  ;  the  calcium  salt,  with  4H2O,  forms  flat, 
nacreous  prisms.  Bromine  converts  the  acid  into  a/3-dibromovaleric 
acid,  /3-bromovaleinc  acid  being  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen 
bromide. 

ji-llydroxy valeric  acid  is  produced  during  the  conversion  of  etliyl- 
idenepropionic  into  propylideneacetic  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  syrup 
•which  remains  liquid  at  —18°.  The  calcium  salt  contains  IH2O  ;  it 
becomes  anhydrous  at  175^,  and  melts  at  180'^.  The  barium  salt  forms 
monosymmetric  plates  which  contain  IH2O  and  melt  at  105"^  ;  the 
silver  salt  is  also  crystalline.  When  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid 
is  boiled  for  30  hours  with  soda,  rather  more  than  one  half  is 
unattacked ;  the  remainder,  however,  is  convei-ted  into  a  mixture  of 
ethylidenepropionic  and  propylideneacetic  acids.  These  acids  are 
also  produced  when  /3-hydroxyvaleric  acid  is  submitted  to  dry  dis- 
tillation. 

Allylmalonic  and  allylacetic  acids  are  quite  indifferent  towards 
alkali.  M.  0.  F. 

Pentenic  Acids  from  the  Interaction  of  Propaldehyde  and 
Malonic  acid.  By  Ri.'uoliii  FrriKi  and  .Jojix  Vl.  AIackk.nzik 
{Annalen,  1894,   283,  82 — 100  ;    compare   preceding   abstract,    and 
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A.  Viefhaus,  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  392). — The  conclasion  arrived  at  by 
Viefhaus  (luc.  cit.),  respecting  the  composition  of  the  acid  mixture 
obtained  by  heating  propaldehyde  with  malonic  and  acetic  acids,  is 
confirmed. 

Boiling  water  converts  /3-bromovaleric  acid  into  a  mixture  of 
/3-hydroxyvaleric  acid  (56  per  cent.),  propylideneacetic  (11  per  cent.), 
and  ethylidenepropionic  (10  per  cent.)  acids ;  a  small  quantity  of 
butylene  is  also  produced. 

Ethylidenepropionic  acid  yields  /37-dibroraovaleric  acid  when  acted 
on  by  bromine  ;  this  cr3-stallises  in  transpai'ent  prisms  which  melt  at 
65 — ■'65-5°  (compare  Fittig  and  Friiukel,  Abstr.,  1890,  585).  Hydrogen 
bromide  converts  it  into  a  mixture  of  /3-  and  7-bromovaleric  acids, 
which,  when  boiled  with  water,  yields  ethylidenepropionic,  propyl- 
ideneacetic, and  /3-hydroxyvaleric  acids,  mixed  with  valerolactone 
(50  per  cent.).  M.  O.  F. 

Crystalline  Form  of  Bromo-  and  Dibromo-valeric  acids.    By 

RuDOLi'H  FiTTiG  {AmiaUn,  1894,  283,  100 — 104). — /3-Bromovaleric 
acid  forms  monosymmetric  crystals  ;  a  :  h  :  c  =  14088  :  1  :  0'4900. 
/3  =  79°  58'  45". 

aji-,  (3'j-,  and  7c-dibromovaleric  acids  also  form  crystals  belonging 
to  the  monosymmetric  system,  and  having  the  following  ratios  respec- 
tively. 

1-2010  :  1  :  0-4808.  yS  =  88'  48' 
0-9509  :  1  :  0-8781.  f3  =  82  20 
5-5159  :  1  :       ?  /3  =  77    10 

M.  0.  F. 

Intramolecular  Change  in  Angelic  and  Tiglic  acids.  By 
Rudolph  Fittig  (Aunalen,  1894,  283,  105— 109).— The  separation  of 
angelic  and  tiglic  acids  by  means  of  the  calcium  salts  is  almost  quan- 
titative ;  it  is  therefore  possible  to  study  their  behaviour  towards 
boiling  aqueous  soda. 

When  angelic  acid  (10  grams)  is  heated  with  soda  (40  grams), 
dissolved  in  water  (100  grams)  for  20  hours  in  a  reflux  apparatus, 
tiglic  acid  (O'o  grams)  is  formed.  The  yield  is  influenced  by  the 
temperature  maintained,  and  therefore  depends  on  the  concentration 
of  the  alkali  employed.  Thus,  when  angelic  acid  is  heated  with  water 
(15  parts)  for  20  hours  at  120°,  one-half  its  weight  of  tiglic  acid  is 
produced. 

Tiglic  acid  undergoes  no  change  when  heated  for  20  hours  with  a 
20  per  cent,  solution  of  soda.  M.  O.  F. 

Oxidation  of  Tiglic  and  Angelic  acids.  By  Rudolph  Fittig 
and  Max  Pexschuck  (Annalen,  1894,  283, 109 — 117  ;  compare  I.  Kon- 
dakoif,  Abstr.,  1892,  1804). — Tigliceric  acid,  C5H8(OH)202,  is  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  tiglic  acid  in  alkaline  solution  with  potassium 
permanganate.  It  melts  at  88°,  and  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the 
monosymmetric  system;  a  :  h  :  c  =■  1-0665  :  I  :  0-7903.  jS  =  73' 26'. 
The  harinvi,  calcium,  and  silver  salts  are  very  soluble  in  water  ;  the 
zmc  salt  dissolves  more  readily  in  cold  water  than  in  hot. 

Angliceric  acid  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  angelic  acid  ; 


a  : 

;  h  ; 

:  c  = 

a  ; 

;  h  : 

:  C  = 

a 

:  b  : 

:  c  = 
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it  melts  at  110 — 111.     The  calcium  and  zinc  salts  are  i-eadily  soluble 
in  water. 

Xeither  of  these  acids  yields  a  hydroxy-lactone  under  the  influence 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  M.  0.  F. 

Intramolecular  Change  in  /iJ-z-Hexenic  (Hydrosorbic)  acid. 
ByRLDOLi'ii  FiTTii;  and  Charlks  F.  Baker  (J///a<Ze//,  189-1,  283, 117 — 
128).— x^-Hexenic  acid,  CH,Me-CHo-CH:CH-COOH,  is  formed  when 
hydrosorbic  acid  is  heated  with  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  soda  for 
20—50  houi's.  It  melts  at  327— 33-1°,  and  boils  at  216—217°.  The 
calciutn  salt,  with  oHoO,  forms  Avhite  plates;  the  harium  salt  contains 
l-^HoO.  The  silver  salt  forms  white  needles,  the  cadmium  salt  con- 
tains 2H2O,  and  the  zinc  salt  with  2iH20  crystallises  in  silky  needles. 
Bromine  converts  the  acid  into  ajB-dibromocaproic  acid,  which  melts 
at  70"5 — 71"5~,  and  differs  from  the  isomeride  obtained  from  sorbic 
acid  and  hydrogen  bromide.  &-Bromocaproic  acid  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  hydrogen  bromide  on  a/3-hexenic  acid  ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  melts  at  34"5 — 35'.  When  boiled  for  two  hours  with 
•water,  carbonic  anhydi'ide  is  eliminated,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
amylene  is  formed ;  rather  more  than  half  the  acid,  however,  is  con- 
verted into  l3-hydro.vycaproic  acid,  a  colourless  syrup  which  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  and  is  not  volatile  in  a  current  of  steam.  The 
harium  salt  ciystallises  in  white  plates  containing  IHaO,  and  the 
calcium  salt  contains  -51120 ;  the  silver  salt  forms  white  needles. 

a/3-Hexenic  acid  yields  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  /3-hydroxy- 
caproic  acid  when  boiled  with  10  per  cent,  aqueous  soda,  the 
remainder  undergoing  no  change.  This  action  is  reversible, 
^-hydroxycaproic  acid  yielding  30  per  cent,  of  a/3-hexenic  acid  when 
treated  with  boiling  aqueous  soda.  M.  0.  F. 

Intramolecular  Change  in  /^-/-Isoheptenic  acid.  By  Rudolph 
FiTTiG  and  Julils  Feurkk  (Annaleu,  389-1,  283,  129— 148).— a/i-Zva- 
heptenic  acid,  CHMej-CHo'CHICH-COOH,  is  obtained  by  heating 
/^-/-isoheptenic  acid  with  10  per  cent,  aqueous  soda  for  30  hours ;  it 
melts  at  16*5'^,  and  boils  at  227 — 228".  The  calcium  salt  with 
4H2O  forms  characteristic  aggregates  of  needles  ;  the  harium  salt 
resembles  it,  and  contains  l^iliO.  The  silver  salt  crystallises  in 
lustrous  plates,  and  is  not  altered  by  light.  oLft-Dihromisoheptoic  acid, 
which  melts  at  IIC — 117°,  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the  mono- 
eymmetric  sy.stem ;  a  :  b  :  c  =  0*732  :  1  :  0-641.  ft  =  1,8"  0'  9". 
fi-Bromisoheptoic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  bromide 
on  a^-isoheptenic  acid ;  it  melts  at  26 — 27%  and  dissolves  very 
readily  in  organic  solvents.  Boiling  water  converts  it  into  a  mixture 
of  hexylene,  a.ft-  and  /:J7-isoheptenic  acids,  and  li-hydroxjisoheptoic 
acid,  the  latter  being  aLso  obtained  by  the  action  of  boiling  aqueous 
soda  on  /i-z-isohepteuic  acid  ;  it  forms  small,  lustrous  plates,  and 
melts  at  64*5''.  The  barium  salt  contains  2H2O,  and  the  calcium 
salt  l^HjO ;  the  silver  salt  is  indifEerent  towards  light.  When 
^-hydroxyisoheptoic  acid  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  nearly  one- 
half  passes  over  unchanged,  Avhilst  the  remainder  is  converted 
into  a^-isoheptenic  acid  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  /37-acid.     These 
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acids  are  also  formed  when  the  hydroxy-acid  is  heated  with   10  per 
cent,  aqueous  soda  for  30  hours,  75  per  cent,  remaining  unaltered. 

Boiling  aqueous  soda  converts  a/3-isoheptenic  acid  into  a  mixture 
of  /3-hydroxyheptoic  and  /37-isoheptenic  acids.  M.  O.  F. 

Oxidation  Products  of  /S*/-  and  a/3-Isoheptenic  acids.     By 

Rudolph    Fittig   and   Alfred    Silberstein    (Annalen,    1894,    283, 
269 — 279). — Hydroxyisoheptolactone, 


CHMe2-CH<^^^^^"^>C0, 


is  obtained  by  oxidising  /37-isoheptenic  acid  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate. It  melts  at  112°,  and  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the  mono- 
symmetric  system;  a  :  b  :  c  =  2-1494  :  1  :  1-2600.  ^  =  78°  8'. 
When  the  lactone  is  heated  with  hot  aqueous  barium  hydroxide,  the 
barium  salt  of  /37-dihydroxyheptoic  acid  is  formed ;  the  calcium,  salt 
contains  IH^O,  and  the  silver  salt  rapidly  darkens  on  exposure  to 
light. 

ppr,  pXT 

Jsoheptenolactone,   CHMe3'C<^pj ^^CO,  is  formed  on  distilling 

hydroxyisoheptolactone ;  it  is  a  colourless  oil  which  boils  at 
225—230°. 

c-Bimethyllevulinic  acid,  CHMe3*CO'CH2'CH2*COOH,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  hot  aqueous  alkalis  on  isoheptenolactone  ;  it  crystallises 
in  long  needles,  and  melts  at  41°.     The  barium  salt  is  anhydrous. 

^■li-Dihydroxyisolieptoic  acid, 

CHMe2-CH.-CH(0H)-CH(0H)-C00H, 

is  obtained  by  oxidising  a/3-isoheptenic  acid.  It  crystallises  in  small 
needles,  and  melts  at  114°.  The  calcium  salt  contains  3H2O,  and  the 
barium  salt  IHoO  ;  the  silver  salt  slowly  becomes  coloured  when 
exposed  to  light.  The  acid  does  not  form  a  lactone,  and  remains  un- 
changed when  heated  with  10  per  cent,  aqueous  soda  for  20  hours, 
resembling,  in  this  respect,  the  /i7-isomeride.  M.  0.  F. 

Intramolecular  Change  in  /37-Isoctenic  acid.  By  Rl'dolph 
Fittig  and  Sylvian  Weil  (Annalen,  1894,  283,  279— 291).— The 
anhydride  of  isobutylcitraconic  acid  is  produced  on  distilling  isobutyl- 
paraconic  acid ;  the  acid  itself,  CgHuOi,  melts  at  75 — 80°,  and  forms 
a  barium  salt  which  is  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  in  hot. 

/37-Isoctenic  acid  is  also  formed  when  isobutylparaconic  acid  is 
distilled,  and  on  treatment  with  a  hot,  10  per  cent,  solution  of  soda 
for  30  hours,  it  is  converted  into  ^jS-isoctenic  acid,  which  melts 
at  3°  and  boils  at  239 — 240°  ;  this  action  is  revei-sible.  The  calciicm 
salt  contains  IH2O,  and  the  barium  salt  is  anhydrous  ;  the  silver  salt 
becomes  yellow  on  exposure  to  light. 

c^-Dibroviisocioic  acid  crystallises  in  needles  which  melt  at 
58 — 59°.  P'Broviisoctoic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen 
bromide  on  ay3-isoctenic  acid.  It  is  a  yellowish  oil,  and  when  boiled 
with  water  yields  a  mixture  of  a/3-  and  y37-isoctenic  acids  with 
li-hydroxyisoctoic  acid,  which  is  also  obtained  by  heating  /37-isoctenic 
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acid  with  aqueous  soda.  It  crystallises  in  silky  needles,  and  melts 
at  36 — 37°.  The  barium  and  calcitim  salts  contain  IH2O  ;  the  silver 
salt  is  not  changed  by  exposure  to  light.  M,  0.  F. 

Oxidation  Products  of  /i-/-  and  a/:J-Isoctenic  acids.  By 
Rudolph  Fittig  and  FKANgois  de  Vos  (Annaleti,  1894,  283,  291 — 
297).— Eydroxyisoctolactone,  CHMeo-CHo-CH<Q^ (OH)-CH.,^ ^^^  .^ 

produced  Avhen  /37-isoctenic  acid  is  oxidised  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate ;  it  crystallises  in  needles,  and  melts  at  33 — 34°.  Hot 
aqueous  alkalis  convert  the  lactone  into  salts  of  /i7-dihydroxyisoctoic 
acid ;  the  barium  and  calcium  salts  are  crystalline,  and  do  not  con- 
tain water  ;  the  silver  salt  is  also  crystalline.  When  the  lactone  is 
distilled,  an  unsaturated  lactone  is  formed,  and  this  is  converted  by 
alkalis  into  isopropyllevulinic  acid,  which  crystallises  in  colourless 
needles,  and  melts  at  47°.  The  barium  salt  is  anhydrous,  and  the 
calcium  salt  contains  3HoO  ;  the  silver  salt  forms  colourless  crystals. 
aji-Dihijdroxyisoctoic  acid, 

CHMeo-CH2-CHo-CH(0H)-CH(0H)-C00H, 

is  obtanied  by  oxidising  a/3-isoctenic  acid  with  potassium  permanga- 
nate ;  it  does  not  give  rise  to  a  lactone,  and  is  quite  inditterent 
towards  10  per  cent,  aqueous  soda.  The  barium  and  calcium  salts  are 
anhj-drous  ;  the  silver  salt  crystallises  from  hot  w^ater. 

M.  0.  F. 
Stearoxylic  acid  and  Behenoxylic  acid.     By  A.  Spieckermann 
(Ber.,  1895,   28,  276 — 279). — Stearoxylic  acid  reacts  with  hydroxyl- 
amine  to  form  diketoximestearic  acid, 

Me-[CH,]7-C(N-OH)-C(N-OH)-[CH2]7-COOH, 

which  crystallises  in  white,  microscopic  needles,  melting  at  153 — 154°. 
Diketoximebehenic  acid, 

Me-[CH2],-C(N-0H)-C(N-0H)-[CH.]u-C00H, 

is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  behenoxylic  acid,  and  crystallises 
in  matted,  white  needles  which  melt  at  144 — 145°.  When  only  about 
1  mol.  of  hydroxylamine  is  used,  the  ketoximebehenic  acid  is 
accompanied  by  behenic  acid  and  ketoximeketobehenic  acid,  which 
forms  microscopic  needles  melting  indefinitely  at  83 — 88°. 

Stearoxylic  acid  is  therefore  9  :  10-diketostearic  acid,  whilst  behen- 
oxylic acid  is  13  :  14-diketobehenic  acid.  A.   H. 

Electrosyntheses  by  the  Direct  Union  of  Anions  of  Weak 
Organic  Acids,  iiy  ,} . U.W' i.i:yi6{Amer.  Cliem.  J.,  Ib94,  16,  569 — 5bb). 
— The  author  has  investigated  the  behaviour  of  such  oxidising  agents 
as  hydrogen  peroxide,  potassium  permanganate,  and  chromic  acid  on 
ethylic  malonate,  ethylic  methanetricarboxylate,  and  acetylacetone, 
and  finds  that  the  .sume  products  are  not  obtained  as  when  those 
substances  are  electrolysed.  The  formation  of  the  new  compounds 
by  electrolysis  is  best  explained  as  the  result  of  the  direct  union  of 
the  anions.  This  union  takes  place  very  leadily  during  the  electro- 
lysis of  sodium  compounds  of  derivatives  of  ethylic  malonate. 
bithylic  dimethylethanetetracarboxylate  and  diethylethanetetracarb- 
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oxylate  are  thus  obtained  from  ethylic  metliylmalonate  and  ethyl- 
malonate,  but  in  yield  smaller  than  from  ethylic  malonate  and 
ethylic  methanetricarboxylate.  No  evidence  of  a  pairing  of  anions 
v/as  obtained  during  the  electrolysis  of  ethylic  benzoylmalonate  and 
acetylmalonate.  Compounds  such  as  ethylic  acetoacetate  and  slightly 
impure  acetylacetone  gave,  on  electrolysis,  distinct  evidence  of  the 
pairing  of  anions,  but  no  such  synthetical  products  were  obtained 
from  ethylic  acetonedicarboxylate  and  acetylbenzoylmethane,  and  the 
reaction  must  not  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  typical  one.  The 
formation  of  bis-phenylmethylpyrazalone  in  the  electrolysis  of 
phenylmetliylpyrazalone  may  be  partly  an  electrolysis  of  this  type, 
or  may  be  due  entirely  to  oxidation. 

The  electrolysis  of  acid  amides,  such  as  acetamide,  benzamide, 
succinimide,  and  phthalimide,  or  of  their  sodium  or  mercury  deriva- 
tives, yields  the  original  amides  or  imides  without  any  pairing  of 
anions.  G.  T.  M. 

Trimethylsuccinic  acid  and  the  Symmetrical  Dimethyl- 
glutaric  acids.  By  Karl  Auvvers  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  268—270).— 
According  to  Zelinsky  (Abstr.,  1891,  669),  two  isomeric  trimethyl- 
succinic acids  are  formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  product  of  the 
action  of  ethylic  a-bromisobutyrate  on  ethylic  a-cyanopropionate. 
Since  the  accepted  stereochemical  theorj"  only  admits  the  possibility 
of  one  acid  of  this  constitution,  and  as  the  statements  of  different 
investigators  with  regard  to  these  acids  are  not  in  complete  ao-ree- 
ment,  the  author  has  reinvestigated  the  matter.  He  has  found  that 
tinmethylsuccinic  acid  only  exists  in  one  form,  and  that  symmetrical 
dimethylglutaric  acid  exists  in  two  stereoisomeric  forms.  The  acid 
usually  described  as  symmetrical  dimethylglutaric  acid,  and  that 
supposed  by  Zelinsk}^  to  be  a  second  trimethylsuccinic  acid,  are  both 
mixtures  of  the  two  isomeric  dimethylglutaric  acids. 

Trimethylsuccinic  acid  was  prepared  'by  Zelinsky's  method,  by  the 
oxidation  of  camphoric  acid  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  46),  by  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  camphoronic  acid  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  141 ;  Helle,  Liang.  Diss., 
Bonn,  1893,  21),  and  by  the  action  of  ethylic  a-bromisobutyrate  on 
ethylic  sodiomethylmalonate  in  solution  in  xylene  and  in  alcohol 
(Abstr.,  1891,  828  ;  Helle).  The  pure  acid  obtained  by  each  of  these 
methods  melts  at  147 — 148°,  but  the  melting  point  varies  a  little 
with  the  rate  at  which  the  acid  is  heated.  The  numbers  given  by 
previous  investigators  vary  from  131°  to  141°.  At  152 — 153°  the 
acid  loses  water  and  forms  the  anhydride,  which  boils  at  227°  and 
melts  at  31°;  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  9'57  of  the  acid  at  15°. 
The  electrical  conductivity  Jc  =  0'0304.  The  barium  and  zinc  salts 
are  crystalline.  The  following  derivatives  have  been  prepared.  The 
anilic  acid,  melting  at  134 — 135°,  the  anil,  melting  at  129°,  the  ^J^ra- 
tolil,  melting  at  117°,  and  the  /3-naphtJiil,  of  melting  point  148°, 
crystallise  in  needles,  whilst  the  paratolilic  acid,  wdiich  melts  at  126°, 
forms  tablets,  and  the  fi-naphthilic  acid,  melting  at  153°,  crystallises 
in  prisms. 

S3-mmetrical  dimethylglutaric  acid  obtained  from  ethylic  sodio-a- 
cyanopropionate  and  methylenic  iodide  (i^bstr.,  1890,  132)  from  the 
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latter  and  etliylic  sodiomethylmalonate  (Abstr.,  1890,  1099)  from 
ethylic  a-broraisobutyrate  and  ethylic  sodiometliylmalonate  (Abstr., 
1890,  743,  1098  ;  1891,  1015  ;  189-i,  i,  72),  and  by  the  metliylation 
of  ethylic  dicarboxyglntarate  (Abstr.,  1891,  178)  is  a  mixture  in 
nearly  eqiial  proportions  of  tAvo  stereoisomeric  acids.  The  acid 
obtained  by  Zelinsky,  and  supposed  by  him  to  be  a  new  trimethyl- 
succinic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  much  more  of  the  male'inoid 
than  of  the  fumaro'id  acid.  The  two  can  readily  be  separated  by 
means  of  the  calcium  salts,  or  by  the  action  of  acetic  chloride. 

The  fnmaroi'd  acid,  which  has  not  previously  been  described,  crystal- 
lises from  hot  water  in  compact  flat  monosymmetric  needles  melting 
at  140 — 141'.  One  hundred  parts  of  water  dissolve  4*4  of  the  acid 
at  17^  ;  5  6  at  25'.  The  acid  is  not  volatile  with  steam,  even  from 
solutions  made  strongly  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  has  an  electrical  con- 
ductivity k  =  0'00593,  and  is  optically  inactive.  It  may  be  distilled 
under  reduced  pressure  without  undergoing  any  change,  and  small 
quantities  maj'  be  distilled  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  but  when  slowly 
distilled  in  the  air,  it  loses  water,  and  forms  the  anhydride  melting  at 
94 — 95°,  which  is  given  by  both  of  the  acids.  Hydrochloric  acid  at 
190 — 200"  partially  transforms  the  acid  into  the  stereoisomeric  form, 
a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  the  two  forms  beiug  produced. 
Boiling  acetic  chloride  is  without  action,  but  at  100°,  produces  the 
anhydride  mentioned  above. 

The  acid  melting  at  127 — 128°,  which  has  been  described  by 
Zelinsky,  is  the  male'inoid  form ;  100  parts  of  water  dissolve 
4-1  of  the  acid  at  15° ;  4-9  at  25°.  When  distilled  at  a  Ioav 
pressure,  the  acid  is  not  decomposed,  but  is  partially  converted 
into  the  isomeride ;  at  200  mm.  it  is  largely  converted  into 
the  anhydride.  Acetic  chloride  converts  it  in  the  cold  into  the 
anhydride,  whilst  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  high  temperature  partially 
converts  it  into  the  isomeride.  The  anhydride  boils  at  272°,  and 
solidifies  to  monosymmetric  crystals.  The  imide  obtained  from  both 
of  the  acids  crystallises  in  needles  melting  at  173 — 174°.  The  anilic 
acid,  melting  at  157°  ;  the  anil,  at  208 — 209°  ;  the  paratolilic  acid, 
at  179°  ;  the  paratolil,  at  233° ;  the  /3-naphthil,  at  231—232° ;  and 
the  a-naphthilic  acid,  at  155°,  all  crystallise  in  needles,  whilst 
the  ^-naplithilic  acid  forms  flat  prisms  melting  at  151°,  and  the 
a-naphthil  crystallises  in  plates  melting  at  199°.  A  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  these  two  acids  melts  at  104-5°,  and  has  been  hitherto  mis- 
taken for  a  single  acid  (Zelinsky,  Bischoff,  Auwers)  ;  100  parts 
of  water  dissolve  8'5  of  the  mixed  acids  at  17°.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  acid  melting  at  100 — 101°,  which  was  described  by 
Zelin.sky  as  trimothylsuccinic  acid,  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  diraethyl- 
glutaric  acids,  the  maleinoid  form  being  present  in  greater  propor- 
tion. ^-  H. 

Secondary  Ethereal  Acidyltartrates.  By  P.  Freundler  {Bidl. 
Soc.  Cliirn.,  1894,  [3],  11,  366 — 374). — With  two  exceptions,  these  are 
all  liquids,  and  have  somewhat  lower  boiling  points  than  the  corre- 
sponding normal  compounds  (compare  this  vol.,  i,  174). 

Isopropylic  diacetyltartrate  crystallises  in  prisms,  and  melts  at  33° ; 
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the  rotatory  power  in  alcoholic  solution  at  20'  is  [^-Jd  =  +o"9'.  The 
isobutylic  salt  boils  under  12  mm.  pressure  at  196 — 197'  ;  the  sp.  gr. 
=  1'096  at  16'5°.  The  sp.  rotatory  power  of  the  liquid  at  18"5'  is 
[ajo  =  +17^;  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  [ajp  =   +11'8'. 

Isobutylic  dipropionijltarfrate  boils  under  15  mm.  pressure  at 
207 — 208^  ;  the  sp.  gv.  =  1073  at  16'5^.  The  sp.  rotatory  power  at 
19°  of  the  liquid  is  [ajp  =  +11"4°;  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  [a]D  = 
+  10"2'.  The  dihutyryUarfrafe  boils  under  20  mm.  pressure  at 
221 — 223" ;  the  sp.  gv.  =  1*050  at  16'.  The  sp.  rotatory  power  at 
19^  of  the  liquid  is  [^Id  =  +8'5°;  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  [ajo  = 
+  8'1'.  The  divaleryltartrate  decomposes  when  boiled;  the  sp.  gr.  = 
1'032  at  18"5^ ;  the  sp.  I'ofcatory  power  of  the  liquid  is  [a.'jo  =■  +  7'-i'  ; 
of  the  alcoholic  solution,  [a]j)  =  +7"7',  The  dicaproyltartrate  has  a 
sp.  gr.  =  1"013  at  13".  The  sp.  rotatory  power  at  16'  is  [^cJd  = 
-f6"0',  that  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  [a]D  =  +5"5^. 

Metliylic  dusobutyryltaitrafe  crystallises  in  prisms,  and  melts  at  45°  ; 
the  sp.  rotatory  power  of  the  alcoholic  solution  at  17°  is  [^Ib  = 
— 13'4'.  The  ethylic  salt  has  a  sp.  gr.  =  1-095  at  17°.  The  sp. 
rotatory  power  at  17"5°  is  [a]D  :=  — 1*5°  ;  that  of  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, [a]D  =  -l-l-4°.  The  propylic  salt  has  a  sp.  gr.  =  1-066  at  16". 
The  sp.  rotatory  power  at  18°  is  [a]j)  =  -|-2-2" ;  that  of  the  alcoholic 
solution,  [aji,  =  +4-7°.  The  isohiitylic  salt  has  a  sp.  gr.  =  1-048  at 
16-5°.  The  sp.  rotatory  power  at  14°  is  [ajo  =  +8"4°  ;  that  of 
the  alcoholic  solution,  [a]D  =  +10-1°. 

Metliylic  diisovaleryltartmte  is  a  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1'107  at  16-5" ;  the 
sp.  rotatory  power  at  14-5°  is  — 13-9°;  that  of  the  alcoholic  solution, 
[a]D  =  —9-4°.  The  ethylic  salt  has  a  sp.  gr.  =  1*067  at  17-5-.  The 
sp.  rotatoiy  power  at  16  is  [^cjo  =  — 1-4°;  that  of  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, [all,  =  +0*5°.  The  ^/-opyZic  salt  has  a  sp.  gr.  =  1*049  at  ]8'5°. 
The  sp.  rotatory  power  at  16"  is  [a]D  =  +0-7" ;  that  of  the  alcoholic 
solution,  [a]D  =  +1*7".  The  isobutylic  salt  has  a  sp.  gv.  =  1*028  at 
18°.  The  sp.  rotatory  power  at  16"  is  [ajn  =  +5-7';  that  of  the 
alcoholic  solution,  [ajj,  =  +6*0°. 

The  specific  rotatory  powers  thus  vary  much  in  the  same  sense  as 
those  of  the  corresponding  normal  compounds ;  alcohol,  however,  has 
a  depressing  effect  in  the  first  terms  of  the  isobutylic  series.  Propyl 
has  greater  weight  than  isopropyl,  whilst  the  opposite  is  the  case  with 
the  butyls  and  butyryls,  as  already  observed  by  Frankland  and 
Macgregor  in  the  case  of  the  glycerates. 

The  author  calculates  the  moments  of  the  substituted  chains  by  a 
modification  of  Guye's  method,  assuming  that  the  bond  between 
two  singly-linked  carbon  tetrahedra  is  p'^rfectly  mobile ;  the  figures 
obtained  for  propyl  and  isopropyl  are  in  the  ratio  of  159  to  146,  thus 
according  in  sense  with  the  specific  rotatory  powers,  but  those  calcu- 
lated for  butyl  (or  butyryl)  and  isobutyl  (or  isobutyryl)  are  in  the 
ratio  of  473  to  460,  and  are  directly  opposed  in  sense  to  the  experi- 
mental results.  Jx.  W. 

Action  of  Sodium  on  Ethylic  Aconitate  and  Citrate.  By  Paul 
C.  Fkeer  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1895,  17,  31 — 33). — Sodium  and  sodium 
ethoxide  both  act   on  each  of  these  salts,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
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"With  the  aconitate,two  sodium  derivatives  appearto  be  formed, of  which 
one  has  probably  the  formula  C22H280nNa4.  With  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  both  sodium  compounds  yield  a  ketone  of  the  formula  CoHjoOs, 
which  forms,  a  non-crystallisable  compound  with  phenylhydrazine. 
The  derivative  from  ethylic  citrate  appeal's  to  be  similar  in  chai-acter. 
These  reactions  are  similar  to  those  obtained  by  Dieckmann  (Abstr., 
1894,  i,  172  and  324)  from  ti^lic  and  pimelic  acids,  and  are  being 
farther  studied.  "  L.  T.  T. 

Allofurfurylacrylic  acid.  By  Carl  T.  Liebermaxx  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 
129— 134;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  173).— The  substance  hitherto 
described  as  allofurfujylaciylie  acid,  melting  indefinitely  at  83 — 87°, 
still  contains  a  small  amount  of  furfurylacrylic  acid  melting  at  141°. 
This  can  be  removed  by  converting  the  allo-acid  into  its  piperidine 
salt,  and  recrystallising  this  from  benzene,  in  which  the  salt  of  the 
allo-acid  is  much  less  soluble  than  that  of  furfurylacrylic  acid  itself. 
The  recrystallised  salt,  on  decomposition,  yields  an  allo-acid  which  is 
free  from  furfuiylacrylic  acid  and  melts  at  103 — 104°  quite  sharply. 
The  mother  liquors  from  the  allo-salt  were  found  to  contain  small, 
but  quite  recognisable  amounts  of  furfurylacrylic  acid.  The  pure 
acid  is  not  so  readily  converted  into  the  isomeric  form  by  heating 
with  benzene  as  the  impure  form  which  has  hitherto  been  described. 
The  sepai*ation  of  the  small  amount  of  furfurylacrylic  acid  fi'om  the 
allo-acid  melting  at  83 — 87"  cannot  be  effected  by  direct  recrystal- 
lisation. 

The  heat  of  combustion  of  the  impure  allo-acid  (m.  p.  82 — 86°)  is 
761-6  Cal.,  and  its  electrolytical  conductivity  (100  K)  0-00782,  the 
corresponding  constants  for  furfurylacrylic  acid  being  7o7-3  Cal. 
and  000325.  "  "        A.  H. 

Derivatives  of  Unsymmetrical  Tribromobenzene.  By  C. 
LoRi.\<:  JArKsoN  and  F.  B.  Gallivan  (Ber.,  189.3,  28,  190—191).— 
Tribromodinitrobenzene  (m.  p.  135"),  Avhen  reduced  with  zinc  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  bromophenylenediamine  (m.  p.  95°),  which 
gives  a  tetrabromo-derivative  melting  at  214° ;  both  these  substances 
have  been  previously  prepared  from  dinitiotetrabromobenzeue 
[(N02)o  =  1:3],  and  therefore  the  original  tribromodinitrobenzene 
has  the  constitution  usually  assigned  to  it,  namely  [(N0j)2 :  Bra  = 
1:3:2:4:5].  With  sodium  ethoxide  the  compound  yields  a  tri- 
bromodiethoxybenzene,  melting  at  158°.  BroniodinitroJianilidoheuzetie 
melts  at  191-^192°.  Tribromonitrobenzene  [NOj :  Brj  =  1  :  3  :  4  :  5], 
on  reduction,  yields  tribromaniline,  which  melts  at  80°,  and  yields 
tetrabroraobenzeue  (m.  p.  174 — 175°),  showing  that  the  commonly 
accepted  constitution  for  the  latter  compound  is  correct. 

J.  B.  T. 

Reduction  of  Orthonitrobenzonitrile.  By  Johaxxf-s  Pixxuw  and 
Erku  MuLi.Ki:  (Ji'-r.,  1895,  28,  149— 160).-^1  :  2-Nitrobenzonitrile, 
XOo'CeHj-CN,  was  prepared  from  orthonitraniline  by  Sandmeyer's  re- 
action; with  hydroxylamiue  hydrochloride  and  alcoholic  sodium  meth- 
oxide,  it  yields  a  colourless  amz'(Zoa;ii»c,N02*C6H4'C(NH2)!NOH,  melting 
at  146'  (uncorr.).  When  reduced  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  it  yields  1 ;  2-amtdoOenzomtrile,  NH2*C6H4"CN, 
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together  witli  some  amidobenzaraide ;  the  amidonitrile  melts  at 
46 — 47°,  and  boils  at  2i'A — 206^  under  760  mm.  pressure;  it  is  itself 
unstable  in  air,  but  its  hydrochloride  is  stable.  The  substance 
described  by  Hiibner  and  Baerthlein  (Abstr.,  1878,  140)  as  ortho- 
amidobenzonitrile,  was  in  reality  a  mixture  of  that  substance  with 
orthoamidobenzaniide. 

"When  1 :  2-nitrobeazonitrile  is  heated  with  methyl-alcoholic  soda, 
it  is  converted  into  1  :  2-methoxybenzamide,  OMe'CsHi-COXHa;  this 
melts  at  128 — 129'',  and  was  found  to  be  identical  with  the  amide 
prepared  from  1  :  2-methoxybenzoic  acid.  The  chloride  of  tliis  acid, 
OMe'CeHi'COCl,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  254°  under  760  mm.  pressure. 

When  1 :  2-nitrobenzonitrile  is  boiled  with  very  dilute  (2  per  cent.) 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  tin  gradually  added,  it  is  reduced  to  1  :  '1-azoxy- 

N^'C  IT  'PN^ 
henzonitrile,  0<[  I  ;  this  crystallises  in  red  needles,  and  melts 

at    194 — 195°;    it   is    hydrolysed    by    strong   hydrochloric    acid   at 

180—190°  to  1  :  2-azoxyhenzimide,  0<  I      ''  ^^>N'H,  which  crys- 

tallises  in  brown  prisms,  and  does  not  melt  below  320°. 

When  1  :  2-nitrobenzonitrile  is  reduced  at  30°  with  dilute  acetic 
acid  and  zinc  dust,  1  :  2-amidobenzamide,  NH3*C6H4'CO^H2,  is 
formed  (its  stannochloride  melts  at  174°),  and  also  some  1 :  2-azoxy- 
benzonitrile,  together  with  a  basic  substance  that  appears  to  have  the 

P  ('^IT  VN^'P 
formula  C6H4<^  i  "         i  ]>C6H4,  and,  if  so,  is  diphenyleyieamido- 

pyrodiazoline.  This  substance  and  its  hydrochloride  crystallise  in 
yellow  needles,  and  melt  respectively  at  221°  and  277°  ;  it  yields 
yellow  monacetyl  and  vionohenzoyl  derivatives,  melting  at  269 — 270^ 
and  255 — 256°  respectively.  When  it  is  hydrolysed  with  strong- 
hydrochloric  acid  at  180°,  a  substance,  CuH-gNaO,  is  formed;  this 
crystallises  in  yellow  prisms,  begins  to  sublime  at  320°,  and  has  the 
properties  of  a  phenol  (its  yellow  methylic  ether  melts  at  214°)  ;  the 
hydrolysis  has  doubtless  effected  the  displacement  of  NH,  by  OH. 
If  the  phenolic  substance  is  nitrated,  or  even  if  it  is  treated  with 
nitrous  acid,  a  NOa  group  is  introduced,  and  a  substance,  C14EI8N4O3. 
is  obtained,  which  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  and  does  not  melt 
below  320°.  The  same  product  is  obtained  if  the  original  base,  or  its 
acetyl  derivative,  is  treated  in  boiling  acetic  acid  solution  with  sodium 
nitrite  ;  the  introduction  of  a  1^0;.  group,  and  displacement  of  NH2  by 
OH,  must  thus  take  place  simultaneously  in  this  reaction. 
The  melting  and  boiling  points  gi^en  above  are  uncorrected. 

C.  F.  B. 

Action  of  Nitrosodimethylaniline  on  Tertiary  and  Secondary 
Aromatic  Amines  in  presence  of  Concentrated  Hydrochloric 
acid  (and  Formaldehyde).  By  Richard  Mohlau  and  Arthur 
Neurert  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  324 — 327). — The  compounds  previously 
termed  hexamethyltnamidophenylacndine  and  octomethyltetramido- 
phenylacridine  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  470)  prove  to  be  biparadimethylamidn- 
henzylideneparaphenylenediamine, 
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NMej-CeH^-CHiN-CsHi-NiCH-CsH.-NMe,, 
and  paradim,etlujlarniSohenzyUdeneparamidodir)iethylaniline, 

NMe.-CeHi-CHIX-CeHrNMeo 
(compai'e  F.  ]?ender,  this  vol.,  i,  109).     Fox'  purposes  of  comparison 
the  compound 

6  3 

was  prepared  from  dimethylparamidobenzaldehjde  and  raetamido- 
dimethylaniline  ;  it  differs  from  the  "  hexamethjlene  "  compound  in 
the  greenish-yellow  fluoi'escence  of  its  solutions,  the  stability  and 
ready  solubility  of  its  yellow  salts,  and  the  production  of  a  leuco- 
derivative  when  reduced.  The  paper  concludes  -with  an  account  of 
the  changes  in  colour  produced  when  the  nitrogen  atoms  of  certain 
azo-derivatives  ai'e  successively  replaced  by  CH.  J.  B.  T. 

Action  of  Orthamidophenol  on  Orthodiketones.  By  Friedrich 
Kehrmanx  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  o43 — 344). — Orthamidophenol  reacts  with 
hydroxyquinones  and  with  picrylic  chloi'ide  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  the  monalkyl-orthodiamines.  With  diacetyl,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
behaves  in  a  different  manner. 

Whilst  orthamidodiphenylamine  foi-ms  a  substance  of  the  formula 
Ci6HuI^2,  containing  no  oxygen  (Abstr.,  1892, 1108),  orthamidophenol 
yields  a  substance  of  the  formula  CieHinNiOo,  w^hich  crystallises  in 
plates  with  a  satiny  lustre  and  melts  at  239 — 240°.  It  is  insoluble 
in  watei',  alkalis,  and  acids. 

Phenanthraquinone  also  yields  a  colourless  condensation  product 
with  orthamidophenol,  although  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
obtain  one  fi-om  benzile.  A.  H. 

Reduction  of  Aromatic  Nitro- compounds.  By  H.\ns  Loesxer 
{J.  pr.  CJion.,  1894,  [2],  50,  5G3 — 567). — The  author  uses  an  alkali 
arsenite  as  a  reducing  agent;  thus,  to  prepare  azoxybenzene,  nitro- 
benzene (25  gi-ams),  arsenious  acid  (.30  grams),  caustic  soda  (40 
grams),  and  water  (400  grams)  are  heated  in  a  flask  provided  with  a 
reflux  condenser  and  a  mechanical  stirrer ;  after  the  contents  have 
cooled,  the  oily  layer  of  azoxybenzene  is  separated  and,  after  slight 
acidification,  distilled  in  steam  ;  the  yield  is  60  —  70  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical.  The  author  cannot  confirm  the  statement  that  azoxy- 
benzene yields  benzidine  when  ti-eated  with  sulphurous  acid. 

Metazoxy benzoic  acid  is  prepared  by  heating  sodium  metanitro- 
benzoate  with  sodium  arsenite  in  aqueous  solution.  Farazoxijhenzoic 
acid,  which  has  not  been  hitherto  prepared,  is  made  in  the  same  way ; 
it  is  a  yellow  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  most  organic  solvents, 
except  pyridine. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  orthonitro-compounds  I'esist  the  reducing 
action  of  alkali  arsenites,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  separate  meta-  and 
para-  from  ortho-nitro-compounds  by  submitting  the  mixture  to  the 
action  of  an  alkali  arsenite  and  subsequently  removing  the  reduction 
products,  leaving  the  orthonitro-compounds.  A,  G.  B. 
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Aromatic  Diazo-compounds.    By  Hans  y.  Pkchmaxx  and  Ludwig 

FuuBEXius  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  170—176  ;'compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  283).— 

N'NPh 
Diazobenzeneparadiazotoluenetoluidide,  C-^-,'l^ <C,^'.^  r^  tt  ,  seems  to  be 

formed  when,  in  methyl  alcoholic  solution  in  the  presence  of  sodium 

methoxide,  diazobenzene  acts  on  paradiazoamidotoluene,or  paradiazoto- 

lueneon  paradiazoaraidobenzenetoluene,  the  latter  being  prepared  either 

from  diazobenzene  and  toluidine  or  from  diazotoluene  and  aniline.    It  is 

a  yellow,  crystalline  substance,  and  explodes  at  7Q°.    Diazohenzenepara- 

N'NPh 
diazotolueneanilide,  NPh<^^!n^  ^  rr  ,  is  obtained  from  paradiazotoluene 

and  diazoamidobenzene  ;  it  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  and  explodes 
at  72—73=. 

Bisdiazobenzeneamide  and  similar  compounds  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  329) 
might  conceivably  have  unsymmetrical  formula?,  ]S'R!N'-N'.'jS'*NHR, 
instead  of  ]S'H(N!NR)o.  But  bisparadiazotolueneamide,  when  treated 
with  sodium  methoxide  and  methylic  iodide,  yields  a  methyl  deri- 
vative which  is  identical  with  the  bisdiazotoluenemethylamide, 
NMe(X:NC;H;)2,  of  Goldschmidt  and  Badl  (Abstr.,  1889,  774) ;  this 
speaks  for  the  symmetrical  structure  of  the  original  substance. 

When  paranitrodiazobenzene  chloride  is  added  to  cooled  concen- 
trated ammonia,  paradinitrodiazoamidobenzene, 

no2-C6H4-:n^:^^-n'h-C6H4-no2, 

is  formed  ;  it  crystallises  in  yellow  needles  and  melts  at  228 — 230°. 
Probably  the  ammonium  salt  of  the  isodiazo-compound  is  first  formed, 
and  this  yields  the  nitraniline,  which  then  condenses  with  the  diazo- 
chloride  to  form  the  diazoamido-compound. 

Paranitrodiazobenzene  methyl  ether  condenses  much  more  readily 
"with  phenols  than  the  sodium  derivative  of  paranitroisodiazobenzene. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  like  the  latter  substance,  an  isodiazo-compound, 
although  Hantzsch  thinks  that  it  is.  And  in  general  the  authors,  in 
opposition  to  Hantzsch,  regard  the  diazo-  and  isodiazo-compounds  as 
structurally,  and  not  merely  geometrically,  isomeric.  C.  F.  B. 

Alkylic  Diazosalts.  By  Eugex  Bambkrger  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  225 — 
244). — These  were  prepared  by  allowing  the  alkylic  iodide  in  ethereal 
solution  to  remain,  at  0=  and  in  the  dark,  in  contact  with  the  normal 
silver  diazo-salt,  CeHs-XIN-OAg,  or  iso-diazo-salt,  CeHj-XAg-ISrO. 
Much  iodo-compound  (for  example,  iodobenzene)  is  also  formed, 
■especially  when  the  normal  diazo-salt  is  used  ;  indeed  the  alkylic  salts 
can  often  only  be  prepared  from  the  isodiazo-compounds,  and  yet 
their  reactions  show  that  they  are  all  normal,  and  not  iso-,  diazo- 
compounds.  Potash  hydrolyses  them  to  normal  potassium  diazo-salt 
(except  when  the  latter  is  known  to  readily  undergo  a  molecular 
transformation)  ;  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid  converts  them  into 
phenol,  alcohol  and  nitrogen  ;  and  they  condense,  even  at  tempera- 
tures below  the  atmospheric,  with  aromatic  amines  to  form  diazoamido- 
compounds,  and  with  a-naphthylamine,  a-naphthol,  and  other  aromatic 
bases  and  phenols,  to  form  azo-colouring  matters.  There  is  not 
the  least  reason  to  suppose   that  a  substance  with  the  properties  of 
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Hantzsch's  "  ar>ti  "  alkylic  diazo-salts  is  ever  formed  ;  and  the  isodiazo- 
conipoiiuds  are  certainly  uitrosamiues,  and  structurally,  not  merely 
geometrically,  isomeric  with  the  normal  diazo-componnds.  The  alkylic 
diazo-salts  form  in  most  cases  colourless  or  yellowish  oils  ;  tliey  are 
very  unstable,  and  even  explode  if  kept  in  tightly  closed  vessels. 
The  following  were  prepared  : — 

Diazohenzene  methyl  ether.  CfiHs'NIN'OMe.  Parabromodiazohenzene 
methyl  ether,  CGH4Br*N!N'0Me.  Biazonaphthalene  methyl  ether,. 
CioH:*N!X*0]\re.      OrthonitrodiazoJienzene  methyl  ether, 


N0,-C6HrX:N"-0Me[l  :  2] 


J  > 


like  the  para-compound,  undergoes  molecular  transformation  when 
hydrolysed  with  potash,  yielding  the  potassium  iso-salt.  Ortho- 
nitrodiazoamidohemene,  N02'C6H4-N;NHPh  [1  :  2],  crystallises  in 
orange-yellow  needles  and  melts  at  104'5 — 105°.  Paranitrodiazo- 
henzene  ethyl  ether,  XOi'CeHi-NIN-OEt  [1  :  4],  crystallises  in  white, 
nacreous  plates  melting  at  24^  ;  the  methyl  ether  (compare  Pechmann 
and  Frobenius,  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  283).  Orthom.ethylparanitrodiazohpnzene 
viethTjl  ether,  NOa-CsHs^Ie-XIX-OMe  [N  :  Me  :  N02=l  :  2  :  4],  forms 
yellowish  needles  melting  at  94° ;  the  ethyl  ether  is  an  oil.  Ortho- 
methylparanitrodiazoamidohenzene,  NOo'CeHsMe'NlN'HFh,  crystallises- 
in  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  122'.  The  author  thinks  that  in 
normal  diazo-salts  (chlorides,  &c.)  the  nitrogen  atom  joined  to  the 
negative  group  must  be  quinquevaleut,  as  is  indicated  by  the  formula 
R'NjN-X,  where  the  +  and  —  ions  are  respectively  (R-XiN)  and  X. 
Or  the  Blomstrand-Strecker-Erlenmeyer  formula,  N:NR"X,  might  be 
given.  To  the  "labile"  (Hantzsch's  "  syn ")  potassium  diazo- 
benzenesulphonate  luight  be  assigned  the  formula  NPhiX-SOsK 
[ions  (XPhiX-SOa)  and  K],  or  the  Y.  Meyer- Jacobson  formula, 
NiNPh-SOsK.  C.  F.  B. 

fZ-Glucosebenzoylhydrazone.  By Hkixrich Wolff  (^er.,  1895, 28, 
160 — 1G3). — Aldoses  react  with  acid  hydrazides  in  accordance  with 
the  equation  R-CO-XH-XH,  +  OiCH-R'  =  R-CO-XH-X:CH-R'  +  H^O, 
when  the  two  sub.stanccs  are  heated  together  in  alcoholic  solution ; 
the  compounds  formed  crystallise  in  white  needles,  and  ai-e  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  water. 

d-0  hi.cosepheyiyl  .■itdphonehydrazo7ie,  Ph'SOo'NH-NlCsHioOs,  melts 
with  decomposition  at  154 — 1.55  ;  boilino-  with  water  convei'ts  it  into 
dextrose,  biphenylsulphonehydrazone,  XoH2(SO:iPh)2,(and  hydi'azine  ?), 
a  violent  evolution  of  gas  taking"  place. 

d-Glucosehenzoylhydrazo7/e,  CPhO'XH'XiCsHijOs,  melts  and  decom- 
poses at  171 — 172" ;  boiling  with  water  converts  it  into  cZ-glucose  and 
benzoylhydrazine.  The  latter  can  be  precipitated  as  benzylidene- 
benzoylhydrazine  by  the  addition  of  benzaldehyde,  and  the  (Z-glucose 
can  then  be  recovered  from  the  solution.  These  reactions  afford  a 
means  of  isolating  f/-glncose  from  invert-sugar,  for  Z-fructose,  being  a 
ketose  and  not  an  aldose,  does  not  react  with  benzoylhydrazine. 

C.  F.  B. 
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Reduction  of  Aromatic  Nitro-compounds.  Bj  Eugex  Bam- 
berger (Ber.,  1805,  28,  245—251  ;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  373).— 
A  preliminary  notice,  published  prematurely  owiug  to  invasion  of  the 
author's  territory  by  Lumiere  and  iSeyewetz  (Bv.ll.  Soc.  Chim.,  1894, 
[3],  11,  1038).  Pamtohjlhydrruvijlanune,  CsH^Me-XH-OH  [1  :  4], 
forms  nacreous  plates,  melting  at  93*5 — 94'^  ;  it  oxidises  in  air  to  para- 
azoxy toluene,  and  is  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  a  nttrosamine,  which 
crystallises  in  white  needles  melting  at  59 — 59"5'"',  and  further  into 
paradiazotoluene  nitrate ;  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into 
paratoluquinol  [Me  :  (0H)2  =3:1:4];  and  oxidising  agents  into 
paranitrosotoluene,  C6H4Me'NO,  which  crystallises  in  white  needles, 
melts  at  485°  to  a  green  liquid,  and  yields  green  solution.s. 

Metatolylhydroxylamine  crystallises  in  white,  silky  plates,  and  melts 
at  68°.  The  nitrosamine  crystallises  in  white  needles,  which  melt  at 
54 — 54'5° ;  vietanitrusotolnene  forms  white  needles  which  melt  at 
58 — 53"5°,to  a  green  liquid,  and  yield  green  solutions. 

Orthotolylhydroxylamiue  is  an  oil,  and  yields  a  nitrosamine.  OrtJio- 
nitrosotoluene  crystallises  in  white  needles,  melts  at  72 — 72'5°  to  a 
green  liquid,  and  yields  green  solutions. 

Nitro-derivatives  of  halogenbeuzenes,  of  benzylic  chloride,  of 
benzaldehyde,  and  of  benzoic  acid  appear  to  yield  hydroxylamines 
when  boiled  with  zinc  dust  and  water.  Nitranilines  are  reduced  to 
diamines,  and  nitrophenols  to  amidophenol.s.  C  F.  B. 

Stereoisomeric  Derivatives  of  Quinonedioximes.  By  Friedrich 
Kehrmanx  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  340 — 343). — Diacetylquinonedioxime 
exists  in  two  isomeric  forms.  The  more  stable  of  these  is  formed 
when  quinonedioxime  is  boiled  with  sodium  acetate  and  acetic 
anhydride  for  some  minutes.  It  crystallises  in  compact,  leaf -like 
plates,  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  benzene,  and  melts  at  190°.  The 
less  stable  form  is  obtained  when  the  mixture  of  quinonedioxime, 
sodium  acetate,  and  acetic  anhydride  is  heated  just  to  boiling,  and 
then  immediately  cooled.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  benzene,  from 
which  it  crystallises  in  long,  lustrous  needles  containing  benzene, 
but  the  latter  is  rapidly  lost  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  melts  at  147°, 
when  rapidly  heated,  but  the  melting  point  quickly  rises,  owing  to 
partial  conversion  into  the  isomeride.  When  boiled  with  benzene  for 
some  time,  it  is  also  converted  into  the  isomei^ide.  Both  the  forms 
have  the  normal  molecular  weight  as  determined  by  the  cryoscopic 
method,  and  both  yield  the  same  quinonedioxime  when  hydrolysed. 
It  is  probable  that  the  substance  of  lower  melting  point  is  the  syu- 
derivative,  the  higher  being  the  anti-form. 

N^-OAc  N-OAc 

11  II 

C6H4  M^"^* 

N-OAc        OAc-N 

Thymoquinone  also  appears  to  yield  two  isomeric  acetates.  Quinone- 
dioxime itself  is  known  to  crystallise  in  two  different  forms,  but  it  is 
at  least  doubtful  whether  these  are  stereoisomeric  modifications. 

A.  H. 
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Imidazolones  and  their  Decomposition  Products.  By  Hans 
Rui'E  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  251—260;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  241).— 
Formylbenzojlcarbaniide,  NHBz-CO-NH*CHO,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1"405  on  phenylimidazolone  in  acetic 
acid  solution.  It  crystallises  in  long,  fiat  needles  melting  at  161°. 
"When  boiled  with  dilute  alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride,  or  treated  "vvith 
cold  aqueoiTS  soda,  it  is  converted  into  formic  acid  and  benzoylcarb- 
amide,  which  melts,  when  pure,  at  21 5^  and  not  at  208°,  as  hitherto 
supposed  (Zeit.  f.  Chem.,  1868,  805). 

If  only  1  mol.  of  nitric  acid  be  employed,  nitrophenylimidazolone 
is  formed.  This  crystallises  in  lustrous,  yellow  plates,  which  decom- 
pose at  203 — 207°,  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which,  they  are 
heated.  This  substance  has  acid  properties,  and  is  not  altered  by 
boiling  with  water  or  dilute  alkalis,  although  with  acids  a  deep-seated 
decomposition  takes  place  after  some  time. 

Bromine  reacts  with  phenylimidazolone  to  produce  the  ureide  of 
parahromohenzoylformic  acid,  CsHjBr'CO'CO'NH'CO'NHo,  which 
forms  small,  lustrous  prisms  melting  at  186"5°.  It  is  xery  stable 
towards  acids,  and  dissolves  without  alteration  in  dilute  alkalis,  but 
ia  decomposed  when  boiled  with  them,  carbamide  being  produced, 
along  with  benzoylforraic  acid.  The  liydrazone  of  the  ureide  crystal- 
lises in  slender,  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  151°.  On  reduction 
with  sodium  amalgam  at  40",  the  ureide  is  quantitatively  converted 
into  carbamide  and  mandelic  acid.  Parabromohenzoylformic  acid  forms 
small  plates,  which  have  a  satiny  lustre,  and  melt  at  108°.  The  sodiurif 
salt  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  precipitated  from  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  acid  by  aqueous  soda.  The  acid,  like 
benzoylformic  acid  itself,  gives  a  reddish-violet  coloration  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  benzene  containing  thiophen.  The  liydrazone  of 
the  acid  forms  yellow  needles  melting  at  1805°.  The  acid  is  reduced 
by  sodium  amalgam  to  mandelic  acid,  and  is  oxidised  by  silver  oxide 
to  parabromobenzoic  acid,  its  constitution,  and  that  of  the  ure'ide,  being 
thus  proved. 

Metkylic  parahromohenzoate  crystallises  in  long,  white  needles,  has 
an  extremely  pleasant,  fruity  odour,  and  melts  at  81°.  A.  H. 

Oil  of  Mignonette  Root.  By  Julius  Bi:i;ti;am  and  Heixrich 
Wali'.au.m  (/.  pr.  Clievi.,  1894,  [2],  50,  555— 561).— The  root  of  Beseda 
odorata,  Jj.,  yields  an  oil,  on  distillation,  which  smells  of  radishes,  has  a 
light  brown  colour,  asp.  gr.  of  1'067  at  15°,  and  a  rotation  of  +  1°  30'  in 
a  100-mm.  tube.  This  oil  is  phenylethylthiocarbimide,  for,  when  heated 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  phenylethylamine  hydro- 
chloride, carbon  oxysulphide  and  hydrogen  sulphide  being  evolved  ; 
phenylethylthiocarbamide  is  produced  when  it  is  heated  with  alcoholic 
ammonia.  The  authois  hnd  that  diphenylethyloxamide  melts  at  180% 
and  phenylethylthiocarbamide  at  137°,  whilst  Neubert  (Abstr.,  1886, 
878)  gives  180°  and  123°  respectively  for  these  constants.  They  have 
Bynthesised  phenylethylthiocarbimide,  and  find  that  its  reactions  art> 
in  accord  with  those  of  mignonette-root  oil.  A.   Gr.  B. 
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Isophenolphthalein  and  Allofluorescein.  By  Bronislaw  Pawl- 
BWSKi  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  lUS — 109). — In  this  prelimiDary  notice,  the 
author  describes  compounds  obtained  by  the  action  of  phthalic 
chloride  on  phenols,  and  isoniei'ie  with  the  phenolphthale'ins. 

Isoplienolplitliale'in  crystallises  in  slender,  white  needles  melting  at 
69 — 70°,  and  is  not  coloured  by  alkalis.     Its  constitution  is  probably 

represented  by  the    formula    C0<^/-,  tt  >C(0Ph)2.       Catechol    and 

quinol  react  with  1  mol.  of  the  chloride  to  form  substances  of  a 
similar  constitution.  Resorcinol,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  two  com- 
pounds, C0<^^~>C<^>C6H,   and  CO<^~>C(0-C6H4-OH)o. 

These  both  give  green,  fluorescent  solutions  with  potash,  but  differ 
markedly  from  fluorescein  itself.  A.  H. 

Constitution  of  the  Safranines.  By  George  F.  Jaubert  {Ber., 
1895,  28,  270 — 276).~The  action  of  nitrosodimethylaniline  hydro- 
chloride on  metahydroxydiphenylamine  yields  a  black  colouring 
matter  which  probably  belongs  to  the  oxazine  group.  In  the  presence 
of  a  mineral  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  a  carmine-red  colouring  matter, 

dimethylsafraninone,  OiCeHo-^-j^p,  ^CeHa'IOIeajHCl,  is  formed;  this 

is  a  brownish-red,  crystalline  powder,  which  yields  a  red  solution  with 
water,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol  forming  an  orange-red  solution 
with  a  yellow  fliiorescence.  Aqueous  soda  precipitates  the  base, 
which  is  of  no  industrial  importance.  The  formation  of  the  substance 
takes  place  in  two  stages,  a  blue  indophenol  being  formed  as  an  inter- 
mediate product. 

jq- 

Safra7uno7ie,  OICsHs^^T^p,  ^-CsHs-NHsjHCl,  maybe  obtained  in  a 

similar  manner,  but  is  best  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  a  mixture  of 
paraphenylenediamine  and  metahydroxydiphenylamine  m  molecular 
proportion ;  it  is  also  formed  in  very  small  quantity  when  safranol 
is  heated  with  ammonia  at  180°.  The  crystals  have  a  green  lustre,  but 
in  other  respects  resemble  those  of  the  dimethyl-derivative.  It  con- 
tains an  amido-group,  and  forms  a  blue  diazo-compound,  which,  reacts 
with  /3-naphthol  to  form  a  blue  colouring  matter.     When  the  amido- 

group  is   eliminated,  safranone,    O'.CeB-i^^-py^^CJUi,  is    produced; 

this  is  also  formed  when  "  safranid  "  (azosafranine)  is  heated  with 
75  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallises  in  small,  brown  needles, 
and  yields  a  magenta-coloured  solution  with  hot  w-ater.  All  the  three 
compounds  just  described  exhibit  dichro'ism  when  dissolved  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid. 

Safranol,  0;C6H3«^^p,  ^CeHs'OH,  is  formed  when  metahydroxy- 
diphenylamine is  heated  with  paranitrosophenol  and  aqueous  soda, 
and  may  also  be  obtained  by  oxidising  a  mixture  of  paramidophenol 
and  metahydroxydiphenylamine  in  presence  of  mineral  acids.  The 
formation  of  safranol  by  these  methods  supplies  the  proof  that  safra- 
nine  contains  the  amido-group  in  the  meta-position. 
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A  safranine  synthesis  can  be  carried  out,  in  complete  agreement 
with  tliis  conclusion,  by  heating  nietamidoditolylaniine,  obtained  from 
paraditolylamine,  Avith  quinone  diehlorimide  in  acetic  acid  solution. 
The  new  safranine  has  the  formula 


HCl,HX:C6H,<^.^,(.^jj^-^j^^>C6H,Me-NH,., 

and  is  isomexnc  with  the  safranine  T  of  commerce.  It  is  obtained  as 
the  hydrochloride,  and  forms  a  beetle-green  powder,  which  yields 
fluorescent  solutions.  The  colour  produced  on  cotton  moi'danted 
with  tannin  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  obtained  with  safra- 
nine T.  A.  H. 

The  Fluorindines.  By  Otto  Fischek  and  Eduard  Hepp  (Ber., 
189o,  28,  293—301 ;  compare  Abstr.,  1890,  144-i).— The  red  oxidation 
pi'oduct  of  orthamidophenol,  described  by  Fischer  and  Jonas  (this 
vol.,  i,  25)  as  ha^nug  the  formula  CioPIsiS'oOo,  is  identical  with  the 
compound  obtained  by  Ziucke  and  Hebebrand  (Abstr.,  1885,  258) 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  same  substance  with  quinone,  to  which, 
however,  they  assigned  the  formula  C24H1SN4O4.  The  determination  of 
the  molecular  weight  by  the  cryoscopic  method,  using  phenol  as  a 
solvent,  shows  that  the  molecular  formula  is  CiiHsNo02,  so  that  the 
substance  is  probably  araidobenzeneazoxindone.  It  contains  a  primary 
amido-group,  and  reacts  with  aldehydes  like  a  primary  base.  The 
compound  thus  formed  with  salicylaldehyde  crystallises  in  needles, 
which  have  a  golden  lustre,  and  melt  above  3U0°.  When  the  i-ed 
compound  is  fused  with  orthamidophenol  hydi'ochloride,  it  yields 
triphendioxazine,  as  previously  described. 

Triphenazinoxazine,  CJ1^<C_  A-^CgHv*^^,  ^CsHi,  is  readily  formed 

when  asymmetric  dioxyphenazine  is  ti'eated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
when  the  red  compound,  described  above,  is  iused  with  orthophenyl- 
enediamine.  It  forms  indistinctly  crystalline  aggregates,  and  yields 
fluorescent  solutions. 

Diphenylhomofluorindine  (fluorindine)  may  be  synthetically  ob- 
tained by  fusing  the  oxidation  product  of  orthamidodiphenylamiue 
(diphenyldiamidoplienaziue)  with  orthophenylenediamiue  hydrochlo- 
ride.    A  good  yield  of  the  fluorindine  is  thus  obtained. 

Fluorindine  can  also  be  obtained  synthetically  by  the  oxidation  of 
phenylinduline,  dissolved  in  nitrobenzene,  with  mercuric  oxide. 
A  lU  per  cent,  yield  is  obtained,  and  the  nitrobenzene  seems  to 
influence  the  reaction,  as  when  other  solvents  are  used  a  different 
fluoiiudine  is  obtained. 

Fluoi-indine  is,  however,  best  prepared  by  oxidising,  with  mercuric 
oxide,  azopheniuL-  dissolved  in  nitrobenzene. 

The  authors  also  maintain  the  formula?  which  they  have  ascribed 
to  triphenodioxazine,  hnmofiuorindine,  and  the  fluorindines,  against 
the  criticism  of  Is'ietzki  (^Clttmlt  der  organ.  Farbntoffe,  II,  Aufl., 
p.  23u).  A.  H. 
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lodonium   Bases   Ircm  Parachloriodobenzene.      By  L.   W. 

WlLKiNbON  (£er.,  1895,  28,  99 — 101). — lododidilorodipheityliodonucm 
hydroxide,  C6H3lCM(OH)-C6H4Cl,  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  diphenvl  compound  (Abstr.,  189i,  i,  461), is  only  known  in  aqueous 
solution.  The  iodide  is  colourless  and  crystalliue,  becomes  yellow  on 
exposui'e  to  air,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  133".  The  chloride 
iorras  colourless  plates,  and  the  hromide  granular  crystals,  melting 
at  195*^  and  190°  respectively.  The  nitrate  crystallises  in  coloui^less 
needles,  melting  and  decomposing  at  188°.  The  ^^en'oc^irfe  forms 
brown,  lustrous  needles  melting  at  162".  The  sulphide  is  yellow  and 
unstable  ;  the  platinochloride  is  dei^osited  in  reddish-yellow  crystals, 
and  melts  at  160°. 

jDicMorodiphenyliodoniiun  hydroxide,  0H'I(C6H4C1)2,  obtained  to- 
gether with  the  preceding  base,  only  exists  in  aqueous  solution.  The 
iodide  forms  colourless,  flocculent  crystals  melting  at  163°.  The 
chloride  crystallises  in  colourless  plates,  the  hromide  and  nitrate  in 
needles,  they  melt  at  202-,  19u°,  and  '200°  respectively.  The  di- 
■chroraate  is  orange-yellow,  unstable,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at 
149°.  The  niercurochloride  is  deposited  in  colourless,  flocculent 
•crystals,  the  platinochloride  in  reddish  needles  ;  they  melt  at  169""  and 
184°  respectively.  J.  B.  T. 

lodonium  Bases  from  Pariodotoluene.  By  John  ]McCi;ae 
{Be)-.,  1895,  28,  97 — 99). — The  following  compounds  were  prepared 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  phenyl  derivatives  described  by  Hartmann 
and  v.  Meyer  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  461).  Ditolyliodonium  hydroxide, 
OH'I(C6H4Me)2,  is  only  knowm  in  aqueous  solution,  and  is  formed  in 
small  quantity  in  the  preparation  of  iodo-  and  iodoso-toluene.  The 
iodide  is  colourless,  becomes  yellow  on  exposure  to  light,  and  melts  at 
146°.  The  chloride  and  hromide  crystallise  in  needles  and  both  melt 
at  178°.  The  dichromate  is  deposited  in  reddish-yellow  plates,  and 
explodes  when  heated.  The  periodide  crystallises  in  highly  lustrous, 
■dark  red  needles,  and  melts  at  150".  The  nitrate,  mercurochloride, 
and  hronio-riiercurochloride  crystallise  in  needles,  and  melt  at  139°, 
179°,  and  189°  respectively.  The  aurochloride  and  plati)iochloride  are 
■deposited  in  j^lates ;  the  former  melts  at  126",  the  latter  at  176  ,  with 
decomposition.  By  the  action  of  sodium  or  ammonium  sulphide  on 
ditolyliodonium  hydroxide,  iodotoluene,  and  paraditolylic  sulphide  arn 
formed  in  the  proportion  of  two  molecules  to  one. 

The  base,  C6H3lMe'l(OH)*C6Hi]\le,  is  only  known  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion. The  iodide  melts  and  decomposes  at  no  definite  temperature. 
The  chloride  and  hronnde  are  amorphous,  and  melt  at  165'5°  and  163° 
respectively.  The  dichromate  is  unstable,  and  melts  at  154° ;  the 
mercurochloride  crystallises  in  small  plates,  and  melts  and  decomposes 
at  149°.  J.  B.  T. 

Derivatives  of  Paradimethylamidobenzaldehyde.  By  Fritz 
B£XDER(i^e/-.,1895,  28,  lu9 — 111). — Mohlaa  has  described  two  colour- 
ing matters  obtained  by  the  action  of  dimethylaniline  on  nitrosodi- 
methylauiline  in  hydrochloric  acid  solution  in  the  presence  of  form- 
aldehyde.    The  first  of  these,  rubifuscine,  to    which  he  ascribed  the 
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constitution  of  hexamethyltiianiidophenylacridiue,  is  decomposed, 
when  theliydiocliloride  is  boiled  with  water,  into  paradimethyhimido- 
benzaldehyde  and  jilienylenediamine.  The  second  compound,  named 
by  IMohlau  octomethyltetramidophenylacridine,  is  decomposed  under 
similar  conditions  into  dimethylaraidobenzaldehyde  and  paramido- 
dimethylaniline.  The  two  colouring  matters  are,  moreover,  formed 
when  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  hydi-ochlorides  of  their  decomposi- 
tion products  are  mixed.  A.  H. 

Paraisobutylsalicylaldehyde  and  its  Derivatives.  By  F.  B. 
Dains  and  L  K.  RirmuocK  (Amer.  Clievi.  /.,  1894,  16,  G84— 645 ; 
compare  Bradley,  Abstr.,  1892,  14.58). — FaraisohutyhalicylaMehydey 
C4H9-C6H3(OH)-COH  [OH  :  COH  :  C4H9  =1:2:4],  is  obtained  on 
heating  a  mixture  of  isobutylphenol  (45  grams),  sodium  hydroxide 
(45  grams),  chloroform  (55  grams),  and  water  (500  c.c.)  in  a  water 
bath  for  two  hours.  The  aldehyde  is  readil}'  separated  from  the  un- 
changed isobutylphenol  by  treating  the  product  with  pbenylhydrazine, 
which  gives  with  the  former  a  well-characterised  solid,  hydrazone. 
This  is  readily  reconvei-ted  into  the  aldehyde  on  treatment  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  subsequent  steam  distillation.  The  pure  aldehyde 
is  a  yellow,  highly  refractive  oil,  with  an  aromatic  odour  resembling 
that  of  salicylaldehyde.  It  boils,  decomposing  slightly,  at  251 — 252° 
under  a  pressure  of  729  mm.,  and  does  not  solidify  at  —18°;  sp.  gr. 
=  1'039  at  20°.  It  dissolves  in  all  the  common  organic  solvents,  and 
forms  a  violet-coloured  solution  with  ferric  chloride.  From  a  neutral 
solution  of  the  sodium  derivative,  copper  sulphate  throws  down  a 
yellowish-green  precipitate,  and  silver  nitrate,  lead  acetate,  calcium 
chloride,  and  barium  chloiide  throw  down  white  precipitates.  The 
phemjUnjdrazone,  C4H,-C6H3(OH)CH:X-NHPh,  crystallises  from  light 
petroleum  in  thin,  golden,  monoclinic  plates,  melts  at  178°,  and  yields  a 
diacetyl  derivative,  C4H,/C6H3(OAc)CH;N-!N'AcPh,  which  crystallises  in 
small,  white  needles,  and  melts  at  128'.     The  aniline  derivative, 

C4H9-C6H3(OH)CH:NPh, 

crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellow,  monoclinic  plates,  and  melts  at  87^'. 
The  oWruiwe,  CiH,-C6H3(OH)CH:NOH,  crystallises  from  light  petro- 
leura  in  long,  monoclinic  needles,  melts  at  112°,  yields  a  dihenzoyl 
derivative  which  melts  at  IGO";  and,  on  treatment  with  acetic  an- 
hydride, forms  the  acetyl  derivative  of  paraisohittylsalicyhmitrile, 
CiHg'CeHafOAc^-CX,  a  pale  yellow  oil,  which  on  hydrolysis  with 
potash  forms  paraisohutylsalicylonitrile,  C4Ha*CcH;,(0H)'CN ;  this 
crystallises  in  .slender,  white,  monoclinic  needles. 

The  methyl  derivative  of  paraisuhutylfaJicylaldehydr  boils  at 
274 — 270°,  at  a  pre.'isure  of  7.35  mm.,  the  benzyl  derivative  crystallises 
in  long,  slender,  monoclinic  prisms,  which  mi-lt  at  70 — 71  .  Ethylic 
paratnohutyl.salicyhddehydi'rarl)(txylafe,  COH*C6H3(C4pl9)*COOEt,  melt» 
at  6.3".  Paradiisohutyldisalicylaldehyde  crystallises  in  monoclinic 
needles,  and  melts  at  loS"". 

FaraisolnUylortliohrornosalicylahJeJiyde  [OH  :  COH  :  C4H9  :  Br  := 
1:2:4:6],  obtained  by  tlie  action  of  bromine  on  the  dried  sodium 
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derivative  of  paraisobutylsalicylaldehyde,  suspended  in  carbon  bi- 
sulphide, crystallises  in  pale  yellow,  monoclinic  plates,  and  melts  at 
86 — 87°  ;  the  corresponding  aldoxime  crystallises  in  white,  tabular 
monoclinic  plates,  melts  at  163°,  and  forms  a  dihenzyl  derivative 
which  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  needles  and  melts  at  189' ;  the 
corresponding  phenylhydrazone  forms  long,  monoclinic  crystals,  and 
melts  at  152°.  G.  T.  M. 

Constitution  of  the  Bromocinnamic  acids.  By  Gael  T.  Lieber- 
mak::  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  134 — 137). — Glaser's  a-bromocinnamic  acid  is 
converted,  although  with  some  difficulty,  into  ordinary  cinnamic 
acid  when  it  is  boiled  in  alcoholic  solution  with  zinc  filings.     This 

pi  .p.pr 
acid   thei-efore   has  the  stereochemical  formula    _     I '  .  which 

Br-C-COOH' 
agrees  well  with  its  reactions  and  transformations.  A.  H. 

Intramolecular    Change    in    /i?7-Phenylcrotonic    acid.       By 

Rudolph  Fittig  and  Alpons  Ll'ib  {Atinalen,  1894,  283,  297 — 308).— 
Amongst  the  unsaturated  /37-acids  which  have  been  investigated, 
phenylcrotonic  acid  is  distinguished  by  its  stability  towards  aqueous 
soda,  scarcely  more  than  10  per  cent,  being  attacked  by  this  reagent 
after  many  hours.  a^-Fliemjlcrotonic  acid,  CHaPh'CHiCHlCOOH. 
is  one  of  the  products,  the  yield  of  this  substance  amounting  to  about 
1  per  cent.  It  crystallises  from  benzene  in  nacreous  plates,  and 
melts  at  65°.  The  calciwm  salt  contains  3H20,  and  the  barium  salt 
IHoO.  Phenyl- ^-hromob^ifyric  acid  crystallises  in  short,  transparent 
prisms,  and  melts  at  54°.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  giving  rise 
to  phenylpropylene  and  phenyl-fB-hydroa-ybuty ric  acid,  which  is  also 
formed  by  the  action  of  boiling  aqueous  soda  on  ^7-phenylcrotonic 
acid ;  this  crystallises  from  ether  in  colourless  plates  and  melts 
at  98°.  When  distilled,  it  gives  rise  to  a  mixture  of  ajB-  and 
/37-isocrotonic  acids.  The  calcium  salt  is  anhydrous,  and  the  barium 
salt  contains  IHoO  ;  the  silver  salt  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  thin 
plates.  A  mixture  of  a/3-  and  /37-phenylcrotonic  acids,  in  which  the 
latter  preponderates,  is  formed  when  phenyl-/5-hydroxybutyric  acid 
is  treated  with  hot  aqueous  soda  for  12  hours ;  90  per  cent,  of 
unchanged  acid  is  recoverable.  M.  0.  F. 

Intramolecular  Change  in  Pheny  1-/^7.  pentenic  (Hydrocin- 
namenylacrylic)  acid.  By  Rudolph  Fittig  and  TheodokHoffjiaxn 
{Annalea,  1894,  283,  308—318;  compare  R.  Fittig  and  J.  Stern, 
Abstr.,1892,988).-P/ie«7/Z-a/3-pe«^ere?cacif7,CHoPh-CHo-CH:CH-COOH, 
is  readily  formed  when  hot  aqueous  soda  acts  on  the  /37-acid.  It 
melts  at  104°  and  forms  rhombic  crystals  ;  a-.b  :  c  =■  0"5863  :  1  :  0'2675. 
The  calcium  salt  crystallises  in  prismatic  needles  which  retain  3HoO  ; 
the  barium  salt  contains  4H2O.  The  si'Zre/- salt  crystallises  from  hot 
water.  The  calcium  salt  of  the  /i7-acid  contains  IH2O,  and  the 
barium  salt  is  anhydrous. 

Phenyl-ccfS-dibronioraleric  acid  crystallises  in  slender  needles,  which 
melt  at  139°   (following   abstract)  ;   sodium   amalgam  reduces  it  to 
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phenylvaleric  acid.  Phenyl- li-hromovaleric  acid  melts  at  57 — 58°. 
Boiling  "water  converts  it  into  phenyl- (i-hydro.vyraleric  acid,  ■which 
is  also  formed  by  the  action  oi:  hot  aqueous  soda  on  phenyl-/37- 
pentenic  acid  ;  it  separates  from  water  and  from  ether  in  prismatic 
■crystals,  which  melt  at  131".  The  calcium  salt  is  anhydrous,  and 
the  baritivi  salt  retains  IH2O.  Phenyl-/i-hydroxyvaleric  acid  is 
attacked  slowly  by  hot  aqueous  soda,  yielding  10  per  cent,  of  phenyl- 
a/i-pentenic  acid,  which  is  also  formed  when  the  hydroxy- acid  is 
distilled.  M.  O.  F. 

Brominated  Acids  from  Phenyl-a/i-pentenic  and  Phenyl-/37- 
pentenic  acids.  By  Rudoli'H  Fittk;  and  Heinrich  Perrin  (Annalen, 
1694,  283,  318 — 337  ;  compare  the  preceding  abstract,  and  R.  Fittig 
and  J.  Stern,  Abstr.,  1892,  988). — When  the  solution  of  phenyl-y3- 
bromovaleric  acid  in  warm  petroleum  is  allowed  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously, two  forms  of  crystals  are  deposited ;  one  modification 
melts  at  55 — 56°,  whilst  the  other  sinters  at  57°,  and  melts  completely 
iit  about  80°. 

Treatment  with  boiling  water  for  several  hours  converts  phenyl- 
/i-bromovaleric  acid  into  a  mixture  of  phenylbutylene,  phenyl-/3- 
hydroxyvaleric  acid,  phenyl-a/i-pentenic  acid,  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  phenylvalerolactone. 

The  action  of  bromine  on  hydrocinnamenylacrylic  acid  gives  rise  to 
phenyl-/i7-dibromovaleric  acid,  which  melts  at  111 — 112°,  and  crystal- 
lises in  plates  belonging  to  the  asymmetric  system  ;  a  :  h  :  c  ^ 
1"538  :  1  :  241577.  This  acid  is  also  formed  when  cinnamenylacrylic 
acid  is  acted  on  by  hydx-ogen  bromide,  and  when  thus  obtained,  it 
melts  at  113"5 — 114*5°  ;  this  form  is  less  soluble  than  the  modification 
of  loAver  melting  point,  from  which  it  differs  also  crystallographically. 
The  crystals  belong  to  the  monosymmetric  system ;  a  :  b  :  c  =^ 
2-0548  :  1  :  1-2052.  /J  =  69°  30'.  When  boiled  with  aqueous  sodium 
carbonate,  it  yields  an  unsaturated  hydrocarbon  and  an  acid  which 
crystallises  from  boiling  water  in  needles,  and  melts  at  138°;  2^henyl- 
pentenolacUnte,  CuHioOa,  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  This  crystallises 
in  plates  which  melt  at  60°,  and  differs  completely  from  phenyl- 
angelicalactone  obtained  from  the  isomeric  dibromo-acid  under  similar 
conditions  {loc.  cit.).  Hot  aqueous  alkalis  convert  it  into  salts  of 
'phenylhydrowypentenic  acid ;  the  barium  and  calcium,  salts  are 
anhydrous,  and  the  silver  salt  is  decomposed  by  light.  Phenylpen- 
tenolactone  is  unsaturated,  and  when  treated  with  bromine  yields 
phenyldihromovalerolactone,  CiiHioBr202,  which  crystallises  in  silvery 
plates  and  melts  at  99 — 100°. 

Fhenyltetrabromovaleric  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  cinnamenylacrylic  acid  ;  it  foi-ms  a  crystalline  powder  which  melts 
at  243°,  with  copious  evolution  of  gas. 

Fhenyldibromopentenic  acid,  CHPh:CH-CHBr-CHBrCOOH,  is 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  solution  of  cinnamenylacrylic  acid  in  ether 
and  carbon  bisulphide  the  calculated  amount  of  brojiiine  in  the  latter 
solvent;  it  foi-ms  colourless,  transparent  crystals,  which  lose  hydrogen 
bromide  when  recrystallised.  M.  O.  F. 
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Oxidation  Products  of  Phenyl-/:J7-p3ntenic  and  Phenyl- 36/3- 
pentenic  acids.  By  Rudolph  Fittig  and  Erxst  Mayeii  (Annalen, 
1894,  283,  837—341  ;  compare  Abstr.,  1892,  986).— Phenvl-/37-dihy- 
droxyvaleric  acid  (loc.  cif.)  crystallises  in  long  needles  which  melt  at 
110",  readily  undergoing"  conversion  into  phenylvalerolactone. 

Plienyl-aft-diliydroxyvaleric  acid  is  obtained  by  oxidising  phenyl-a/3- 
pentenic  acid  with  potassium  permanganate ;  it  crystallises  from 
water  in  needles,  and  melts  at  156'5°  without  giving  rise  to  the 
lactone.  The  barium  salt  is  anhydrous,  and  the  calcium  salt  forms 
colourless,  silky  plates  which  contain  IHoO ;  the  silver  salt  is  a 
crystalline  powder.  M.   0.  F. 

a-  and  /3-Isatropic  acids.  By  Carl  T.  Liebermanx  (Ber.,  1895, 
28,  137 — 143). — When  a-isatropic  acid,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  is  treated 
with  hydrogen  chloride,  without  cooling-,  ethylic  hydrogen  isatropate, 
COOH'CsHu'COOEt,  sepai'ates  ;  it  crystallises  in  small  plates  melting 
at  186".  When  boiled  with  aqueous  33  per  cent,  potash,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  a-isatropic  acid  and  2  parts  of 
/3-isatropic  acid.  When  /3-isatropic  acid  is  treated  with  hydrogen 
chloride  in  a  similar  manner,  a  substance  is  obtained  which,  on 
decomposition  with  potash,  yields  /i-isatropic  acid.  After  repeated 
cj'ystallisation  from  acetic  acid,  however,  this  becomes  identical  with 
the  ethylic  hydrogen  isatropate  obtained  directly  from  a-isatropic 
acid,  and  behaves  in  the  same  manner  towards  aqueous  potash.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  ethylic  hydrogen  /j-isatropate  is  first  formed 
and  is  then  converted  by  repeated  crystallisation  into  the  corres- 
ponding a-componnd. 

If  a-isatropic  acid  is  heated  at  70"  with  alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride, 
a  normal  ethylic  salt,  C6Hu(COOEt)2,  is  formed  ;  this  substance  melts 
at  78 — 79°,  whereas,  according  to  Fittig  (Annalen,  206,  34),  normal 
ethylic  a-isatropate  melts  at  180 — 181°,  and  is  formed  by  simply 
passing  hydrogen  chloride  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid.  The 
normal  ethylic  salt  obtained  by  the  author  yields,  on  hydrolysis  with 
alcoholic  potash,  a  mixture  of  acids  containing  about  20 — 30  per 
cent,  of  the  a-acid  and  80 — 70  per  cent,  of  the  /J-acid.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  relations  between  these  two  acids  are  to  be  explained 
by  stereochemical  considerations,  and,  indeed,  an  examination  of  the 
foi^mulae  put  fOTward  as  probable  by  Fittig  shows  that  cis-trans- 
isomerism  is  possible.  The  author's  researches  in  this  direction  are 
not  yet  completed.  A.  H. 

Condensation  of  Toluquinone  with  Ethylic  Acetoacetate.  By 

Carl  Graebe  and  Siegmund  Levy  {Annalen,  1894,  283,  245 — 268). — 

Hydroxydimethylisocoumanlic    acid,    OH"C6H3]\Ie<[/-x_^__  "^^CMe, 

crystallises  in  needles  which  decompose  at  280°.  It  is  obtained  from 
the  ethylic  salt,  which  is  produced  when  a  mixture  of  toluquiuone  and 
ethylic  acetoacetate  is  heated  with  acetone  and  zinc  chloride ;  it 
crystallises  in  coloui'less  pyramids  which  melt  at  ]  73°,  and  it  dissolves 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  development  of  an  intense  blue 
coloration  which  gradually  becomes  brown.     The  ethylic  salt  gives  rise- 
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to  an  acetijl  derivative  which  crystallises  in  large,  coloui'less  needles, 
and  melts  at  9G°  ;  the  benzoyl  derivative  melts  at  94 — 95°.  Tlie  hromo- 
<lerivative  melts  at  208",  and  yields  an  aceft/l  derivative  which  melts 
f^t  137 — 138°.  The  dihromo-derivative  melts  at  123 — 124°,  and  the 
/a'fcromo-derivative  145°  ;  these  derivatives  also  have  been  acetylated. 
The  dichloro-dev[va,tive  melts  at  134 — 135°,  and  yields  an  acetyl 
derivative  which  melts  at  138 — 139° ;  it  is  converted  by  the  action  of 
10  per  cent,  aqueous  soda  into  liydro.v ijdimethyldichl orocoumarllic  acid, 
which  decomposes  at  260 — 270°  and  yields  a  barinm  salt  containing 

2H,0.         The     fric//Zoj-o-derivative,     0:C6Cl3Me<Q^^^^^^^>CMe, 

melts  at  103°. 

The  dichloro-  and  trichloro-derivatives,  when  oxidised  with  dilate 
nitric  acid,  jueld  the  orfhuqnuione  derivative  of  the  ethylic  salt  of 
dimethylchlorisocoumarilic  acid,  which  has  the  constitution 

CeClMeO.<o^^^-!^>CMe ; 

it  crystallises  in  deep  red  plates  which  melt  at  118 — 119°,  and  dis- 
solves in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  development  of  a  violet 
coloration  gx-adually  changing  to  dark  blue.  On  reducing  this  com- 
pound, dihydroxydimethylchlorisocouraarilic  acid  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  the  ethylic  salt ;  this  melts  at  170 — 171°,  and  yields  a  diacetyl 
and  a  dihenzoyl  derivative  which  melt  at  136°  and  174 — 175°  respec- 
tively.    The  quinoxaline  derivative, 

CeH3Me<^>CeClMe<g(_^^>CMe, 

is  obtained  by  the  action  of  orthotoluylenediamine   on  the   ethylic 
:salt.     It  crystallises  in  reddish-violet  needles  melting  at  162°. 
The  ethylic  salt  of  trimethylbenzodifurfuranedicarhoxylic  acid, 

CMe<g~^^'>CeHMe<g'^^QQ^>>CMe, 

is  formed,  in  addition  to  the  ethylic  salt  of  hydroxydimethyliso- 
coumarilic  acid,  when  a  mixture  of  toluquinone  and  ethylic  acoto- 
acetate  is  heated  with  zinc  chloride.  It  melts  at  133°,  and  gives  rise 
to  a  ?>^omo-derivative.  The  acid  itself  is  obtained  in  needles  which 
melt  at  220° ;  the  potassium  salt  is  anhydrous,  and  the  sodium  salt 
contains  411^0.  M.  0.  F. 

lodoisophthalic and lodosoisophthalic acids,  ByALBKRiGRAHL 
(Ber.,  1895,28,  Hi--'JO).^Meta-iodoi.iophthalic  acid,  [(C00H)2  :  I  = 
1  :  3  :  5],  is  prepared  from  the  corresponding  nitroisophthalic  acid, 
and  crystallises  from  acetic  acid  in  lustrous,  microscopic  needles 
melting  at  288 — 289°.  The  silcer  salt  is  amorphous.  When  potas- 
sium permanganate  acts  on  the  acid,  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  no 
iodoso-derivative  is  formed,  but  the  bulk  of  the  acid  is  completely 
oxidised,  and  the  remainder  recovered  unchanged.     The  «/7ro-deriva- 
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tive  crystallises  in  slender,  yellow  needles.  The  iododichloride,  formed 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  acid  in  chloroform  solution,  is  yellow, 
amorphous,  and  unstable  ;  on  treatment  with  soda,  the  original  acid  is 
I'egenerated. 

Pariodometatoluic  acid,  [CO OH  :  Me  :  I  =  1  :  3  :  4],  is  prepared 
by  the  oxidation  of  1  :  3  :  4-iodo-xylene  with  nitric  acid ;  it  melts  at 
•214: — 215°,  and  is  identical  with  the  acid  mistaken  for  "  iodoisophthalic 
acid  "  by  Hammerich  (Abstr.,  1890,  1106).  The  silver  salt  is  amor- 
phous ;  the  iododicKloride  is  amorphous  and  unstable. 

Orthiodoisophthalic  acid,  [(COOH),  :  I  =  1  :  3  :  4],  is  obtained  when 
the  preceding  acid  is  oxidised  with  potassium  permanganate  ;  it  is 
purified  by  means  of  the  dimethylic  salt,  and  melts  at  285 — 286^. 
The  silver  salt  is  amorphous. 

Orthiodosoisophthalic  acid,  C6H3(COOH)2'IO,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  the  iodo-acid,  and  ciystallises  in  colour- 
less, lustrous  needles  melting  and  decomposing  at  269^  ;  it  readily 
reacts  with  potassium  iodide  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  in 
general  properties  resembles  the  corresponding  benzoic  and  tere- 
phthalic  acids.  The  hydrogen  sodium  salt  crystallises  with  IHoO  in 
yellow  plates  ;  the  hydrogen  silver  salt  is  yellow  and  amorphous,  and 
tjxplodes  when  heated. 

The  acid  termed  by  Klingel  "  orthiodoisophthalic  acid  "  (Abstr., 
1886,  61)  is  evidently  some  other  compound,  as  it  melts  at  203 — 2U4". 

J.  B.  T. 

Action  of  Bromine  on  Alkylidenemalonic  acids  and  their 
Ethereal  Salts.  By  Carl  T.  Liebermaxx  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 143 — 145). 
— The  author  has  confirmed  the  statement  made  by  Claisen  and  Crismer 
{Abstr.,  1884,  444)  that  benzylideuemalonic  acid  does  not  form  an 
additive  compound  with  bromine,  whilst  its  ethylic  salt  does  so  slowly. 
This  appears  to  be  a  general  property  of  unsaturated  compounds  con- 
taining a  doubly  linked  carbon  atom  combined  with  two  carboxvl  or 
similar  electronegative  groups.  The  feeble  additive  powers  of  such 
unsaturated  acids  as  fumaric  acid,  mesaconic  acid,  &c.,  are  iirobablv 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  .similar  cause,  the  electronegative  gi-oups  beino- 
in  these  cases  each  combined  with  one  of  the  doubly  linked  carbon 
atoms.  A.  H. 

Addition  of  Aniline  and  Phenylhydrazine  to  Methylic 
Benzylidenemalonate.  By  R.  Blank  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  145 — 148). 
—It  is  already  known  that  ethylic  salts  of  the  type  R*CHiC(C00R)2 
not  only  form  bimolecular  polymerides,  but  also  additive  compounds 
with  1  mol.  of  water,  ethylic  alcohol,  sodium  ethoxide,  sodium  meth- 
oxide,  or  ethylic  malonate.  It  is  now  shown  that  additive  compounds 
are  also  formed  with  aniline  and  phenylhydrazine. 

Aniline  unites  with  meth3-lic  hydrogen  benzylidenemalonate, 
•CHPh:C(C00Me)-C00H,  to  form  the  aniliiie  salt  of  methylic 
■hydrogen  ft-aniUdohenzyhnalonate, 

XHPh-CHPh-CH(C00Me)-C00-NH3Ph, 

which  melts  at  97'5°,  and  easily  decomposes  with  formation  of   benz- 
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aldehyde.     With  mctliylic  benzylidcnemalonate,  CHPh:C(COOMe)o, 
aniline  unites  to  form  tnethylic  P-anilidohenzylnwlonate, 
NHPh-CHPlrCH(COOMe)„ 

which  molts  at  117  —  118^,  and  yields  a  very  nnstablc  hi/drocJdoride. 

Phenylhydi'azine  unites  with  inethylic  benzylidenemalonate  yielding^ 
methylic  ^-phenylhydrazidohenzyhnalonafe, 

N.HoPlvCHPh-CH(COOMe).>, 

which  melts  at  9-4'5%  and,  when  melted,  or  when  boiled  in  absolute 
alcoholic  solution,  loses  methylic  nialonate  and  forms  benzylidene 
hydrazine,  N"2HPh!CHPh.  Tlie  final  result  is  thus  a  displacement  of 
methylic  malonate  by  phenylhydrazine,  as  W.  AVislicenus  has  already 
pointed  out  (Abstr.,'l894,  i,  4(35). 

Eth^-lic  benzylidcnemalonate  reacts  with  aniline  and  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine  in  the  same  way  as  does  the  methylic  salt.  C.  P.  B. 

Etherifi cation  of  Aromatic  Acids.  V>j  Victor  Meyer  {Ber., 
1895,  28,  182 — 189). — The  author  has  previously  stated  that  hemi- 
mellitic  acid,  [COOH;,  =  1:2:  3],  should  only  yield  a  diethylio  salt 
on  treatment  with  alcohol  and  hydros'en  chloride.  Graebe  confirms 
this.  Chioronitrobenzoic  acid,  [COOH  :  NO.  :  CI  =  1  :  2  :  6],  is 
prepared  most  readily  from  nitrotoluidine,  which  is  first  converted 
into  chloronitrotoluene  and  the  latter  oxidised  with  nitric  acid.  The 
benzoic  acid  yields  no  methylic  salt  with  hydrogen  chloride  and 
methylic  alcohol ;  the  rule  applies  therefore  when  the  substituting' 
•rroups  are  dissimilar. 

Attempts  to  prepare  an  isomeric  ethylie  tctrachlorophthalato  (com- 
pare this  vol.,  i,  03)  were  unsuncessful.  As  previously  surmised  (J.oc. 
cit.),  2  :  1-chloronaphthalenecavboxylic  acid  gives  no  ethylie  salt  with 
alcohol  and  hydrogen  chloride.  3  :  2-Chloronaphthalenecarbox3nie 
acid,  under  similar  circumstances,  yields  90  per  cent,  of  the  ethylie 
salt ;  these  results  are  contrasted  with  .Jacobson's  investigation  of  the 
formation  of  seraidines  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  327).  7-Anthracenecar- 
boxylic  acid,  as  anticipated,  gives  no  ethylie  salt  with  alcohol  and 
hydrogen  chloride.  Behla  has  previously  shown  that  the  same 
applies  to  "-/-chloranthracene-'z-carboxylic  acid,  and  Bornstein  that 
the  isomeric  acid  readily  yields  an  ethylie  salt.  Nitrotoluidine, 
[Me  :  NO2  :  NH2  =1:2:4],  was  converted  into  the  corresponding 
hromotoluic  acid,  [^le  :  COOH  :  Br  =  1  :  2  :  4],  and  this  was  found  to 
be  identical  with  Racine's  acid  (m.  p.  167"),  to  which  he  assigned  the 
constitution  [Me  :  COOH  :  Br  =  1:2:3],  and  which  gives,  as  he 
states,  an  ethylie  salt  with  alc()lu)l  and  hydrogen  chloride. 

An  investigation  (jf  the  rate  of  etherification  of"  hydroxycarboxylic 
acids  is  in  progress.  The  acids  in  all  cases  were  dissolved  in  methylic 
alcohol  and  treated  with  hydrogen  chloride  during  eight  hours,  the 
eolution  being  maintained  at  the  following  temperatures  : — 0°,  20"^, 
40*^,  and  the  boiling  point  of  methylic  alcohol.  Salicylic  acid  yields 
9 — 10,  '/,S — 34,  81 — 82,  and  98  per  cent,  of  methylic  salt  respectively  ; 
hydroxynaphthalenecarboxylic  acid  [COOH  :  OH  =  1  :  2  |  gives  0, 
3,  26,  and  635  per  cent,  respectively  ;  the  acid,  [COOH  :  OH  =  2  :  3], 
jield.s,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  90  per  cent,  of  methylic  salt.     Para- 
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lijdroxybenzoic  acid  reacts  as  readily  as  benzoic  aciJ,  the  meta-com- 
pound  rather  more  slowly.  If  the  solution  of  salicylic  acid  is  not 
cooled,  50  per  cent,  of  raethylic  salt  is  formed  in  eight  hours. 
Methylic  hydroxynaphthalenecarboxylate,  [COO^Me  :  OH  =  1:2], 
dissolves  in  alkalis  without  colour,  the  2  :  3  isomeric  compound  gives 
an  intensely  yellow  solution.  J.  B.  T. 

Action  of  Sulphuric  acid  on  Charcoal.  By  Giraud  {Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.,  1894,  [3],  11,  389— 391).— During  the  preparation  of  sul- 
phurous anhydride  from  charcoal  and  sulphuric  acid,  a  white,  ciystalline 
sublimate  occasionally  forms  in  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  quantity  by  using  excess  of  charcoal  and  carryino-  on 
the  action  until  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved.  After  purification  and 
recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  this  substance  forms  small,  colourless, 
efflorescent  crystals,  which,  on  sublimation,  are  transformed  into  a 
substance  crystallising  in  long  needles  and  melting  at  280".  This 
forms  a  phthalein  with  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  probably 
pyromellitic  anhydride,  the  original  substance  being  the  correspond- 
ing acid.  ^Fellitic  acid  is  possibly  the  first  product.  The  substances 
are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  some  hydrogenated  carbon  compound, 
as  neither  coke  nor  recently  ignited  charcoal  yield  any  crystals. 
Sugar  and  cellulose  give  a  very  poor  yield,  but  ordinary  coal  yields  as 
much  as  5  per  cent.  Jn.  W. 

Unsaturated  Sulphones :  Allylphenylsulphone  and  AUyl- 
paratolylsulphone.  Bv  Robert  Otto  {Avnaleiu  1894,  283,  181 — 
208;  compare  Abstr.,  1891,  1067  and  1229).— Allylphenylsulphone, 
CH2!CH-CH2*S02Ph,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
sodium  benzenesulphinate  in  a  reflux  apparatus  with  alh'lic  bromide 
(1  mol.)  until  the  odour  of  the  latter  is  no  longer  perceptible  ;  it 
is  a  yellowish,  odourless  oil,  which  is  heavier  than  water  and  is  not 
miscible  with  it. 

Allylparatolylsulphoneis  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  from  sodium 
paratoluenesulphinate  ;  it  melts  at  52 — 53°,  and  forms  crystals  which, 
belong  to  the  monosymmetric  system,  a  :  h  :  c  =■  1"6955  :  1  :  0"6671. 
ti  =  84°  51'.  Both  sulphones  are  hydrolysed  by  alcoholic  potash 
with  formation  of  allylic  alcohol  and  regeneration  of  the  sulphinic 
acids  from  which  they  are  derived  ;  when  reduced  wdth  zinc  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  they  give  rise  to  the  corresponding  mercaptans. 

a.ft-Dihromopropyl'plienyhulplione  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  phenylallylsulphone  ;  it  forms  small  plates  w^hich  melt  at  80'^. 
^li-IHbromopropylparatolylsulpTione  melts  at  81 — 82°.  On  heating  the 
foi-mer  compound  for  several  days  with  water  at  110°,  hydrogen 
bromide  is  eliminated  with  formation  of  p1ienylsidplione-oi.-propylene 
glycol,  CH,(OH)-CH2(OH)-CH2-SO,Ph,  which  crystallises  in  long, 
lustrous  needles  melting  at  135 — 136°.  The  dibenzoyl  derivative 
forms  silky  needles  which  melt  at  86 — 87° ;  it  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  benzoic  chloride  on  the  glycol,  and  also  by  heating  a  mixture 
"f  silver  benzoate  and  a/^-dibromopropylphenylsulphone  at  120°  in 
benzene. 

When  the  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  benzenesulphinate  is  heated 
with  dichlorhydrin  for  eight  days,  an  oil  is  formed  which  contains  a 
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small  quantity  of  symmetrical  diplienylsulpliouisopropylic  alcohol 
(compare  Otto  and  Rossiner,  Abstv.,  1890,  780). 

Dibromopropylphenylsnlplione  does  not  yield  allylplieiiylsulphone 
when  heated  with  molecular  silver  ;  it  is  decomposed  into  potassium 
benzeuesulphinate  and  propargylic  alcohol  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash.  On  heating  the  alcoholic  solution  with  sodium  benzeuesul- 
phinate (2  mols.)for  some  days,  JdpheHylsulphouepropcDie,  C3H6(S02Ph),., 
is  formed,  a  small  quantity  of  allyltriphenyltrisulphone  being  produced 
at  the  same  time  (compare  E.  Staffer,  Abstr.,  1890,  987).  This  sub- 
stance melts  at  101 — 102°,  and  is  probably  geometrically  isomeric 
with  trimethylenediphenyldisulphone  and  propyleuediphenyldisul- 
phone,  which  melt  at  127 — 128^  and  116"  respectively. 

BlfolylsulpJionepropane,  C3H6(S02"C6H4Me)o,  is  formed  when  dibromo- 
propyltolylsulphone  is  heated  with  sodium  pai-atoluenesulphinate,  a 
small  quantity  of  all3'ltritolyltri3ul phone  being  also  produced  ;  it 
melts  at  147 — 148°,  and  is  isomeric  with  trimethyleneditolyldisul- 
phone,  which  melts  at  124 — 128°. 

On  heating  a  mixture  of  allylic  tribromide  and  sodium  benzeue- 
sulphinate in  alcoholic  solution,  the  corresponding  trisulphone  and  a 
small  quantity  of  biphenylsulphonepropane  are  formed.  A  simila- 
reaction  takes  place  between  allylic  tribi'omide  and  sodium  para- 
toluenesulphinate. 

aji-DitJdopheuylpiripijlphenylsulphone, 

SPh-CH2-CH(SPh)-CHj-S02Ph, 

is  obtained  by  heating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  dibromopropylphenyl- 
sulphone  with  sodium  phenylmercaptide  on  the  water  bath  ;  it  forms 
silky  needles  which  melt  at  75 — 77°.  Oxidation  with  potassium  per- 
manganate converts  it  into  allj^ltriphenyltrisulphone.  On  heating 
thiophenol  (2  mols.)  with  epichlorhydrin,  an  oil  is  produced  which 
yields  the  foregoing  substance  when  heated  with  sodium  benzenesul- 
jphinate;  it  therefore  has  the  constitution  SPh-CH,-CH(SPh)-CH,Cl. 

M.  0.  P. 
lodo-  and  lodoso-benzenesulphonic  acids.  By  A.  C.  Lang-muib 
(J5er.,  1895,  28,  90 — 96). — Pariodobenzenesnlphonic  chloride  yields 
a  yellow,  crystalline  lododichluridc,  which  melts  and  decomposes  at 
87 — 90°,  reacts  readily  with  potassium  iodide,  and  is  somewhat 
unstable;  when  treated  with  soda,  it  yields  sodium  pariodobenzene- 
•sulphonate.  As  the  sulphonic  chloride  is  le.ss  soluble  than  iodoben- 
zeuesulphonic  acid,  it  Avas  better  suited  for  this  iuvestig;vtion. 
Metiodobenzeuesnlphotiic  acid,  prepared  from  metasulphanilic  aciil, 
is  extremely  soluble ;  the  sodium  salt  crystallises  with  1H,,0  in 
colourless,  lustrous  plates.  The  chloride,  CoHjI'SOjCl,  crystallises  in 
long  prisms,  melting  at  23°.  The  sulphonamide  is  deposited  in 
lustrous  needles  or  plates,  and  melts  at  152°.  The  iododichloridi 
resembles  the  para-compound  ;  it  melts  and  decomposes  at  87°,  and, 
with  soda,  yields  sodium  metiodobenzenesulphonate.  The  prepara- 
tion of  orthiodobenzenesulphonic  acid  is  attended  with  gi-eat  difli- 
culty  ;  it  was  converted  into  the  chloride,  and  this  into  the  iododi- 
chloride,  ICl2*C6Hi*S0.,Cl,  which  is  deposited  in  minute,  pale  yellow 
rhombohedra,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  65 — 67°.     When  acted  on 
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by  soda,  it  yields  sodium  orth/udosoheuzeuesidphonafe,  lO-CeHi'SOjXa ; 
it  is  a  yellow,  amorphous  powder  without  smell,  rapidly  attacks 
potassium  iodide  solution  in  presence  of  acid,  and  yields  iodobenzene- 
tulphonic  chloride  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride. 

The  three  iodobenzenesulphonic  acids  resemble  the  correspondins- 
iodobenzoic  acids  in  the  conditions  under  which  they  yield  iodoso-deri- 
vatives. 

The  benzenesulphonic  chlorides  are  reduced  to  tbiophenols  by  boil- 
ing with  potassium  iodide  solution.  J.  B.   T. 

Dichloroxindenecarboxylic  acid.  By  Theodor  Zixcke  and  M. 
ExgelhaRDT  (Annalen,  lb94,  283,  341 — 360;    compare  Abstr.,   1887. 

54). — 13-Ghloro-xoL-lcetoindenecarloxtjlic   acid,   C6H4<^  ^^^^CCI, 

is  formed  when  dichloroxindenecarboxylic  acid  is  heated  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  at  100 — 110^.  It  crystallises  in  orange-red 
needles,  and  melts  at  224^.  The  methylic  salt  forms  brownish-yellow 
needles,  which  melt  at  105^ ;  the  ethylic  salt  melts  at  99 — 100°,  and 
gives  rise  to  an  oxime,  melting  at  188°.  The  oxime  of  the  acid 
crystallises  in  dark  yellow  needles ;  it  melts  at  256'',  and  yields  an 
■acetyl  derivative,  which  melts  at  218°.  Alkalis  convert  the  acid 
into  a  compound,  CsoHiaClOe,  which  melts  at  245 '.  When  chloro- 
ketoindenecarboxylic  acid  is  reduced  with  sodium  amalgam,  it  o-ives 
rise  to  sn  arid,  which  forms  a  silcer  salt  and  an  acetijl  derivative. 
Hypochlorous  and  hypobromoas  acids  convert  chloroketoiudenecar- 
boxylic  acid  into  dichlorodiketohydvindene-  and  chlorobromodiketo- 
hydrindene-carboxylic  acids  respectively.  When  acted  on  by  chlorine, 
it  yields  tetrachloroketohydrindene,  whilst   chlorodibromoketohydriii- 

denecarloxijlic  acid,  CfH4<  ^^^^^ ^>CClBr,  is  formed  on  treat- 
ment with  bromine;  this  crystallises  in  white  needles, and  melts  at  171°. 
The  chlorobromo-derivative  is  decomposed  by  aqueous  alkali,  with 
formation  of  the  acid  C00H-C6H,-C(CClBr)-C00H,  which  crystallises 
from  hot  water  in  needles,  and  melts  at  214°.  The  barium  salt 
contains  IHoO,  and  the  silver  salt  is  amorphous  ;  the  dimethylic  salt 
melts  at  95'. 

The  lactone,  C6H4<^_  ^,       >CCl2      i     ,  is  obtained  by  the  action 

•of  chlorine  on  dichloroxindenecarboxylic  acid.  It  forms  lustrous 
prisms,  which  melt  at  87°,  and  is  readily  converted  into  dichloro- 
ketoindeue  with  elimination  of  hydrogen  chloride  and  carbonic  anhy- 
dride. Dichloroketoxyhydrindenecarboxylic  acid  is  produced  when 
the  lactone  is  treated  with  aqueous  sodium  cai'bonate. 

When  the  methylic  salt  of  dichloroxindenecarboxylic  acid  i.s 
treated  with  chlorine,  the  methodic  salt  of  tetrachloroxyhydriodene- 
carboxylic  acid  is  formed;  it  melts  at  166°  (compare  Ziacke  and 
Ai-ust,  Abstr.,  1892,  858).  21.  O.  F. 

^  Synthesis  of  Indigo  Blu«.  By  Carl  Engler  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 
•^^^ — 312). — Twenty-five  years  ago  the  author  and  A.  Emmerling 
synthethised   indigo    by    heating   syrupy   nitracetojohenone    with   a 
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mixture  of  zinc  dust  and  soda-lime.  Wicbelhaus'  failure  to  obtain 
indigo  in  this  manner  was  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  metanitr- 
acetopbcnone  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  nitro-product,  to  the 
temperature  being  too  high,  or  to  tbe  use  of  unsuitable  zinc  dust. 

The  following  method  of  obtaining  indigo  is  trustworthy,  and  may 
be  employed  as  a  lecture  experiment.  Zinc  dust  (24  grams),  soda- 
lime  (4  oTams),  and  recently  ignited  marble  (2  grams)  are  intimately 
mixed,  orthonitraeetophenone  (1  gram)  dissolved  in  chloroform 
(10  vols.)  is  added,  and,  after  thorough  stirring,  the  mixture  is  exposed 
to  the  air  for  1 — 2  days  ;  portions  of  1  gram  are  heated  in  a  test-tube 
blo-rni  to  a  bulb,  and  placed  horizontally  over  the  blow-pipe  for  seven 
seconds,  or  somewhat  longer  over  a  burner.  The  reaction  is  facilitated 
by  filling  the  tube  with  hydrogen  and  passing  the  evolved  gases  through 
water ;  the  result  is  even  better  if,  to  the  orthonitraeetophenone,  an 
equal  amount  of  acetophenone  is  added,  and  the  mixture  treated  with 
zinc  dust,  &c.,  as  above.  J.  B.  T. 

Synthesis  of  Quinizarin  and  Hystazarin.  By  Kasimir  La(;od- 
ziNSKi  (Ber.,  lb'J5,  28,  116 — 118). — Wheii  quinol  dimethyl  ether  is-^ 
heated  with  aluminium  chloride  and  phthalic  anhydride  in  presence 
of  carbon  bisulphide,  2  :  h-dim eth oxyo rtliobenzoylhenzoic  acid  is  formed. 
This  crystallises  in  thick,  white  needles,  melting  at  162°,  and  by  warm- 
ino'  Avith    concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is    converted   into    quinizarin 

°  CO 

dimethyl  ether,  C6H4<QQ>C6H2(OMe)...,  which  separates  from  alco- 
hol in  lono-  needles,  melting  at  148°.  From  this  compound,  quinizarin. 
can  readily  be  obtained  by  hydrolysis  Avith  sulphuric  acid. 

Hystazarin  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  from  veratro'il. 
3  : 4-JJimethoxyorthobenzoylbenzoic  acid  forms  white,  lustrous  plates, 
melting  at  236°.  Hystazarin  dimethyl  ether  crystallises  from  acetic 
acid  in  golden-yellow  needles.  A.  H. 

Constitution  of  Isomeric  Symmetrical  Di  derivatives  of 
Diphenylmethane  and  of  Benzophenone.  By  Wilhklm  Staedel 
(Annalen,  1894,  283,  149 — 151). — 'J'his  paper  contains  a  table  setting 
forth  the  constitution  of  those  dinitro-,  diamido-,  and  dihydroxy- 
derivatives  of  diphenylmethane  and  of  benzophenone,  which  are  at 
present  known.  M.  0.  F. 

Isomeric  Dinitrodiphenylmethane  Derivatives.  By  Wh.helm 
Staedkl  {Anualf^n,  1894,  283,  151 — 164;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i, 
599). — Diphenylmethane  when  niti-ated  yields  a  mixture  of  4  :  4'- 
dinitrodiphenylmethanc,  which  melts  at  183°,  tetranitrodiphenyl- 
methane,  melting  at  172*^,  and  a  small  quantity  of  2  :  4'-dinitrodi- 
phenylmetbane,  which  melts  at  118°.  After  removal  of  these 
products,  further  nitration  gives  rise  to  tr in itrodiphenylm ethane, 
which  melts  at  109 — 110'^;  it  is  also  obtained  by  heating  diphenyl- 
methane with  funoing  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.,  I'SS)  for  an  hour  at  50°. 

4  :  4'-J)iamidodiphenylmethane  CH-,(C6H4-NHo)2  (a),  obtained  by 
reducing  the  corresponding  nitro-derivative  with  stannous  chloride 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  is  identical  with  the  base  described  by   W.  H. 
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Doer  (this  Journal,  1873,  170)  ;  it  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  lus- 
trous plates,  and  melts  at  85'.  The  hi/drocJiIori'de  and  suJpliate  separate 
in  -well-formed  cr^-stals.  The  diacetyl  derivative  melts  at  228'.  The  di- 
■acetyl  derivative  of  2  :  ■i'-diamidodiphenylmethane  melts  at  218 — 219°. 

4  :  4'-Dihydroxydiphenylmetliane  is  obtained  from  the  ainido-com- 
pound  by  means  of  the  diazo-reaction ;  the  «iYro-derivative  melts  at 
^24°,  and  yields  a  barium  salt,  wliich  separates  in  red  crystals. 

M.  0.  F. 

Dinitro-,  Diamido-,  and  Dihydroxy-Derivatives  of  Benzo- 
phenone.  By  Wilhelm  Staedel  (Annalen,  1894,  283,  164—180).— 
This  paper  contains  an  account  of  the  pi'oduction  of  dinitro-  from 
mononitro-derivatives  of  benzophenone,  a  summary  of  tbe  results 
having  already  appeared  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  599).  The  nitro-compounds 
give  rise  to  the  corresponding  amido-derivatives  on  reduction. 

4  :  2'-Diariiidohe7izopheitone  (r)  forms  lustrous,  sti'aw-yellow  needle.s, 
■which,  melt  at  128 — 129°  ;  the  diacetyl  derivative  crystallises  in  white 
plates,  "which  melt  at  the  same  temperature,  with  evolution  of  gas. 
■2  :  3' -Diamidobenzophenone  (e)  crystallises  in  golden-yellow  plates, 
which,  melt  at  80° ;  the  diacetyl  derivative  is  colourless,  and  melts  at 
167°.  J^itramidobenzoplienone  is  formed  on  reducing  2  :  o'-dinitro- 
benzophenone  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  melts  at  116°. 

2  :  2'-Dihydroxybenzophenone  is  obtained  from  the  amido-deriva- 
tive  by  means  of  the  diazo-reaction,  santhone  being  formed  at  the  same 
time  ;  it  melts  at  115°.  3  :  2'-DihydroxybLnzophenone  is  prepared 
in  a  similar  manner  ;  it  forms  white  needles,  which  melt  at  126°, 
instead  of  121 — 122°  as  previously  stated.  A  red,  crystalline  sub- 
stance is  also  formed.  The  acetyl  derivative  of  3  :  2'-dihydrosybenzo- 
phenone  melts  at  154°. 

2  :  ■^-LihydroxybenzopTienone  OH'CeHi'CO-CgHi'OH  is  identical  with 
the  substance  obtained  by  A.  Michael  on  heating  a  mixture  of  salicylic 
acid  and  phenol  in  presence  of  stannic  chloride  ;  the  author  has  also 
prepared  it  from  2  :  4'-diamidobenzophenone  by  means  of  the  diazo- 
reaction.  It  melts  at  142°.  The  older  method  of  preparation  also 
gives  rise  to  4  :  4'-dihydroxybenzophenone,  which  melts  at  210°.  These 
two  derivatives  are  formed  when  phenylic  salicylate  is  heated  with 
stannic  chloride,  but  when  phenylsalicylic  acid  is  employed,  the  sole 
product  is  xanthone. 

The  dihydroxy-derlvatives  of  benzophenone  exhibit  a  certain  regu- 
larity in  their  melting  points.  M.  0.  F. 

Hydroxydiphenylene  Ketones  and  Hydroxydiphenylcarb- 
oxylic  acids.  .By  Wilhelm  Staedel  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  111—113; 
compare  this  vol.,  i,  147,  and  precednig  page). — The  substance 
obtained  from  symmetrical  diorthodiamidobenzophenone  by  diazo- 
tising,  and  boiling  with  Avater  the  diazo-salt  produced,  is  a  hydroxy- 
diphenylene ketone.  It  melts  at  115°,  is  intensely  yellow,  and 
forms  a  wine-red  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  When  its 
potassium  salt  is  brought  into  fused  potash,  a  carmine-coloured  mass 
is  first  obtained,  which  soon  becomes  colourless.  This  contains  the 
potassium  salt  of  orthophenyhalicylic  acid,  [Ph  :  COOH  :  OH  = 
1:2:  3],  which  crystallises  from,  water  in   small  prisms  melting  at 
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159°.  It  closely  resembles  salicylic  acid  in  its  properties,  and,  by 
treatment  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  reconverted  into  the 
hydroxyphenylene  ketone.  Plienylbenzoic  acid  undergoes  a  similar 
reaction  vrhen  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  product  obtained,  in  addition  to  symmetrical  orthomcta- 
dihydroxybenzophenone,  from  symmetrical  orthometadiamidobenzo- 
phenone,  is  also  probably  a  hydroxyphenylene  ketone.  By  fusion  with 
potash,  it  is  converted  into  an  acid,  which  is  probably  ortlxophemjlmefa- 
hydrcvyhenzoic  acid.  Both  the  hydroxyphenylene  ketones  are  coloured 
substances,  and  moreover  act  as  dyes.  A.  H. 

Constitution  of  the  Triphenylmethane  Colour-bases.  By 
Hugo  Weil  {Ber.,  1895,  28.  205 — 215). — Reasons  are  given  for 
supposing  that  compounds  such  as  pararosaniline  have  the  constitu- 
tion    (NR2-C6H4),C<~^~>NH3,    rather    than     (NH.-CcHOsC-OH, 

which  is  usually  assigned  to  them,  although  they  are  stronger  bases 
than  the  leuco-compounds,  from  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
derived  by  the  displacement  of  H  by  OH,  a  change  which  should 
lessen  the  basic  properties.  In  the  first  place,  only  tico  amido-groups 
in  rosaniline  react  with  paranitrobenzaldehyde,  dinitrodihenzylidene- 
rosa)uline,  C34H2;X505,  being  formed,  a  yellow,  crystalline  substance 
melting  at  235° ;  the  same  compound  appears  to  be  formed  when 
rosaniline  acetate  is  used.  If,  however,  hydrocyanorosaniline,  in 
which  the  CX  group  is  known  to  be  united  to  carbon,  is  used,  a 
trinitroirihenzylidenerosaniline  compound,  C42H29N7O6,  is  formed  ;  this- 
is  a  yellow,  crystalline  powder,  and  melts  at  144 — 145^.  Secondly,  the 
oxygen  atom  does  not  react  like  hydi-oxyl  oxygen,  but  i-ather  resem- 
bles that  in   ethylenic   oxide  and   epichlorhydrin.     Malachite  green, 

XMe2'C6H4'CPh<'^  XT  >NH]\Ie2,   3'ields   a   colourless   oxime   and    a 

yellowish  phenylhydrazove,  which  melt  and  decompose  at  168°  and 
167^  respectively.  And,  lastly,  malachite  green,  when  heated  at  200°, 
behaves  very  like  teti-amethylamruonium  hydroxide;  it  loses,  not 
methylic  alcohol,  indeed,  but  formaldehyde,  and  there  remains  a 
brownish  substance  Avhich  melts  at  155 — 156*^,  and  may  be  either 
NJkre,-C6Hi-CHPh-aH4-NHMe  or  NMe.-CeH/CPhiCeH.iXHoMe. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  new  formula  allows  of  two 

j.someric  rosanilines,  (NH2*C6H4)2C<[>~i  u  ^XHs  and 

NHo-CeHi,,,^^^- 0-v^-v-TT 
NH2•C;H  ^^^CeH  i^'^^^'-  C.  F.  B. 

Constitution  of  Fluorescein  and  Eosin.  By  Gustav  Hellkr- 
(Jiir..  1895,  28.  312 — 31(jj. — (iraebe'.s  faihuL;  to  obtain  anthraquinone 
derivatives  from  dihydroxyorthobenzoylbenzoic  acid  or  its  ethereal 
.salts  has  led  him  to  suggest  that  the  hydroxyl  groups  are  not  in  the- 
para-position  relatively  to  the  methane  carbon  atom,  and  that 
riaorescein  is  represented  by  the  formula 

^^<0  — >^<aH3(0H)>^ 
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[G  :  OH  :  O  =  1  :  2  :  6]  ;  the  generally  accepted  constitution  is 
[C  :  OH  :  O  =  1  :  4  :  6]  (compare  this  vol.,  i,  182).  The  author  has 
also  failed  to  obtain  an  anthi'aquinone  derivative  from  hydroxyortho- 
benzoylbenzoic  acid  [CO  :  OH  =  1  :  4]  (Abstr.,  1^93,  i,  274),  whilst 
Nonrisson  prepared  liydroxyanthraquinone  from  the  corresponding 
methoxy-derivative.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is  that  in  the 
former  case  a  sulphonic  acid  is  formed  which  is  incapable  of  conden- 
sation ;  in  the  latter,  the  methoxyanthraqninone  which  is  first  pro- 
duced is  immediately  hydrolysed.  Dihydroxyorthobenzoylbenzoic 
acid  yields  a  dibromo-derivative  which  is  identical  with  Baeyer's 
"  dibromomonoresorcinolphthale'in,"  prepared  by  the  action  of  soda 
on  eosin  ;  when  heated  with  fuming  sulphurib  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  dibi'omodihydroxyanthraquinone  [OH  :  Br  :  OH  :  Br  =  1:2:3:  4], 
Platli's  "  dibromoxanthopurpurin  ;"  dibromodihydroxyorthobenzoyl- 
benzoic  acid  must  therefore  have  the  constitution 

[CO  :  OH  :  Br  :  OH  :  Br  =  1  :  2  :  3  :  4  :  5], 

since  one  of  the  liydroxyl  groups  (oxygen  atom)  in  fluorescein  is 
certainly  in  the  ortho-position  to  the  methane  carbon  atom.  The 
position  of  the  bromine  atoms  in  eosin  is  also  determined,  since  both 
in  this  compound  and  in  fluorescein  the  resorcinol  radicles  are  sym- 
metrical. 

Hydroxyorthobenzoylbenzoic  acid  also  yields  a  dibromo-derivative 
which  condenses  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  dihydros3^-componnd, 
forming  the  dibromhydroxyanthraquinone  which  Baeyer  prepared 
by  heating  tetrabromophenolphthale'in  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  (Abstr.,  1880,  654).  J.  B.  T. 

Nitronaphthalenes.  By  Wilhelm  Will  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  367— 
379). — The  substance  melting  at  212°,  described  by  de  Aguiar,  and 
afterwards  by  Beilstein  and  Kuhlberg  {Annalen,  169,  99),  as  a-tetra- 
nitronaphthalene,  is  a  mixture  of  two  compounds,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  treatment  Avith  cold  acetone.  r^-Tetra7iitronaphthaleiie.  is  readily 
tfoluble  in  acetone,  and  crystallises  in  pale  yellow,  lustrous  tetrahedra 
melting  at  194 — 195"'.  It  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  concen- 
trated nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  alkalis.  When 
treated  with  phosphorus  iodide  and  water,  it  is  converted  into 
the  crystalline  hydriocUde  of  '-/-tetramidonajjlithalene,  from  which  the 
iiee  base  has  not  as  yet  been  prepared.  When  the  nitro-compound 
is  suspended  in  methylic  alcohol  and  treated  with^a  solution  of  sodium 
methoxide,  methylic  ^/-trinitroiiaphthylic  ether,  CioH4(N02)3*OMe,  is 
formed.  This  substance  crystallises  in  golden-yellow  needles,  and 
melts  at  186°.  7-Tetranitronaphthalene  is  converted  by  oxidation 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  or  sodium  peroxide  into  paradinitrophthalic 
acid,  melting  at  201°  [NO2  :  COOH  :  COOH  :  NO^  =  1:2:3:4]. 
The  ti-initronaphthylic  ether,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  oxidised  by 
sodium  peroxide,  but  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  metadinitro- 
phthalic  acid,  melting  at  226°  [NO2  :  COOH  :  COOH  :  NO,.  = 
1:2:3:5].  The  7-compound  is  therefore  a  1:3:1':  4'-tetra- 
nitronaphthalene,  and  the  substitution  of  methox}!  for  the  nitro- 
group    takes    place  in  agreement    with    the   observations  of    Lobry 
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deBriiyn,  according  to  which  ortho-  and  para-nitro-groups  are  readily 
displaced,  whilst  nieta-groups  are  not. 

f-Tetranitronaphthalene  is  insoluble  in  acetone  and  all  the  usual 
solvents.  It  may  be  recrystallised  from  boiling  ethylic  benzoate  or 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  forms  slender  needles  or  compact  prisms 
which  begin  to  decompose  at  270°,  but  do  not  melt  even  at  olO^. 
Like  the  7-compound,  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  tetramido-comjionnd,  of 
which  the  hydriodide  is  a  crystalline  substance,  easily  decomposed  by 
a  large  amount  of  water.  The  free  base  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 
f-Trinitronapldhylic  methylic  ether  crystallises  in  yellow  needles  melt- 
ing at  191°.  On  oxidation  with  sodium  perr^xide,  the  c-tetranitro- 
compound  yields  paradinitrophthalic  acid  (m.  p.  201"),  whilst  with 
nitric  acid  it  gives  an  acid  which  is  most  probably  paradinitrobenzoic 
acid.  The  trinitronaphthylic  ether  also  yields  paradinitrophthalic 
acid  when  treated  with  nitric  acid.  Since  the  f -compound  is  obtained 
by  the  nitration  of  1 :  4'-dinitronaphthalene,  it  follows  from  the  result 
of  the  above  oxidation  experiments  that  three  of  the  nitro-groups 
must  have  the  positions  1:4:4'.  The  position  of  the  fourth  follows 
from  the  constitution  of  the  trinitronaphthalene,  from  which  it  can 
be  prepared.  Two  trinitrouaphthalenes  derived  from  a-dinitro- 
naphthalene  have  hitherto  been  described.  A  third,  c-trmitronaphtha- 
lene,  is  formed,  along  with  the  a-trinitro-compound,  when  a-dinitro- 
iiaphthalene  is  heated  with  a  large  amount  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1"42.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  slender,  colourless  needles 
melting  at  112— 113^ 

-/-Trinitronaphthalene,  melting  at  154°,  is  converted  by  oxidation 
with  nitric  acid  into  paraniti-ophthalic  acid,  and  with  sodium  per- 
oxide into  orthomonouitrophthalic  acid.  It  therefore  has  the  consti- 
tution 1:4:4'.  Fuming  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  convert  it 
into  a  mixture  of  the  7-  and  f-tetranitro-compounds.  a-Trinitro- 
naphthalene,  on  oxidation  with  sodium  peroxide,  yields  orthomono- 
nitrophthalic  acid,  whilst  on  farther  nitration,  it  only  gives  the 
7-tetranitro-compound. 

The  new  r-trinitronaphthalene  yields,  on  nitration,  the  c-tetranitro- 
compound,  accompanied  by  another  substance  which  has  not  been 
examined. 

Since  7-tetranitronaphthalene  (1:3:1':  4')  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  niti-ation  of  the  trinitrouaphthalenes  1:4:4'  and  1:3:4' 
(both  derived  from  1  :  4'-diuitronaphthalene),  and  since  7-trinitro- 
naphthalene  ha.s  been  shown  to  have  the  constitution  1:4:4',  it 
follows  that  a-trinitronaphthalene  has  the  constitution  1:3:4'. 
r-Trinitronaphthalene  must  therefore  be  the  1:2:  4'-compound,  since 
1  :  4'-dinitronaphthalene  can  only  yield  these  three  trinitro-deriva- 
tives.  c-Tetranitronaphthalene,  being  formed  by  the  niti-ation  of  both 
the  7-  and  the  c-trinitro-compounds,  must  therefore  have  the  consti- 
tution 1  :  2  :  1'  :  4'. 

7-  and  r-tetranitronaphthalene  are  formed  in  about  equal  amounts 
by  the  nitration  of  dinitronaphthalene,  and  are  accompanied  by  para- 
dinitrophthalic acid  and  another  substance,  melting  at  200^,  which 
has  cot  been  further  examined. 

y3-Diaitronaphthalene   [1  :  I'J    on  nitration   appears  to  yield  only 
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■one  derivative,  /3-tetranitronaplithalene,  a  certain  amount  of  meta- 
■dinitrophtlialic  acid  being  also  formed.  This  substance  does  not  react 
with  sodium  methoxide,  and  is  therefore  probably  the  1:3:1':  3'- 
compound.  A.  H. 

Thio-derivatives  of  ^-Naphthol.  By  Robert  Hexriques  (Ber., 
1S95,  28,  114). — The  author  admits  the  identity  of  the  substances 
]ireviously  described  by  him  with  those  first  prepared  by  Schiller- 
"NVechsler  (this  vol.,  i,  150).  The  melting  point  of  dehydrodi- 
hydroxydinaphthylic  sulphide  (thiodinaphthylic  oxide)  is  155^  and 
not  159—160°  as  stated  by  Schiller- Wechsler.  A.  H. 

Derivatives  of  lodohydroxynaphthaquinone  (lodonaphthalic 
acid).  By  Fkiedkich  Kkhrmanx  and  B.  Mascioxi  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 
'S-ib — 352). — lodohydroxy-a-naphthaquinone  is  prepared  by  treating 
hydroxynaphthaquinoue,  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  with  sodiam  iodide 
and  iodate  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallises  in  thick, 
yellowish-brown,  lustrous  prisms,  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and 
melts  and  decomposes  at  above  170°.  The  alkali  solutions  are  blood- 
red,  and  the  sodium  salt  crystallises  in  dark  red  masses.  The  silver 
.salt  is  a  dark  red,  crystalline  powder.  The  methylic  ether,  melting  at 
156 — 157',  and  the  ethylic  ether,  melting  at  128 — 129°,  form  pale  yellow 
needles.  The  silver  salt  is  completel}'  decomposed  by  water  or  dilute 
ammonia  at  120",  no  hydroxy-  or  amido-derivative  being  formed. 
Stannous  chloride  reduces  the  iodoquinone  to  1:2:  4-ti-ihydroxy- 
naphthalene,  which  is  at  once  converted  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
into  hydroxynaphthaquinoue.  The  methylic  ether,  on  reduction, 
yields  colourless  plates  of  dihydroxyviethoxyiodonaphthacpiinone,  which 
■cannot  be  isolated  in  the  pure  state.  The  corresponding  diacefate, 
CjoH4(OAc)2(OMe)I,  crystallises  in  thick,  colourless  prisms  melting 
at  162 — 163°.  lodamidonaphthaquinone,  CioB.iOr.(^B.2)I,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  the  methylic  ether,  and  forms  dark 
red  needles  melting  at  192 — 193°.  On  reduction,  it  yields  2-amido-l  :  4  - 
naphthaquinone,  identical  with  that  described  by  Meerson  (Abstr., 
1888,  713,  1200).  This  method  of  preparation  affords  an  independent 
proof  of  the  constitution  of  the  base.  lodohydroxynaphthaquinone 
combines  with  aniline  to  form  a  salt,  which  is  at  once  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  when  heated  with  aniline  in  alcoholic  solution 
it  yields  anilido-a-naphthaquinone.  With  orthophenylenediamine  it 
yields  a-naphthoeurhodole,  a  portion  of  the  diamine  being  also 
oxidised  to  diamidophenazine.  Phenylphenylenediaraine  reacts  in  a 
similar  manner,  rosindone  and  the  hydriodide  of  the  oxidation  product 
of  the  amine,  which  has  been  described  by  Fischer  and  Heiler 
(Abstr.,  1893,  i,  266)  being  formed. 

IIydroxyiodonaphthar[uinonoxime  crystallises  with  2H2O  in  yellow 
prisms,  Avhich  lose  their  water  at  100°  and  decompose  at  160^  without 
melting.  "When  reduced  with  stannous  chloride,  the  oxime  is 
converted  into  1:2:  4i-amidodihydroxynaphthalene,  the  hydrochloride 
of  which  is  pi'ecipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  from  aqueous  solution 
in  colourless  ciystals.  Ferric  chloride  converts  it  into  hydroxy- 
naphthaquinoue.    The  neutralised  solution,  when  exposed  to  atmo- 
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spheric  oxygen,  yields  naphtlioresorufin  (compare  this  voh,  i,  246), 
whilst  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  is  thereby  converted  into  hydroxy- 
naphthaquinone. 

When  the  hydrochloride  is  treated  with  sodium  acetate  and  acetic 
anhydride,  the  triacetyl-denvative  is  obtained  in  thick  tablets  melting 
at  155 — 15G^.  The  base  just  described  is  identical  Avith  the  product 
of  reduction  of  hydroxynaphthoquinonoxime.  and,  since  1  :  3  :  4- 
amidodihydroxynaphthalene  and  2:1:  4-amidodihydroxynaphthalene 
are  already  known,  must  have  the  constitution  of  a  1  :  2  :  4-amido- 
dihydroxynaphthalene,  only  these  three  isomerides,  having  the  three 
groups  in  the  positions  1:2:4,  being  possible.  It  hence  follows  that, 
by  the  action  of  alkaline  hydroxylaniine  on  hydroxynaphthaquinone 
and  its  iodo-derivative,  the  oxygen  atom  adjacent  to  the  hydroxyl 
gi'oup  is  displaced.  A.  H. 

Azo-derivatives  of  PhenyL/i-naphthylamine.  By  Theodor 
ZixCKE  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  328 — 333). — A  general  account  is  given  of 
the  ammonium  base  derived  from  benzenazo-3-naphthylphenylamine 
(Abstr.,  1890,  990)  ;  the  constitution  of  both  compounds  is  discussed  ; 
and  they  are  compared  with  the  formazyl  and  teti'azolium  dei'ivatives 
respectively.  ^Marshall's  work  is  also  summarised  (following* 
abstract).  J.  B.  T. 

Anilido-  and  Paratolylamido-^-naphthaleneazobenzoic  acids 
and  their  Oxidation  Products.  By  J.  W.  Mahshall  {Ber.,  1895, 
28,  333 — 340) . — Aiiilido-p-naphthaleneparazobemoic  acid, 

NHPh-CioHe-NiN-CeH^-COOH  or  NHPh-JflC^oHelN-CeHrCOOH, 

like  its  isomerides,  is  prepared  from  phenyl-/3-naphthylamine  and 
diazobenzoic  acid  chloride  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  benzene- 
dei-ivative  (Abstr.,  1887,  731).  It  is  puritied  by  means  of  the  sodium 
salt,  cr;^stallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  dark  red,  metallic,  lustx'ous 
needles,  and  melts  at  258  .  The  sodium  salt  crystallises  in  deep  red 
plates,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  calcium  and  barium 
.salts  and  also  tliose  of  the  heavy  metals  are  red  to  reddish-brown, 
and  almost  insoluble  in  water. 

AviliJo-li-7iaphfhalencmeiuzohenzoic  acid  crystallises  in  light  red, 
lustrous  needles,  and  melts  at  235°.  The  sodium  salt  is  deposited  in 
light  red  plates ;  like  the  other  salts,  it  resembles  the  para- 
compound. 

AiuHdo-l3-7iaphthaleneorthazobenzoic  acid,  like  its  salts,  is  more 
readily  soluble  than  the  meta-  and  para- compounds,  it  crystallises  in 
red  needles,  and  melts  at  215''. 

FaratolylamidO'/3-naphthaleneparazobenzoic  acid, 

CeHiMe-NH-CoH.-NiN-CeHrCOOH, 

prepared  like  the  phenyl  derivative,  foims  small,  dax-k  red,  crystal- 
line granules  or  needles,  is  ver}-  sparingly  soluble,  and  melts  at  262'. 
The  sodium  salt  crystallises  in  dark  red,  metallic,  lustrous  plates,  and 
disEolves  with  difficulty.     The  salts  of  the  other  metals  are  insoluble 
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and  red  to  brownisli-red.  The  corresponding-  meta-  and  ortlto-acids 
crystallise  in  red  needles,  resemble  the  phenyl  derivatives,  and  melt 
at  245"^  and  221-  respectively.  The  salts  resemble  those  of  the 
phenyl  compounds.  The  above  azo-compounds  are  all  readily  re- 
solved into  benzonaphthazine  and  tolnnaphthazine  Avhen  boiled  with 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid.  By  the  action  of 
bromine  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution,  bromobenzoic  acids  and  tetra- 
bromophenyl-  or  tetrabromotolyl-/i-naphthylamine  are  formed  ;  the 
latter  compound  crystallises  in  slender,  lustrous  needles,  and  melts  at 
168^.  The  action  of  chlorine  has  only  been  studied  in  the  case  of  ani- 
lido-/^-naphthaleneparazobenzoic  acid,  which  yields  diazobenzoic  acid 
chloride  and  chloronaphthjdphenylamine,  the  former  only  was 
isolated.     The  three  benzoic  acid  phenyl   compounds  when  oxidised 

N 

yield  ammonium  bases,  CnjH6<  I  >N-C6H4-COOH  or 

JN  (UxIJJl  n 


aoHe<J^Qjj^pj^>X-C6H,.COOH, 


which  easily  form  betaines,  CioH6<  I        >-^"'^6H4>CO  ;   these  have 

an  extremely  bitter  taste,  become  red  on  treatment  with  soda,  regenerate 
the  diazo-compounds  when  reduced,  decompose  when  heated  alone,  and 
do  not  affect  litmus  paper.  The paraheta'ine  crystallises  with  SHoO  in 
highly  lustrous  prisms  ;  its  chloride,  CjaHiglSraOaCl,  is  deposited  in 
pale  yellow  needles  or  plates,  the  sulphate  in  pale  yellow,  the  nitrate  in 
colourless  needles.  Tlie  metahetaine  crystallises  with  SHjO  in  thick, 
highly  lustrous,  yellowish  needles  ;  its  chloride  and  nitrate  are 
deposited  in  jDale  yellow  needles.  The  orthobeta'ine  is  deposited  in 
small,  lustrous,  monoclinic  prisms  with  2H30.  The  salts  crystallise 
with  difficiilty,  the  chloride  in  small  plates,  the  nitrate  in  gi'anules, 
and  the  6 «/p7mfe  in  needles.  All  three  betaines  form  ^Za^i«oc7iZon't/es- 
which  are  yellow,  and  mercurochlorides  which  are  white. 

J.  B.  T. 

Derivatives  of  Naphthalic  acid.  By  George  F.  Jaubekt 
(Ber.,  1&9.3,  28,  360 — 36-i). — The  author  has  investigated  a  number 
of  alkyl  substitution  products  and  other  derivatives  of  naphthalimide. 
The  potassium  salt  oi.  naphthalimide,  CiuHe!(C0)2'NK,  crystallises  in 
small,  colourless  needles,  and  the  sodium  salt  closely  resembles  it. 
Methylnaphthalimide  may  be  prepared  by  acting  on  the  potassium 
salt  with  methylic  iodide  or  by  acting  on  naphthalic  anhydride  with 
uiethylamine.  It  forms  small,  white  needles  melting  at  205'.  Ethyl - 
naphthalimide  also  forms  small  needles,  and  melts  at  148°.  Phenijl- 
naphthalimide  (naphthalanil),  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  aniline,, 
also  crystallises  in  small  needles,  and  melts  at  202°.  Orthotolylnaph- 
thalimide  melts  at  214"2".  Benzylnaphthalimide  melts  at  196"6". 
Naphthaloxime  (naphthalhydroxamic  acid),  C:oH6!(CO)2!N'OH,  is 
prepared  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  in  alkaline  solution  on  the 
anhydride.  It  forms  a  white,  matted,  crystalline  mass,  and  melts  at 
284°.  It  readily  forms  metallic  salts  which  are  coloured  red,  the 
potassium,  sodium,  and  silver  salts  having  been  analysed,      diethyl- 
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naphthaloxime,  like  the  oxime  itself,  is  colourless,  and  melts  at  212'. 
Ethyl iiaphfhalo.rime  forms  small  needles  meltins;  at  160°.  Naphthal- 
phenyllii/drazoie,  C)oH6"(CO)/.X'XHPh,  is  obtained  by  the  direct 
action  of  pbenylhydrazine  on  the  anhydride  at  170^;  it  crystallises  in 
compact  prisms  melting  at  218o^.  Acetic  chloride  converts  it  into 
the  acetyl  derivative,  which  forms  small,  white  plates,  and  melts  at 
230°. 

Benzoylnaplithalplieny'lhydrazQne  crystallises  in  small  needles,  and 
melts  at  235°.  Naphthalphenylhydrazone  is  converted,  by  reduction, 
into  a  substance  "which  is  apparently  the  hydrazone  of  hydroxynaph- 

ihalide,  ^ifi^^<i__r^o_ >N-NHPh,  since,  on  distillation,  it  decom- 
poses into  nnphthalimide  and  aniline.  A,  H. 

Campholenes  and  the  Constitution  of  Camphor.  By  Auguste 
B£hal  (Compt.  rend.,  1894,  119,  858— 862).— The  campholene  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  campholenic  acid  previously 
described  (next  page)  boils  at  ISo'o'  under  a  pressure  of  755  mm.,  is 
optically  inactive,  and  has  an  odour  of  terebenthene  ;  sp.  gr.  at  0^  = 
0"813-i.  It  combines  with  hydrogen  iodide  with  development  of  heat, 
and  the  ciystalline  compound  formed  melts  at  about  61^;  this  is  very 
unstable,  losing  hydrogen  iodide  gradually  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  instantly  in  presence  of  water.  When  treated  with  an  alkali, 
it  yields  isocampholene,  an  isomer ide  of  the  original  hydrocarbon, 
which  boils  at  134°  ;  sp.  gr.  at  0°  =  08117.  Isocampholene  yields 
the  original  compound  with  hydrogen  iodide,  and  is  identical  with 
the  campholene  obtained  by  G^ierbet  from  campholic  acid. 

The  existence  of  two  campholenes  throws  some  light  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ethylene  linking  in  campholene.  The  action  of  bromine 
on  campholene  and  isocampholene  in  presence  of  dry  chloroform  gave 
no  definite  results,  4  atoms  of  bromine  being  taken  up.  Nitrosyl 
chloride,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  a  blue  crystalline  product  with 
isocampholene,  but  not  with  campholene,  and  hence  it  Avould  seem 
that  in  isocampholene  the  ethylene  linking  is  in  the  nucleus  and  in 
campholene  in  the  side  chain.  This  view  agrees  with  the  behaviour 
of  the  hydriodide  and  the  formation  of  isocampholene  from  the 
hydriodide  produced  by  the  campholene. 

It  is  probable  that  in  campholenic  acid  the  carboxylic  group  is 
attached  to  the  methylene  group.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
ready  decomposition  of  the  acid,  the  formation  of  a  lactone  boiling 
at  255°  under  a  pressure  of  760  mm.,  and  the  general  chemical 
behaviour  of  camphor,  which  in  the  author's  opinion  has  the  consti- 
tution represented  by  Bouveault's  formula.  C.  H.  B. 

Campholic  acid.  By  Gikrhet  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1894,  [3],  11, 
426 — 433). — An  improved  method  of  preparing  campholic  acid  is  to 
heat  camphor  (500  grams)  with  sodium  (40  grams)  in  xylene  solu- 
tion (500  c.c),  first  at  ordinaiy  temperatures  until  the  sodium  has 
•dissolved,  and  then,  after  removal  of  the  solvent,  &c.,  under  low  pres- 
sure in  closed  ves.sels  for  24  hours  at  280 — 290^.  The  portion  of  the 
product  soluble   in  water  is  neutralised  with  hydrochloric   acid,  and 
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the  campholic  acid  precipitated  by  carbonic  anhydride  ;  after  recrys- 
tallisation  from  alcohol  it  is  pure. 

Montgolfier's  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  action  is  incor- 
rect, as  the  terpene,  assumed  by  him  to  be  formed,  conld  not  be  detected. 

Campholic  acid  is  reduced  by  hydriodic  acid  to  mesitylene,  hexa- 
hydromesitylene,  and  pseudocumene.  Hexahydromesitylene  yields 
trinitromesitylene  when  nitrated  in  the  usual  manner.  Jx.  W. 

Campholenic  acids  and  Campholenamides.  By  Auguste  Behal 
(Compt.  rend.,  1894,  119,  799— 802).— When  campholenonitrile, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  acetic  chloride  on  camphoroxime,  and  boil- 
ing at  222',  is  boiled  for  about  20  minutes  with  alcoholic  potash,  it 
yields  campholenamide,  which  crystallises  from  water  or  alcohol  in 
silky  needles  melting  at  83°.  The  melting  point  of  this  amide  is 
generally  stated  to  be  between  124"  and  127  . 

When  the  amide  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  alcoholic  potash,  it 
yields  campholenic  acid,  which  is  colourless,  odourles.":,  and  tasteless, 
melts  at  50'.  and  boils  at  185'  under  a  pressure  of  120  mm.  When 
quite  pure,  it  also  boils  without  change  at  247 — 248'  under  normal 
pressure,  but  in  presence  of  a  trace  of  alkali  it  completely  decom- 
poses into  campholene  and  carbonic  anhydride. 

Although  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  this  campholenic  acid  is 
acid  to  litmus,  and  decomposes  carbonates:  its  amide  is  hvdrolvsed 
without  difficulty  ;  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  it 
yields  an  ethylic  salt  which  boils  at  225",  and  is  rapidly  hydrolysed 
by  alcoholic  potash,  regenerating  the  original  acid.  These  facts'and 
the  loss  of  carbonic  anhydride  on  distillation  all  go  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  true  acid  function.  The  acid  also  contains  ethylenie 
carbon,  for,  when  treated  with  hydrogen  iodide  in  presence  of  light 
petroleum,  it  yields  a  crystalline  acid  which  melts  at  6G'  and  decom- 
poses in  moist  air,  with  liberation  of  hydrogen  iodide  and  forma- 
tion of  an  acid  which  is  not  identical  with  the  original  acid. 

Campholenonitrile,  dissolved  in  benzene,  combines  with  hydro- 
gen iodide  with  development  of  heat  and  formation  of  a  white 
compound  which  melts  at  about  84°.  It  follows  that  the  rupture  of 
the  camphor  nucleus  takes  place  at  the  moment  of  formation  of  the 
nitiile.  This  rupture  can  be  brought  about  by  most  dehydrating 
agents.  The  compound  of,the  nitrile  with  hydrogen  iodide  loses  the 
latter  more  slowly  under  the  influence  of  moist  air  and  alkalis  than 
the  analogous  compound  formed  by  campholenic  acid,  and  the  nitrile 
formed  is  not  identical  with  the  original  nitrile,  although  it  has  a 
similar  odour  and  boils  at  nearly  the  same  temperatui^e.  The  former  i& 
slowly  acted  on  by  alcoholic  pota.sh,  and  yields  an  amide  melting  at  92% 
whilst  the  former  is  rapidly  attacked,  and  the  amide  melts  at  83^. 

Both  amides  have,  however,  very  similar  properties  ;  they  are  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallise  in  needles  very  soluble  in 
strong  alcohol,  but  only  slightly  so  in  dilute  alcohol  of  40'.  They  are 
very  soluble  in  hot,  light  petroleum,  but  only  slightly  in  the  cold. 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  at  least  three  distinct  campholenic 
acids,  the  amides  of  which  melt  at  83',  92',  and  127^  respectivelv. 

C.  H.  B. 
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Camphoronic  acid:  a  Correction.  By  Ossian  Aschan  (Bcr., 
181>."),  28,  224). — It  was  erroueously  stated  (this  vol.,  i,  188)  that  the 
"barium  salt  of  i-camphoronic  acid,  unlike  the  two  isomeric  salts,  is 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  of  the  calcium  salt  that  this  is  true;  the 
Tjarium  salts  of  all  three  isomeric  acids  are  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
■water.  C.  F.  B. 

Camphoronic  acid.  Uy  Julius  Buedt  (Ber.,  1895.  28,  316 — 
::321). — Anhydrocamphoroiuc  chloride,  0!(CO)2'C6Hu*COCl,  exists  in 
two  moditicatious  ;  the  a-compound  (m.  p.  181^)  has  been  described 
by  Kachler;  it  boils  at  164 — 165^  (13  mm.),  and  is  then  almost 
■entirely  converted  into  the  /:J-compound  which  forms  rhombic  crys- 
tals, melts  at  38 — 39°,  and  boils  at  151°  (10  mm.).  MetJii/Uc  cam- 
plioronaic,  C6Hu(C00Me):„  boils  at  155°  (12  ram.).  The  cUnu'thylic 
■•<alt  is  formed  together  with  the  preceding  compound,  or  from  the 
anhydro-chloride.     Methyllc  anhydrocamphoroiiate, 

0:(C0)2:CeHn-C00Me, 

prepared  by  submitting  the  preceding  compound  to  distillation,  or  from 
the  anhydro-chloride,  exists  in  two  isomeric  forms.  The  a-compound 
is  deposited  in  rhombic  crystals,  melts  at  138°,  and  boils  at  166 — 167" 
(12  mm.).  The  /3-derivative  forms  similar  crystals,  is  more  soluble, 
melts  at  45°,  and  boils  at  156°  (10  mm.).  Methylic  dUii/drugeji  cam- 
phoronate,  C6Hii(C00H)./C00]\le,  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  on 
the  preceding  compound  at  ordinary  temperatures,  crystallises  in 
needles  meltiug  at  125 — 120°. 

Anhydrocamphoronlc  anlllde,  0'.(C0)2*CGHu'C0'NHPh,  is  prepared 
from  either  of  the  anhydro-chlorides ;  it  is  crystalline  and  melts  at 
:202— 203°. 

Bromanhydroca'mplioronic  chlonde,  0."(CO)2'C6HioBr'COCl,  formed 
by  the  interaction  of  bromine  and  either  of  the  anhydrochlorides 
at  120°,  is  deposited  from  ether  in  monoclinic  crystals,  melts  at 
168°,  and,  when  boiled  with  water,  is  converted  into  Ka(;hler's 
*'  a-hydro.\:ycamphoronic  acid  ; "  no  /5-compound  could  be  detected. 
A  second  bromocliloride  is  formed  with  the  preceding  com- 
pound, but  on  account  of  its  ready  solubility  it  could  not  be 
isolated ;  with  water,  it  yields  both  a-  and  /^-hydi-oxycamphoronic 
acid.  Bromavhydrocamphoronlc  acid,  0!(CO)o!CRHioBr*COOH,  is 
prejiai-ed  from  the  coi-responding  chloride  (m.  p.  168°)  by  the  action 
of  glacial  acetic  acid ;  it  is  crystalline,  and  melts  at  154°.  A 
methyllc  salt,  0!(CO)j!CfiHi„Br'COOMe,  is  formed  on  boiling  the 
bromochloride  with  methylic  alcohol  and  rapidly  cooling  the  solu- 
tion ;  it  is  deposited  in  lustrous  plates  and  in  rhombic  crystals, 
melts  at  100°,  and  boils  at  177°,  (15  mm.).  By  the  action  of 
hydrogen  chloride  in  methylic  alcoholic  solution,  an  isomeric  salt  is 
lormetl  which  i.s  deposited  in  rhombic  crystals,  melts  at  142',  and, 
when  boiled  under  reduced  pressure,  is  resolved  into  methylic  bromide, 
find  Kachler's  "  a-hydroxycamphoronic  anhydride;"  it  behave.s 
therefore,  like  a  7-brorao-etliylic  salt.  "  a-Hydroxycamphoronic  acid," 

1^  ~>C6Hio'(COOH)2,  is  dibasic,  and  bears  the  same  relationship  t-o 

.bromanhydrocamphorouic  acid  that  camphanic  acid, 
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^~>aHn-COOH, 

does  to  bromocamplioi-ic  anliydride,  C8Hj3Br;(CO)2iO ;  it  is  the 
lactone  of  the  /3-hydroxy  acid,  and  is  formed  from  bromanhydro- 
camphoronic  acid  (see  above)  and  water ;  the  author  suggests  for 
it  the  name  camphoranic  acid.  "  /ii-Hydroxycamphoronic  acid," 
OH'CbHio*(COOH)3,  is  tribasic  ;  it  maybe  converted  into  the  lactone, 
and,  when  distilled,  yields  camphor aiiic  anhxjdride, 

?->C.H„<CO>o, 

which   melts  at   136—137^,  and  boils  at  175°  (10  mm.).       Liiaefhijlic 

camphor anate,   i  ^C6Hio(COOMe)2,  is  deposited  from  water  in  long 

needles,  from  niethylic  alcohol  in  rhombic  crystals,  melts  at  111°,  and 
is  formed  in  small  quantity  from  methylic  alcohol  and  bromanhydro- 
camphoronic  chloride.  The  methylic  hydrogen  salt,  formed  together  with 
the  preceding  compound,  is  deposited  from  water  in  rhombic  sphenoidal 
crystals  with  IH2O  and  melts  at  81 — 83°.  The  anhydi-ous  com- 
pound melts  at  183°,  and  is  deposited  from  ether  in  tetragonal  crys- 
tals. Most  of  the  preceding  compounds  have  been  examined 
crystallographically ;  an  account  of  the  results,  together  with  certain 
theoretical  conclusions,  will  be  given  later.  J.  B.  T. 

Some  Points  in  Stereochemistry.  By  Louis  Bolteault  {Bull. 
Sac.  Chim.,  1891?,  [3],  11,  356 — 359). — A  rejoinder  to  Combes  (this 
vol.,  i,  108).  The  author  maintains  that  it  is  possible  for  the  four 
valencies  of  a  cai'bon  atom  to  exist  in  one  plane,  and  that,  moreover, 
when  three  of  the  valencies  are  in  one  plane,  as  in  the  central  carbon 
atom  of  the  author's  formula  for  terebeuthene,  the  foiu'th  is  neces- 
sarily also  in  the  same  plane.  J\.  \V. 

Stereochemistry.  By  Ali'ikjx.-^e  Combes  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  189-4, 
[3],  11,  43G — 439). — A  repl}-  to  Bouveault  (preceding  abstract). 

Jx.  W. 

Essence  of  Ylang-ylang.  By  Albert  Reychler  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim., 
1891,  [3],  11,  407 — 412). — There  are  two  varieties  of  this  essence, 
oleum  Anonce  odoratissima;  and  oleum  Canangce ;  the  present  paper 
refers  to  the  former  ;  this,  Avhen  distilled  under  reduced  pressure, 
is  resolved  chieflv  into  two  fractions,  the  one  boiling  at  100 — 112^,  tlie 
other  at  130—146°. 

The  more  volatile  fraction  is  hydrolysed  by  alcoholic  potash  into 
benzoic  acid  and  a  phenol  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  unsaturated 
isomeride  of  geraniol  on  the  other.  Ylaugol,  CioHigO,  the  isomeride  of 
geraniol  (molecular  weight  by  cryoscopic  method),  boils  under  "28  mm. 
pressure  at  103 — 107°  ;  the  sp.  gr.  =  0-886  at  15° ;  the  sp.  rotatory 
power  in  alcoholic  solution  [ajo  =  —  20'7°.  The  refractive  index  at  15'o° 
is  [/i]d  =  1"472,  and  the  molecular  refractive  power  therefore  48'64,  a 
number  pointing  to  the  presence  of  two  ethylene  linkings  in  the  mole- 
cule, and  confirmed  by  the  i-elative  amount  of  iodine  absorbed.    Ylangol 
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is  oxidised  by  chromic  mixture  to  an  aldehydic  substance,  probably 
citral. 

The  fraction  boiling  at  130 — 146^  consists  probably  of  a  sesqui- 
terpene. The  author  is  proceeding  with  the  study  of  the  Cananga 
essence.  '  '^^-  "  • 

Constitution  of  Ring  Systems.  By  Willy  Marckwald  (Ber., 
1895,  28,  114—116  ;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  474). — The  author 
defends  the  conckisious  as  to  the  effect  of  reduction  on  the  properties 
of  various  ring-compounds,  given  in  his  previous  papers,  against  the 
criticism  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by  Bamberger  (Ber.,  27, 
.3427).  A.  H. 

Quinoline  Bases  in  Brown  Coal-tar.  By  Oscau  G.  Doebner 
(Ber.,  1895,  28, 106 — 107). — The  fraction  of  brown  coal-tar  which  boils 
between  220 — 280°  contains  quinoline  and  some  of  its  homologues. 
The  quinoline  may  be  isolated  by  the  recrystallisation  of  the  picrates 
prepai-ed  from  the  redistilled  fractions  of  this  portion  of  the  oil.  The 
homologues  have  not  yet  been  individually  separated.  A.  H. 

Derivatives  of  a-Quinoquinoline.  By  Ar\oli>  Reissekt  (Ber., 
1895     28     119 — 129). — The    name  quinoquinoline   is    ascribed  to   a 

.  ^  .    ^       .  ch:ch-c-ch    ^^ 

(hypothetical)  compound  of  the  formula  }^^.^ l\X    >t6fcii. 

Methyl  chloronicotinate  COOMe  :  CI  =  3  :  6  is  prepared  by  acting  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride  on  the  corresponding  hydroxy-acid,  and 
pouring  the  liquid  thus  obtained  into  methylic  alcohol.  It  forms 
stellate  groups  of  broad,  lusti-ous  needles  and  melts  at  86 — 89".  It 
has  a  stroug  odour  of  fennel.  Etho.vy nicotinic  acid,  [COOH  :  OEt  = 
3:6],  is  pre])arcd  by  boiling  chloi'onicotinic  acid  or  its  methylic  salt 
with  alcoholic  soda.     It  forms  small  crystals  melting  at  183°. 

Methylic  chloronicotinate  readily  undergoes  condensation  with 
anthranilic  acid  when  the  two  are  heated  together  at  170°.  The 
product  consists  of  methylic  cc.quinoqninolone-f-i-carhoxijlafe, 

COOMe-C5NH2<^^>C6H4, 

which  crystallises  in  clusters  of  small,  bright  yellow  needles,  melting 
at  176.  It  dissolves  readily  in  mineral  acids,  forming  salts  which  are 
not  decomposed  by  water.  Aqueous  alkalis  convert  it  into  the  acid, 
which  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  direct  condensation  of  the  chloro- 
iiicotinic  acid  with  anthranilic  acid.  a-Quinoqninolone- ft- carhoxylic 
acid  crystallises  in  small,  soft,  pale  yellow  needles,  which  melt  and 
decompose  at  318 — 319°.  The  freshly  precipitated  acid  readily 
dissolves  in  mineral  acids,  whereas  the  crystalline  acid  only  dissolves 
very  slowly.     The  crystalline  hariiim  salt  has  the  composition 

(;C,3H,N20,)J}a  +  4H2O. 

The  product  of  the  direct  condensation  of  chloronicotinic  acid  with 
anthranilic  acid   contains,  in  addition  to  the  acid  just   described,  a 
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compound    which     is     probably     :c-qninoqtimolo7ie-^-carboxyorthocar- 

This  substance  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  ammonia  and  is  pre- 
cipitated by  acids  as  a  yellow,  non-crystalline  mass,  which  is  almost 
insoluble  in  the  usual  solvents,  but  dissolves  in  concenti-ated  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acid  and  is  re-precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water.  It 
melts  at  336^.  When  boiled  with  aqueous  soda,  it  is  converted  into 
iinthranilic  acid  and  quinoquinolonecarboxylic  acid, 

CO 

c(.-Q,uinoquinolone,  C5NH3<^-j^rr^C6H4,  is  formed  when  quinoquino- 
lonecarboxylic acid  is  heated  above  its  melting  point.  It  crystallises 
in  light  yellow,  lustrous  needles,  melting  at  210°,  and  has  strongly 
marked  basic  properties.  Mineral  acids  dissolve  it  to  form  solutions 
which  have  a  strong  blue  fluorescence.  The  hydrochloride  forms  light 
yellow  needles  melting  at  292 — 293^.  The  platinochloride  melts  at 
248'^,  the  aurocMoride  at  236'°  and  the  pic  rate  a,t  238°.  Quinoquinolone 
is  not  affected  by  distillation  over  heated  zinc  dust,  by  treatment  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride  or  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  its 
alcoholic  solution.  Hydriodic  acid  at  220 — 230°  converts  it  into  a 
substance  which  crystallises  in  colourless,  lustrous  plates  or  broad 
needles,  and  melts  at  160°  ;  this  is  probably  diheiizoyloctohydro-cc-qnino- 

quinoline,  CsNHsBz-^^-x^-p^^CeHi.  .     „ 

Oxazines  of  the  Naphthalene  Series.   By  Friedeich  Kehrmaxx 
{Ber.,  1895,  28,  353—359;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  54^) .—Naphtho- 
ic 
pheiioxazone,  CioH50<^^^CcH4,  is  formed  when  orthamidophenol  is 

heated  with  hydroxynaphthaquinone  in  presence  of  80  per  cent, 
acetic  acid.  It  crystallises  from  benzene  in  red,  lustrous  prisms  and 
melts  at  191 — 192°.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  Diononiti-o-deri- 
vative,  which  crystallises  in  yellowish-brown  needles  and  melts  at 
232°.  When  the  preparation  of  naphthophenoxazone  is  carried  out 
in  alcoholic  solution,  the  orthohydroxyanilide,  CioHsOo'NH'CeHi'OH, 
is  formed ;  this  is  insoluble  in  benzene,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  red  needles  melting  at  187 — 188°.  Chloronaphthophenoxazone,  pre- 
pared from  chlorohydroxynaphtbaquinone,  crystallises  in  yellowish- 
red  needles  melting-  at  194 — 195°. 

.  .  N  . 

Naphthophenoxazime,      NH.CioH5<^^^C6H4,    is   obtained    by    the 

condensation  of  orthamidophenol  with  hydroxynaphthaquinonimide. 
It  crystallises  from  nitrobenzene  in  reddish-brown  plates  with  a 
metallic  lustre,  and  melts  at  242 — 243°.  When  boiled  with  acetic 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  naphthophenoxazone. 

Benzoylorthophenylenediamine  readily  reacts  with  the  naphthaqui- 
nones  to  form  substances  which  are  most  probably  anilides. 

The  naphthaquinone  henzoylamido-anilide,  C,oH.502*N'H'C6H4*NHBz, 
ci'ystallises  in  lustrous,  yellowish-red  needles  and  melts  at  238 — 239°. 
In  alcoholic  soda,  it  forms  a  violet  solution  which  becomes  blood-red 
when  boiled,  and  then  contains  the  sodium  compound  of  a-naphtho- 

VQL.  LXVIIl.    i.  t 
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eurliodole,  formed  by  the  removal  of  the  benzoyl-gronp,  followed  by 
condensation.  The  corresponding  anilide  from  chlorodihydroxy- 
naphthaquinone  crystallises  in  lustrous  tablets  melting  at  237°,  and 
resembles  the  compound  just  described  in  its  properties. 

yaphthoremriifiii  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydrochloride  of 
1:2:  4-amidodihydroxynaphthalene  (compare  this  vol.,  i,  237)  in 
water,  along  w-ith  an  excess  of  sodium  acetate  and  passing  air 
thi'ough  the  liquid.  A  pale  yellow  precipitate  is  first  produced 
which  soon  becomes  dark  coloured.  The  free  base,  isolated  from  the 
acetyl  derivative,  crystallises  in  dark  red  needles  with  a  greenish 
lustre,  and  forms  carmine  coloured  solutions  with  a  fiery  red 
fluorescence.  Acids  readily  convert  it  into  salts,  and  on  heating 
with  sulphuric  acid,  a  snJphonic  acid  is  produced,  the  alkali  salts  of 
which  are  blue  and  readily  soluble  in  water,  their  solutions  having  an 
intense  red  fluorescence.  The  acetyl  derivative  crystallises  from 
toluene  in  alizarin-red  needles.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  preparation 
of  naphthoresorufin,  the  pale  yellow  precipitate  which  is  first  formed 
consists  of  an  isomeric  hydrox3maphthaquinonimide  and  that  this 
then  reacts  with  a  molecule  of  the  unoxidised  base  to  form  dinaphtho- 
resorufin,  which  is  therefore  hydroxydinapthoxazone, 

CjoH,0<^>C,oH5(OH).  ^  g 

Derivatives  of  Hydrazine  having  a  Closed-chain  Structure. 

By  Theodor  Cl'RTIU.s  {J.pr.  Chem.,  1894,  [2],  50,  508 — 530  ;  compare 
Abstr.,  1893,  i,  299). — The  orientation  of  the  pyrazolone  derivatives 
dealt  with  in  this  paper  is  expressed  by  the  enumeration, 

1         2 

NH-N 
5      CH2'CH 

i  3 

3-Metliylpyrazolone  has  been  already  described  (Abstr.,  1889,  393)  ; 
it  forms  salts  with  both  acids  and  bases,  but  these  are  of  little 
stability. 

1  :S-Aretylmethylpijrazolone,  CiNoH^AcO,  is  the  sole  product  of  the 
action  of  acetic  anhydride  on  3-meth3'lpyrazolone ;  it  crystallises  in 
colourless  needles,  melts  at  140^,  and  i.s  insoluble  in  ether  and  benzene 
but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water ;  it  behaves  as  a  feeble  acid, 
giving  a  colourless  silver  salt. 

4:ti-Iso7nfroi-iomethylpyrazolone,  OH'N!C4N2H40,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitrons  acid  on  3-methylpyrazolone,  crystallises  in  yellow 
needles,  melts  at  194%  and  dissolves  somewhat  ea.sily  in  cold  water 
and  in  alcohol.  It  behaves  as  a  posverful  acid  and  yields  a  silver  salt ; 
this  crystalli.ses  in  dark  red  needles,  and  reacts  with  ethylic  iodide  at 
115 — 120^  forming  the  corresponding  e/%Z/c  salt,  which  crystallises  in 
yellow  needles. 

4 :  '■i-Benzylidenemethylpyrazolone,  CHPhlCiNaHiO,  i.s  prepared  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  the  pyrazolone  with  bcnzahiehyde  in  molecular 
proportion,  and  crystalli.sing  the  product  from  alcohol ;  it  is  a  brick- 
red,  crystalline  powder,  melts  at  204'^  and  is  insoluble  in  water. 
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3-Phenylpyrazolone,  CsNgHsPhO,  is  prepared  by  warming  a  mixture 
of  hydrazine  hydrate  (13  grams)  and  ethylic  benzoylacetate  (50  grams) 
in  alcohol  (150  grams),  and  subsequently  cooling.  It  crystallises  in 
thick,  colourless  prisms,  melts  and  decomposes  at  236',  and  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  ether  or  benzene.  It  gives  sparingly  soluble 
precipitates  in  solutions  of  salts  of  the  heavy  metals.  The  hydro- 
chloride,  CgNjHjO.HCl,  crystallises  in  silky  needles  and  melts  and 
decomposes  at  195°  ;  it  dissociates  -when  exposed  to  the  air.  \:Z-Acetyl- 
■pheuylpyrazolone,  C9X2H7ACO,  crystallises  in  thick,  colourless  prisms, 
melts  at  121°,  and  is  sparingly  soluble.  4 :  S-Isonitrosophenylpyrazo- 
lone  crystallises  in  long,  yellow  needles,  and  gives  a  yellow,  insoluble, 
silver  salt. 

Ethylic  3  :  4-viethylpyrazoloneacetate,  C3jS'2H2MeO-CH2*COOEt,  is 
prepared  by  adding  hydrazine  hydrate  (3'5  grams)  to  ethylic  aceto- 
succinate  (15  grams),  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  absolute 
alcohol,  and  warming.  It  crystallises  in  silvery  laminte,  and  large, 
colourless  tables,  melts  at  166°,  and  dissolves  in  hot  water  and  hot 
alcohol,  but  only  sparingly  in  benzene  or  ether. 

4i-Bis-S-methylpyrazolone,  NH<  ^TTrixT       tj A~^r^  >NH>  is  the  pro- 

duct  obtained  when  ethylic  diacetosuccinate  (1  mol.)  reacts  with 
hydrazine  hydrate  (2  mols.)  in  alcohol ;  it  crystallises  in  minute, 
snow-white  tablets,  decomposes  at  250°,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  ; 
dilute  acids  decompose  it,  hydrazine  being  separated,  but  it  is  very 
stable  in  the  presence  of  alkalis  ;  it  reduces  ammoniacal  silver  solu- 
tion, but  not  Fehling's  solution ;  aqueous  ferric  chloride  coloui's  it 
violet. 

When  ethylic  diacetosuccinate  and  hydrazine  hydrate,  in  mole- 
cular proportion,  are  heated  together  in  alcohol,  a  compound  which 
crystallises  in  colourless  needles  and  melts  at  68 — 69°  is  obtained. 
This  can  be  distilled  unchanged  at  35  mm.  pressure  ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
separates  hydrazine  from  it.  Fehling's  solution  is  not  altered  by 
it;  silver  nitrate  gives  a  dirty  yellow  precipitate.  The  formula  and 
constitution  of  the  compound  are  only  matter  of  conjecture  at 
present. 

Levulinic  hydrazide,  COMe-CHo-CHa'CO-NH-XHa,  is  prepared  by 
gently  warming  ethylic  levulinate,  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of 
alcohol,  with  hydrazine  hydrate,  in  molecular  proportion  ;  on  cooling, 
the  new  compound  separates  in  the  form  of  lustrous,  colourless  laminae. 
It  crystallises  from  water  in  large,  colourless  prisms,  melts  at  82°  and 
dissolves  in  cold  water  and  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  is  neutral, 
gives  no  precipitate  with  benzaldehyde,  and  does  not  reduce  mercuric 
oxide  or  Fehling's  solution.  It  dissolves  in  both  acids  and  alkalis, 
yielding  hydrazine  when  warmed  with  the  former.  The  hydrazide 
very   readily  loses  a   molecule    of    water,   becoming    the    anhydride, 

2         1 

3-methylpyridazinone* ,    CMe<^  >C0,  which  crystallises  from 

3  OH2'GH2      6 

4        0 

*  Previously  called  S-metlavlpyridazolcne  {Ber.,  1893,  26,  408). 
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benzene  in  nacreous  lamiuaj,  melts  at  94°,  and  can  be  distilled  at 
the  ordinary  pressure  ;  it  yields  an  isoniti'oso-derivative  with  nitrous 
acid,  and  is  decomposed  by  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  separation 
of  hydrazine. 

Eihylic  3-plieiiylpyrida:inone-5-ca)-hoxylate,  C4N2H4PhO*COOEt,  is 
formed  when  etbylic  /3-benzoylisosuccinate  and  hydrazine  hydrate  in 
molecular  proportion  a:'e  mixed  in  well  cooled  alcohol ;  it  crystallises 
in  lonf^,  silky,  colourless  needles,  melts  at  156  ,  and  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  hot  water.  It  yields  hydi'azine  when  heated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  but  it  does  not  reduce  Fehliug's  solution.  The  corres- 
pondino:  acid  is  a  colourless,  crystalline  powder,  which  melts  at 
ll(j — 117",  dissolves  freely  in  hot  water,  and  has  a  stronof  acid  reaction. 
The  hydrazide  of  the  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  theethylic  salt  with 
iiydrazine  hj'drate  ;  it  crystallises  in  long,  colourless  prisms,  decom- 
poses at  190',  and  dissolves  in  hot  water  and  alcohol ;  it  reduces 
Fehling's  solution,  yields  hydrazine  hydrate  when  treated  with  alkalis, 
and  gives  a  condensation  product  with  bcnzaldehyde. 

S-Phenijlpyridaziiinne,  C4N2H3PhO,  from  methylic  /S-benzoylprojii- 
onate  and  hydrazine  hydrate,  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms  and 
needles,  melts  at  149 — 150",  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  solvents. 
It  is  neutral  and  is  decomposed  with  difficulty  by  hot  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  yielding  hydrazine;  it  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution. 

A.  G.  B. 

Pyrazoline  and  its  Derivatives.  By  Theodor  Curtius  and  F. 
AViKsix.;  (J.pr.  Chevi.,  1894,  [2],  50,  581—554  ;  compare  Abstr..  1893, 

5  4 

299). — Pyrazoline,    NH<^     nrr'    is  best  prepared  by  dissolving 

3 

acraldehyde  in  three  times  its  weight  of  ether,  cooling,  and  dropping 
in  rather  more  than  the  calculated  quantity  of  hydrazine  hydrate. 
The  lower  aqueous  layer  is  saturated  with  hydrochloi-ic  acid,  and 
evaporated  at  70'^'  until  the  bulk  of  the  hydrazine  has  separated  as 
dichloride  ;  on  further  evaporation  over  caustic  potash,  the  pyrazoline 
hydrochloride  crystallises.  This  is  purified  by  washing  Avith  strong 
alcohol,  crystallisation  from  water,  and  precipitation  from  absolute 
alcohol  by  ether.  The  yield  is  about  50  per  cent.  The  hydrazine  is 
also  conveniently  removed  by  shaking  with  bcnzaldehyde  in  an  aoid 
solution,  whereby  benzalazine  is  precipitated  ;  the  excess  of  bcnzalde- 
hyde maybe  reiiioved  by  ether.  The  hydrochloride  is  finally  distilled 
with  caustic  potash. 

Pyrazoline  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  characteristic,  amine-like  odour, 
recalling  that  of  cacao.  It  boils  at  144°,  and  is  volatile  with  steam 
and  with  ether  vapour.  It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water  and 
alcohol,  but  is  somewhat  less  soluble  in  ether.  It  forms  a  cloud  with 
hydrogen  chloride,  and  becomes  yellow  in  the  air,  at  the  same  time 
evolving  gas,  but  no  pyrazole  is  formed.  It  gives  a  white  silver  salt ; 
it  does  not  reduce  Feiiliiij^'s  solution. 

The  hydrochloride,  CgHcN^.HCl,  crystallises  in  large,  colourless 
prisms,  melts  at  130",  and  dissolves  easily  in  water  but  sparingly  in 
cold  alcohol,  and  hardly  at  all  in  ether.     Its  solutions,  even  when  very 
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dilute,  colour  woofly-fibre  intensely  yellow.  Tiie  sidijJui'e,  plxtiuo- 
chloride,  and /)tV;/-afe  (m.  p.  180^)  are  described. 

Pyrazoline  shows  great  resi.staiice  to  the  aotiou  of  mineral  acids,  a 
fact  which  favours  the  view  that  il  fs  a  closed  chain  compound,  and 
forbids  the  assumption  that  it  is  identical  with  acraldeliydeliydrazine. 
When  boiled  with  concentrated  aqueous  alkalis,  about  10  per  cent,  of 
its  nitrogen  is  evolved  as  amnionici.  Most  oxidising  agents  oxidise 
pyrazoline  drastically,  causing  an  evolution  of  nitrogen,  but  by  the 
action  of  bromine  on  the  base  or  its  hydrochloride,  suspended  in 
chloroform,  pyrazole  is  produced  ;  on  the  other  hand,  bromopyrazole 
is  the  product  of  the  action  of  bromine  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
hydrochloride.  The  connection  between  pyrazoline  and  pyrazole  is 
thus  established. 

Benzaldehyde  combines  enert^etically  with  pyrazoline,  water  being 
eliminated.  AzobeHzeui-pyrazoliue,  PhX!N*C3X2H.5,  formed  by  the 
interaction  of  diazobenzene  chloride  and  pyrazoline  hydrochloride, 
crystallises  in  large,  flat,  brick-red  prisms,  and  melts  at  80°. 

o-Methyl-h-dimethylpiirazoiine,  C/^\e,^itL..^^  is  obtained  when  mesityl 
oxide  and  hydrazine  hydrate,  in  molecular  proportion,  are  mixed, 
the  product  e.^tracted  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  distilled 
under  diminished  pressure.  It  is  a  colourless  oil  of  basic  properties 
and  characteristic  odour,  and  is  decomposed  by  air ;  it  is  freely 
soluble  in  Avater,  alcohol,  and  ether;  with  silver  nitrate,  its  solutions 
yield  a  Avhite  precipitate  Avhich  dissolves  on  warming.  The  hydrv- 
chloride,  C6HijX2,HCl,  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  and  melts  and 
decompo.ses  at  170°.  The  picrate  (m.  p.  138°),  the  mercuric  chloride 
compound,  C6H,2l^2,2HgCl2,  the  idatinochloride  (m.  p.  186°),  and  the 
methiodide  (m.  p.  164''),  are  also  described. 

1  :  o-Beiizoyhnethyl-o  dimetJiylpyraztili )ie,  CsN^HnBz,  from  benzoic 
chloride  and  the  pyrazoline,  crystalli.'^es  in  colourless,  felted  needlee, 
and  melts  at  236°. 

A  compound,  CiJii^(,0\2,  forming  colourless  crystals,  melHrg  at 
223^,  and  freely  soluble  in  water,  was  obtained  as  a  bye-product  in 
the  preparation  of  1-phenylpyrazoline. 

BenzyUdene-l-pheuy/pyrazolinp,  CHPh!C3XoH3Ph,  the  condensation 
produce  of  benzaldebyde  with  1-phenylpyrazoline,  is  a  white  powder, 
and  melts  at  235°.  A  second  modihcation  was  obtained  in  the  form 
of  an  ochre-yelloAv  powder  of  ill-detined  melting  point. 

Isonitroso-V-phenylpyrazoline,  C^XjHsPhiNOH,  crystallises  in  small, 
brick-red  needles,  and  melts  at  1-48°.  Benzeiieazo-l-pheiiiilpyrazoHne, 
C;,X2H4Ph'X2Ph,  crystallises  in  brilliant,  purple-red  needles,  melting 
at  156°;  its  hydrochloride  is  described. 

When  hydrogen  chloride  is  passed  into  an  ethereal  solution  of 
1-pheny  I  pyrazoline,  hi  xphenylpyrazoline  hydrochloride,  Ci^H.i,iX4,HC!(r), 
separates  as  a  greenish  oil,  which  crystallises  in  slender,  colourless 
needles.  It  rapidly  loses  hydi'ogen  chloride,  even  in  air;  its  acid 
solutions  in  alcohol  and  benzene  are  dark  green  by  reflected  light, 
but  purple-red  by  transmitted  light;  it  melts  at  175°.  The  corre- 
sponding ha.<e  crystallises  in  yellow^  needles,  melts  at  2:^1°,  and 
dissolves  freely  in  hot  benzene,  hut  only  spaiingly  in  ether,  and  not 
in  water.      The   ethereal  solati<'n  ha-^   a  blue  fluorescence.     The  base 

t  2 
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dissolves  in  glacial  acetic  acid  forming  a  clieri*j-red  solution,  whilst 
with  strong  sulphui'ic  acid  it  yields  a  cherry-red  or  blue  solution,  and 
with  strong  nitric  acid  an  indigo-blue  solution. 

A  compound  of  the  formula  CjHnXoI  is  obtained  from  allylic  iodide 
and  hydrazine  hvdrate  ;  it  forms  colourless  crystals,  and  melts  at  102°. 

A.  G.  B. 

Action  of  Ethylic   Diazoacetats    on    Unsaturated  Ethylic 

Salts.  By  EorAHD  ikciiNKR  and  August  Papexoieck  {Ber.,  189."),  28, 
•2'2\ — •J'il). — Ethylic  diazoacetate  and  benzylideneacetoacetate,  when 
boiled  together  for  three  or  four  days  at  50 — -75°,  condense  to  form 
ethylic  pheyiylacetijlpyrazolinedicarhoxylate,  probably 

NiZZlC-COOEt 
^CHPh-CAc-COOEt' 

this  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  and  melts  at  76°;  \i&  phenyl- 
hydrazone  cry.stallises  from  alcohol  in  needles  melting  at  135 — 136", 
from  ether  in  plates  melting  at  110 — 111°.  On  hydrolysis  of  the 
ethylic  salt,  the  free  acid  with  2H2O  is  obtained  ;  this  forms  a  di- 
phenylliydrazide  and  a  calcium  salt  with  5H2O  ;  its  silver  salt,  when 
heated  in  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride,  vields  5-phenylp3-razolc 
(Abstr.,  1893,  i,  282;  this  vol.,  i,  192).  When  the  ethylic  salt  i.s 
distilled  under  25  mm.  pressure,  an  oil  passes  over  at  230 — 2-12'';  this 
solidifies  to  colourless  plates  melting  at  101°  ;  it  does  not  contain 
nitrogen.  C.  F.  B. 

Phenometadiazins  Derivatives.  By  August  Bisculer  and  Martin 
Lang  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  279—293;  compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  609)  — 
Pheno-/3-methylmetadiaziue  lias  been  previously  described  (Abstr., 
1891,  745).  It  is  not  affected  by  dilute  permanganate,  but  chromic  acid 
in  acetic  acid  solution  converts  it  into  phe)io-/3-metliylhydroxymetadi- 

NzZIZlCMc 
azine,  C6ll4<C^^^,j  .Jj-       >  which  crystallises  in  white,  silky  needles, 

and  inelts  at  23P5 — 232^.  It  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  sub- 
.'-tance  described  by  Weddige  (Abstr.,  1887,  lO-lo)  as  anh^-dj-oacetyl- 
orthaniidobenzamide.  The  'plaiinocJilorlde  decomposes  above  30U°, 
and  the  dirhromate  deflagrates  at  175 — 176'.  Propionic  anhydride 
converts  orthamidobenzaldehyde  into  an  oil  which,  on  treatment 
with  alcoholic  ammonia,  yields  '■pheno-ft-ethybneladiaziue ;  this  is  a 
vi  How.  oily  liquid,  which  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  10899  at  20^,  and  boils  at 
247—249°  (722  mm.).  The  hydrochloride,  C,„H,„N..HC1  -r  HoO,  is 
ulitained  by  passing  hydrogen  chloride  into  an  etliereal  solution  of 
the  metadiazine.  Pheiio-/3-i'l/iyl-cc-hydro.ryM,f'tadiazi)ie  may  l)e  sublimed 
ill  snow-white,  woolly  needles,  melting  at  227 — 228  '.  Fhoto-ii-norinal- 
'/> ropylmetadiazine  boils  at  257 — 259',  and  also  forms  a  Jtydrochlorida 
and  a  plaiinochJoride.  Its  hydroxy-cinnpoiind  ci-ystallises  in  white, 
bulky  needles,  whi(;h  m^jlt  at  2U6°.  The  plat i,mi chloride  crystallises 
well.  Pheno-f3-i8opr<ij)yh,)f'tadiaziuc  boils  at  25.3 — 255°,  whilst  tho 
corresponding  hydroxy-deriialire  crystallises  in  concentric  groups  of 
white  needles,  melting  at  195 — 196°. 

Benz  ylamidohenzaldehyde,  NHBz'CgHi'CHO,  forms  stellate  groups 
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of  yellowish-white,  slender  needles,  melting  at  73 — 7-iP.  Pheno-/:i- 
phenylmetadiazine  has  been  previously  described  by  Gabriel  and 
Jansen  (Abstr.,  1890,  14 12).  The  hydmcltluride  crystallises  in  needles, 
and  is  decoruposed  by  warm  water.  The  plati/iochloride  and  picrate 
are  crystalline.  Pheno-ft-plientjlhiidroxymetadiaziiie  forms  lustrous, 
white  needles,  and  melts  at  "285 — ^SG"^.  Plieno-li-henzylmt'tadiaziyie  is 
an  odourless,  yellow,  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  59 — 60°,  but 
could  not  be  obtained  quite  pure.  The  hydroxy-compound  forms 
slender,  matted  needles,  melting  at  177°. 

Formylamidobeuzaldehyde  could  not  be  obtained  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  In  order  to  prepai^e  phenometadiazine  itself,  ethoxalyl- 
orthamidobenzaldehyde,  COOEt'CO-NH*C6H4'CHO,  was  prepared  by 
the  action  of  ethoxalyl  chloride  on  the  aldehyde.  This  crystallises 
in  long,  silky  needles,  melting  at  190°,  and  on  hydrolysis  yields  the 
corresponding  oxainic  acid,  which  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of 
needles,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  about  103 — lG-1^.  As  the 
formyl-compound  could  not  be  obtained  from  it,  the  acid  was  treated 
directly  with  alcoholic  ammonia ;  in  this  way,  a  small  amount  of  a 
yellow  oil  was  obtained,  which  had  the  characteristic  smell  of  the 
phenometadiazines,  resembling  that  of  mice,  and  had  the  composition 
of  phenometadiazine.  The  amount  obtained  was  too  small  for  any 
further  experiments. 

When  crude  pheuylacetylorthamidobenzaldehyde  is  treated  with 
alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  a  substance  which  crystallises  in  white 
needles  and  melts  at  234 — 235°.  This  compound,  which  is  probably 
phenylhydroxyquinoline,  is  being  farther  investigated.  A.  H. 

Semicarbazide.  By  Johaxxes  Thiele  and  Otto  Staxge  (Amialen, 
1S94,  283.  1—46 ;  compare  Abstr.,  1891,  452,  and  1894.  i,  165).— 
Orthcniitrohenzylidenes-viicarbazide,  NHo-CO-XH-XiCH-CfiHi-XOo,  is 
obtained  by  adding  orthonitrobenzaldehyde  dissolved  in  alcohol  to  an 
aqueous  scluti(m  of  semicarbazide  hydrochloride.  It  crystallises  in 
lemon-yellow  needles,  which  melt  and  decompose  at  256°;  the  solu- 
tion in  hot  soda  is  red.  Metanitrohenzylldtnesemicarhazide  forms  pale 
yellow  needles,  which  melt  at  246°,  and  dissolve  in  hot  soda  with 
development  of  a  yellowish-browu  coloration.  Faranitrohenzylideue- 
semicarhazide  separates  from  hot  alcohol  in  yellowish-white  crystals, 
melting  at  221"  ;  it  crystallises  from  water  in  lemon-yellow  needles 
containing  2H.,0.     The  sodium  salt  is  brownish-red. 

1  :  2-I}ipheuylhydro:rytriazine,    ^■^npi^.r'pu^^'»    is    obtained     by 

boiling  a  solution  of  semicarbazide  hydrochloride,  which  has  been 
neutralised  with  magnesium  carbonate,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
benzile  (1  mol.)  for  15  hours;  it  crystallises  in  pale  yellow  needles, 
and  melts  at  218°.  The  ethyl  ether  forms  colourless  needles,  meltino: 
at  1U5\ 

Ethylic  acetoacefate-semicarbazide,  XH.-CO-XH-XlCMe-CH/COOEt, 
is  prepared  by  agitating  the  solution  of  semicarbazide  hydrochloride 
Avith  ethylic  acetoacetate  in  pi-esence  of  sodium  acetate  ;  it  melts  at 
129'.  When  warmed  with  ammoniacal  silver  solution,  the  substance 
IS  oxidised,  and  evolution  of   gas  takes  place;  potassium  permanga- 
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nate  is  decolorised  on  heating'.     Hjdrnofen  cyanide  does  not  give  rise 

to  an  additive  compound.    When  heated  at  120^,  ethylic  acetoacetate- 

semicarbazide  is   converted  into   ^-metliylpyivizolone,    which    is    also 

formed  on  boiling  the  aqueous  solution. 

NZIZIZIZllCMe 
S-Methylpiirazoloyiel-carhouaniide,      •  ,^„,ttt  n  /^^^CHo,    is    pro- 
^■^''  N(C0NH2)-C0  ^ 

duced  when  the  foivgoing  compound  i-e mains  in  contact  with  ammo- 
nia for  tAvo  days  ;  the  residue  obtained  on  evaporating  the  liquid  in 
a  vacuum,  is  di.ssolved  in  cold  methylic  alcohol,  and  precipitated  with 
ether.  The  substance  melts  at  192°,  and  is  converted  into  methylpyrazo- 
lone  when  the  aqueous  solution  is  warmed.  Ferric  chloride  develops  a 
blue  coloration,  which  becomes  brown  when  heated. 
Ethylic  S-methylpyrazolone- 1  -carbonyl-/3-amidocrofonate, 

N:CMe 
COOEt-CH:CMe-XH-CO-N— CO"^       " 

is  obtained  by  agitating  semicarbazide  hydrochloride  with  excess  of 
ethylic  acetoacetate  in  presence  of  soda ;  it  foims  small  prisms, 
which  melt  and  decompose  at  176°.  Ferric  chloride  produces  an 
intense  blue  coloration.  The  swUum  salt  is  colourless.  When 
distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  the  substance  is  decomposed  into 
ethylic  acetoacetate,  ammonia,  carbonic  anhjdride,  and  methyl- 
jiyrazolone. 

Carhonami'Johydrazoimhutyronitrile,  NHa'CO'NH'NH'CMej'CN",  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  cyanide  on  acetone- semicarbazide, 
and  crystallises  in  prisms,  which  melt  at  144°.  It  has  powerful 
reducing  properties,  and  is  decomposed  into  hydrogen  cyanide  and 
acetone-semicarbazide  when  the  aqueous  solution  is  heated  on  the 
water  bath. 

Cat  ho7iamidoazoisohutyronit rile,  NHo'CO'NIlSr'CMei'CX,  is  obtained 
by  oxidising  the  hydrazo-compound  with  potassium  permanganate  in 
presence  of  sulpliuric.acid  ;  it  forms  lemon-yellow  plates,  which  melt 
at  78°.  It  is  decomposed  by  cold,  dilute  alkalis,  with  liberation  of 
nitrogen,  carbonic  anhydride,  ammonia,  and  isopropylic  cyanide. 

Carhonauiidohydrazoisobutyramide,  ]S'Ha"CO-XH"Ntl'CMe2*CONH.2, 
is  formed  b}-  the  action  of  funiiug  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  nitrile  ; 
it  melts  and  decomposes  at  20-j — 206°.  When  oxidised  with  pota.*- 
sium  permanganate,  it  yields  carbonamidoazoinohutyramide,  which 
separates  from  hot  water  in  deep  yellow  crystals,  and  melts  and 
decomposes  at  151°. 

Carhaminazoimidc,  NHj'CO'X^,  is  obtained  by  adding  sodium  nitrite 
(1  mol.)  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  scmicarbizide  liydrochloridc  ;  it 
crystallises  in  large  pri.sms,  which  melt  at  92 — 93°.  The  aqueous 
solntion  is  acid,  and  yields  azoimide  when  boiled.  Mercuric  chloride 
pi'oduces  a  white  precipitate.  The  dry  solid  is  volatile,  and  ex])lodeH 
when  heated.  One  half  the  total  rjnantit}'  of  nitrogen  is  liberated  by 
u  cold  solution  of  stannous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
colonrless,  highly  explosive,  silver  salt  is  insoluble  in  water  ;  it 
di.ssolve.s  in  ammonia  and  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  whilst  concentrated 
acid  decomposes  it  into   silver  azoimide,  carbonic   anhydride,    and 
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ammonia.  CarbaminazoiTiiide  is  also  formed  by  the  aotioij  of  nitrous 
acid  on  hydrazodicarbonamide. 

Hydrazodicarhonimide  (urazole),    !  '>NH,  is  obtained  by  heat- 

ing hydrazocarbonamide  at  200°  for  five  hours  ;  it  melts  at  244'^.  The 
aqueous  solution  has  powerful  reducing  properties,  and  yields  a 
white  precipitate  with  mercuric  chloride  ;  cupric  acetate  produces  a 
green  precipitate.  Oxidising  agents  develop  a  red  coloration,  due  to 
the  formation  of  azodicarbonimide,  which,  however,  has  not  been 
isolated,  owing  to  its  extreme  volatility  and  unstable  character.  The 
silver  salt  is  colourless,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  light ;  the  sodium 
salt  separates  from  water  in  small  plates,  which  contain  2H2O.  The 
phenyl  derivative,  liydrazodicarhonanil.  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrazodicarbonamide  and  aniline  hydrochloride  (1  mol.)  at 
220°  for  four  hours,  diphenylcai'bamide  being  formed  at  the  same 
time.  It  crystallises  from  water  in  prisms,  and  melts  at  203".  The 
silver  salt  is  pale  yellow.      Oxidising  agents   convert  it  into  tJH'  azo- 

derivative,  'i     ^NPh,  a  dark  red  solid,  having  a  pungent  odour. 
JS  'UO 

M.  O.  F. 

7-Conime.  By  Albebt  Ladexbukg  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  163 — 105). — 
When  4  grams  of  Z-coniine  are  mixed  with  2  grams  of  fZ-coiuine  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  no  change  of  specific  gravity  occurs,  but 
there  is  a  fall  of  temperature.  This  last  must  be  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  endothermic  compound,  and  r-coni'ine  is  thus  a  com- 
pouud,  and  not  a  mere  mixture,  of  the  two  optically  active  varieties, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  the  same  specific  gravity  as  these.  It 
is  consequently  not  necessary,  as  E.  Fischer  thinks  it  to  be,  that  a 
racemic  compound  should  have  physical  properties  different  from 
those  of  its  active  components. 

d-  and  i-coni'ine  have  respectively  1*4548  and  1"4581  as  their 
indices  of  refraction  for  the  D  line  at  15°,  and  they  dissolve  to  the 
extent  of  1-80  and  1-93  parts  in  100  of  water.  C.   F.  B. 

Conium  Alkaloids.  By  Kichacd  Wolffensteix  {Ber.,  1895.  28. 
302 — 305;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  627). — The  author  has  detected 
coniceine  in  a  specimen  of  coni'ine,  prepared  irova.  Conium  maculatiim. 
This  is  identical  with  the  7-coniceine  described  by  Hof mann  (Abstr., 
1885,  562).  The  hydrochloride  melts  at  143°,  the  hydrohroinide  at 
139°,  and  the  hydriodide  at  102°.  The  stannochloride  crystallises  in 
plates,  melting  at  about  215°  ;  the  picrate  melts  at  62°,  and  the  Mrro- 
chloride  at  69 — 70°.  Coniceine  is  about  17  times  as  poisonous  as 
coniine,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  uncertain  effect  of  coniine  when 
administered  may  be  due  to  an  unsuspected  presence  of  coniceine. 

Coniceine  is  optically  inactive,  and  is  not  resolved  into  active  com- 
ponents by  fractional  crystallisation  with  dextrotartaric  acid.  It 
follows  from  this  that  the  ethylcTre  bond  must  be  between  the  asym- 
metric carbon  atom  of  coniine  and  a  neighbouring  atom,  so  that  its 

PIT  •PTT 
constitutional  formula  will  be  NH<        '.  ^     '>CH2.  A.  H. 

CPr.GH'" 
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Cinchotenine.  By  Zdknko  H.  Skraup  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 12—16).— 
A  preliniiiiaiy  notice  ;  the  full  paper  is  to  appear  in  the  Monatshefte. 
Quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonine,  and  cinchonidine  are  known  to  yield 
"  tenines  "  and  formic  acid  when  cautiously  oxidised  with  perman- 
ganate;  cinchonine,  C19H22N2O,  for  example,  yields  cinchotenine, 
CigHioNoOg.  It  is  also  known  that  they  are  di-tertiary  bases,  and.  that 
they  contain  a  hydroxyl  group.  This  is  now  shown  to  be  true  of  the 
*'  tenines  "'  also,  in  particular  of  cinchotenine,  the  ethylic  salt  of  which 
(see  below)  forms  a  compound  with  two  molecules  of  ethylic  iodide  ; 
this  is  not  decomposed  by  alkali  carbonates.  It  yields  a  benzoyl 
derivative.  Further,  the  "  tenines  "  contain  a  carboxyl  group,  for 
they,  as  well  as  their  benzoyl  derivatives,  form  metallic  salts ;  they 
also  yield  ethylic  salts,  and  acid  chlorides.  They  do  not  form 
additive  compounds  with  hydrogen  iodide,  whereas  the  alkaloids 
from  which  they  are  derived,  do  so;  it  is  thus  probable  that  these 
alkaloids  contain  an  unsaturated  (vinyl)  group,  •CH;CH2,  as  a  side 
chain,  and  that  this  group  is  converted  into  carboxyl  and  formic  acid 
when  the  alkaloids  are  oxidised  to  "  tenines."  Moreover,  the  bases 
that  occur  in  the  commercial  alkaloids,  and  contain  in  the  molecule 
2  atoms  of  hydrogen  more  than  these  (cinchotine,  ifec),  probably  have 
an  ethyl  group  in  place  of  this  vinyl  group.  Finally,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  relation  of  cincholeupone,  C9H17NO0  (formed  by  oxidation 
of  cinchotine),  meroquinine,  C9H15NO2  (by  oxidation  of  cinchonine)^ 
and  cincholeuponic  acid,  C8H13NO4,  is  that  of  dihydroalkalo'id  to 
alkaloid  to  "  tenine  ;  "  for  example,  of  cinchotine  :  cinchonine  :  cincho- 
tenine. C.  F.  B. 

History  of  Aconitine.  By  IMartin  Frelnd  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 
192 — 195). — Contioversial  note  in  reply  to  Dunstan's  claim  to 
priority  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  308). 

Cytisine  and  Ulexine.  By  Pieter  C.  Plugge  {Arch.  Pharm., 
1894,  232,  557 — 55^)  and  by  AiibUED  Partheil  (ibid.,  558 — 559; 
compare  Partheil,  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  119,  and  1894,  i,  558). — A  question 
of  priority. 

Pseudopelletierine.  By  Charles  Tanret  (Bull.  Soc.  Ghim., 
1894,  [3J,  11,  422 — 423). — A  protest  against  the  substitution,  by 
Ciamician  and  Silber  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  154),  of  the  name  granatonine 
for  that  of  pseudopelletierine.  Jn.  W. 

Chondroitin- sulphuric  acid.  By  Carl  T.  Moknki;  (Zc.l.l.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1895,  20,  '.')'>7 — .')G4). — This  subst;ince,  originally  named  chon- 
droitic  acid,  is  an  ethereal  hydrogen  sulphate,  and  has  been  found  in 
certain  forms  of  cartilage.  The  present  research  shows  tliat  all  kinds 
of  cartilage,  from  20  different  situations  in  the  body,  and  also  cartila- 
ginous tumours  or  enchondromata  yield  it.  It  is,  moreover,  a  sub- 
stance characteristic  of  cartilage,  and  is  not  yielded  by  any  other 
tissue  of  the  body,  14  of  which  were  investigated.  W.  D.  H. 

Coagulation  of    Proteids  by  Mechanical    Means.      By  W. 

Pa.msde\   (Archiv.  fin-  Anat.  u.   Phynvil. ;  physiol.  Ahlh.,  1894,  517 — 
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534). — By  mecliaiiical  means,  such  as  shaking  with  sand,  or  even 
pouring  from  one  test-tube  to  another,  a  solution  of  egg-white  deposits 
insoluble  proteid,  reminding  one  of  fibrin  filaments,  which  also  it 
resembles  in  its  difiiculty  of  solubility.  By  prolonged  shaking,  96  per 
cent,  of  the  proteid  present  was  separated.  Other  proteids  behave 
similarly,  but,  as  a  rule,  in  a  less  degree,  namely,  egg  globulin,  vitellin, 
the  proteids  of  blood-plasma,  myosinogen,  potato  proteid,  plant 
vitellin,  alkali  albumin,  and  some  specimens  of  caseinogen. 

W.  D.  H. 

Crystallisation  of  Serum  Albumin.  By  August  Gurber 
(Sifzungsb.  Wilrzhurger  Phys.  ined.  Ges.,  1894). — Crystals  of  serum- 
albumin  may  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  some  weeks  from  the  serum 
of  horse's  blood  by  Hofmeister's  method.  A  new  method,  not  yet 
divulged,  has  enabled  the  author  to  obtain  them  more  rapidly ;  the 
crystals  indicate  that  there  are  three  albumins  in  the  serum.  They 
could  not  be  obtained  from  ox  serum.  W.  D,  H. 

The  Combination  of  Sulphur  in  Albumin.  By  Eugex  Bau- 
MAXN  (Virchoio's  Archiv,  1894,  138,  560 — 562). — Answer  to  the 
foregoing.      By  Ernst  Salkowski  (ibid.,  562 — 564).     Polemical. 

Sulphur  in  various  Keratin  Substances.  By  P.  Mohr  (Zeit. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1895,  20,  408 — i06). — Different  authors  give  different 
percentages  of  sulphur  in  different  keratins.  In  the  present  research, 
keratin  was  prepared  from  various  sources,  and,  as  the  following 
table  shows,  the  variations  in  the  percentage  of  sulphur  are  consider- 
able. 


Source  of  keratin. 

Sulphur 
per  cent. 

Source  of  keratin. 

Sidpliur 
per  cent. 

Woman's  hair — dark  blonde  . . 

4-95 
5-34, 
4-98 
5-32 
4  01 
4-35 
3-56 
3-59 

Sheep's  wool 

3-68 

Girl's  hau" — dark  brown 

Boy's  hair — red  blonde 

Goose  feathers 

Pig's  hoof 

2-59— 3  16 
2-69 

Boy's  hair — red 

Calf's  hoof 

3 '57 

Rabbit's  bair 

Ox  hoof,  white    

Ox  hoof,  black 

3*49 

Calf's  hair 

3  -45 

Horsehair 

Pig's  hair 

W.  D.  H. 

Amyloid.  By  Armix  Tschermak  (Zeit.  pliysiol.  Chem.,  1895,  20, 
343 — 356). — The  substance  called  amyloid  by  Virchow,  which  occurs 
in  a  certain  form  of  pathological  degeneration,  has  been  shown  by 
Kekule,  Kuhne,  and  others  to  be  proteid  in  nature. 

The  present  research  confirms  this,  and,  moreover,  shows  that  the 
material  in  question  dissolves  easily  in  alkalis,  and  less  easily  in 
organic  and  mineral  acids,  and  on  peptic  and  trj'^ptic  digestion,  and  on 
heating  it  in  a  sealed  tube  in  water.     The  I'esult  of  the  solution  is. 
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first,  imohano^ed  amyloid,  tlien  albmniuate,  and,  on  more  prolonged 
digestion,  primary  and  secondary  albumoses  and  peptone.  These 
products  of  digestion  give  the  same  colour  reactions  as  the  original 
material,  sometimes  even  more  intensely. 

Amyio'id  is  regarded,  like  hyalin,  as  a  modified  coagulation  product 
of  the  circulating  prote'id,  probably  serum  albumin,  not  fibrin. 

W.  D.  H. 

Methsemoglobin.  By  J.  A.  Mknziks  (/.  Physiol,  1895,  17, 
402 — il4"). — Oxyhaemoglobin  becomes  converted  into  methcemoglobin 
us  the  i-esult  of  exposure  to  the  air,  either  in  solution  or  in  the  dried 
condition  ;  and  also  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  many  reagents,  of 
which  the  following  were  investigated  in  the  present  research  : 
glycerol,  potassium  chlorate,  permanganate  and  ferricyanide,  iodine, 
amylic  nitrite,  potassium  nitrite,  sodium  fluoride,  and  certain  acids. 

AVlieu  it  is  produced  by  decomposition,  the  solution  becomes  acid, 
and  if  decomposition  proceeds  further,  whereby  the  reaction  changes 
to  alkaline,  a  reconversion  of  hemoglobin  takes  place.  If  pro- 
duced by  'the  action  of  reagents,  the  further  action  of  the  same 
reagents  gives  lise  to  hivmatin,  which  is  precipitated,  unless  held  in 
solution  by  acids.  In  the  case  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  the  hsematin 
passes  into  the  condition  of  cyanha?matin. 

Methsemoglobin  cannot  be  distinguished  from  htematin  by  its 
.spectrum  alone,  but  only  by  the  change  produced  by  a  reducing 
agent ;  it  yields  hsemoglobin  on  reduction,  whilst  hasmatin  yields 
hsemochromogen ;  but  in  the  case  of  potassium  chlorate  or  ferri- 
cyanide or  of  iodine,  the  hEemochromogen  is  after  a  time  gradually 
transformed  into  haemoglobin.  The  action  of  the  nitrite  is  considered 
to  be  due  to  the  liberation  of  nitrous  acid,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
the  liberation  of  acid  substances  from  the  other  reagents  employed 
is  the  cause  of  their  action. 

In  the  spectrum  of  methoemoglobin,  the  only  constant  feature  is 
the  band  in  the  red,  but  even  this  varies  in  position  ;  bands  2  and  3 
become  paler  till  they  disappeai-,  as  the  formation  of  metha3moglobin 
becomes  completed.  Band  4  becomes  swamped  in  the  general  absorp- 
tion of  the  violet  end  as  the  formation  of  htematin  occurs.  Methsemo- 
globin is  regarded  as  an  intermediate  product  between  oxyhfemo- 
glf)bia  anfl  ha^matin.  W.  I).  H. 

Action  of  Acids  on  Haemoglobin.  By  .J.  A  Mknziks  (J.  Physiol., 
181^."',  17,  115  l-^'Jj.  -Acetic,  oxalic,  phospboi'ic,  hydrochloric,  nitric, 
and  sulphuric  acids  act  on  haemoglobin,  converting  it  first  into 
methnemoglobin,  then  into  ha)matin.  The  position  of  the  typical 
absorption  band  in  the  red  varies  with  the  different  acids.  By  using 
dilute  mineral  acid  of  a  certain  strength,  o-iyhajmoglobin  can  be 
reeolved  into  a  proteid,  which  remains  in  solution,  and  ha;matin, 
which  is  precipitated.  The  latter,  when  dissolved  in  dilute  acid  or 
alkali,  yields  h:cmocliromogen,  which,  on  being  mixed  with  some  of  the 
colouiless  proteid  solution,  becomes  converted  into  hjcmoglobin. 

W.  D.  H. 
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Tautomerism.  By  Adolph  Claus  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  1895,  [2],  51, 
338 — 343). — The  author  suggests  that  in  taatomeric  substances, 
which  yield  isomeric  series  of  derivatives,  but  do  not  themselves 
exist  in  more  than  one  form,  one  of  the  atoms  (usually  a  hydroo-en 
atom  but  sometimes  possibly  one  of  sodium,  &c.)  is  not  combined 
with  any  one  particular  atom  of  the  molecule,  but  is  held  in  combina- 
tion by  a  common  "  central  "  linking  with  several  of  the  other  atoms  of 
the  molecule.     Cj-anic  acid,  for  example,  would  therefore  be  repre- 

N 

-  A 

sented  by  the  formula  C \-  -) H  A.  H. 


Cyanoethers.  By  Albert  Colsox  (Gompt.  rend.,  1894,  119, 
1213 — 1215). — The  action  of  cyanogen  chloride  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  on  a  solution  of  paraxylene  in  moist  ether,  yields 
ammonium  chloride,  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  a 
solid  substance  which  melts  at  48°  and  seems  to  be  a  derivative  of 
ether  rather  than  of  paraxylene.  The  action  of  cyanogen  chloride 
on  washed  ether  in  presence  of  sunlight  yields  ammonium  chloride, 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  urethane.  The  latter  is  a  constant  product 
of  the  action  of  cyanogen  chloride  on  ether,  as  Gautier  has  observed. 

The  prolonged  action  of  light  on  the  mixture  of  cyanogen  chloride 
and  ether  results  in  the  formation  of  the  compound  CN-CHMe-OEt, 
which  has  the  composition  of  ethyllactonitrile.  It  has  an  ethereal 
odour  and  a  burning  alcoholic  taste,  is  miscible  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  boils  at  129—130°;  sp.  gr.  =  0-87  at  12°.  Longer 
exposure  of  the  original  mixture  to  light  yields  a  compound  of  the 
same  composition,  which,  however,  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  watei-. 
It  boils  at  131°  under  a  pressure  of  765  mm.,  and  its  molecular 
weight,  like  that  of  the  soluble  compound,  is  99 ;  sp.  gr.  =  0'824 
at  12°.  It  has  an  ethereal  odour  and  a  burning  taste,  and  is  miscible 
with  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  soluble  and  insoluble  compounds  seem  to  be  physical  isomerides  ; 
they  are  both  very  stable,  and,  when  fused  with  potash,  yield  ammonia 
without  any  formation  of  a  cyanide.  From  their  mode  of  formation, 
it  would  seem  that  they  are  related  to  lactic  acid  and  not  to 
bydraciylic  acid.  C.  H.  B. 

A  New  Class  of  Nitriles.  By  Albert  Colson  {Gompt.  rend., 
1895,  120,  101 — 104). — The  author  has  previously  described  (preced- 
ing abstract)  two  isomeric  cyanoethers  of  the  type  OR-CHMe'dST, 
which  are  very  stable,  and  differ  from  the  lactic  nitrile  OH-CHMe-CN" 
and  its  homologues  discovered  by  Gautier  and  Sampson,  in  that 
when  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide  they  lose  their  nitrogen  as 
ammonia. 

VOL.  LXVIII.   i.  u 
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The  author  gives  the  name  cyanal  to  this  so-called  lactic  nitrile  and 
its  homolognes. 

With  acetic  chloride,  cyanal  yields  the  acetate  AcO'CHMe*CN, 
which  boils  at  169°  (uncorr.)  under  a  pressure  of  760  mm. ;  sp.  gr. 
=  1-052  at  C^,  and  1'032  at  14°;  vapour  density  normal.  It 
dissolves  in  25  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  the  solution  yields  no 
precipitate  with  silver  nitrate,  even  after  a  long  time  ;  it  is  also 
soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  &c.  Cyanal  acetate  has  none  of 
the  characteristic  properties  of  nitriles  or  secondary  alcohols.  It 
hydrolyses  very  slowly  even  at  140°,  but  eventually  yields  aldehyde, 
acetic  acid,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  in  equal  molecular  proportions.  If 
cyanal  acetate  is  added  to  an  animoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
mixed  with  some  potassium  hydroxide,  there  is  immediate  formation 
of  a  silver  mirror.  With  dry  hydrogen  chloride,  it  yields  a  crystalline 
compound  which  will  be  described  later. 

Cyanal  propionate,  CsHsOo'CHMe-CN,  obtained  in  a  similar  way,  has 
similar  properties.  It  boils  at  181 — 182°  under  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  ; 
sp.  o-r.  =  1'022  at  0°,  and  1'004  at  18°.  It  has  a  sweet  taste,  and 
dissolves  in  30  times  its  weight  of  water. 

Propylcyanal  acetate,  AcO-CHEt-CN,  boils  at  183°  under  a  pressure 
of  762  mm. ;  sp.  gr.  =  1019  at  0°,  and  1-006  at  12-5°.  It  is  only 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  splits  up  into  its  proximate  con- 
stituents under  the  influence  of  alkalis.  C.  H,  B. 

Brown-coal  Tar.  By  Frtedrich  Heusler  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  488 — 
498 ;  compare  Abstr.,  1892,  1075). — The  fraction  of  brown-coal  tar 
boiling  below  180°  contains  : — 1.  Pai'affins,  in  quantity  increasing  with 
rise  of  boiling  point.  2.  Naphthenes,  in  small  amount.  3.  Aromatic 
hydrocarbons,  in  quantity  decreasing  with  rise  of  boiling  point. 
4.  Hydrocarbons  of  the  ethylene  series  (hexylene,  heptylene).  5. 
Thiophens  (thiotolen,  thioxen).  6.  Ketones  (methyl  ethyl  ketone)  ; 
and  7.  Nitriles,  in  very  small  amount. 

A  sample  of  coal-tar  oil  was  also  proved  to  contain  acetone. 

C.  F.  B. 

Formation  of  Normal  Alkylic  Sulphates  when  Tar  Oils  are 
Washed  with  Sulphuric  acid.  A  New  Method  of  Separating 
Alkylic  Sulphates  and  Sulphonates.  By  Friedkich  Heusler  (Ber., 
1895,  28,498 — 501). — The  oil  obtained  when  brown-coal  tar  oil,  boiling 
at  150 — 160°,  is  washed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  proved  to  con- 
tain decylic  sulphate  (11'3  grams  in  100  c.c),  for,  when  mixed  with 
aniline  and  allowed  to  remain,  it  yields  aniline  decylic  sulphate, 
CioH2iO*.S02'OXH3Ph,  togetlier  with  decylene. 

Aniline  alkylic  sulphates  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  aniline  into 
aniline  sulphate  and  alkylene  ;  aniline  alkylsulphonates  are  not  so 
decomposed.  If,  therefore,  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and  eulphonate  is 
boiled  with  aniline  and  then  distilled  with  steam,  aniline  and  the 
alkylene  from  the  sulphate  pass  over,  whilst  the  sulphonate  remains 
Ijehind.  C.  F.  B. 

Salts  of  the  Acid  H.S.O,  (Thiosulphurous  acid.P).  By  Felix 
Le.ngfeed  (Ber.,  1895;  28,  4i.'j_45ij._The  metlylic  suit  S>(0Me)2, 
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is  obtained,  by  adding  dry  sodium  ethoxide  to  a  cold  solation  of 
sulphur  mouocliloride  in  light  petroleum.  It  is  a  pale  yellow  oil 
which  boils  at  41 — 42°  under  a  pressure  of  23  mm.,  and  has  an  exces- 
sively disagreeable,  pungent  order.  The  ethyllc  salt  is  colourless  ;  it 
boils  at  71—72°  under  a  pressure  of  28  mm.  M.  0.  F. 

Calcium  Ethoxide.  By  Robert  de  Forcrand  (Gompt.  rend., 
1894,  119,  1266— 1268).— When  calcium  carbide,  CaCj,  is  heated 
with  absolute  alcohol  at  180°,  gas  is  liberated  which  is  a  mixtui-e  of 
acetylene  "with  two  other  hydrocarbons,  one  of  which  is  probably 
inethane  and  the  other  an  olefine  containing  a  larger  number  of  carbon 
atopis,  the  composition  of  the  gaseous  mixture  con^esponding  with 
the  formula  C4H6,  and  the  reaction  being  CaC3  +  2C2H6O  = 
Ca(OEt)OH  +  CiHg.  When  the  solid  product  is  dried  in  the  air  and 
then  for  a  short  time  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  has  the  composition 
;-{CaO,4EtOH,  and  is  not  calcium  ethoxide,  but  an  additive  com- 
pound of  calcium  oxide  and  alcohol,  analogous  to  that  obtained  by  the 
action  of  barium  oxide  on  methyl  alcohol.  Very  prolonged  drying 
over  sulphuric  acid  results  in  loss  of  alcohol  and  formation  of  the 
compound  Ca(OEt)OH.  Colourless  ciystals  form  in  the  sealed  tubes 
before  they  are  opened,  but  change  to  a  white,  amorphous  powder  on 
drying.  '  C.  H.  B. 

Ether.  By  Lassae-Cohn  {Annalen,  1895,  284,  226— 232).— In 
estimating  lactic  acid  by  agitating  the  ethereal  extract  with  water 
and  estimating  the  aldehyde  formed  when  the  solution  is  oxidised 
with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  (Boas's  method),  it  is 
obviously  of  the  first  importance  to  obtain  ether  uncontaminated  with 
alcohol.  The  method  of  purification  adopted  by  the  author  is  as 
follows.  1500  c.c.  of  ether  is  heated  with  25  grams  of  sulphuric 
■acid,  20  grams  of  potassium  dichromate,  and  50  c.c.  of  water  for 
"24  hours  in  a  reflux  apparatus;  it  is  then  distilled  and  mixed  with 
phenylhydrazine,  from  which  it  is  distilled  in  24  hours.  A  few 
grams  of  salicylic  acid  is  then  dissolved  in  the  ether,  which  is  again 
distilled  after  24  hours,  and  the  whole  process  is  repeated.  On 
shaking  the  product  with  water,  and  boiling  the  aqueous  extract  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide  for  a  few  minutes,  Nessler's 
reagent  produces  a  slight  precipitate,  which  corresponds  with  about 
0-001  per  cent,  of  aldehyde.  M.  0.  F. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  Secondary  Alcohols.  By  A.  Brocket 
{Gompt.  rend.,  1894,  119,  1270— 1272).— The  action  of  chlorine  on 
secondary  alcohols  is  much  simpler  than  its  action  on  primary 
alcohols.  The  hydrogen  of  the  CHOH  group  is  removed,  with  for- 
mation of  a  ketone,  and  substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  takes 
place  in  the  attached  radicles  in  a  manner  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  latter. 

Isopropylic  alcohol,  when  strongly  cooled  and  treated  with  dry 
chlorine,  yields  neither  acetone  nor  isopropylic  chloride.  The  product 
is  unsyvimetrical  tetrachloracetone,  CHjCbCO'CCls,  no  lower  chlorine 
derivative  being  obtained  at  any  stage  of  the  action.     This  boils  at 

u  2 
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ISS'' ;  sp.  gv.  =  1-624  at  1574° ;  n,i  =  1-497  at  IS^'.  When  treated  with 
very  dilute  aqueous  potash,  it  yields  chloroform  and  potassium  mono- 
and  tri-chloracetates,  -without  any  methylene  chloride,  and  hence  the 
symmetrical  derivative,  CO(CHClg)o,  is  not  present.  It  would  seem 
that  alkalis  can  act  on  the  unsymmetrical  tetrachloracetone  in  two 
ways  :  (1)  UH.Cl-GO-CCls  +  KOH  =  CH.Cl-COOK  +  CHCI3  and 
(2)  CH,Cl-C0-CCl3  +  KOH  =  CH3CI  +  CCls-COOK. 

The  action  of  chlorine  on  isopropylic  alcohol  is  obviously  not 
strictly  analogous  to  the  action  of  bromine,  as  observed  by  Friedel 
and  by  Etard. 

Methylhexylcarbinol  rapidly  absorbs  diy  chlorine,  but  the  liquid 
must  be  heated  towards  the  close  of  the  action.  The  product  is  a 
pentachloroketone,  CgHnClsO,  which  yields  chloroform  when  treated 
with  alkalis,  and  probably  has  the  constitution  CoHu'CClo'CO'CCls. 
It  is  a  colourless,  viscous  liquid,  which  boils  at  174°  under  a  pressure 
of  15  mm.,  but  decomposes  Avhen  distilled  under  the  ordinary 
pressure  ;  sp.  gv.  =  1-401  at  15°/4°  ;  nd  =  1-506  at  21°.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  has  a  burning  taste,  and  an  extremely  persistent  and 
disagreeable  odour  (compai'e  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  484).  C.  H.  B. 

Purification  of  Alcohols,  Sugars,  and  other  Organic  Sub- 
stances. By  Eb.ME  J.  Malmkxi;  (Comjjt.  rend.,  1894, 119, 1014—1016). 
— Alcohols  can  be  purified  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potassium  pernianganate  and  mixing  as  intimatel}'  as  pos- 
sible. If  a  small  quantity  of  acid  is  produced,  chalk  may  be  added. 
The  same  treatment  may  be  applied  to  both  white  and  red  "wines,  and 
their  flavour  is  thei-eby  improved,  Avithout  any  loss  of  bouquet,  and 
without  appreciable  loss  of  colour  in  the  case  of  red  wines.  A  small 
quantity  of  manganese  oxides,  if  any,  remaining  in  the  liquid,  will  be 
quite  innocuous. 

Permanganate  solution  may  also  be  used  for  the  purification  of 
sugar,  from  which  it  removes  all  taste  or  odour  of  beetroot  or  sugar 
cane.  It  is  likewise  employed  in  Algeria  to  purify  the  drinking 
water  used  by  the  troops.  C.  H.  B. 

Specific  Rotatory  Po-wer  of  Acetylmaltose  and  of  Maltose. 
By  Alkxaxder  Hi;i;zfi;ld  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  44U — 44o  ;  cojupare  Ling 
and  Baker,  Trans.,  1895,  212). — The  discrepancy  which  appears 
between  the  author's  determination  of  the  specific  rotatory  power 
of  acetylmaltose  and  the  value  obtained  by  the  above-mentioned 
investigators  (loc.  ctt.),  must  be  attributed  to  the  chai-acter  of  the 
solvent  employed;  the  dissimilarity  of  crystalline  form  exhibited  by 
the  two  preparations  remains,  however,  unexplained. 

Acetylmaltose  in  chloroform  solution  has  [ajp  =  +61'01°,  in 
alcohol  [a] I)  =  +60'02%  whilst  if  benzene  is  employed  as  solvent, 
[a]D=  -h  76-54°. 

The  phenylhydrazone  of  maltose  is  decomposed  by  benzaldehyde ; 
similarly,  mannose  has  been  obtained  from  the  phenylhydrazone 
through  the  agency  of  this  substance.  M.  0.  F. 
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Nitration  of  Aliphatic  Bases.  By  Eugex  Bamberger  and 
Alfred  Kirpal  (Ber.,  1S95,  28,  535 — 538:  compare  this  vol.,  i,  273). 
— By  heating  the  nitrates  of  the  respective  bases  with  acetic 
anhydride,  the  followirig  nitro-derivatives  were  prepared.  Nitro- 
piperidine,  CjNHio'XOe,  mixed  with  some  nitrosopiperidine, 

CsXHio-NO. 

Nitrodimethyl amine,  X^Ie2'N0|.  These  substances  are  identical  with 
those  prepared  by  Franchimont  by  an  indii'ect  method.        C.  F.  B. 

Isomeric  2  :  5-Diamidohexanes.  By  Heixrich  Gutter  and 
JcLius  Tafel  {Ber.,  1695,  28,  379 — 385). — Diamidohexane, 

XH.-CHMe-CHo-CHo-CHMe-NH,, 

prepared  by  reducing  the  biphenylhydrazone  of  acetonylacetone 
(Abstr.,  1889,  976),  can  be  separated  into  two  isomerides  by  means 
of  its  dibenzoyl  derivative,  which  is  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  two 
substances  that  can  be  separated  by  the  difference  in  their  solubilities 
in  alcohol,  and  then  reconverted  into  diamidohexanes  by  heating  with 
hydrochloric  acid  at  145".  The  diamidohexanes  themselves  exhibit  a 
like  chemical  behavioui^  and  doubtless  stand  to  one  another  in  the 
relation  of  racemic  to  inactive  mesotartaric  acid,  although  it  has  not 
as  yet  been  possible  to  separate  either  of  them  into  optically  active 
constituents.  They  boil  at  nearly  the  same  temperatui^e,  and  as  this 
is  also  the  case  with  ethylic  racemate  and  mesotartrate,  substances  of 
quite  different  constitution  from  the  diamidohexanes,  the  author 
thinks  it  may  be  a  general  law  that  "two  substances  that  are  only 
isomeric  in  the  sense  of  racemic  and  mesotartaric  acids,  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  boiling  point."  One  diamidohexane  and  its  deriva- 
tives melt  at  a  higlier  temperature,  and  are  less  soluble  than  the  cor- 
responding isomerides ;  the  former  are  denoted  by  0,  the  latter  by  x- 

(p-Biamidohexane  boils  at  175"5"  under  753  mm.  pressiu'e ;  the 
platinocKloride  decomposes  at  230^  without  melting;  the  dibenzoyl 
derivative  melts  at  23a"  (uncori".),  and,  when  melted,  or  when  allowed 
to  remain  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  is  transformed  into  a 
modification  insoluble  iu  hydrochloric  acid. 

X-Biamidohexane  boils  at  174"5 — ^175"  under  752  mm.  pressure;  the 
'platinocliloride  melts  and  decomposes  at  211",  and  the  dibeiizoyl  deri- 
vative melts  at  193—198=.  C.  F.  B. 

Combination  of  Hexamethylenetetramine  with  Silver  Salts. 

ByMAECELDELEPiXE  (Compt.  re/u/.,1894,  119,1211— 1213).— The  com- 
pound C6HioN4,AgX03  is  obtained  in  tabular  crystals  by  mixing  aqueous 
solutions  of  its  proximate  constituents  ;  the  compound  C6Hi25^4,4AgCl 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  preceding  com- 
pound, or  of  hexamethylenetetramine  hydrochloride  on  silver  nitrate 
sokition,  and  crystallises  from  ammonia  in  prisms.  The  compound 
5C6Hi2N4,3Ag2C03  +  15HoO  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  air  or 
carbonic  anhydride  on  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  oxide  and 
hexamethylenetetramine,  and  forms  acicular  crystals.  All  these  com- 
pounds are  unstable,  and  yield  silver  mirrors  when  their  solutions 
are  heated.  C.  H.  B. 
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Action   of  Ammonia  on   Methylenic   Chlorobromide.      By 

Makcki,  Delei'Ink  {Bull.  ISoc.  Chim.,  189-i,  [3],  11,  549—556).— 
Methylenic  clilorobromide  (1  mol.)  reacts  witli  saturated  methylic 
alcoholic  ammonia  (2  mols.)  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  quantita- 
tively, but  very  slowly,  yielding*  hexamethylenetetramlne  hydrobromide, 
C6HioN4,HBr,  a  substance  forming  hard,  bi-illiant,  highly-refractive 
crystals,  and  identical  with  that  prepared  from  hexamethylene- 
tetramine  made  from  formaldehyde.  At  60 — 70°,  the  action  is 
complete  in  tvro  hours.  The  hydrobromide,  like  the  free  base,  is 
converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  dinitrosopentamethylenetetramine, 
C5HioN4(XO)3.  It  is  extremely  easily  hydrolysed  by  water,  and  is 
conveiled  into  the  free  base  by  lime,  but  the  yield  is  very  poor.  It 
forms  a  double  salt  with  silver  bromide,  so  that  the  base  cannot  be 
libei"ated  by  means  of  silver  oxide.  The  hexamethylenetetramine 
dibromide  precipitated  by  bromine  from  solutions  of  the  base  is  not 
amorphous,  as  stated  by  Hortou  (Abstr.,  1888, 1051),  but.  on  exposure 
to  air,  loses  excess  of  bromine,  and  then  crystallises  in  characteristic, 
microscopic,  oblique  parallelopipeda.  Jn.  W. 

Action  of  Ammonia  on  Methylenic  Chloride.  By  Marcel 
Del^pine  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1894,  [3],  11,  556—557). — Methylenic 
chloride  interacts  with  saturated  methylic  alcoholic  ammonia  scarcely 
at  all  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  at  100°  the  action  is  complete  in 
eight  hours.  The  hexamethylenetetramine  hydrochloride  formed  was 
identified  by  conversion  into  the  dibromide  and  the  nitroso-compound 
(compare  preceding  Abstract).  Jx,  W. 

Constitution  of  Hexamethylenetetramine.  By  R.  Cam  bier 
and  A.  B];ochkt  {Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120,  105— 107).— The  authors 
ascribe  to  hexamethylenetetramine  the  constitution  N^(CH2*N!CH2)3. 
This  formula  shows  cleai-ly  the  properties  of  compound  ammonias, 
explains  the  easy  conversion  of  the  amine  into  formaldehyde  and 
ammonia  in  presence  of  excess  of  acid,  and  also  explains  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid,  which,  with  excess  of  the  amine,  yields  carbonic 
anhydi-ide  and  dinitrosopentamethylenetetramine,  and  with  excess  of 
the  acid  yields  trinitrosotrimethyleneti-iamine.  The  formula  indi- 
cates the  po.ssible  formation  of  additive  products  of  the  type 
CeHijNiRe,  whil.st  only  the  terms  Ro  and  Ri  ai'e  known,  but  there  is 
evidence  that  the  type  R4  is  the  limit  of  additive  products  of  this 
class.  According  to  the  formula,  hexamethylenetetramine  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  ammonia  as  the  methyleneamidoacetonitrile  of 
Jay  and  Curtius  does  to  hydrocyanic  acid. 

The  formation  of  methylamine  from  the  tetramine  is  not  due,  as 
Trillat  and  Fayollat  supposed  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  64)  to  hydrogenation, 
but  to  a  secondary  action  which  will  be  described  later. 

C.  H.  B. 

Methanehydrazomethane.  By  Carl  D.  Harries  and  E.  Klamt 
(Bar.,  1^95,  28,  iO'.'j—^AJo).— Methanehydrazomethane,  NHMe-NHMe, 
is  prepared,  like  tlie  ethane  derivative  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  568),  from  lead 
diformylhydrazine  and  methylic  iodide,  the  former  compound  being 
prepared  from  normal,  not  from  basic,  lead  acetate ;  after  purifica- 
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tion  with  potash  and  baryta,  the  base  boils  at  50 — 60"^.  It  is  a 
colourless,  highly  refractive  liquid,  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  has  an 
unpleasant,  amine-like  odour,  and  readily  reduces  Fehling's  solution  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  The  sulphate  and  hydrocliloride  crystallise 
in  deliquescent,  colourless  plates.  The  henzoyl  derivative  is  insoluble  ; 
the  thiosemicarbazide  is  crystalline.  The  picrate  and  platinochloride 
have  also  been  prepared.  Compared  with  ethauehydrazoethane,  the 
methane  derivative  is  more  readily  prepared,  and  its  compounds 
crystallise  better.  J.  B.  T. 

Hydrazides  of  Monobasic  and  Dibasic  Acids  of  the  Fatty- 
Series.  By  Theodor  Curtius,  G.  Schofer,  and  N.  Schwan  (J.  pr. 
Chem.,  1895,  [2],  51,  180—196;  compare  this  vol.,  i,  32).— Form- 
hydrazide,  CHO-NH'jSTHo,  prepared  from  ethylic  formate  and  hydrazine 
hydrate,  crystallises  in  large,  transparent,  hygroscopic  tablets  and  in 
long  needles,  melts  at  54P,  and  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  and  benzene;  it  is  decomposed  by  all  dilute  acids,  and 
reduces  Fehling's  solution  and  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  in  the  cold. 
Benzylideneformylhydrazine,  COH*NH-X!CHPh,  is  the  product  of  the 
condensation  of  foi-mhydrazide  with  benzaldehyde ;  it  crystallises  in 
lustrous,  white  needles,  and  melts  at  134^.  Parahydroxyhenzylidene- 
formylhydrazine,  from  parahydroxybenzaldehyde  and  formhydrazide, 
crystallises  in  white  laminae,  and  melts  at  243°.  Ethylic  formijlhy- 
drazoneacetoacetate,  CHO-XH-NiCMe-CHo-COOEt,  from  ethylic  acetc- 
acetate  and  formhydrazide,  crystallises  in  white  laminge,  and  melts 
at  91°.  Diformylhydrazine,  CHO-N'H'NH'COH,  is  obtained  when  an 
excess  of  ethylic  formate  is  heated  at  100 — 130°  with  hydrazine 
hydi'ate  in  a  sealed  tube  ;  also  by  dissolving  iodine  in  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  formhydrazide  until  the  liquid  is  permanently  yellow  ;  it 
crystallises  in  long,  lustrous,  colourless  prisms,  melts  at  159 — 160°, 
and  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  but  only  sparingly  so  in  alcohol,  and 
insoluble  in  ether ;  it  reduces  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate,  when 
warmed  with  it ;  it  does  not  restore  the  colour  to  bleached  magenta 
solution,  nor  combine  with  sodium  sulphite,  but  it  yields  formyl- 
phenylhydrazine  with  phenylhydrazine. 

Acethydrazide,  CMeO-NH-XHo,  crystallises  in  colourless,  hygro- 
scopic needles,  melts  at  62°,  and  dissolves  in  water  and  in  alcohol ; 
the  aqueous  solution  is  neutral,  and  reduces  Fehling's  solution  when 
warmed.  The  benzylidene  compound  crystallises  in  colourless 
needles,  melts  at  134°,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Cyanacet- 
hydrazide  has  been  described  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  272).  Cyanacetyl- 
acetonehydrazine,  CN'CHa'CO-XH'NICMeo,  crystallises  in  needles, 
and  melts  at  152°. 

Malonhydrazide,  CH2(C0*NH*NHo)o,  is  prepared  from  ethylic 
malonate  and  hydrazine  hydrate  in  molecular  proportion  ;  it 
crystallises  in  needles  and  lamina?,  melts  at  152°,  and  dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold  water  and  dilute  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether  ;  it  is  very 
stable  towards  dilute  acids,  its  hydrochloride  being  precipitated  on  the 
addition  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  its  aqueous  solution,  Benz- 
ylidenemalonylhxjdrazine,  CH2(CO'iS'H*N!CHPh)2,  crystallises  in  small, 
sparingly  soluble  needles,  and  melts  at  226°.  Parahydroxybenzylidene- 
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-nahnijlhi/drazine,  CH2(CO-NH'iSr:CH-C6H/OH)2,  is  a  white  crystal- 
line powder  -which  melts  at  163°,  and  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol. 
Cimiamylideuemalonylhydrazine,  CH2(CO-NH'N:CH-CH:CHPh)2,  is  a 
•white  powder  which  melts  at  217',  and  dissolves  in  hot,  absolute 
alcohol. 

SKCcinJujdrazide,  C2H4(CO*NH'NHn)2,  crystallises  in  white,  silvery 
laminae,  melts  at  167°,  and  dissolves  in  water ;  it  resembles  malon- 
bydrazide  in  general  behaviour.  The  hydrochloride  was  prepared. 
When  succinhydrazide  is  heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  loses  a 
little  water  and  hydrazine,  and  then  solidifies  to  a  mass  which  is 
insoluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol.  Benzylidenesuccinylhydrazine, 
C2H4(CO'NH*N!CHPh)2,  crystallises  in  nacreous  lamina?,  and  is  more 
soluble  in  alcohol  than  is  the  malon^d-derivative.  Farahydroxyhenz- 
ylidenesuccinylhydrazine  is  a  w^hite  crystalline  powder  which  melts  at 
216°,  and  dissolves  easily  in  absolute  alcohol.  Cinnamylidenesnccinijl- 
hydrazine,  C2H4(CO-NH-X:CH-CH:CHPh)2,  forms  a  white  powder, 
melts  at  239°,  and  is  very  sparingly  soluble.  Acctophenonesuccinyl- 
kydrazine,  C2H4(CO'NH-N:CMePli)2,  is  a  white  powder,  melts  at  238°, 
and  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  When  succinhy- 
drazide (1  mol.)  is  treated  with  sodium  nitrite  (2  mols.)  and  acetic 
acid,  much  nitrogen  is  evolved,  and  a  white  precipitate,  C4H6N2O2, 
separates;  this  is  insoluble  in  most  solvents,  but  soluble  in  alkalis 
and  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  it  yields  a  white,  silver  compound 
unstable  in  air. 

Oxalhydrazide,  C202(NH*NH2)2,  obtained  from  eth^'lic  oxalate  and 
hydrazine  hydrate,  crystallises  in  long,  thick  needles  which  decompose 
at  235°;  it  reduces  Fehling's  solution  less  easily  than  do  succin-  and 
malon-hydrazide,  than  which  it  is  less  soluble,  but  which  it  otherwise 
resembles.  The  hydrochloride  is  described.  When  oxalhydrazide  is 
treated  with  sodium  nitrite  and  acetic  acid,  a  white  compound  of  the 
empirical  formula  C2N2O2H2  is  obtained ;  this  appears  to  be  also  the 
product  of  the  action  of  mercuric  oxide  on  the  hydrazide.  Benz- 
ylideneoxalhydrazine  crystallises  in  white  lamin®,  melts  above  250°, 
and  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  veiy  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Par  alt  ydroxyhenzylideneoxalhydrazbie  and  c  iimainylideneoxalliydrazitm 
are  also  sparingly  soluble  compounds  which  melt  above  the  boiling 
point  of  sti'ong  sulphuric  acid.  A.  G.  B. 

Thiamines.  By  Fiaix  Lkxgfeld  and  Julius  Stieguitz  (/?er., 
1805,  28,  575 — 576). — Tetraefhylthiodiaminc,  S(NEt2)2,  is  prepared 
from  sulphur  dichloride  and  diethylamine  ;  it  is  a  pale  yellow,  oily 
liquid  with  a  pleasing  smell,  and  darkens  by  prolonged  exposure  to 
air.  It  boils  at  87 — 87"5"  under  a  pressure  of  19  mm.,  and  at  about 
190°  under  the  ordinar}^  pressure,  part  being  decomposed.  Concen- 
trated acids  decompose  it  immediately,  and  sulphur  is  liberated, 
whereas  potash  and  water  act  only  slowly.  Cryoscopic  molecular 
weight  determinations  agree  with  the  above  formula,  which  indicates 
that  sulphur  dichloride  is  SCI2  and  not  SiCl2  +  Cl2-  J-  B.  T. 

Imido- ethers.  By  Adolf  Pinner  (Bet.,  1895,  28,  473-488).— 
An  imido-ether,  R'C(NH)-OR",  is  obtained  as  hydi'ochloridc  by  pass- 
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ing  hydrogen  chloride  into  a  solution  of  the  cyanide,  R'CN,  in  the 
alcohol,  R" OH.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  anamidiue,  R*C(NH)'NH2; 
a  primary  amine,  NHjR',  and  a  secondary  amine,  NHR2',  convert  it 
i-espectively  into  a  symmetrical  and  an  unsymmetrical  substituted 
amidine,  R-C(NR')-NHR'  and  R-C(NH)-NR/.  With  diazobenzene, 
the  amidine,  R-C(NH)-NH2,  yields  a  compound,  R-C(NH)-NH-]S':NPh; 
with  phenyl carbimide,  a  diureide,  NHPh-CO-NiCR-NH-CO-NHPh, 
and  sometimes  also  a  ureide,  R-C(]SrH)-N'H'CO-N'HPh  ;  with  phenyl- 
thiocarbimide,  a  thiocarbamide,  R'C(NH)'NH-CS*NHPh  ;  with  ethylic 
<hloroformate,  a  urethane,  R*C(]S'H)-N"H'COOEt ;  with  carbonyl 
chloride,    a   carbamide,    C0[NH'CR(N'H)]2,    and    then    a    hydrosy- 

cyanidine,    N'^pp.^^C'OH ;    with   acetic    anhydride    and    sodium 

acetate,    an   acetylamido-derivative,    R*CO*NHAc,    together    with    a 

methylcyanidine,  N-^prj-ivT^CMe;  with  derivatives 

R'-C(OH):CR"-COOEt, 
of  the  type  of  ethylic  acetoacetate,  hydroxypyrimidines, 

are  formed:  with  ethylic  oxalacetate,  COOEt-C(OH):CH-COOEt,  it 
yields  a  salt  of  a  hydroxypyrimidinecarboxylic  acid, 

■^'<C(COOEt):CH^^''^^' 
and  with  ethylic  acetonedicarboxylate, 

C00Et-CH2-C(0H):CH-C00Et, 
a  salt  of  a  hydroxypyrimidineacetic  acid, 

^'^C(CHo-COOEt):CH^^*^-^- 

The  substances  enumerated  below  were  prepared  by  means  of  these 
reactions;  the  numbers  given  are  melting  points,  the  substances  often 
decomposing  at  the  same  time.  Many  of  the  derivatives  of  nitro- 
benzamidine  were  converted  by  reduction  into  the  corresponding 
■amidobenzamidine  derivatives. 

Starting  jDoint,  hexylic  cyanide. — Heptenyltmidoethers, 

C6Hi:3-C(NH)-OR"  ; 

the  hydrochlorides  of  the  methyl  (88°),  ethT/l  (67°),  and  propyl  (70°) 
ethers  are  very  hygroscopic  ;  those  of  the  hufyl  and  aviyl  ethers  cou.ld 
only  be  obtained  as  a  mixture  of  cr3'stals  and  syrup  ;  they  yield 
alkylic  chloride  and  cenanthylamide  when  heated;  the  free  ethers 
cannot  be  obtained  from  them.  Heptenylamidine  hydrochloride,  66°  ; 
platinochloride,  yellov/,  157°;  nitrate,  131°;  cliromate,  yellow,  149°; 
_picra^e,  yellow,  152°.  Dimethylheptenylamidine  ;  sy7nr)tetrical,  platino- 
chloride, 183°  ;  imsymmetrical ;  hydrochloride,  83 — 84°,  platinochloride, 
yellow,     178°.     Heptenyldiphenyldiureide,    170°    (when   boiled    with 
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alcohol,  yields  hcptoylphenylcarbaniide,  CeHi^-CO-NH-CO-NHPh,  89^). 
JSe.njlm efhylh  ijdroxypi/rim idine,  82°  ;  Jnwyldimethylhydroxypyrimidiney 
102°  ;  he.vylmethylefhylhydro.rypyrim idine,  89°;  hexylphenylhydroxypyr- 
imidine,  167°.     He.vylhydro.rypyrimidinecarboxyUc  acid,  219°. 

Starting  point,  ethylic  cvanacetate. — Efhylic  imidomalonate  hydro- 
chloride,  COOEt-CH,-C(NH)-OEt,HCl,  102°  (when  heated,  yields 
ethylic  chloride  and  eihylic  malonamate,  COOEt-CHa'CONHo,  50°). 
Imidomalonamide  (an  amidine,  Js'H2*CO*CH2-C(NH)'N'H2)  hydro- 
chloride, decomposes  at  150°  without  melting  ;  aniline  salt  oi  diphenyl- 
acetamidineccirhoxylic  acid,  COOXH3Ph-CH2-C(NPh)-NHPh,  223°. 
Acetamidomethylhydroxypyrimidine,  250^  ;  acetamidophenylhydroxy- 
pyrimidiue,  243°. 

Phenylhydroxypyrimidineacetic  acid,  when  heated,  loses  carbonic 
anhydride,  and  forms  phenylmethylhydroxypyrimidine,  meltixig  at 
216°  ;  ethylic  salt,  155°  ;  silver  salt,  with  IH3O,  at  268"  when  anhydrous. 
1  :  4:-Tolylhydroxypyrinndineaceticacid,  when  heated,  yields  1  :  4-tolyl- 
methylhydroxypyrimidine,  melting  at  214°  ;  ethylic  salt,  164!°.  Ethylic 
^-naphthylhydroxypyrimidineacetate,  193°.  Ethylic  ftirfurylhydroxy- 
pyrimidineacetate,  164°. 

Starting  point,  1  :  3-nitrobenzonii;rile. — Metunitrobenzamidmedtazo- 
henzene,  brownish-yellow,  160°.  Metanitrohenzenyldiphenyldiureidey 
173°;  nitrohenziniidophenylurc'ide,  157°.  Metanitroltenzimidophenylthio- 
carbamide,  169 — 170°.  Metanitrobenzamidineurethane,  176°.  Meta- 
dinitrodiphenylhydroxycyanidine,  238 — 240°.  Acetyhiitrobenzamide, 
yellowish,  198°  ;  metadinitrodiphenyhnethylcyanidine,  yellowish-brovvn, 
185°.  Metanitrophenylmethylhydroxypyrimidine,  254°;  meianitrophenyl- 
dimethylhydroxypyrimidine,  above  300° ;  metanitrophenylmethylethyl- 
hydroxypyrini idine,  263°  ;  metanitropheiiylphenylhydroxypyriviidine, 
271°.  MetanitrophenylhydroxTjpyrimidinecarhoxylicacid,  260°.  Amido- 
henzamidine  hydrochloride  (2HC1  +  H2O),  260° ;  platinochloride,  de- 
composes without  melting.     Amidobemamidinediazobenzene, 

NH2-C6H4-C(NH)-NH-N:NPh. 

Amidobevzamidine  diurethane,  COOEt-NH-C6H4-C(NH)-NH-COOEt, 
152 — 153°.  Amidophenylmethylhydi'oxypyrimidine,  177°;  hydrochloride 
(HCl  +  5H2O),  265°  when  anhydrous;  platinochloride  (HjPtCls  + 
2H2O)  loses  IH2O  at  100°,  the  second  at  130—140°.  C.  F.  B. 

Ethylenemethylal.  By  Louis  Hekrv  (Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120, 
107— llOj.— According  to  Trillat  and  Cambier  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  487), 
the  product  of  the  action  of  trioxymethylene  on  ethylene  glycol  is  the 
methylene  derivative  of  the  latter,  CH2(0'CH2'CH2"OH)2,  and  they 
describe  it  as  a  liquid  boiling  at  74 — 75°,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  The  boiling  pcnnt  of  diethylmethylal  is  about  85°,  and  since 
it  is  improbable  that  the  primary  dibydroxyl  derivative  of  this  com- 
pound would  be  less  volatile,  the  author  has  repeated  Trillat  and 
Cambier's  experiments  with  trioxymethylene  and  ethylene  glycol.  He 

0'C1J2 

finds   that  the   product  is  ethylenemethylal,  CH2<C       •      ,    a   limpid, 

mobile  liquid  with  a  piquant  odour  and  burning  taste,  miscible  with 
water  in  all  proportions.     It  boils  at  78°  under  a  pressure  of  750  mm.  j 
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sp.  gr.  =  1-0828  at  3°;  vapour  density,  2'50,  the  calculated  value  for 
CsHfiO.,  being  2-55,  and  that  for  CsHioOi,  4-69.  Ethylenemethylal  has 
the  same  relation  to  methylal  as  ethylene  oxide  has  to  methylic  ether, 
and  similar  differences  are  observed  between  their  boiling  points.  In 
general  reactions  it  is  analogous  to  the  etbyleneacetal  described  by 
Wurtz.  When  subjected  to  repeated  distillation,  it  seems  to  split  up 
into  methylene  and  ethylene  oxides. 

The  author  has  obtained  the  dichlorinated  derivative  of  dihydroxy- 
diethylmetbylal,  CH2(0-CH,-CH,C1)2,  by  the  action  of  chloromethyl 
chlorethyl  ether,  CHoCl-O-CH.CHaCl,  on  glycol  monochlorhydriu,  the 
chlorinated  ether  being  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  chloride  on 
an  aqueous  solution  of  methanal  in  presence  of  glycol  monochlorhydrin. 

C.  H.  B. 

Dibromosebacic  Acids.  By  Adolph  Claus  (/.  pr.  Ghevi.,  1895,. 
[2],  51,  335 — 338). — The  dibromosebacic  acid  obtained  by  Weger 
(Abstr.,  1894,  i,  359)  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  tribromide  and 
bromine  on  sebacic  acid  at  a  lo^v  temperature,  is  quite  a  different  sub- 
stance from  that  prepared  by  Claus  and  Steinkauler  (Abstr.,  1888, 
133)  by  the  action  of  bromine  alone  at  160 — 170%  and  yields  a  different 
hydroxy-acid.  A.  H. 

Amidofumarates.  By  E.  Thomas-Mameet  {Bull.  Soc.  CMm.y 
1894,  [3],  11,480— 486).— The  amidofumaramide  from  ethylic  chloro- 
fumarate  is  identical  with  the  final  product  of  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  ethylic  oxalacetate,  and  is  hydrolysed  by  dilute  acids  yielding  the 
diamide  of  the  latter  acid.  The  intermediate  product  of  the  action  of 
alcoholic  ammonia  on  ethylic  chlorofumarate  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature is  ethylic  chlorofnmaramate  (m.  p.  101),  and  not  a  maleio 
acid  derivative,  as  stated  by  Claus  and  Voeller  (Abstr.,  1882,  254). 
At  100'.  the  chief  product  is  ethylic  amidofvmarate,  a  colourless, 
highly  refractive,  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  142 — 143"  (20  mm.).  This 
substance  is  also  foi-med  by  the  action  of  dry  or  alcoholic  ammonia  on 
ethylic  oxalacetate;  an  intermediate,  indefinite, white,  curdy  product, 
probably  additive,  is  formed,  and  is  converted  by  dehydration  into  the 
amidof uniarate.  Ethylic  amidofumarate  is  converted  by  copper  acetate, 
in  presence  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  into  copper  ethylic  oxalacetate, 
which  crystallises  in  transparent,  grass-green  needles.  Potassium 
ethylic  amidofumarate  crystallises  in  white  plates.  Ethylic  amido- 
fumarate is  converted  by  aqueous  ammonia  into  a  substance  forming 
highly  refractive,  triclinic  crystals,  and  melting  at  102°,  possibly 
ethylic  diamidosuccinate.  J>i'.  ^^  • 

Aromatic  Acidyltartrates  and  Anhydrides.  By  P.  Feeuxdler 
(Bull.  Sue.  Chim.,  1894,  [3],  11,  470—477;  compare  this  vol.,  i,  174, 
210). — The  anhydrides  are  prepared  from  anhydrous  tartaric  acid  and 
the  acid  chloride. 

Dilenzoyltartaric  acid,  Ci'S.^{OBz),{S:00^).  +  HoO,  melts  at  130°. 
The  anhydride  crystallises  in  needles,  and  melts  at  174°;  its  specific 
rotatory  power  in  acetone  solution  is  [ajo  =  +142'9°.  Diphenyl- 
acetyliartaric  acid,  CoH2(0-C0-CH,Ph),.(C00H).,,  melts  at  95—96°. 
The  anhydride  crystallises  in  clinorhombic  plates,  and  melts  at  117'5"' ; 
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its  specific  rotatory  power  in  acetone  solution  is  [oc]q  =  -|-60"8°. 
Diplienylpropionyltartaric  anhydride  and  diparafolnoyltartaric  anhydride 
could  not  be  completely  purified ;  the  rotatory  power  of  the  former  in 
acetone  solution  is  approximately  [ajp  =  -|-38'3°.  JDicinnamoyltar- 
taric  anhydride  crystallises  in  slender,  silky  needles,  and  melts  and 
decomposes  slightly  at  147 — 148° ;  its  specific  rotatory  power  in  acetone 
solution  is  [a]D  =  +203-2°. 

The  rotatory  powers  of  the  first  three  liomologues  become  less 
dextrogyrate  as  the  series  is  ascended,  in  accordance  with  Guye's  law. 
The  high  rotatory  power  of  the  cinnamoyl  derivative  may  be  due  to 
the  shortening  of  the  phenylpropionic  chain,  and  consequent  diminu- 
tion of  its  moment,  caused  by  the  ethylene  linkage. 

The  alkylic  benzoyl-  and  toluoyl-tartrates  were  prepared  by  the 
action  of  hydrogen  chloride  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  anhj'dride 
or  acid.  The  other  acidyl  tartrates  described  are  hydrolysed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  were  prepared  by  the  action  of  the  acid 
chlorides  on  the  alkylic  tartrates  ;  they  can  be  distilled  unchanged. 

MethyJic  dihenzoyltartrate  crystallises  in  clinorhombic  prisms,  some- 
times hemihedral,  and  melts  atl32°  ;  the  specific  rotatory  power  in  alco- 
holic solution  is  [ajo  =  — 96'6°.  The  ethylic  salt  melts  at  56 — 58°  ;  the 
specific  rotatory  power  in  alcoholic  solution  is  [^'.Jd  =  —68*4°.  The 
propylic  and  isohutylic  salts  are  viscous  liquids  difficult  to  purify; 
the  specific  rotatory  power  of  the  latter  in  alcoholic  solution  is  TaJD 
=  -42-9°. 

Methylic  diparatolnoylfartrate  cxystallises  in  acicular,  monoclinic 
prisms,  and  melts  at  85° ;  the  specific'  rotatory  power  in  alcoholic 
solution  is  [aju  =  —  89'1°. 

The  diphenylacetyltartrates  are  highly  refractive,  viscous  liquids, 
difficult  to  purify.  The  iJief/i^/Ztc  salt  has  a  sp.  gr.  =  l'223atl7°;  the 
specific  rotatory  power  of  the  liquid  at  18°  is  [ajo  =  + 14"5°  that  of 
the  alcoholic  solution,  [aju  =  -f-19'7°.  The  ethylic  salt  has  a  sp.  gr.  = 
1'174  at  17°  ;  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  the  liquid  is  [ajp  =  -i-15'3°, 
that  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  [ajo  =  -j-20"2°.  T\\q  prop^jlic  salt  has 
a  sp.  gr.  =:  1'143  at  18° ;  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  the  liquid  at 
19°  is  [a]D  =  +20-9°,  that  of  the  alcoholic  solution  [ajj,  =  -f  25-2°. 

The  rotatory  powers  of  the  benzoyl  and  toluyl  derivatives  thus 
vary  in  accoi'dance  with  Guye's  law,  with  regard  to  change  both  of 
acidyl  and  of  alkyl  groups.  The  diphenylacetyltartrates  should, 
however,  be  more  IsBvogyrate  than  the  isomeric  dipai'atoluoyl  com- 
pounds, and  not  dextrogyrate  as  is  the  case. 

The  specific  i-otatory  power  of  solutions  of  the  aromatic  acidyl  tar- 
trates varies  considerably  with  the  nature  of  the  solvent.  That  of  ethylic 
diphenylacetyltartrate,  for  example,  vai'ies  in  solutions  of  the  same 
concentration  from  +50"1°  in  carbon  disulphide  to  +22"1°  in  acetic 
acid,  and  -|- 14'0°  in  benzene.  The  value  in  acetone  solution,  + 14'6°, 
is  nearest  that  of  the  liquid  itself,  +15'3°,  and  does  not  vary  with 
the  concentration.  The  cryoscopic  results  obtained  with  solutions  of 
propylic  diphenylacetyltai-trate  in  some  of  the  same  solvents  were 
also  anomalous,  as  the  author  has  previously  observed  in  other  cases 
(compare  this  vol.,  ii,  194).  Jn.  W. 
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Trimethylenepolycarboxylic  acids.  By  Eduaed  Buchner 
(Annalen,  1895,  284,  197 — 212). — This  paper  contains  a  classifica- 
tion of  some  of  the  properties  of  trimethylenepolycarboxyh'c  acids, 
and  some  interesting  considerations  regarding  their  confignration. 

M.  0.  F. 

ira»s-l :  2-Trimetliylenedicarboxylic  acid.  By  Eduard  Buchner 
and  August  Papenl-ieck  (Annalen,  1895,  284,  212 — 219). — The 
dimethylic  salt  of  trans-1  :  2-trimethylenedicarboxylic  acid  is  obtained 
by  heating  methylic  pyrazoline-3  :  5-dicarboxylate  (Abstr.,  1890,  736)  ; 
the  acid  forms  crystals  which  belong  to  the  monosymmetric  system,. 
a:b:G=  1-8926 : 1 :  P.  /3  =  59^  00'.  The  calcium  salt  forms  small  crys- 
tals, which  contain  4|H20.  A  hundred  parts  of  water  at  19'5°  dissolve 
19"69  parts  of  the  acid.  The  i?-a«.s-acid  does  not  form  an  anhydride ; 
the  silver  salt,  however,  yields  the  anhydride  of  the  a's-modification 
when  heated.  The  heat  of  combustion  of  the  ^ra«s-acid  is  479'8  Cals., 
whilst  the  value  obtained  by  Stohmann  and  Kleber  for  the  ciVmodifi- 
cation  is  484-1  Cals.  (Abstr.,  1892,  1041).  Fenicillium  glaucmn  and 
Aspergillits  niger  have  scarcely  any  action  on  either  of  the  isomerides  ; 
in  this  point  they  resemble  1  :  1-trimethylenedicarboxylic  acid,  and 
differ  from  cis-glutaconic  acid. 

cis-1  :  2-Trimethylenedicarboxylic  acid  crystallises  in  large  prisms 
belonging  to  the  monosymmetric  system  ;  a-.b  :  c  =■  0-9435  : 1 :  0-4950. 
;3  =  65°  56'.  A  hundred  parts  of  water  at  20°  dissolve  112-9  parts  of  the 
acid.  When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  for  thi^ee  hours  at  150^,  it  is 
converted  into  the  iSraus-modification,  which  is  also  formed  by  the 
action  of  fused  potash.  M.  O.  P. 

trans-l  :  2  :  3-Trimethylenetricarboxylic  acid.  By  Eduard- 
Buchner  and  Hugo  Witter  (Annalen,  1895,  284,  219 — 226). — The 
trimethylic  salt  of  trans-i  :  2  :  3-trimethylenetricarboxylic  acid  is 
obtained  by  heating  methylic  pyrazoline-3  :  4  :  5-tricarboxylate 
(Abstr.,  1888,  1274).  The  acid  crystallises  from  concentrated 
aqueous  solutions  in  small  needles,  and  melts  at  220°.  106-6  parts 
are  dissolved  by  100  parts  of  water  at  9°.  The  trimethylic  salt  melts 
at  59°  (compare  loc.  cit.)  ;  the  calcium  salt  contains  8H2O.  The 
hariimi  salt  contains  IHoO  ;  the  copper  and  silver  salts  are  anhydrous. 
The  amide  of  the  dimethylic  salt  forms  colourless  needles  which  melt 

at  185°.     The  anhydride,  0<^q>C3H3-COOH,  which  melts  at  189° 

(loc.  cit.),  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  boiling  acetic  chloiude  on  the 
acid,  and  also  by  heating  the  silver  salt. 

Methylic  cis-1  :  2-tra)is-l  :  3-trimethylenetetracarboxylate  (Abstr... 
1885,  1125)  melts  at  85°.  The  acid  melts  at  196—198°  (compare 
loc.  cit.),  with  evolution  of  gas,  being  converted  into  trans-1  :  2  :  3-tri- 
methylenetricarboxylic acid.  Experiments  having  for  their  object 
the  preparation  of  cis-1  :  2  :  3-^7-a«s-l-trimethylenetetracarboxylic 
acid  were  unsuccessful.  M.  0.  P. 

Metallic  Derivatives  of  Formylcarbamide,  Acetylcarb- 
amide,  and  Oxaluric  acid.  By  Camilee  Matignon  (Bull.  Soc. 
Ghim.,  1894,  [3],  11,  573— 575).— The  acidyl  derivatives  of  carbamide 
form  metallic  compounds  by  replacement  of  amidic  hydrogen. 
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CO 
Merciiryforniylcarhamide,    probably     CHO'N<^tt  ^^NH.HjO,  is  a 

\vliite   precipitate,  as    is    the    silver  compound.       Mnruryacetylcarb- 

amide,  probably  (NHg-C0*N'Ac)2Hg,  is  decomposed  by  light.     The 

greater  relative  amount  of  mercury  is  probably  due  to  the  increased 

acidity  caused  by  introduction  of  the  acetyl  group.     The  silver  and 

cnprotis   compounds    ai-e    white.     Basic    calcium   oxalurate,    probably 

PO 
CO<^X">N'CO'NH2,H20,  is  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate. 

Jn.  W. 

Salts  of  Carbamide.  By  Camillb  Matignon  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim., 
1894,  [3],  11,  575 — 576).- — -The  acetate  forms  tangled,  deliquescent 
crystals,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether.  It  dissociates  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 
The  heat  of  formation  (sol.)  is  +1'7  Cal.  The  amidoacetate  forms 
lar^e,  brilliant,  transparent  crystals,  and  is  anhydrous.  The  heat  of 
formation  (sol.)  is  0'8  Cal.  The  hydrogen  malonate,  C304H4,CON'2H4> 
forms  large,  transparent  crystals,  and  is  anhydrous.  The  heat  of 
formation  (sol.)  is  +2'5  Cal.  The  normal  malonate  could  not  be 
prepared.  The  glycollate  is  crystalline,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  The 
heat  of  formation  (sol.)  is  +2'0  Cal.  All  the  above  salts  are  com- 
pletely dissociated  in  aqueous  solution. 

The  ure'ides  of  acetic  and  amidoacetic  acids  cannot  be  formed  by 
■direct  dehydration  of  the  salts,  as  the  reaction  is  endothermic ;  the 
reverse  is  the  case  with  the  malonate  and  glycollate.  Jn.  W. 

Hydrate  of  Uric  acid.  By  Camilf.e  Matignon  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim., 
1894,  [3],  11,  571 — 573). — The  heat  of  formation  of  dipotassiura 
urate  from  the  acid  and  dilute  potash  is  +6*5  Cal.,  and  the  heat  of 
liberation  of  the  acid  from  this  salt  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  +2r5  Cal. 
From  these  data  it  follows  that  the  heat  of  neutralisation  of  crystal- 
lised uric  acid  is  08  Cal.  greater  than  that  of  precipitated  uric  acid. 
Fritzsche's  view  that  the  voluminous  precipitate  liberated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  from  a  borax  solution  of  pure  uric  acid  is  identical  with 
the  crystalline  dihydrate  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  snakes' 
excrement  is  therefore  confirmed.  Jn.  W. 

Action  of  Hydrazine  on  Furfurimido- ether.  By  Adolf  Pinner 
and  N.  Caro  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  465—473;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  385). 
— Powdered  hydi-azine  sulphate  (1  mol.)  is  added  to  the  calculated 
quantity  of  33  per  cent,  caustic  potash,  furfurimido-ether, 

C4H30-C(NH)-OEt 

(I  raol.),  is  then  added,  and  a  little  alcohol  ;  after  24  houi-s,  the  mix-  . 
ture  yields  fnrfnrylliydrazidiiw,  C4H30"C(NH)*NH*NH2,  an  oil  which 
.solidifies  within  12  hours,  but  then  contains  some  products  of  decom- 
position ;  the  picrate  melts  at  164'^,  and  the  hcnzylidenc  compound  at 
142''.    When  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  it  y'leldB  furfwyltetrazotic  acid, 

N— N 
i^iHj,0'C<C         Ur ;  t^is  forms  crystals,  which  are  usually  reddish,  but 

colourless  when  pure ;  it  melts  at  199°,  at  the  same  time  turning  red 
and  decomposing  ;  the  ammonium  salt  melts  and  decomposes  at  118*^. 
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If  a  mixture  of  the  imido-otber  with  hydrazine,  in  the  proportion 
of  2  :  1^  mols.,  is  left  for  4 — -5  days,  difurfiinjlhydrazldine, 

[aH30-C(NH)]oN,H4, 

is  formed.  This  crystallises  in  yellow  prisms  and  melts  at  185";  the 
plafinochloride  darkens  at  170°  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  238*^. 
Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into  furoylfurfanjlhydrazidiue, 

this  loses  water  at  120',  forming  the  triazole.  "When  difurfuryl- 
hydrazidine  is  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  it  j-ields 

Ts: 

difurfnnjltriazole,  dK-iO-C^^^^^^C-CJl^O,  which  melts  at  18o°, 

and  yields  an  acetyl  dei'ivative  melting  and  decomposing  at  120°  ;  it 
then  solidifies,  and  melts  again  at  185^. 

If  the  imido-etber  and  hydrazine,  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  1^  mois., 
are  allowed  to  remain  overnight,  the  mixture  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
heated  on  the  water  bath,  difurfuryldihydrotetrazine, 

is  obtained  ;  it  forms  yellow  needles,  reddens  on  exposure  to  air,  and 
melts  and  reddens  at  208°  ;  the  diacetyl  derivative  melts  at  197°.  It 
is   oxidised  on  exposui-e  to  the  air,  or  by  ferric   chloride,  yielding 

difurfuryltetrazine,  CiH30*C<^^.^^C"C4H,0,  which  crystallises  in  red 

needles,  melts  at  195°,  and  is  easily  reduced  to  the  dihydro-compouud. 

It  is  converted,  by  boiling  with  stx'ong  hydrochloric  acid,  into  dlfur- 

N'NH 
furylisodihydrotetrazine,    CiHaO'C-^-v-rr.-Y^C'CiHsO,  which  melts  at 

245°,  and  yields  a  diacetyl  derivative  melting  at  166°.  If  the  mixture  of 
imido-ether  and  hydrazine  is  at  once  filtered  and  the  filtrate  allowed 
to  remain  for  4 — 6  weeks,  difurfurylimidine,  probably 

[C,H30-C(NH)]2NH, 

is  deposited  ;  it  is  colourless  when  pure,  but  is  often  yellowish,  melts 
at  200',  is  a  monacid  base,  and  yields  only  a  diacetyl  derivative,  which 
melts  at  138°.  C.  F.  B. 

Occurrence  of  Hexanaphthene  in  Caucasian  Naphtha.    By 

Vladimir  B.  Markovxikoff  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  577 — 578). — Previous 
attempts  to  isolate  this  compound  from  Caucasian  naphtha  have  been 
nnsuccessful.  A  fraction  boiling  at  78 — 80°  was  obtained  free  from 
aromatic  compounds,  having  sp.  gr.  :=  0"756  at  15°/15° ;  this  was 
nitrated,  and  the  portion  soluble  in  potash  reduced,  when  hexa- 
methylenamine  was  obtained,  indicating  the  presence  in  the  naphtha 
of  hexamethylene  (hexanaphthene)  in  considerable  quantity. 

J.  B.  T. 
Oxidation  by  Incomplete  Combustion.    By  Johaxx  Walter 
{J.  pr.  Cheryl.,  1895,  [2],  51,   107 — 111). — The  author  has  examined 
the  behaviour  of  a  number  of  substances  when  the  vapour  is  mixed 


Quinoliue — 19'5 

Propionic  acid  ....       —2 4" 5 
Ortho-xylene     ....       — 45"0 
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with  air  and  passed  over  a  heated  copper  spiral,  the  apparatus  being 
similar  to  that  employed  for  the  preparation  of  formaldehyde  from 
methylic  alcohol.  Toluene  yields  a  little  benzoic  acid,  together  with 
benzaldehyde  to  the  extent  of  57  per  cent,  of  the  toluene  used  up. 
The  best  result  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  asbestos  which  had  been 
saturated  with  ammonium  vanadate  and  ignited  ;  in  this  case,  crystals 
of  impure  anthraquinone  were  also  obtained.  Phenol,  when  submitted 
to  the  same  treatment,  yields  a  little  diphenylene  oxide.  Diphenyl- 
amine  and  methyldiphenylamine  yield  ver^-  small  amounts  of  carbazole 
and  acridine  respectively,  whilst  tolunitrile  was  obtained  from  mono- 
methylorthotoluidine.  A.  H. 

Freezing  Points  of  some  Carbon  Compounds.  By  Raouf, 
PiCTKT  (Compf.  remL,  1894,  119,  955 — 957). — Tlie  freezing  points  of  a 
number  of  carefully  purified  carbon  compounds  were  determined, 
with  the  precautions  pi-eviously  described. 

Freezing  Freezing 

point.  point. 

Benzy lie  chloride —47-9°     ,     Piperidine —17-0- 

Benzylidenic  chloride.  — 17'0  -    •      ■■ 

Benzotrichloride — 17"0 

Benzaldehyde — 13"5 

Cinnamaldehyde —   7"5 

Toluene,  metaxylene,  mesitylene,  pyridine,  methylaniline,  isobutyric 
acid,  and  lactic  acid  do  not  solidify,  even  at  —100",  and  theii'  freezing 
points  are  still  under  investigation. 

The  introduction  of  the  methyl  group  into  the  benzene  nucleus 
always  lowei-s  the  freezing  point ;  compare  benzene  and  toluene, 
aniline  and  methylaniline. 

The  substitution  of  chlorine  for  h3'drogen  in  a  methyl  group  that 
has  been  introduced  into  a  benzene  nucleus  raises  the  freezing  point, 
but  this  effect  ceases  after  two  chlorine  atoms  have  been  introduced. 

The  results  also  confirm  Baeyer's  law  that  in  the  case  of  homologous 
compounds  of  similar  constitution  the  freezing  point  rises  and  falls 
according  as  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  is  odd  or  even. 

The  moi-e  symmetrical  the  structure  of  a  compound,  and  the  more 
compact  the  grouping  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule,  the  higher  is  the 
freezing  point,  as  compared  with  other  compounds  of  the  same  series  ; 
for  instance,  butyric  acid  solidittes  at  —19°,  but  isobutyric  acid  does 
not  solidify  even  at  —100^,  and  normal  caproic  acid  solidifies  at  —18°, 
whereas  isocaproic  acid  does  not  solidify  at  —100°.  The  three 
xylenes  are  examples  of  the  same  law.  C.  H.  B. 

a-Hexachlorophenol.  By  Etiknne  Baiiral  (Bull.  Soc.  CInm., 
1894,  [•'^,  11,  -'j"'^ — 5G0). — a-Hexachlorophenol  can  be  prepared  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  phenol  in  presence  of  autimonic  chloride. 
The  phenol  should  first  be  converted  into  its  trichloro-dcrivative  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  alone,  and  further  chlorination  effected  in  pre- 
sence of  the  antimonic  chloride  (4 — 5  per  cent.)  at  a  temperature  not 
exceedin"-   125 — 130°.      The  mass  becomes  solid  from  formation  of 
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pentachlorophenol,  and  is  converted  into  the  liquid  hexacliloro- 
derivative  by  the  continued  action  of  the  chlorine.  If  the  chlorina- 
tion  is  carried  too  far,  an  octocTilorophenol  (Jicxachlorophenol  dichloride) 
is  formed. 

a-Hi'xachlorophen<iI,  dClsO,  after  crystallisation  from  benzene  and 
light  petroleum,  melts  at  107''.  Jn.  W. 

Bromine  Derivatives  of  Paraisobutylphenol.  By  Frank  B. 
Dai-XS  and  I.  R.  Rothrock  (Amer.  Chem.  /.,  1895,  17,  113—114).— 
BromoparaisolmtylplienoJ,  prepared  by  the  action  of  bromine  (1  mol.) 
on  the  phenol  or  its  sodium  salt,  crystallises  in  fan-like  clusters  of 
blunt  needles,  melts  at  50°,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  ordinary  organic 
solvents.  The  benzoate  yields  needles  melting  at  78"5°.  When  2  mols. 
of  bromine  or  an  excess  is  used,  dihromoparaisohutylplieiwl  is  formed. 
It  crystallises  in  large,  yellow  plates,  melts  at  7b°,  and  is  I'eadily 
soluble  in  organic  solvents.  L.  T.  T. 

Identity  of  Liebmann's  Isoamylphenol  with  Tertiary 
Amylphenol,  By  Richard  Axschutz  and  H.  Beckekhoff  {Ber., 
]895,  28,  4U7— 410).— The  tertiary  amylphenol  of  B.  Fischer  and 
Griitzner  (Abstr.,  1893,  563)  is  shown  to  be  identical  with  the 
isoamylphenol  of  Liebmann  (Abstr.,  1882,  17J,  727).  The  former 
boils  at  127"6°  under  12  mm.  pressure,  the  latter  at  130'6°  under 
12  mm.  ;  both  melt  at  93*^,  and  are  identical  in  appearance.  Both 
yield  an  identical  henzoate  (compare  Kreysler,  Abstr.,  1885,  1055), 
which  melts  at  60°  (not  80-5—81°),  boils  at  205°  under  11  mm. 
pressure,  and  crystallises  in  the  rhombic  system ;  a  :  b  :  c  = 
0-7209  :  1  :  0-8841 ;  2£  =  61°  .30'  (Li)  ;  62°  11'  (Na) ;  56°  59'  (Tl). 
The  two  substances  are  therefoi'e  identical ;  probably  it  is  tertiary 
amylphenol.  C.  F.  B. 

Nitration  of  Organic  Bases.  By  Eugen  Bamberger  (Ber.,  1895, 
28,  399 — 403). — This  nitration  in  the  .side  chain  can  be  effected  by 
means  of  nitric  anhydride,  but  also  by  the  dehydrating  action  of 
acetic  anhydride  on  the  nitrate  of  the  base ;  the  resulting  nitramine 
('' diazoacid  ")  is  converted  by  mineral  acids  into  a  nitro- derivative 
of  the  base  ;  for  example. 

As  regards  the  yield  of  nitramine,  it  is  greatest — from  75  per  cent,  of 
the  base  downwards — in  the  case  of  ortho-  and  para-nitro-derivatives, 
least  in  the  case  of  bases  which,  like  aniline  and  tolnidine,  contain  no 
negative  substituting  group.  The  following  compounds  were  pi-e- 
pared  ;  the  temperatures  given  are  melting  points. 

Phenylnitramine,  CeHs-XH'XOo.  Tohjlnitramioies,  1  :  4,  white 
nacreous  plates,  52° ;  1:2,  colourless  oil.  Nitrophenylnitr amines, 
1  :  4,  yellow,  silky  needles.  Ill- — 112°;  1  :  3,  yellow  needles,  86 — 87°; 
1  :  2,  lustrous,  yellow  needles,  with  sweet  taste,  65-5°.  Metanitro- 
paratolylnitramine,  lustrous  yellow  needles,  79 — 80°.  Metanitroortlio- 
tolylnitr  amine,  lustrous  yellow  needles,  103°.  Parachlorophenyl- 
nitramine,    lustrous    white     needles,     107 — 108°.       Parahromophenyl- 
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nitramine,   silky  wliite  needleiJ,  101'5 — 102°.     Fseudocumylnitramiue, 
[Mes-.NH-NOo  =  1  :  3  :  4  :  51,  Avhite  nacreous  Jieedles,  86-5—87°. 

C.  F.  B. 
Phenylethylenediamine.  By  Fkanz  Feist  and  Hugo  Arnsteix 
(Ler..,  1S95,  28,  4-25— i27  ;  compare  A.  Pur^otti,  (?ar--ef^a,1894,ii,427). 
— Phenj'letliylenediamine  is  obtained  by  reducing  phenylglyoxime  with 
sodium  and  alcohol.  It  is  a  yellow  liquid  which  boils  at  243 — 246°, 
and  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride  more  readily  than  does  diphenyl- 
ethylenediamine.  The  carhamatt'  is  a  white  powder  which  melts  and 
evolves  e:as  at  155°;  the  picrate  foi'ms  yellow  crystals  which  melt  at  I 
160°.  The  dihenzoyl  derivative  melts  at  217°,  and  yields  a  trinitrn- 
derivative  melting  at  117°.  M.  0.  F. 

Theory  of  Diazo-compounds.  By  Eugen  Bambekger  (Ber., 
1895,  28,  444 — 449). — The  author  holds  the  view  that  in  diazo-salts 
the  nitrogen  atom  to  which  a  negative  ion  is  attached  must  be  regarded 
as  quinquevalent.  According  to  tbis  hypothesis,  the  conversion  of 
diazo-  into  isodiazo-compounds  depends  on  the  transformation  of  the 
radicle  "  phenylazonium  "  (NiNPh*)  into  the  "  phenylazo  "-radicle 
(•X!NPh),  in  consequence  of  a  more  positive  ion  replacing  a  negative 
gi'oup.  Phenylazonium  is,  therefore,  a  positive  radicle  occurring  in 
normal  diazo-salts,  normal  diazo-hydrates,  and  in  Hantzsch's  unstable 
potassium  benzenediazosulphonate ;  tlie  stable  salt  contains  the 
phenylazo-radicle,  which  is  also  present  in  azo-  and  diazoamido-com- 
pounds,  and  in  the  isodiazo-hydrates  and  their  salts.  M.  O.  F. 

The  Isomeric  Diazobenzene  Potassium  Sulphites.  By  Adolph 
Glaus  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  1895,  [2],  51,  80—90;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i, 
597). — A  polemical  paper  dealing  with  the  theory  of  the  constitution 
of  these  compounds  proposed  by  Hautzsch.  (See  also  this  vol.,  i, 
25,  180.)  A.  H. 

Action  of  Ethylic  Cyanacetate  on  Mononitrodiazobenzene 
Salts.  By  Paul  W.  Uhlmanx  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  1895,  [2],  51,  217— 
234j. — In  order  to  investigate  the  influence  of  substituent  groups  on 
the  isomerism  of  the  compounds  obtained  by  Kriickeberg  (Abstr., 
1894,  i,  369),  the  author  has  examined  the  products  of  the  action  of 
ethylic  cyanacetate  on  the  three  nitrodiazobenzene  chlorides. 

The  compounds  obtained  exhibit  relations  similar  to  those  pre- 
viously described. 

Metanitrodiazobenzene  chloride  yields  the  a-condensation  prodttct&s 
a  dark  yellow,  crystalline  powder,  which,  after  recrystallisation  from 
benzene,  forms  dark  brown,  lustrous  needles,  and  melts  at  136 — 137°.- 
When  it  is  melted,  it  passes  into  the  ft-derivative,  Avhich  may  also  be 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  potassium  .'^alt  with  carbonic  anhydride, 
as  a  light  brown,  microcry.stalline  powder  melting  at  124 — 125°. 
Only  one  potassium  salt  appears  to  be  formed  ;  it  crystallises  in  light 
brown  needles,  and,  when  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  yields 
the  a-dei-ivative,  whilst  the  /i-derivative  is  precipitated  by  carbonic 
anhydride.  The  sodium  salt  crystallises  in  plates  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  crystals  of  the  potassium  salt.     Ethylic  iodide  reacts  with  the 
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potassium  salt  to  form  an  ethyl  derivative,  which  crystallises  in  long, 
silky  needles  melting  at  148 — 149°.  Benzoic  chloride  produces  the 
henzoyl  derivative  which  forms  almost  white,  lustrous  plates  melting 
at  174 — 175°.  Carbon^'l  chloride  reacts  with  2  raols.  of  the  potas- 
sium salt  to  form  a  substance  whicli  melts  at  141—142°.  When  the 
ethyl  derivative  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  at  120 — 130°,  it 
yields  metanitroethylaniline,  so  that  the  stable  (/3)  condensation 
product  must  be  considered  as  a  liydrazone. 

The  cf.- derivative  of  paranitrodiazobenzene  chloride  forms  slender, 
pale  yellow  needles  melting  at  170 — 172°,  whilst  the  ^-derivative, 
obtained  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  corresponding*  meta-compound, 
melts  at  the  higher  temperature  of  184°,  and  is  a  light  yellow, 
granular  powder.  The  potassium  salt  could  not  ba  obtained  pure, 
but  forms  a  violet-red  solution.  The  ^-condensation  product  of 
orthonitrodiazobenzene  chloride  crystallises  in  scale-like  forms  and 
melts  at  116°.  When  heated  to  160°,  it  is  converted  into  the 
iS-modification,  which  crystallises  in  large,  monosymmetric  prisms 
melting  at  146°.  The  potassium  salt  forms  a  dark  red  solution, 
and  crystallises  in  violet-brown  plates  with  a  metallic  lustre.  The 
isomeric  modifications  of  all  three  derivatives  also  differ  in  solubility 
in  benzene.  A,  H. 

Explosiveness    of    1  :  4-Nitrodiazobenzene     Nitrate.       By 

EuGEX  Bamberger  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  538 — 539). — This  substance  on 
•one  occasion  unaccountably  exploded  with  terrible  consequences, 
when  it  was  being  brushed  along  with  a  porcelain  spatula.  Generally 
speaking  it  is  much  less  explosive  than  diazobenzene,  and  has  many 
times  been  rubbed  on  a  porous  tile  without  exploding.  1  :  4-Xitroiso- 
diazobenzenehydroxide  is  also  explosive,  but  less  violently  so. 

C.  F.  B. 
Diazobenzene  Aniline  Chloride.  By  J.  H.  Kastle  and  B.  C. 
Keiser  (Amer.  Chevi.  J.,  1895,  17,  91 — 98). — When  attempting  to 
obtain  diazobenzene  chloride  by  the  action  of  nitrosyl  chloride  on 
aniline  hydrochloride,  the  double  salt  diazobenzene  aniline  chloride, 
H"2PhCl,XH3PhCl,  was  obtained  in  the  form  of  well-defined  needles 
which  turned  green,  then  pink,  and  finally  brown,  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  This  salt  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol,  and  in  water,  yielding- 
green  solutions  which  change  to  red  on  boiling  or  exposure  to  air. 
It  explodes  a  little  above  105°,  and  when  boiled  with  water,  it  evolves 
two-thii'ds  of  its  nitrogen  and  forms  phenol  and  aniline  hydrochloride. 
When  reduced  with  stannous  chloride,  it  yields  phenylhydrazine  and 
.aniline  hydrochloride,  and  when  treated  Avith  potash,  diazoaniido- 
benzeneis  formed.  It  yields  a  platinochloride,X,PhCl,NH3PhCl,PtCl,. 

L.  T.  T. 
Synthesis  of  Aromatic  Hydrazines  from  Hydrazine  Hydrate. 
By  Attilio  Purgotti  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  1895,  [2],  51,  111— 112).— The 
author  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  described  the  preparation 
of  2  :  4-dinitro-  and  2:4:  6-trinitro-phen\dhydrazine  from  hydrazine 
hydrate  (this  vol.,  i,  27)  before  the  publication  of  the  paper  in  which 
Cui'tius  and  Dedichen  (this  vol.,  i,  29)  described  the  preparation  of 
the  same  compounds  by  the  same  method.  A.  H. 

X  2 
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Acid  Hydrazides  and  Azides.  By  Tukodoi;  Cl'rtius  {Ber., 
189o,  28,  5--— 523). — In  connection  Avitli  Wolff's  recent  communica- 
tion on  compounds  from  acid  hydrazides  and  sugars  (this  vol.,  i,  216), 
the  author  points  out  that  the  first  of  these  substances,  arabinose- 
nitrobenzovlliydrazide,  was  prepared  by  Radenhausen,  and  that  he 
himself,  and  not  Struve,  prepared  and  described  benzoyllu'drazide  in 
1890.  He  desires  to  reserve  the  acid  hydrazides  and  azides  for  further 
uninterrupted  investigation.  J.  B.  T. 

Mononitrobenzoylhydrazines.  By  Theodor  Curtius  and  O. 
TPvACH.manx  {J.  I'l:  Ckem.^  1895,  [2],  51,  105 — 179;  compare  this  vol., 
i,  32). — Methylic  ortlionitrohenzoate  is  a  yellow  liquid  which  has  an 
odour  of  strawberries,  and  boils  at  275°  ;  a  similar  odour  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  meta-compound,  but  when  pure  this  has  no  odour. 

Ortlwnitrohonzoylhydrazine,  NOo'C6H4*CO-NH-]SrH2,  is  obtained  by 
the  interaction  of  methylic  orthonitrobenzoate,  with  the  calculated 
([uantity  of  hydrazine  hydrate;  it  crystallises  iu  large,  long,  yellow 
prisms,  melts  at  128"',  and  dissolves  somewhat  freely  in  alcohol  and 
water,  but  not  in  ether,  &c.  ;  it  reduces  Fehling's  solution  and  ammo- 
niacal  silver  nitrate  very  quickly ;  dilute  mineral  acids  decompose  it 
into  its  parent  compounds.  Metanit rohen~oylhyd razine,  similarly  pre- 
pared, crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  melts  at  152°,  and  is  less  soluble 
than  the  ortho- compound,  which  it  otherwise  resembles.  Paranitro- 
henzoyJliydrazine  crystallises  in  slender,  yellow  needles,  melts  at  210°, 
and  is  less  soluble  than  the  other  two  isomerides,  which  it  resembles  in 
chemical  behaviour.  The  sodium  derivatives,  N02'C6H4'CO'NNa*NH2, 
and  the  hydroMorides,  NOo-CsHi-CO-NH-NHo.HCl,  of  the  three  iso- 
merides are  described. 

Botylideiie-ortho-,  -meta-  and  -para-nitrohenzoylhydrazine, 

KOe-CeH.-CO-NH-NiCHPh, 

prepared  by  the  interaction  of  benzaldehyde  and  the  nitrobenzoylhydra- 
zinos,  are  described  ;  they  melt  at  152°,  203°,  and  247°,  respectively. 
With  acetone,  the  nitrobenzoylhydrazines  yield  acetonc-nitrobeneoyl- 
hjdrazinps,  ClMeoiN'NH'CO'CoHj-NOo ;  the  orf/io-derivative  forma 
yellow  crystals,  and  melts  at  205°;  the  me^a-derivative  small,  yellow 
cr}'.stals,  and  melts  at  152°;  the  para-derivative  crystallises  in  greenish- 
yellow  needles  ;  they  dissolve  in  alcohol. 
The  ethylic.  nitrohenzoylhydrazoacetoacetates, 

NOa-CeHi-CO-NH-NiCMe-CHj-COOEt, 

are  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  the  nitrobenzoyl hydrazines  with 
ethylic  acetoacetate;  the  orf^/to-derivative  crystallises  in  lustrous,  yellow' 
prisms,  melts  at  113°,  and  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  chloroform; 
the  wf'^a-derivative  forms  small,  white  crystals,  melts  at  106°,  and 
dissolves  freely  iu  alcohol ;  the  para-derivative  is  rather  more  ditti- 
cult  to  prepare,  and  crystallises  in  aggregates  of  yellow  needles,  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

Linif  rod ihciiz'njihydrazinef,  N2Hi(CO*C6H4'N'02)3,are  formed  by  heat- 
ing the  ethylic  nitrobenzoylhydrazine  acetoacetates  above  their  melting' 
points,  or   by   dissolving  them   in  dilute   alkalis,  and    warming  the- 
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solutions  -with  an  excess  of  acid.  The  di-ortho-co-n\j>ou.nd  crvstallises 
in  slender,  white  needles  or  laminae,  melts  above  250^,  and  is  freely 
soluble  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid;  the  ^i-Hiefa-compoand  crystallises 
in  Tvhite  laminse  or  needles,  melts  at  242^,  and  is  freely  soluble  in  hot 
glacial  acetic  acid;  the  (Zi-j>a/a-compound  forms  yellowish,  slender 
needles,  melts  above  245',  and  is  also  freely  soluble  in  hot  glacial 
acetic  acid.  The  diuitrodibenzoylhjdrazines  are  soluble  without  appre- 
ciable decomposition  in  solutions  of  the  alkalis,  and  if  the  calculated 
quantities  be  employed  alkali  derivatives  are  obtained.  They  show 
no  tendency  to  foi-m  nitroso-derivatives  or  acetyl  derivatives ;  acids 
convert  them  into  nitrobenzoic  acids  and  hvdrazine  salts. 

A.  G.  B! 

Imido-derivatives  of  Carbonic  acid.  By  Felix  Lexgfeld  and 
Julius  Stieglitz  (Amer.  Clu-m.  J..  Ib95.  17,  98 — 113). — Bromo-form- 
anilide,  XHPh'COBr,  was  formed  by  passing  dry  hydrogen  bromide 
over  phenylic  isocyanate.  It  forms  white  crystals,  melts  at  67",  and 
decomposes  into  its  components  at  85 — 100".  Hydrogen  chloride 
appears  to  be  without  action  on  bromo-formanilide,  and  hydrogen 
bromide  without  action  on  chloro-formanilide.  Phenylimidocarlionyl 
bromide,  IsPhICBr2,  was  prepared  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  phenylic 
isocyanide.  It  is  an  oil  boiling  at  127"  under  18  mm.  pressure.  When 
treated  "v\*ith  sodium  ethoxide,  it  yields  ethj/Uc  p'kenylimidohromoformate, 
XPh:CBr-OEt,  which  decomposes  on  boiling  and  is  less  stable  than  the 
corresponding  chloro-derivative.  When  acted  on  by  hydrochloi'ic 
acid,  it  mainly  yields  chloro-formaiiilide  and  ethylic  bromide,  although 
a  small  quantity  of  bromo-formanilide  and  ethylic  chloride  is  produced, 
and  a  veiy  similar  product  is  yielded  by  the  action  of  hydrogen 
bromide  on  ethylic  phenylimidochloroformate.  The  constitution  of  the 
intermediate  additive  compounds  probably  formed  is  discussed,  but  the 
authors  did  not  succeed  in  isolating  them.  When,  however,  phenylic 
phenyliniidochloro-formate  is  treated  with  hydrogen  cliloride,  the  addi- 
tive product  plie'iwxyformophenylamido-dicliloride,  OPh'CCL'XHPh, 
can  be  isolated  as  a  white  substance  softening  at  60^  and  melting  at 
65".     In  the  presence  of  moisture,  it  forms  phenyl  carbanilate. 

When  carbodiphenylimide  is  treated  with  hydrogen  chloride,  the 
hydrochloride  C(NPh)2.HCl  (m.  p.  92 — 95')  is  iirst  formed,  and  then 
carliodiphenylimide  dihydrochloride,  C(XPh).2,2HCl.  This  crystallises 
in  tetragonal  or  orthorhombic  prisms,  and  begins  to  melt  and  decom- 
pose at  130^,  apparently  leaving  a  carbodiphenylimide.  When  boiled 
with  water,  it  gives  carbanilide. 

When  chloro-formodiphenylamidine.XHPh-CCliXPb,  is  treated  with 
sodium  ethoxide,  etboxyformodipheuylamidine,  XHPh'C(OEt)'XPh, 
is  formed,  and  this  with  hydrogen  chloride  yields  ethylic  chloride  and 
carbanilide  COCXHPh).. 

The  results  show  that  when  hydrogen  chloride  is  taken  up  by  acid 
derivatives  of  the  formula  OR-CX!XPli  or  Y'lClNPh,  containing  the 
phenylimido-group,  the  double  linking  is  severed  and  the  group 
:CChXHPh  formed.  L.  T.  T. 

Action  of  Sodium  Ethoxide  on  Carbodiphenylimide.  By 
Julius   Stieglitz  {Ber.,    1895,    28,    573 — 574). — Ethylisocarhanilide 
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(etbjlicplieiiyliniidocarbanilate),  HNPh-C(NPh)'OEt,  is  prepared  by 
the  interaction  of  earbodipbenylimide  and  sodium  etboxide  in 
alcoholic  solution  at  —5°;  it  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at 
182^  (10  mm.),  the  refractive  index  =  1-G028  at  20°.  The  yield  is 
practically  quantitative.  From  the  production  of  similar  compounds 
to  the  above  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethoxide  on  earbodipbenylimide 
chloride,  the  author  and  F.  Leugfeld  (preceding  abstract)  recently 
concluded  that  the  latter  compound  has  the  formula  HNPh*CCl!NPh  ; 
this  now  requires  confirmation  or  revision,  and  the  subject  is  being 
further  investigated.  J.  B.  T. 

Constitution  of  Rosaniline.  By  Lothar  Meyer  (^er.,  1895,  28, 
619 — 522). — Keftrring  to  Weil's  paper  on  the  constitution  of  tri- 
phenylmethane  deiivativcs  (this  vol.,  i,  234),  the  author  points  out 
that  a  photometi'ic  investigation  of  the  products  formed  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on  magenta  has  been  in  progress  under  his 
direction  for  more  than  10  years.  "With  hydrochloric  acid,  aqueous 
or  alcoholic,  in  excess,  yellowish  red  hydrochlorides  are  formed ; 
when  diluted,  these  change  successively  to  colourless  compounds,  and 
finally  to  blue-red  magenta.  These  results  are  in  better  accord  with 
Rosenstiehl's  formula  for  rosaniline  than  with  E.  and  0.  Fischer's, 
which  indicates  the  presence  of  a  quinoidal  linkage  (compare  Abstr., 
1893,  i,  464).  If  the  first  formula  is  correct,  then  the  yellowish-red 
compound  is  probably  the  chloride  CCl(C6H4-NHo,HCl)3,  the  colourless 
substance  is  the  carbinol  HO-C(CgH4'NHo,HCI)3,  and  the  blue-red 
one  the  chloride  CC1(C6H4'NH2)3.  The  subject  is  being  further  in- 
vestigated in  various  directions.  A  number  of  crystalline  ethers  has 
been  prepared  from  triphenylbromomethane  and  metallic  alkyloxides, 
and  will  be  described  later.  J.  B.  T. 

Preparation  of  Condensation  Products  from  Chloroform 
and  Benzene.  By  Gu.stav  Wendt  (J.  'pr.  Chevi.,  1895,  [2],  51,  344 
— 340). — The  amount  of  condensation  product  obtained  in  the  pre- 
paration of  flavaniline  from  acetanilide  and  of  triphenylmethane  from 
chloroform  and  benzene  is  largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  kiesel- 
guhr,  whilst  sand  has  no  marked  effect  on  the  yield.  A.  H. 

Constitution  of  the  Safranines.  By  Gkorgk  F.  jAUBKirr  (Ber., 
1895,  28,  oUb — 513  ;  compare  this  vol.,  i,  219). — Diuitrodimethyl- 
metamidodiphenylaniine,  C6Hi(N02)2*NH'C6H4'2^Me2,  is  prepared  from 
1:2:  4-chlorodinitrobenzene  and  metamidodimethylaniline  hydro- 
chloride ;  it  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  garnet-red  plates,  and  melts 
at  136 — 137'.  The  ?w7?-oso-derivative  is  deposited  in  scarlet  flocks. 
JJirntrotetramethyUaJranine  is  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  a  mixture 
in  molecular  proportion  of  dinitrodimethylmetamidodiphenylamine 
and  paramidodimethylaniline  sulphate,  a  blue  compound  is  first  formed, 
which  when  heated  is  converted  into  the  safranine. 

Jjinitropheiiiiliihevyleiii-hlne, 

nh:c6H4:n-CcH3(nh2)-nh-C6H3(no,)2, 

is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  dinitrometamidodiphenylamine 
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and  phenylenediattiine  hydrochloride,  as  a  blue,  crystalline  powder 
with  a  coppery  reflex ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  is  readily  converted 
into  the  safranine  when  exposed  to  air  in  alcoholic  solution,  explodes 
when  heated  and  decomposes  and  becomes  yellow  by  the  action  of 
mineral  acids. 

N^'P  IT  *^TT 
The  safranine,  NHa'CsHs^    '  i        *  ,  is  prepared  by  heating 

JN-C6H3(JN02)2 

the  preceding  indamine  in  alcoholic  solution.  The  hydrochloride 
dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol  with  a  carmine,  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  with  a  sky  blue,  and  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  green  coloration ;  with  cotton  mordanted  with  tannin,  it  gives 
a  bluer  lustre  than  "  safranine  T,"  and  is  deposited  in  greenish 
lustrous  cr3'stals.     The  diazo-derivative  is  violet-blue. 

The  formation  of  safranines  as  described  above,  resembles  the  con- 
version of  tolylene-blue  into  tolylene-red  which  contains  two  amido- 

groups  and  the  complex  <^  I  ^,  Avhilst  the  safranines  probably  con- 
tain a  quinoidal  linkage ;  it  is  to  this  that  the  difference  in  their 
behaviour,  especially  in  their  basic  properties,  is  due.  That  pheno- 
safranine  does  not  contain  two  amido-groups  is  proved  by  its  yielding 
in  aqueous  solution  a  monodiazo-derivative  only,  hot  a  tetrazo-com- 
pound  like  tolylene-red,  therefore  it  cannot  be  an  ammonium  base. 
Safranide,  formed  by  boiling  diazophenosafranine  in  alcoholic  solution, 
yields  no  diazo-compound,  it  therefore  contains  no  amido-group,  and 
cannot  be  an  ammonium  base.  J.  B.  T. 

Orthocoumaraldehyde  Methyl  Ether  from    Oil    of  Cassia. 

By  Julius  Bertram  and  Eudolf  Kursten  (J.  pr.  CTem.,  1895,  [2],  51 
316 — 325). — Oil  of  Cassia  often  yields  a  crystalline  product  on  recti- 
fication.    This  consists  of  ortliocoumaraldehyde  methyl  ether, 

MeO-CeHi-CHiCH-CHO, 
and  forms  large,  faintly  yellowish  crystals  which  melt  at  45 — 46'.  It 
boils  at  160 — 161°  (12  mm.)  and  decomposes  very  readily  when 
exposed  to  light  and  air.  The  phenijlhydrazone  forms  pale  yellow 
crystals  melting  at  116 — 117°,  and  the  oxime  crystallises  in  colourless 
matted  needles  melting  at  125 — 126°.  The  constitution  of  the 
aldeh3'de  follows  fi-om  the  facts,  that  when  fused  with  potash  it  is 
converted  into  salicylic  acid,  that  it  is  oxidised  by  potassium  per- 
manganate to  methylsalicylic  acid,  OMe-CsHi-COOH,  and  that  silver 
oxide  converts  it  into /3-methylcoumaric  acid,  MeO'CeHi-CH'.CH-COOH, 
melting  at  182^ — 183°.  It  can  readily  be  prepai^ed  synthetically  by 
the  condensation  of  methylsalicylaldehyde  with  acetaldehyde. 

/3-Methylcoumaric  acid  undergoes  polymerisation  when  exposed  to 
light,  an  acid  which  has  a  molecular  weight  of  356  and  which  melts 
at  260 — 262°  being  formed.  Cinnamic  acid  also  undergoes  partial 
polymerisation  under  the  same  circumstances,  an  acid  which  melts  at 
274°,  and  is  probably  identical  with  Liebermann's  a-truxillic  acid, 
being  formed.  A.  H. 

Dihydromethylcoumaran.  By  Carl  D.  Harries  and  George  J. 
BussE(£er.,  1895,  28,  501— 503)  .—Methyl  orthohydroxystyrylketone 
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(methylorthocoumaroketone),  HO'CcHi'CHlCH'COMe,  prepared  from 
salicylaldchyde  and  acetone,  yields  metlnjl  nrfhohydroxiidihydi-ostyryl 
l-etoiie  (methyldihydrocouniaroketone),  HO'CeHi-CHj-CHo'COMe,  not 
methylorthoconmaryl  alcohol,  HO'CcHi'CHiCH-CHMc-OH,  as  pre- 
viously stated  (Abstr.,  1892,  169).  The  plienylhydrazone  melts  at 
123 — 124°.     The  ketone,  when  reduced  with   zinc  and  hydrochloric 

PTT  "PIT 
acid,  is  converted  into  dihydromethylcouma ran,  C6H4<        "  '      "     ,  a 

PIT  -PTT 

derivative    of   the    complex    C6H4<:^  Mtt'    ^^^    which    the    name 

O —  CM 

coumaran  is  proposed.     It  is  a  colourless  highly  refractive  liquid  with 

a   pleasing    smell,    readily    miscible  with    ordinary   media,    boils    at 

223 — 226°  (76  mm.),  and  gives  a  red  coloration  with  sulphuric  acid. 

J.  B.  T. 

Reactions  cf  Amidobenzoic  acids.  By  ^YILLIAM  Oechsxer  de 
CoNiNCK  (Covipf.  rend.,  1895,  120,  100 — 101). — Alkali  hypochlorites 
produce,  Avith  orthoamidobenzoic  acid,  a  red  coloration  ;  with  the  meta- 
acid  a  red-brown ;  with  the  para-acid  an  orange-red;  alkali  hypo- 
bromites  produce  a  bright  orange-red  colour  with  all  three  acids. 
Alkali  hypoiodites  give  au  orange-red  with  the  o?-^/(0-acid,  deep  orange 
or  yellow  with  the  meta-?ici(\,  bright  orange  or  yellow  with  the  ^ara- 
acid  ;  calcium  hypochlorite  with  the  ortho-a.c\d  produces  a  deep  violet 
coloration  which  rapidly  becomes  black  or  dark  green  ;  with  the  meta- 
acid  and  the  jjam-acid  it  gives  a  yellowish-brown  coloration.  Fei'ric 
chloride  in  very  dilute  solution  gives  Avith  the  o?-f/;o-acid  a  rose  colour 
which  changes  to  wine-red ;  Avith  the  meta-acid.  an  amber-yellow, 
and  with  the  para-acid  a  red-broAvn  coloui\ 

The  nitrobcnzoic  acids  gi^'e  no  reactions  with  these  reagents.  The 
reactions  with  the  amido-acids  are  much  more  rapid  and  sensitive 
than  those  previously  described  (Abstr.,  1892,  847,  1380;  1893,  i, 
413,465,641).  C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Bromine  on  Phenylic  Salicylate,  Phenylic  Ben- 
zoate,  Ortho-.  Meta-,  and  Para-Cresylic  Benzoate,  and  Guiacol 
Benzoate.  By  P.  Kauschke(/.p-.  Chem.,  1885,  [2],  51, 210—213).- 
Phenylic  bromosalicylates  are  produced  by  the  direct  bromination  of 
salol,  but  the  tribromo-derivative  in  small  quantity  only  unless  the 
reaction  be  conducted  at  100°,  under  pressure,  and  in  the  presence  of 
iodine  or  ferric  chloride.     The  monobromosalicylate, 

[COOH  :  OH  :  Br  =  1  :  2  :  5], 

melts  at  111"5°,  and  its  amide  at  232°.  The  dibromosalicylate, 
[COOH  :  OH  :  Br2  =  1  :  2  :  3  :  5],  melts  at  126°,  and  its  amide  at  170°. 
These  have  been  described  before. 

Fhenyllc  trihromosaUcylate,  [COOH  :  OH  :  Br^  =1:2:3:5:  ?], 
cr}-stalli8es  in  long  needles,  melts  at  192°,  and  dissolves  in  chloroform 
and  glacial  acetic  acid ;  its  amide  melts  at  97°.  Bromophenylic  tri- 
hromosaUcylate, OH'CV,HBr:.-COO-Cf,H, Br,  crystallises  in  needles,  melts 
at  164°,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  in  chloro- 
form. 
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Bromophenylic  benzoate  is  the  product  of  the  action  of  bromine 
(1  or  2  mols.)  on  phenylic  benzoate  (1  mol.)  ;  it  melts  at  102°.  By 
the  action  of  a  larger  proportion  of  bromine,  the  compound 
CuHsBr^Oi  is  formed  ;  this  crystallises  in  golden  lamina^,  melts  at 
260°,  and  is  sparingly  soluble ;  it  is  reduced  by  sulphurous  acid  to  a 
white  substance  of  the  formula  CisHsBrTOi,  indicating  its  jDrobable 
quinonoid  character. 

Bixnnortliocresylichenzoate  melts  at  59°;  hromometacresylichenzoate  at 
82°;  hromoparacresyliG  henzoate  is  a  j-ellow  oil  which  solidifies  to  long- 
needles,  below  0°.  JBromoguiacol  henzoate  crystallises  in  colourless 
prisms  and  melts  at  '/G — 78°.  A.  G.  B. 

Cadmium  Salicylate.  By  P.  C^saris  (L'Orosi,  17,  262—265).— 
Cadmium  salicylate,  (C7H503)2Cd,  prepared  by  ordinary  methods,  using 
the  acid  and  cadmium  oxide  or  carbonate,  is  obtained  in  lusti'ous 
crystals  melting  at  300° ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  more 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  glycerol.  The  salt  possesses  valuable 
antiseptic  properties.  W.  J.  P. 

Phenyl- a -amidolactic  acid  (Phenylserine).  By  Emil  Erlkx- 
METER,  iun.,  and  Ernst  EiaisifCK  {Anvuh-n,  1895,  284,36 — 49  ;  com- 
pare Abstr.,  1893,  i,166). — Among  the  condensation  products  obtained 
from  benzaldehyde  and  glycocine  in  presence  of  sodium  hydroxide,  is 
the  sodinm  salt  of  a-benzylideneamidophenyllactic  acid, 

OH-CHPh-CH(KCHPh)-COOXa. 

Tbe  acid  itself  has  not  been  isolated,  but  its  acef;/Z  derivative  crystal- 
lises in  needles  and  melts  at  169 — 170°. 

Anhydrous  phenyl-a-amidolactic  acid  decomposes  below  190° ;  the 
bydrated  acid,  W'hich  contains  IHoO,  melts  at  193 — 194°  with  decom- 
position. The  copper  .salt  is  violet.  Benzoic  anhydride  converts 
phenylamidolactic  acid  into   the   lactimide   of  benzoylamidocinnamic 

CO 
acid,  CHPh;C<'  i        ,  which  is  also  obtained  bv  condensing  benzalde- 

JNBz 

CO 
hyde  with  hippuric  acid.      The  lactimide,   CHPh'.C<  I       ,  produced 

by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  on  phenyl-a-amidolactic  acid, 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  white  needles  Avhich  melt  at  146 — 147° ; 
it  is  also  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  benzaldehyde  with  glycocine 
in  presence  of  acetic  anhydride.  When  the  solution  of  the  lactimide 
in  sodium  hj'droxide  is  acidified,  the  acetyl  derivative  of  a-amido- 
cinnamic  acid  is  formed ;  it  crystallises  from  water  and  contains 
2H20.  The  hydrated  acid  melts  at  185 — 186°,  and  the  anhydrous 
substance  melts  and  evolves  gas  at  190 — 191°.  M.  O.  F. 

Nitrophenylglycidic  acids.  By  Alfred  Einhobx  and  Alfred 
GFEKSHEiii  (Annalen,  1895,  284,  132 — 153  ;  compare  Eichengriin  and 
Einhorn,  Abstr.,  1890,  1128).— The  acid  obtained  (loc.  cit.)  on 
oxidising  orthonitrometachlorophenyl-/^-lactaldehyde  and  orthonitro- 
metachlorophenylhydroxyethy]  methyl  ketone  melts  at  156°.       It  was 
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at  first  supposed  that  this  acid  was  nitrochlorophenyl-/3-lactic  acid, 
but  tlie  results  of  the  author's  expei'iments  now  show  that  on  oxidis- 
ing a  substituted  plienyllactaldehyde  or  methyl  ketone  with  sodium 
hypochlorite,  the  con^esponding  phenylglycidic  acid  is  formed.  The 
acid  (m.  p.  156°)  prepared  from  nitrochlorophenylhydroxyethyl 
methyl    ketone    is,   therefore,   the    nitrochlorophenylglycidic    acid, 

0<:^  I  r\r\Ty         "     ^^  means  ot  this  reaction,  orthonitrophenyl- 

CH'COOH 
glycidic  and  3  :  6-bromonitrophenylglycidic  acids  have  been  prepared. 

Metabromobenzaldehyde  forms  an  oxime  which  melts  at  71"5°;  the 
'pltenyJhydrazonc  melts  at  141 — 142^. 

3  :  6-Bromonifrobenzaldehi/de  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long,  pale 
yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  74° ;  it  dissolves  in  hot  water,  and  is 
volatile  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam.  The  phenylhydrazone  forms  dark 
red  needles  which  melt  and  decompose  at  180°  ;  the  oxiine  crystallises 
from  water  in  pale  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  113°. 

3  :  6-Bromonitrophenylhydroxy ethyl  methyl  ketone, 

N02-C6H3BrCH(OH)-CH2-COMe, 

is  prepared  by  the  action  of  aqueous  soda  on  a  solution  of  bromo- 
nitrobenzaldehyde  in  acetone.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  lustrous 
plates,  and  melts  at  101 — 102°  ;  alkalis  convert  it  into  dibromindigo, 
and  the  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  red. 

3  :  Q-Bwmouifrophenylghjcidic  acid  is  obtained  by  agitating  the  fore- 
going compound  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  at 
70 — 80°.  It  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  small,  lustrous,  pale 
yellow  plates  which  melt  at  156°  ;  at  this  temperature,  the  substance 
decomposes  and  becomes  blue,  owing  to  the  formation  of  dibromindigo. 
The  potassium  salt  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  lustrous  needles  ; 
the  barium  and  calcium  salts  crystallise  from  hot  water. 

3  :  Q-Bromonitrocinnamic  acid  is  formed  when  bromonitrobenzalde- 
hyde  is  heated  with  acetic  anhydride  and  anhydrous  sodium  acetate 
for  7 — 8  hours  at  140 — 150.  It  crystallises  in  lustrous  needles  and 
melts  at  171°;  the  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  green. 
The  silvt^r  salt  is  crystalline. 

3 :  6-Bromonitropheuyl-x-chlnrolactic  acid  is  obtained  by  treating  the 
potassium  salt  of  the  foregoing  acid  with  sodium  hypochlorite;  it 
melts  at  147 — 148°.  Alcoholic  potash  converts  it  into  bromonitro- 
phenylglycidic  acid. 

3 :  6-Bromo)iitwphenyl-fi-lactaldehyde, 

JS^02-CeH3BrCH(OH)-CH2-COH, 

is  prepared  by  agitating  a  solution  of  bromonifcrobenzaldehyde  in 
acetaldeh^'de  with  aqueous  soda ;  it  crystallises  with  1  mol.  acet- 
aldehydo,  which  is  lost  at  87°.  This  compound  melts  and  becomes 
green  at  92 — 93°  ;  alkalis  convert  it  into  dibromindigo.  The  phenyl- 
hydrazone crystallises  from  alcohol  in  dark  red  needles,  and  melts  at 
201°.  Sodium  hypochlorite  oxidises  the  aldehyde  to  bromonitro- 
phenylglycidic  acid,  whilst  silver  oxide  converts  it  into  3  :  ij-brom^- 
vifrophenyl-f^-lactic  acid.  This  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  slender 
silky   needles,  and  melts   at   152   ;  the  silver  salt  is  crystalline  and 
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the  copper  salt  forms  dark  blue  needles.     The  etJiylic  salt  separates 
from  li^ht  peti'oleum  in  large  crystals,  and  melts  at  74*5°. 

M.  O.  F. 

Acetylgallic  and  Acetyldibromogallic  acids.  By  Paul  Sislev 
{B^dl.  Soc.  Chhn.,  1894,  [3],  11,  563— 56S).— Dry  acetic  chloride  has 
no  action  on  gallic  acid,  and  the  product  obtained  in  presence  of  a 
trace  of  "water  cannot  be  purified  satisfactorily  (compare  Bietrix, 
Abstr.,  1894,  i,  130).  "When,  however,  gallic  acid  is  heated  with  acetic 
anhydride,  and  the  partially  purified  pi'oduct  again  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment,  iriacetylgallic  acid  is  obtained  as  a  white,  amorphous 
substance,  which  crystallises  from  boiling  toluene  in  very  light,  colour- 
less, prismatic  needles  containing  toluene  of  crystallisation.  The  an- 
hydrous substance  melts  at  \bV.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is 
slowly  hydrolysed  by  it  to  diacetylgallic  acid.  The  alcoholic  solution 
does  not  give  a  colour  reaction  with  ferric  chloride. 

Diacetylgallic  aoiVZ,  with  iHsO,  melts  at  162".  In  alcoholic  solution 
it  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride,  but  no  colour  reaction, 
so  that  the  presence  of  at  least  two  phenolic  groups  in  the  gallic  acid 
molecule  appears  to  be  necessary  for  this  purpose.  It  does  not  give 
precipitates  or  colorations  with  lime-water  or  alkalis,  or  with 
uranium  nitrate.  Attempts  to  prepare  the  monacetyl  compound 
were  unsuccessful. 

Triacetyldibromogallic  acid,  from  dibromogallic  acid,  crystallises 
from  toluene  in  white,  prismatic  needles,  and  melts  at  168',  not  at 
94 — 98",  as  stated  by  Bietrix  (Joe.  cif.).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid,  and  is  completely  hydro- 
lysed by  water  into  dibromogallic  and  acetic  acids.  It  gives  a  rose 
colour  with  alkalis,  but  no  coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 

.Jx.  W. 

Oxidation  Products  of  Isodurene.  By  Paul  Jaxxasch  and 
Max  \Yeilee  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  531 — 535;  compare  this  vol.,  i,  130). — 
The  residue  left  after  distilling  with  steam  the  product  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  isodurene  with  nitric  acid  has  now  been  examined.  The 
(dibasic)  acids  obtained  from  it  were  converted  into  their  methylic 
salts ;  part  formed  normal  salts,  part  methyl  hydrogen  salts,  and  the 
latter  were  separated  by  dissolving  them  out  with  potash.  Both  mix- 
tui-es  of  salts  were  then  converted  into  the  acids,  which  were  subjected 
to  sublimation ;  there  were  thus  obtained,  from  the  first  portion, 
besides  a-isodurylic  acid,  an  acid  melting  at  334'5 — 335'5',  and  sub- 
limine:  in  larg-e,  hexao'onal  prisms,  the  calcium  salt  of  which  crystallises 
with  SiHoO ;  from  the  second  portion,  besides  mesitylenecarboxyhc 
acid,  an  acid  melting  at  297 — 298',  and  subliming  in  prisms  ;  its 
calcium  salt  crystallises  with  2H2O.  Both  acids  have  the  constitu- 
tion C6H2Meo(COOH)2;  using  V.  ]\Ieyer's  rule  for  the  etherification 
of  aromatic  acids,  the  first  acid  which  yielded  a  normal  methylic  salt 
must  be  a  diinethylisopUhalic  acid  [Mco  :  (C00H)2  =  1  :  2  :  3  :  5  or 
=  1:4:2:6],  whilst  the  second,  which  yields  a  methyl  hydrogen  salt, 
must  have  the  constitution  [1  :  3  :  2  :  5]  or  [1  :  3  :  4  ;  5],  probably 
the  former,  since  it  yields  no  anhydride  ;  if  so  it  is  a  dimetliyltere- 
phthalic  acid.  C.  F.  B. 
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Ethereal  Salts  of  Anhydro-a-amido-acids :  Synthesis  of 
Mercapturic  acids.  By  Fi:axz  Weiss  (Zeit.  j^liysiol.  Chem.,  1895, 
20,  -iu7— i:34;  i-ompare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  579,  and  1894,  i,  87).— The 
action  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  on  phenylic  hippurate  (loc.  cit.) 
gives  i"ise  to  phenylic  nuhi/droliipp^irate,  CisHnNOj,  which  melts  at 
42  ;  the  dichloro-devixative  sinters  at  52°,  and  melts  at  about  150". 
Efhylic  aiihydrohipp urate,  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  ethylic 
hippurate,  melts  at  58°;  it  is  volatile  in  steam,  and  does  not  dissolve 
readily  in  Avater.  Although  indifferent  towards  soda,  it  is  hydrolysed 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  Tiie  acetyl  derivative  of  phenylic  hydroxyhip- 
purate  {loc.  cit.)  melts  at  171—173°. 

Phenylic  anhydro-a-benzoylamidopx*opionate  melts  at  41 — 42  ; 
when  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  it  yields  •phenylic 
a-henzoylamido-oi.-cliloropropionate,  which  melts  at  137°.  Hot  alkalis 
convert  this  substance  into  a  mixture  of  phenol  and  ammonia  with 
benzoic,  hydrochloric,  and  probabh*  pyi-uvic  acids.  When  penta- 
chloride of  phosphorus  acts  on  phenylic  a-benzoylamidopropionate, 
the  anhydio-compound  is  produced  together  with  the  foregoing 
substance  and  a  nitrogenous  compound  which  melts  at  220 — 230°. 

Phenylic  a.-broviothiophenyl-a.-beiizoylamidopropionate, 

COOPh-CMe(NHBz)-S-CoH4Br, 

is  obtained  by  acting  on  phenylic  a-benzoylamido-a-chloropropionate 
with  the  sodium  derivative  of  bromothiopheuol  in  alcoholic  solution  ; 
it  melts  at  143',  and  is  hydrolysed  by  aqueoiis  alkalis.  The  amide 
crystallises  in  long  needles,  and  melts  at  201  \ 

NBz 

y. - Bromothiophenyl- a-henzoyllactimide,      C6H4Br'S'CMe<^  I       ,     is 

CO 

formed   during  the  preparation   of  the  foregoing  phenylic  salt.     It 

melts  at  153 — 155°,  and  is  not  readily  hydrolysed  l^y  soda;  alcoholic 

ammonia  convei^ts  it  into  the  amide.  M.   0.  F. 

Derivatives  of  Bromophenylmercapturic  acids.  By  S[(iMUND 
Frankkl  i^Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1895,  20,  435 — 442  ;  compare  pi'eceding 
abstract). — Ethylic  hromopjlienylmercapAnrate, 

C6H4Br-S-CMe(NHAc)-COOEt, 

melts  at  91.  The  phenylic  salt  is  obtained  by  treating  a  mixture  of 
phenol  and  mercapturic  acid  with  phosphorus  oxychloride;  it  melts 
at  96°.     The  amide  melts  at  174°. 

The  benzoyl  derivative  of  bromophenylcystein  melts  at  136° ;  the 
barium  salt  crystallises  from  hot  water,  the  ethylic  salt  •  melts  at 
104°,  and  the  phenylic  salt  at  120°.  This  salt  is  not  identical  with 
phenylic  bromothiophenyUa-benzoylamidopropionate  (loc.  cit.),  being 
geometrically  isomei-ic  with  it.  The  amide  melts  at  191°,  whilst  the 
i.someride  obtained  by  Weiss  from  inactive  amidopropionic  acid 
melts  at  201'.  M.  O.  F. 

Aromatic  Sulphones.  By  P.  Genvressk  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim., 
1894,  .'-j^,  11,  501 — 514;. — The  .•mlphone  iroia  phenylmetharie, 

SO^CCeHi-CHjPh)^, 
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pi-cpai-ed  from  tlie  snlphone  of  benzjlic  bromide  and  benzene  in 
presence  of  aluminium  chloride,  forms  colourless,  transpai'ent  crystals, 
which  soon  become  opaque,  and  in  air  yellow.  It  is  soluble  in 
benzene,  sparingly  in  hot  alcohol,  and  melts  at  162  .  It  is  not 
attacked  by  potash. 

The  snlphone  of  henzylidene  hromide,  S02(C6H4'CIIBr)o,  obtained 
from  toluenes ulphonic  acid  and  bromine  at  170',  crystallises  in 
colourless,  transparent  needles.  It  is  soluble  in  benzene  and  boiling 
alcohol,  and  melts  at  137^.  It  is  oxidised  by  permanganate  to  the 
snlphone  of  benzoic  acid. 

The  snlphone  of  henzaldehyde,  S02(CfiH4-CHO)o  +  liH.O,  prepared 
by  the  action  of  Avater  on  the  preceding  compound  at  170-  180',  crys- 
tallises in  small  needles.  It  is  soluble  in  benzene  and  alcohol,  and 
melts  at  179".  By  fusion  with  potash  it  is  converted  into  the  corres- 
ponding alcohol  and  acid  derivatives,  and  these  are  also  obtained  by 
heating  the  snlphone  of  benzj-lic  broniide  with  aqueous  lead  nitrate. 
The  sodmm  hydrogen  sulphite  compound,  with  l-^HjO,  is  voluminous 
and  white;  there  is  also  an  ammonia  cornponnd. 

The  snlphone  of  triphenylm ethane,  S02(C6H4-CHPh2)2,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  benzene  on  the  sulphone  of  benzylidene  bromide  in 
presence  of  aluminium  chloride,  crystallises  fi-om  alcohol  in  small, 
transparent  crystals,  which  soon  become  opaque.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  benzene  and  chloroform,  and  melts  at  SS'^. 

The  snlphone  of  triphenylcarhinol,  S02(C6H4'CPh2'OH)2,  is  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  preceding  compound  with  chromic  acid  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  solution.  It  separates  from  boiling  alcohol  in 
light  amber  coloured  crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  benzene  and  acetic 
acid,  and  melts  at  78". 

The  snlphone  of  trinitrotn'phenylmethane, 

S02[C6H3(N02)-CH(C6H4-X02)2]2, 

is  a  yellowish  substance  formed  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid 
on  the  snlphone  of  triphenylmethane.  It  is  soluble  in  benzene,  acetic 
acid,  and  alcohol.  On  oxidation,  it  j-ields  the  corresponding  carbinol  ; 
the  3'ield  is  GO — 70  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical.  As  precipitated  by 
water  from  acetic  acid  solution,  this  is  a  white  substance,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  benzene,  and  melting  at  100 — 110". 
The  sulphone  of  pararosauiline  acetate, 

S02[C6H3(NH2)-C(aH4-XH2)2-OAc]2, 
is  obtained  by  I'educing  the  trinitrocarbinol  with  zinc  dust  in  acetic 
acid  solution  or  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  subsequent 
treatment  with  potash  and  acetic  acid.  The  analytical  results  wei-e 
not  very  sati&factor}',  probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
leuco-cumpound.  The  acetate  separates  from  acetic  acid  in  green 
crystals,  and,  in  this  solvent,  dyes  wool,  cotton,  and  silk  without  a 
mordant ;  the  green  colour  is  not  very  bright,  but  quite  fast  to  soap 
and  light.  With  potash,  it  forms  a  reddish-white  precipitate,  con- 
sisting probably  of  the  fi-ee  base.  The  snlphone  of  leucopararosaniline, 
S02[C6H3(NH2)-CH(C6H4-NH2)2]2,  formed  by  reducing  trinitrotri- 
phenylmethanesulphone  with  zinc  dust  in  acetic  acid  solution,  is  a 
colourless,  crystalline  substance,  soltible  in  alcohol. 
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Bi-ethylplienyhulplione,  SOoCCeHjEt)^,  is  prepared  from  etliyl- 
benzene  and  sulphuric  auliydride.  The  j'ield  is  only  20  per  cent.,  sul- 
phonic  acids  also  being  formed.  It  is  soluble  in  benzene  and  chloro- 
form, and  ci'ystallises  from  alcohol  in  plates;  the  melting  point  is 
98%  not  102^  as  stated  by  T()hl  and  Eberhard  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  133). 
Bi-x$opropyl plienyUidphone  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  the  yield 
being  lt>  per  cent.  It  crvstallises  from  alcohol  in  lara-e  prisms,  and 
melts  at  96°,  not  at  109—110=,  as  stated  by  TGhl  and  Eberhard. 
Attempts  to  prepare  sulphones  from  metaxylei^e  and  mesitylene  by 
this  method  failed.  Jx.  W. 

Homologues  of  Ethylenediphenyldisulphone  and  Ethylene- 
ditolyldisulphone  :  Action  of  Halogenalkylene  compounds  on 
Mercaptides.  By  Robei:t  Otto  (/.  pr.  Ghem.,  1895,  [2],  51,  285 
■ — 315;  compare  Abstr.,  1891,  1229). — Propylenediphenyldisnlphone 
may  be  pi-epared  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  action  of  propylene 
dibromide  on  sodium  benzenesulphinate,  and  has  previously  been 
described  by  Stufter  (Abstr.,  1891,  180).  When  heated  with  aqueous 
■potash, phenylsulphonenepropylic  alcohol  is  formed,  together  with  potas- 
.sium  benzenesulphinate.  The  alcohol  ci'ystallises  in  small,  white 
needles  melting  at  46°.  When  treated  with  sodium  amalgam,  it 
yields  benzenesulphinic  acid  and  normal  propylic  alcclio),  identified 
by  conversion  into  propionic  acid.  The  henzoate  crystallises  in  needles 
melting  at  71 — 72°.  On  oxidation,  the  alcohol  is  not  converted  into 
the  corresponding  acid  but  is  decomposed,  benzeuesulphouic  acid 
being  formed.  The  alcohol  is  accompanied  by  a  substance  which 
separates  from  ether  in  colourless  crystals,  melting  at  146 — 147°,  the 
constitution  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Pro29?/ZeneJi^a?-afoZ?//(?iA'nZp7io»^e,C7H;"»SO..*CHMe*CH3*S02*C7H7,  crys- 
tallises in  small  plates  and  melts  at  143 — 144°. 

Isohtiti/lenedlphenyldisnlpJione  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  action 
of  isobutylene  bromide  on  sodium  benzenesulphinate.  Isobutylene 
bromide,  moreover,  does  not  react  with  mei-captans  in  the  presence 
of  sodium  ethoxide  to  form  the  thio-ether,  bat  undergoes  a  different 
reaction,  in  Avhich  isobutylene  is  produced,  accompanied  by  the  sulphide 
coiTesponding  with  the  mercaptan  emploj^ed.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
snlphone,  which  melts  at  152°,  was,  however,  obtained  Avhen  lead 
phenylmercaptide  was  used  and  the  thio-ether  oxidised. 

Pseudohufyleiiediphenylsulphone  may  be  prepared  from  benzenesul- 
phinic acid.  It  is  a  thick  oily  mass  which  mixes  with  alcohol  and 
ether.  Aqueous  soda  decomposes  it  in  the  normal  manner,  but  with 
difficulty.  Pseudobutylene  bromide  leacts  with  tlie  mei-cnptans  in  a 
similar  manner  to  isobutylene  bromide  in  presence  of  sodium  ethoxide. 
Commercial  amylene  bromide  reacts  with  sodium  benzenesulphinate  to 
form  a  mixture  of  sulphones,  and  Avith  both  sodium  and  lead  phenyl- 
mercaptide to  form  amylene  and  the  corresponding  sulphide.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  obtain  a  hexylenediphenylsulphone  either  by  the 
aid  of  benzenesulphinic  acid  or  of  a  mercaptan.  AVith  dry  sodium 
thiophenol,  or  the  corresponding  lead  compound,  chloracetole  yields 
an  oily  substance,  which  is  {trobably  the  thio-ether,  CMe2(SPh)2. 
Propyl idene    chloride   and    sodium    thiophenol  yield   the  thio-ether, 
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CH2Me*CH(SPh)3,  wliicli  is   an  aromatic  smelling   oil,  but  has  not 
been  analysed.  A.  H. 

Constitution  of  Aromatic  Sulphones.  By  L.  Zoiix  and  H. 
Bkunkl  {Compt.  rend,  1894,  119,  1224—1226)*— It  is  generally 
assumed  that  in  aromatic  sulphones  the  SO2  group  is  in  the  pai'a- 
position,  but  neither  Genvresse  (Bull.  Soc.  Ghim.,  [o],  9,  513)  nor 
Tohl  and  Eberhard  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  132,  133)  have  been  able  to 
obtain  the  sulphones  of  metaxylene  and  mesitylene,  whilst  Tohl  and 
Eberliard  have  obtained  diparaxylylsulphone  b}^  the  action  of  sul- 
phury] chloride  on  paraxylene  in  presence  of  aluminium  chloride. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  aluminium  chloride,  which  often 
causes  molecular  transpositions,  the  authors  have  subjected  well 
cooled  paraxylene  to  the  action  of  the  vapours  of  sulphuric  anhydride, 
care  being  taken  that  the  temperature  did  not  rise  above  25°.  Under 
these  conditions  diparaxylylsulphone  is  formed  ;  it  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  prismatic  needles,  melts  at  141 — 142°,  and  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  soluble  with  difficulty  in  light  petroleum,  but  dissolves 
in  ether  and  benzene. 

Under  similar  conditions,  if  the  temperature  is  not  allowed  to  rise 
above  30°,  orthoxylene  yields  the  corresponding  sulphone,  which  crys- 
tallises from  alcohol  in  brilliant  plates  melting  at  158 — 159°.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  soluble  with  difficulty  in  light  petroleum,  but 
fcoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform  and  very  soluble  in  benzene. 

The  existence  of  the  sulphones  of  ortho-xylene  and  paraxylene  and 
the  non-formation  of  sulphones  from  metaxylene  and  mesitylene  shows 
that  in  aromatic  sulphones  the  group  SO2  is  in  the  meta-position. 

C.  H.  B 

Action  of  Alkalis  on  Paranitrotoluenesulphonic  acid.  By 
Fritz  Bendkk  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  422 — 425  ;  compare  0.  Fischer  and 
E.  Hepp,  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  697). — The  substance  obtained  by  the  action 
of  concentrated  aqueous  sodti  on  paranitrotoluenesulphonic  acid  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  sodium  salt  of  dinitrosostilbenedisulpho- 
nic  acid  (Zoc.  cit.)  ;  it  consists,  however,  of  a  mixture  of  two  com- 
pounds which  the  authors  have  identified  as  the  salts  of  dinitrodi- 
henzi/ldisulphonic  acid  and  azo.rysfilbenedistdphonic  acid;  the  latter 
dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  Avith  development  of  a  red 
coloration ;  its  barium  salt  is  very  slightly  soluble.  When  reduced 
with  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  azoxystilbenedisul- 
phonic  acid  yields  diamidostilbenedisulphonic  acid,  and  oxidation 
with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  dinitro- 
stilbenedisulphonic  acid. 

Dinitrodibenzyldisulphonic  acid  is  an  intermediate  pioduct,  the 
further  action  of  alkali  converting  it  into  a  stilbene  derivative.  The 
.•■olution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  orang-e-coloured ;  on  reduc- 
tion, it  yields  diamidostilbenedisulphonic  acid.  M.  O.  F. 

Action  of  Carbonyl  Chloride  on  Derivatives  of  Sulphonic 
and  Sulphinic  acids.  By  P.  Tischendorf  (J.  pr.  Ghem.,  1S95,  [2], 
51,  350 — 352). — Carbonyl  chloride  reacts  with  jDhenylsulphone- 
phenylamide  in  the  normal  manner,  dipJieiiylsulphonediphe^iylcarhamide, 
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COCXPh-SO.PlOo,  which  melts  at  198"",  being  formed.  Paratolylsul- 
phonephenylamide  reacts  in  a  siraiUar  manner,  dlparatohjlsnJphonedi- 
pheniiharhamiiJe.  melting  at  210^,  being  produced.  On  the  other  hand, 
phenylsulphonamide  yields  a  substance  melting  at  155°  of  which  the 
constitution  has  not  yet  been  determined,  and  an  analogous  product, 
meltino-  at  180',  is  obtained  from  pai*atolylsulphonamide.  These  two 
compounds  seein  to  be  formed  from  three  molecules  of  the  original 
sulphonamide  and  are  acids,  whilst  the  normal  derivatives  are  in- 
different substances. 

Sodium  benzeuesulphinate  does  not  yield  any  analogous  compound 
with  phosgene.  A.  H. 

The  Red  Isomeride  of  Indigotin.  Some  Derivatives  of  Isatin. 
By  Edwako  SciiL-XCK  and  Lku  Makchli:w.-^ki  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  539 — 
547). — Naturally  occurring  indirubin,  "  iudigopurpui-in  "  obtained  by 
the  reduction  of  isatin  chloride  (Baeyer,  Abstr.,  1879,  535),  and  syn- 
thetical indirubin  obtained  from  isatin  and  indoxyl  (xlbstr.,  1882,  199), 
have  been  compared  and  found   to   be   identical ;  the  most  probable 

CO  CO  — 

formula  for  the  substance  is  C6H4<^g>C'.C<g  jj  >]S'H. 

Isatin  phenylhydrazone  yields  an  acetyl  derivative, 


C.H.<^(^P'j>>C-OAc. 


which  forms  yellow  crystals,  and  melts  at  131°  when  heated  quickly. 
Isatin  also  yields  a  1  :  4:-toIylhijdrazone,  crystallising  iu  yellow  needles 
melting  at  233^,  and  1  :  '2-tolijlltydnizone,  which  forms  j-ellow  needles 
melting  at  240 — 241°  ;  the  latter  yields  an  acetyl  derivative  crystallis- 
ing in  yellow  needles  and  melting  at  167°.  Metachlorisatin  yields  a 
1  :  4-  and  a  1  : '1-tolylliydrazone,  and  a  ft-oxime,  which  crystallise  in 
yellow  needles  and  melt  respectively  at  253°,  273 — 274°,  and  252°. 
Bromi-satin  yields  a  j'ellow,  crystalline  phoiylhydrazoiw,  melting  at 
271 — 272°,  the  yellow  acetyl  derivative  of  which  melts  at  224°.  Xitro- 
isatin  yields  a  yellow  acetyl  derivative,  acetylpscudonitroisatin,  which 
melts  at  103 — 194°,  and  from  which,  when  it  is  dissolved  in  cold 
aqueous  alkali  and  the  solution  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  the  yellow 
acetylnitroisaiic  acid,  N02-C6H3(NHAc)-eO-COOH,  is  obtained;  this 
yields  nitroisatin  when  it  is  boiled  with  acids.  Nitroisatin  further  yields 
&  phenylhydrazone  and  a  1  :  4-  and  a  1  :  2-tolylhydrazo)ie ;  these  are  dark 
yellow,  and  melt  at  284°,  274—275°,  and  above  290°  respectively. 

C.  F.  B. 

Metadichlor-  and  Metadibrom-indigo.  By  Adolf  Baevkr  and 
Ernst  Wirth  {Annah-n,  1895,  284,  154 — 157;  compare  this  vol., 
i,  282). — 3  :  (j-Iiromonifrostyryl  methyl  ketune, 

NO^-CeHaBr-CHiCH-COMe, 

forms  yellowish  needles  which  melt  at  165'5 — 166°;  it  is  prepared  bj 
the  action  of  boiling  acetic  anhydride  on  bromonitrophenylhydroxy- 
etbyl  methyl  ketone.    When  the  latter  is  treated  with  caustic  soda  the 
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solution  becomes  yellow  and  a  precipitate  oE  metadibromindigo  is 
formed.  This  colouring'  matter  closely  resembles  indigo  ;  the  vapour 
is  reddish-violet.  It  dissolves  in  hot  aniline  and  in  chloroform,  but 
it  is  almost  insoluble  in  melted  paraffin.  When  treated  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  it  undergoes  sulphonation  ;  dibromindigo  is 
decolorised  by  alcoholic  potash  and  undergoes  oxidation  with  nitric 
acid. 

Dichlorindigo  resembles  the  dibromo-derivative  ;  it  is  prepared  in 
a  similar  manner  from  3  :  6-chloronitrophenylhydroxyethrl  methyl 
ketone.  M.  0.  F. 

Conversion  of  Isodiazohydroxides  into  Derivatives  of  Di- 
phenyl.  By  Eugen  Bamberger  (Ber.,  1895,  28,403 — 407;  compare 
Kiihling,  this  vol.,  i,  182). — By  allowing  paranitroisodiazobenzene 
hydroxide  to  remain  in  benzene,  or  its  sodium  salt  in  benzene  and 
acetic  acid,  or  its  methylic  salt  in  boiling  benzene,  paranitrodiphenyl 
is  obtained;  NO^-CeHrNo-OH  +  CeHg  — '"NO.-CsHi-CeHs.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  other  compounds  mentioned  below  were  prepared;  the 
numbers  given  are  melting  points. 

Diphemjl.  Parabromodiphenyl,  lustrous,  white  plates,  Avith  odour  of 
oranges,  90°.  Paranitrodiphenyl,  vei-y  pale  yellow  needles,  114 — 114'5". 
Orthoviethylparanitrodiphenyl,  colourless,  glassy  needles,  56 — 57". 
Paranitrophenyltolyl,  lustrous,  white  needles,  104"  ;  reduced  by  tin  and 
hydrochloric  acid  to  paramidophenyltolyl,  th.e  acetic  derivative  of  which 
melts  at  147°.  C.  F.  B. 

Syntheses  with  Sodamide  Derivatives.  By  Carl  Blacher  (Ber., 
1895,  28,  432 — 437). — The  sodium  compound  of  acetamide,  of  benz- 
amide,  or  of  phenylcai'bamide  is  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  sodium 
ethoxide  and  the  amide  (1  mol.)  in  alcoholic  solution  on  removing  the 
solvent  by  distillation  under  reduced  pressure. 

Benzoylbenzylamine  is  formed  when  sodium  benzamide,  suspended 
in  xylene,  is  heated  for  13  hours  Avitli  benzylic  chloride  in  a  reflux 
apparatus  fitted  with  a  tube  of  calcium  chloride.  Under  similar  con- 
ditions benzoic  chloride  and  sodium  benzamide  give  rise  to  a  mixture 
of  di-  and  tri-benzamide. 

When  a  solution  of  iodine  (1  mol.)  in  xylene  is  added  to  boiling 
xylene  in  Avhich  sodium  benzamide  is  suspended,  it  is  immediately 
decolorised,  with  formation  of  benzoylphenylcarbamide,  which  melts 
at  204 — 205°.  If  benzene  or  toluene  is  employed  as  the  medium,  an 
isomeric  compound,  CuIIi2X202,  is  formed ;  this  melts  at  180 — 185°. 

Synthetical  products  were  not  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium 
benzamj^de  on  ethylic  chloracetate  or  chloroformate,  the  salts  under- 
going decomposition  prior  to  the  formation  of  sodium  chloride. 

M.  0.  F. 

Action  of  Acid  Chlorides  on  Methyl  Paraisobutylphenyl 
Ether.  By  Fraxk  B.  Dains  (Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1895,  17,  114—116).— 
By  the  action  of  acetic  chloride,  orthometlioxymetisohutylacetoplienone, 
OMe-CeHsBu^-COMe,  is  formed.  It  is  an  oil  which  boils  at  262—265° 
under    749  mm.   pressure,    and    does   not   solidify  at   — 18°.       With 
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hydroxylaniine,  it  yields  a  ketoviine  crystallising  in  needles  melting 
atll3— 1U=. 

With  benzoic  chloride,  orfhometho,Typaraisohufylbenzophenone  is 
formed,  boiling  above  315^.  L.  T.  T. 

Displacement  of  Isodiazo-groups   by  Cyclic  Radicles.    By 

Otto  KunLiXi;  (Ber.,  \SVo.  28.  .yJ.S — 'r27 ;  compare  this  vol.,  i,  182). 
— The  following  compounds  were  prepai-ed  from  anhydrous  finely- 
divided  sodium  parauitropheuvlnitrosamine  in  presence  of  acetic 
oliloride  or  glacial  acetic  acid  ;  the  yield  in  most  cases  was  poor. 
The  constitution  of  the  compounds  is  not  definitely  proved,  but  the 
substituting  groups  are  pi'obablj  in  the  pai-a  positions  4,  4'. 

Faranitrophe)iylh€)izaIdelii/de,  N02*C6H4'C6H4'CHO,  obtained  from 
benzaldehyde  and  the  sodium  nitrosamine,  crystallises  in  minute 
plates,  melts  at  115 — 120°,  and  yields  a  crystalline  hydrogen  sodtiim  sul- 
phite derivative.  Param'trophenylacetophenone,  NO-/C6H4*C6H4*COMe, 
formed  from  the  nitrosamine  and  acetophenone,  crystallises  in 
slender,  pale  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  90 — -94°.  No  oxime  could 
be  obtained.  Paranitrophenylhenzoic  acid,  X02'C6H4'C6H4-COOH,  is 
prepared  from  ethvlic  benzoate  and  the  nitrosamine,  the  resulting 
uncrystallisable  ethylic  salt  being  hydrolysed  with  alcoholic  potash  ; 
it  is  a  crystalline,  yellowish  powder,  melts  at  189°,  and  Avhen  slowly 
heated  evolves  carbonic  anhydride  at  100°.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis 
and  alkali  carbonates  with  a  yellow  colour.  Taranitrohydroxydiphenyl, 
N02"C6Hi*C6H4'OH,  is  obtained  from  ethoxybenzene  and  the  nitros- 
amine;  the  ethylic  salt  which  is  first  formed  does  not  crystallise  ;  the 
phenol  is  deposited  in  slender,  yellow  needles,  melts  at  120°,  and  gives  a 
reddish-brown  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  Schmidt  and  Schultz 
give  the  melting  point  of  4  :  4'-nitrohydroxydiphenyl  as  170°.  Para- 
nitrophenylbetizylic  alcohol,  N03"C6H4*C6H4'CH2*OH,  formed  from 
benzylic  alcohol  and  the  nitrosamine,  crystallises  in  slender,  colourless, 
concentrically-grouped  needles,  and  melts  at  121 — 122^. 

Paranitrophenylpyridine,  N02'C6H4*C5XH4,  prepared  from  pyridine 
and  the  nitrosamine,  crystallises  in  aggregates  of  small  yellow 
needles,  and  melts  at  117°,  with  previous  softening  at  109°.  It  is  a 
feeble  base,  and  dissolves  in  dilute  acids  ;  the  hydrochloride  is  unstable, 
the  sulphate  stable.  In  reply  to  Bamberger's  criticism  (Ber.,  28, 
403)  of  his  previous  paper  {lac.  cit.),  the  author  repeats  his  conviction 
that  the  sodium  salt  acts  in  the  tautomeric  form,  N02-C6H4-X!NONa, 
and  that  acidyl  derivatives  are  produced  by  its  interaction  with  acid 
chlorides  in  presence  of  anhydrous  benzene.  Support  for  this  view 
is  found  in  the  readiness  with  which  the  nitrogen  is  eliminated. 

J.  B,  T. 

Diphenylorthophthalide.     By  Bronislaw  Pawlewski  (Ber.,  1895, 

28,    h\^—hU).— Diphenylorthophthalide,    CO<q'^*>C(Ci2H,)2,    is 

prepared  by  Friedel-Craft's  method  from  diphenyl  and  phthalic 
chloride ;  it  is  purified  with  difficulty,  crystallises  from  acetic  acid  in 
granules  or  small  plates,  softens  at  98 — 100°,  and  is  not  completely 
melted  at  120°.  When  warmed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a 
cherry-red  coloration  i.s  formed,  which  slowly  changes  to  dull  green; 
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at  orclinarj  temperatures,  the  colour  pi'odueed  is  deep  blue,  clianging 
somewhat  quickly  to  violet.  The  yield  is  30  per  cent,  of  the  theo- 
retical. Variation  in  the  proportion  of  diphenyl  employed  is  without 
effect  on  the  composition  of  the  resulting  pi-oduct.  ,1.  B.  T, 

Fluorescein  Ethers.  By  Otto  Fischer  and  Eduakd  Hepp  {Ber., 
189.5,  2S.  396— o99;  compare  Xietzki  and  Schroter,  this  vol.,  i,  183). 
— When  fluorescein  is  boiled  with  caustic  potash  and  methylic  iodide 
in  methyl  alcoholic  solution,  it  yields  a  dimethyl  compound, 

COOMe-CoH,-C<^«g^[9J*^^>0, 

which  forms  orange,  or  deep  red,  metallic  crystals,  melts  at  208^, 
and  gives  a  green  fluorescence  in  alcoholic  solution;  none  of  the 
colourless  isomeride,  which  melts  at  198^  (this  vol.,  i,  55),  is  formed. 
This  dimethyl  compound  is  converted  by  dilute  sodium  hydroxide 
into  a  nearly  colourless  monomethyl  ether, 

COOH-CoHrC  <^«g^J.9Q|^>  0, 

which  melts  at  262^,  gives  a  yellow  coloration  with  green  fluorescence 
in  alkaline  solution,  and,  when  boiled  Avith  aniline  and  aniline  hydro- 
chloride, yields  an  anilide,  l^Ph'.C  <^_  ^  ^^CI<^p*TT^^/-v^r  ,  which  forms 

colourless  crystals,  and  gives  no  colour  or  fluorescence  in  alkaline 
solution,  although  in  strong  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
it  is  yellow  with  green  fluorescence.  The  property  of  fluorescence 
in  alkaline  solution  seems  to  depend,  in  the  case  of  the  anllides, 
on  one  particular  hydroxyl  group  remaining  intact,  namely,  that 
which  is  still  present  in  the  compounds  with  a  quinonoid  formula, 
and  which  in  the  anilide  of  the  monomethyl  ether  is  i-eplaced  by 
methoxyl.  C.  F.  B. 

Constitution  of  Fluorescein.  By  Richard  Meter  (Ber.,  1895, 
28,  428—432  ;  compare  Abstr.,  1892,  1228).— When  fluoran  is  gently 
heated  with  fused  caustic  alkali,  a  mixture  of  benzoic  and  salicylic 
acids  with  orthodihydrobenzuphenone  and  phenol  is  formed. 

The  salts  of  hydrofluoranic  acid  (loc.  cit.)  are  characterised  by  a 
low  degree  of  solubility;  the  sodium  salt  forms  colourless  plates 
■which  resemble  naphthalene.  The  barium  and  magnesium  salts  form 
minute  crystals,  whilst  the  strontium,  zinc,  copper,  and  silver  salts  are 
amorphous.  The  methylic  salt  crystallises  in  long  needles,  and  melts 
at  123 — 125°;  the  ethylic  salt  separates  fi"om  alcohol  in  plates  and 
melts  at  99— 101°.  M.  0.  F. 

Oxidation  of  Naphthalene  Tetrachloride.  By  D.  Helbig 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  505 — 507).— Naphthalene  tetrachloride,  CioH»Cl4 
[CI4  =  1:2:3:4],  when  oxidised  with  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'45), 
jields  dichloronaphthaquinone  [CO  =1  :  4 ;  Clj  =  2:3]  which  melts 
at  ]96°,  not  189°  as  stated  by  Graebe.  With  chromic  anhydride  in 
glacial  acetic    acid  solution,  naphthalene    tetrachloride    s-ives  3  :  4- 
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dicliloi'O-l-naplithol  ;  -wlieu  this  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  alkaline 
solution,  a  dce]i  blue  compound  is  formed  which  is  being  further 
investigated.  The  oxidation  of  naphthalene  tetrachloride  with  potas- 
sium pei-manganate  has  not  led  to  any  definite  results.         J.  B.  T. 

New  Formation  of  Secondary  Amines.  By  Otto  Kym  (/.  pr. 
Chevi.,  1S95,  [2],  51,  325 — 'Sob). — a-Bromonaphthalene  reacts  with 
aniline  and  paratoluidine  in  the  presence  of  soda-lime  in  the  same 
way  as  bromobenzene  (Merz  and  Paschkowezky,  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  122), 
The  product,  however,  consists  not  of  the  corresponding  derivative  of 
a-naphthylamine,  but  the  isomeric  /i-compound.  Molecular  change, 
therefore,  takes  place  in  this  reaction,  and  the  same  thing  is  observed 
when  a-chloi'onaphthalene  is  heated  with  paratoluidine  and  soda- 
lime,  paratolyl-/5-naphthylamine  being  formed.  A  somewhat  similar 
change  occurs  when  paradibromobenzene  is  heated  with  paratoluidine 
and  soda-lime,  diparatolylmetaphenylenediamine  being  produced,  and 
not  the  expected  derivative  of  paraphenylenediamiue.  A.  H. 

Chrysophanic  acid.  By  Oswald  Hesse  (Annalen,  1895,  284, 191 — 
195). — Chrysophanic  acid  has  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation.. 
It  is  isolated  from  the  root  of  the  rhubarb  plant  by  extracting  it 
several  times  with  ether  ;  the  accumulated  extracts,  with  exception 
of  the  first,  are  evaporated,  and  the  residue  is  treated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol,  filtered,  and  dissolved  in  chloroform.  On 
removing  the  solvent  by  evaporation  and  treating  the  residue  with 
warm  aqueous  potassium  carbonate,  the  substance  remains  undis- 
solved. Chrysophanic  acid  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  leaflets 
and  melts  at  178^  ;  the  analysis  of  the  compound  agrees  with  the 
formula  Ci5Hi„04.  Hydriodic  acid  converts  it  into  chrysophanohydro~ 
anthrone,  CHioOs,  which  melts  at  196'  (Abstr.,  1888,  492). 

M.  0.  F. 

Picene.  By  Ecgen  Bamberger  and  Frederick  D.  Chattawat 
(Annalc7i,  1895,  284,  52—80  ;  compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  594).— On  dis- 
tilling picenequinone  with  zinc  dust,  picene  is  obtained  in  nacreous 
plates  which  exhibit  a  blue  fluorescence.  "When  the  vapour  of  the- 
hydrocarbon  is  led  through  a  red-hot  tube  containing  hydrogen, 
hydropicene,  CajHjf,,  is  formed  ;  it  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of 
heated  litharge  on  picenequinone.  Hydropicene  forms  small  needles 
and  melts  at  285^;  distillation  with  zinc  dust  converts  it  into  picene. 

Picenequinone    or   jncylenediketone,     I  "*       i     ,    is   produced  when 

picene,  suspended  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid,  is  treated  with  a 
solution  of  chromic  anhydride  iu  the  same  solvent;  a  small  quantity  . 
of  picenequinonecarboxylic  acid  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  The 
quinone  is  a  brick-red,  ciystalline  powder  which  yields  lustrous,  red 
leaflets  and  needles  on  sublimation  ;  when  distilled  with  .soda  lime,, 
it  gives  rise  to  /3/i-dinapl)tliy[  and  picene.  ' 

I'irylene  ketone,  CyjIiijiCO,  may  be  prepared  in  several  ways.     It  is- 
foiTned  when  a  mixture  of  picenequinone  or  picenequinonecarboxylic. 
acid  and  litharge  is  distilled  in  a  vacuum  ;  the  ketone  is  obtained  by 
distilling  picenic   acid  from   lime,   and  by  heating  the  silver  salt  at. 
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150 — 200°  ;  it  is  also  prepared  from  picenic  acid  by  the  action  of  cold 

concentrated    sulphuric    acid.     Picylene  ketone    is    a    golden-yellow 

powder  which  melts  at  185'5° ;  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  su.lphnric 

acid  with  development  of  a  violet  coloration,  and  is  precipitated  from 

the  solution  on  the  addition  of  water. 

ri    TT 

Pi'cylenecarbinol,   or  picenefluorene  alcohol,    i         >CH*OH,   is    pre- 

pared  by  reducing  the  foregoing  ketone  with  zinc  dust  and  hydi'o- 
chloric  acid  ;  sodium  amalgam  may  also  be  employed  as  the  reducing 
agent.  It  melts  at  230^  and  dissolves  in  warm  concentrated  sul- 
phui'ic  acid  with  development  of  a  blue  coloration.  The  acetyl- 
derivative  crystallises  in  slender,  white  needles  and  melts  at  159^. 

C   TT 

Ficylenemethane,    or    jyicenefluorene,     i         ^CHo,  is   formed  when 

CioHs 
picylene  ketone  is  heated  with  hydriodic  acid    and  phosphorus  for 
four  hours  at  170 — 176°;  it  melts  at  306°,  and  the  solution  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  is  green. 

Picenic  (/3y3-dinaphthylcarboxylic)  acid,  CioH7'CioH6*COOH,  is  pre- 
pared by  acting  on  picylene  ketone  with  fused  potash.  Picenequinone 
also  yields  the  acid  under  this  treatment,  but  in  much  smaller 
quantity,  picylene  ketone,  picene,  hydropicene,  and  dinaphthyl  being- 
formed  at  the  same  time.  Picenic  acid  melts  at  201°  ;  the  harhun,  cal- 
citifii,  and  silver  salts  are  colourless,  and  are  not  readily  soluble  in  water. 

It  has  already  been  stated  (lac.  cit.)  that  picenic  acid  when  distilled 
from  lime  in  a  vacuum  yields  /3/3- dinaphthyl.  If  the  operation  is 
carried  out  under  atmospheric  pressure,  a  hydrocarion,  which  melts  at 
235°,  is  formed ;  it  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  white,  nacreous  plates. 

Ficeneq^uinonecarhoxylic  acid,  i  i     ,  is  obtained  by  the 

GinHe'CO 

oxidation  of  picene  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  it 
is  a  red,  crystalline  powder  which  becomes  black  at  250°  and  decom- 
poses at  about  330°.  The  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
is  dai^k  violet,  whilst  alkalis  and  alkali  carbonates  dissolve  it  with 
development  of  a  deep  red  coloration.  The  silver  salt  is  a  dark  red 
powder ;  when  heated  in  small  quantities  at  180 — 200°,  it  yields  a 
sublimate  of  picenequinone.  On  distilling  picenequinonecarboxylic 
acid  from  lime,  picene  is  produced,  and  the  hydrocarbon  is  also 
formed,  together  "with  hydropicene  and  picylene  ketone,  when  picene- 
quinonecarboxylic acid  is  distilled  from  litharge  in  a  vacuum.  In 
preparing  picenequinonecarboxylic  acid  by  oxidation  of  picene, 
phthalic  acid  is  formed  in  small  quantity  ;  this  substance  is  also  pro- 
duced on  oxidising  picenequinonecarboxylic  acid  with  potassium 
permanganate. 

Picenecarhoxylic  acid,  \^°    ^  1 1     ,    is    prepared    by   heating 

CioHg'CH 
picenequinonecarboxylic  acid  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  for 
eight  hours  at  170 — 180°;  it  is  a  white  powder  which  melts  at  245°. 
The  silver,  barium,  and  calcium  salts  do  not  dissolve  in  water.     When 
the  acid  is  distilled  from  lime  in  a  vacuum,  picene  is  formed. 

M.  0.  F. 
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Pine  Tar.  By  Adolphe  Rexakd  (Compt.  rend.,  1894,  119,, 
1276 — 1277). — The  products  of  the  distillation  of  pine  tar  boiling 
above  300"  consist  of  a  mixture  of  diterebenlhyl,  C.;„H3,,,  boiling  at 
332— 338^  and  diterebenthylene,  CooH.g,  boiling  at  340- -345°,  identi- 
cal  ■with  those  found  in  resin  oils,  except  that  in  the  latter  the  ditere- 
benthyl  is  present  in  much  higher  proportion.  The  two  are  readily 
separated  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  converts  diterebenthyl 
into  a  sulphonic  derivative,  but  has  no  action  on  diterebenthylene. 
Didecene,  -which  is  found  in  resin  oils,  is  not  present  in  the  products- 
of  the  distillation  of  pine  tar.  The  final  fractions  contain  retene,  which: 
is  readily  purified  by  pi-essui'e  aiad  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

The  phenols  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  hydroxide  on  the 
crude  product  of  distillation  of  the  tar,  boil  almost  entirely  between 
190"  and  230^  66  per  cent,  boiling  between  200°  and  220°.  The 
fraction  200 — 210^,  when  analysed  by  Behal  and  Choay's  method,  was 
found  to  consist  of  mouhydric  phenols,  40"0  per  cent. ;  guaiacol, 
20"3  per  cent. ;  creosol  and  its  homologues,  37"5  per  cent.  The  frac- 
tion 210 — 220^  contained  no  guaiacol.  So  far  as  regards  the  propor- 
tion of  guaiacol,  pine-tar  creosote  is  intermediate  between  that  from 
the  beech  and  that  from  the  oak  (compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  612). 

C.  H.  B. 

Rotatory  Power  of  Oil  of  Spike  and  Oil  of  Lavender.  By  Gus- 
TAVE  Massol  (/.  Pharm.,  1895,  [6],  1,  49— 50).— The  author  has  deter- 
mined the  rotation  of  samples  of  known  origin  and  purity.  He  found 
for  oil  of  lavender,  [a]^  =  — 3"70',  and  sp.  gr.  =  0930  at  15°;  and 
for  oil  of  spike,  [a]j,  =  +966'^,  and  sp.  gr.  =  0'93o  at  15°.  Baignet 
found,  for  lavender,  [o-lv  =  — 21*20°,  and  sp.  gr.  =  0886  ;  for  spike, 
[a]^  =  +3"30",  sp.  gr.  =  0"886 ;  and  Bruj-lants,  for  lavender,  [a]  = 
—  4"01',  and  sp.  gr.  =  0'876  ;  and  spike,  [a]  =  — 064',  and  sp.  gr. 
=  0'908.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  rotatory  power  and  density  of  these 
oils  are  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  season,  soil,  &c.,  and  cannot 
be  used  as  tests  of  pui-ity.  L.  T.  T. 

Essence  of  Ylang-ylang.  By  Albert  Reychlei;  (Bull.  Soc. 
C/tiin.,  Ib94,  [3],  11,  577 — 5bo). — The  sesquiterpene  mentioned  in  the 
previous  paper  (this  vol.,  i,  243)  consisted  mainly  of  a  fraction  boiling 
at  13&'5 — 143".  The  sp.  gr.  =  091  at  15°,  the  refractive  index  = 
1*50001  at  20°,  the  rotatory  power  of  the  liquid  =  +464°  for 
20  mm.  ;  of  the  alcoholic  solution  (about  9  pei-  cent.),  [a]o  =  +6'8°. 
The  molecular  refraction  is  66'32,  a  number  pointing  to  the  presence 
of  two  ethylene  bands  in  the  molecule.  The  hydrocldoride,  Ci5H24,2HCl,. 
crystalli.ses  from  ethyl ic  acetate  in  brilliant  needles  and  melts  at 
117'.     A  small  quantity  of  a  solid  polyterpene  was  also  isolated. 

On  repeating  the  work  on  a  fresh  portion  of  essence,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  acetic  acid  was  found  in  alcoholic  combination.  The 
constants  of  the  ylangol  obtained  were  as  follows,  at  17° : — sp.  gr.  = 
0'6907 ;  refractive  index  =  1"4747;  molecular  refraction  =  48"64; 
specific  rotatory  power  in  alcoholic  solution,  [a]j,  =  — 19'3^.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  compound  of  the  oxidation 
product  of  the  ylangol  was  isolated. 

The  proximate  percentage  composition  of  essence  of  ylang-ylang  is. 
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thus: — benzoic  acid,  9  ;  acetic  acid,  7  ;  ylangol,  30 — 32  ;  sesquiterpene, 
HO ;  polyterpenes  and  volatile  products,  20.  Jx.  W. 

Metallic  Campholates.  By  Guekt-et  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1894,  [3], 
11,  486 — 491). — A  revision  and.  completion  of  Kachler's  and  Malin's 
work  (Amiale7i,  1872,  162,  2-59,  and  1868,  145,  20'1). 

Avimoninm  campholate,  CioHn02NH4,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
dry  ammonia  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  campholic  acid ;  it  is  very 
unstable,  and  dissociates  rapidly  in  air,  and  at  once  in  water,  so  that 
Kachler's  statement  that  it  can  be  obtained  by  evaporating  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  the  acid  is  not  correct ;  the  acid  itself  remains. 
The  potassium,  with  2H2O  ;  sodium,  with  5H2O  ;  barium,  with  3H2O  ; 
strontium,  calcium,  mar/nesium,  zinc,  copper,  nickel,  and.  cobalt  salts 
were  prepared  and  analysed.  Jx.  W. 

Alkylic  Campliolates.  By  Gcerbet  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1894,  [3], 
11,  491 — 496). — The  alkylic  campholates  can  be  prepared  by  the  action 
of  campholic  chloride  on  the  respective  alcohols.  The  yield  obtained 
by  the  action  of  the  free  acid  on  the  alcohols  is  very  poor;  the  rate 
of  formation  of  the  isobutylic  salt,  for  instance,  is  never  greater  than 
O'l,  and  the  limit  of  etberification  at  155 — 170°  is  27"  1  per  cent. 
The  acid  properties  of  campholic  acid  are  thus  extremely  feeble,  and 
the  alkylic  salts  resemble  ethers  rather  than  ethereal  salts  ;  they  are 
not  hydrolysed  by  aqueous  or  alcoholic  alkalis  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, but  are  readily  decomposed  by  hydrogen  chloride  or  iodide  ; 
they  are  completely  hydrolysed,  however,  by  alcoholic  sodium  ethoxide 
at  150^. 

The  alkylic  campholates  are  colourless,  oily  liquids  of  agreeable 
odour.  Methylic  campholate,  dnHnOoMe,  boils  at  208^,  and  has 
sp.  gr.  =  0-9723  at  OP.  The  ethylic  salt  boils  at  220°  (750  mm.)  and 
at  106—107°  (20  mm.),  and  has  sp.  gr.  =  09534  at  0°  ;  it  does  not 
solidify  at  —20°;  the  odour  resembles  that  of  peppermint.  The 
isopropylic  salt  boils  at  228°,  and.  has  sp.  gr.  =  0'9377  at  0°. 
The  isobutylic  salt  boils  at  250°,  and  has  sp.  gr.  =  0-9365  at  0°. 
The  amylic  salt  boils  at  263—265°,  and  has  sp.  gr.  =  09361.  The 
phenylic  salt  melts  at  22°  and  boils  at  305° ;  the  odour  recalls  that 
of  phenol.  Jx-  W. 

Camphoric  acid.  By  William  A.  ISToyes  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  547 — 
555) . — A  preliminary  notice  ;  the  full  account  will  appear  in  the  Amer. 
Chem.  J. — Dihydroamidocampholytic  acid  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  339), 
when  treated  Avith  nitrous  acid,  jieldsdihydrohydroinjcampholy tic  acid, 
OH'CgHu-COOH,  melting  at  132°;  this  is  probably  a  /^hydroxy- 
compound,  and,  if  so,  camphoric  acid  has  its  two  carboxyl  groups 
attached  to  neighbouring  carbon  atoms. 

Liquid  (cistrans)  campholytic  acid,  when  warmed  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  is  transformed  into  an  isomeric  iso-  or  cis-campholytic 
acid,  melting  at  133-5°,  identical  with  the  camphothetic  acid  of 
Walker  (Trans.,  1893,  504)  and  the  isolauronolic  acid  of  Koenigs  and 
Hoerlin  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  363)  ;  the  author  regards  the  two  acids  as 
stereoisomeric,  containing  respectively,  in  the  group  -CMe;C(COOH)-, 
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the  Me  and  COOH  on  opposite  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  plane  of 
the  ring.  The  cistrans  acid  yields  a  hydrohromide  melting  at  98 — 100°, 
and  a  dibromide  melting  at  114~  ;  the  cis-acid,  althougli  with  difB- 
cultv,  a  hydrohromide  melting  at  127 — 130°,  and  a  dibromide  melting 
at  138—140°. 

Amidolauronic  acid  was  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  and  the  following 
products  were  isolated.  (1)  A  hydrocarbon,  CgHu,  boiling  at  122°, 
and  with  sp.  gr.  =  08033  at  15°/i5°,  =  0-8004  at  20°/20°,  probably 
identical  with  the  one  obtained  by  Aschan  (this  vol.,  i,  154).  (2) 
Unsaturated  (jS^i)  isolauronolio  acid,  CsHia'COOH ;  its  calcium  salt 
crystallises  with  2H2O  ;  the  amide  is  liquid ;  heating  with  dilute 
sulphui-ic  acid  converts  the  acid  into  campholactone.  (3)  Isocampho- 
lactone,  melting  at  23°,  probably  stereoisomeric  with  campholactone. 
(4)  An  acid  melting  at  180°,  perhaps 

COOH-CH2-CHMe-CH2-CMe(COOH)2. 

C.  F.  B. 

Camphoric  Dianilide.  By  Ossian  Aschan  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  530 — 
531). — Camphoric  chloride  is  mixed  with  i-ather  more  than  2  niols.  of 
aniline,  both  substances  being  dissolved  in  ether  and  the  mixture 
kept  cool ;  aniline  hydi-ochloride  is  then  removed  by  shaking  with 
water,  and  the  ethereal  solution  allowed  to  remain ;  crystals  of 
the  dianilide,  Cf,Hu(C0'NHPh)2,  are  deposited.  The  dianilides  fi'om 
d-  and  Z-camphoric  acid  are  entirely  similar  in  properties,  and  melt  at 
226° ;  those  of  the  optically  isomeric  isocamphoric  acids  also  resemble 
each  other,  but  they  melt  at  201°,  and  are  much  more  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  acetic  acid  than  the  two  first  mentioned.  C.  F.  B. 

Chlorophyll.  By  Edward  Schunck  and  Leo  Marchlewski 
(ANmiltn,  1895,  284,  81—107;  compare  Abstr.,  189.3,  i,  41,  and  1894, 
i,  341). — Alkachlorophyll  is  prepared  by  a  method  differing  only  in 
minor  particulars  from  the  process  already  described  {loc.  cit.). 
The  product  undergoes  no  apparent  change  on  dissolution  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  colour  of  the  liquid  remains  unaltered  for  many 
days  ;  on  ponring  the  solution  into  water,  however,  ether  extracts 
phyllotaonin,  and  ethylphyllotaonin  is  formed  when  the  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  into  boiling  alcohol,  a  purple-blue  colora- 
tion being  developed.  Concordant  analyses  of  alkachlorophyll  agree 
equally  well  with  the  formuljie  C3„H3iN404  and  C52H57N7O7,  but  its 
behaviour,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  points  to  the  latter 
expression  as  representing  the  composition,  because  phyllotaonin  has 
already  been  shown  to  have  the  formula  C4oH4oNr,06. 

Alkachlorophyll  is  a  dark,  greenish-blue  substance,  which  dissolves 
readily  in  alkalis,  forming  dark,  emerald-green  solutions,  exhibiting 
a  strong,  red  fluorescence.  The  sodium  salt  resembles  it  in  appear- 
ance, and  the  absorption  spectrum  of  the  aqueous  solution  differs  but 
slightly  from  that  of  the  colouring  matter  itself.  When  alkachloro- 
phyll is  heated  for  several  houis  at  190 — 200°  with  alcoholic  potash, 
brownish-red  crystals  are  obtained,  which  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  forming  a  i-eddish-violet  solution;  on  neutralising  the  filtered 
liquid  with   soda  and  acidifying  with  acetic  acid,  ether  exti-acts  a 
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substance  Tvhicb.  the  authoi-s  term  'pJiylloporpliyrin ;  it  is  not  identical 
•witli  the  compound  to  which  this  name  has  been  applied  by  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  who  obtained  it  from  dichromatic  acid  by  the  action  of  acids. 
The  spectrum  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  alkachlorophyll  shows,  in 
addition  to  the  four  absorption  bands  of  chlorophyll,  a  fifth  band 
at  F,  but  this  does  not  appear  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  solvent 
employed. 

Phylloporphyrin  is  prepared  by  heating  pliyllotaonin  for  several 
hours  at  100^  with  alcoholic  potash;  on  diluting  the  liquid  and  acidi- 
fying with  hydrochloric  acid,  ether  extracts  a  brown  substance.  This 
is  boiled  with  alcohol,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  zinc  acetate.  The  red,  crystalline  substance  slowly 
deposited  from  this  solution  is  a  zinc  salt,  which  is  decomposed  by 
adding  hydi'ochloric  acid  to  the  hot  alcoholic  solution,  this  being  then 
poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  extracted  with  ether. 
Evaporation  of  the  solvent  yields  phylloporphyrin,  which,  on  recrys- 
tallisation  from  alcohol,  is  obtained  in  short,  I'eddish-violet  prisms. 
Analysis  gives  results  which  agree  with  the  formula  Cs2H3iN402. 
Phylloporphyrin  is  easily  soluble  in  chloroform,  but  dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  bisulphide,  giving  red  solutions, 
which  exhibit  fluorescence  of  the  same  colour ;  this  acquires  a  bluish 
tint  on  the  addition  of  acids.  Phylloporphyrin  has  basic  properties,  but 
it  also  forms  metallic  salts.  The  spectrum  of  an  ethereal  solution  has 
seven  absorption  bands ;  a  plate  representing  the  spectra  of  solutions 
in  suliDhuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  and  in  ether,  together  w^ith  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  zinc  salt,  appears  in  the  original  paper,  which 
also  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  method  by  which  the 
authors  have  succeeded  in  converting  phylloxanthin  into  phyllo- 
cyanin.  M.   0.  P. 

Compounds  from  Lichens.  By  Wilhelm  Zopf  {Annalen,  1895, 
284,  107 — 132). — Pinastric  acid,  doHgOs,  is  the  pigment  to  w^hich 
Cetraria  pinastri  (Scopoli)  owes  its  yellow  colour  ;  the  air-dried  lichen 
is  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  residue  obtained  on  evaporating  the 
solvent  is  recrystallised  several  times  from  absolute  alcohol  in 
order  to  remove  the  usnic  acid  which  is  present.  Pinastric  acid 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  golden-yellow  prisms,  and  melts  at 
203 — 205°,  Alkalis  and  alkali  carbonates  dissolve  it,  forming  yellow 
solutions  which  are  decomposed  by  cai'bonic  anhydride  ;  the  solution 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  yellow.  When  heated  for  an  hour 
with  acetic  anhydride,  pinastric  acid  is  converted  into  a  compound, 
CigHigOg,  ci'ystallising  from  alcohol  in  lustrous,  greenish  needles 
which  melt  at  171 — 173°.  Pinastric  acid  has  toxic  properties;  it 
occurs  in  several  other  yellow  lichens. 

Soloric  acid,  CisHuOs,  is  the  substance  giving  I'ise  to  the  red  colour 
which  characterises  the  under  surface  of  the  thallus  of  Solorina 
crocea  (L.).  On  extracting  the  lichen  with  chloroform,  and  evapora- 
ting the  dark,  reddish-brown  liquid,  a  crystalline  mass  is  obtained 
which,  after  being  recrystallised  several  times  from  benzene  and  a 
mixture  of  benzene  and  alcohol,  yields  small,  red,  lustrous  crystals 
which  melt  at  199 — 201'^  ;  these  crystals  are  pleochroic.     Reddish- 
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yellow  or  reddish-brown  solutions  are  formed  by  dissolving  soloric 
acid  in  chloroform,  benzene,  lig-ht  petroleum,  etlier,  and  alcohol ;  it 
is  insoluble  in  water.  Soda  and  potash  form  violet  solutions,  whilst, 
if  warmed  with  ammonia  or  alkali  carbonates,  it  gives  purple-violet 
solutions  which  are  decomposed  by  carbonic  anhydride.  Crystals  of 
the  acid,  when  treated  with  boiling  aqueous  barium  hydroxide,  become 
dark  violet,  but  remain  undissolved  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  and 
dissolves  without  chano^e  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  being  repre- 
cipitated  from  the  purple  solution  on  diluting  it  with  water.  Boiling 
acetic  anhydride  converts  soloric  acid  into  a  diacetijl  derivative  which 
crvstallises  in  small,  golden-yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  147 — 148°. 

Eliizocarpic  acid,  C13H10O3,  is  obtained  from  lihizocarpon  geographi- 
cnm  (L.)  and  R.  lecanorinnm  by  extraction  with  chloroform  and 
recrystallisation  of  the  product  from  absolute  alcohol ;  it  crystallises 
in  lemon-yellow,  rhombic  prisms,  and  melts  at  177 — 179°.  Alkalis 
and  alkali  carbonates  dissolve  the  acid  forming  yellow  or  yellowish- 
green  solutions  which  are  not  decomposed  by  carbonic  anhydride  ;  it 
is  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  When  treated 
with  boiling  acetic  anhydride,  rhizocarpio  acid  is  converted  into 
ethylpulvic  acid  which  melts  at  128°.  Rhizocarpic  acid  also  occurs 
in  Fleopsidium  chlorophamim  (Wahlenberg),  Baphiospora  flavorires- 
cens  (Borr.),  and  Biatora  lucida  (Ach.).  From  the  first-named  of 
these,  a  compound  Avas  also  obtained  which  melts  at  144 — 145° ;  ifc 
crystallises  in  colourless,  silvery  leaflets  belonging  to  the  tetragonal 
system,  and,  from  its  soui'ce,  the  author  terms  it  pleopsidic  acid. 

Methylic  hydrogen  pulvate  or  vulpic  acid  (J.  Yolhard,  this  vol.,  i,  99) 
occurs  in  the  lichens  Calycium  chloriitnm  (Korber),  0.  c.  (Stenh.),  and 
Cyphelium  clirysoceplialu7)i  (Ach.),  whilst  Callopisma  vitelUnunv 
(Ehrhardt),  and  Physcia  medians  (Nylander)  contain  the  etbylic 
salt. 

Calycin  (Hesse,  Abstr.,  1881,  180)  is  present  in  the  lichens  Lepra 
candelaris  (Schaerer),  L.  chlorina  (Ach.),  Calycium  Sfenhammari, 
Callopisma  vitellinum  (Ehrhardt),  Gyalolechia  aurella  (Hoffm.)» 
Physcia  medians  (Nylander),  and  Candelaria  concolor  (Dicks).  On 
agitating  a  solution  of  calycin  in  chloroform  or  benzene  with  aqueous 
soda  or  potash,  a  brick-red  substance  is  produced  ;  this  is  taken  up 
by  the  alkali,  leaving  the  organic  solvent  colourless.  The  lichen 
from  which  calycin  was  first  isolated  is  Lepra  candelaris  (compare 
loc.  cit.)  ;  vulpic  acid  occurs  in  Calycitim  (cyphelium)  chrysocephalum ; 
but  this  lichen  does  not  contain  calycin. 

Psoromic  acid  (Spica,  Absti-.,  1883,  80)  occurs  in  Bhizocarpon 
geographicum  (L.),  together  with  rhizocarpic  acid.  The  author  has 
obtained  zeorin  from  Physcia  coisia  (Hoffmann),  and  P.  endococcina. 

M.  0.  F. 

Compounds  from  Lichens.  By  OswAt.o  Hkssk  {Annalen,  1895, 
284,  157 — 191). — Usnic  acid,  CibHi^O;,  is  obtained  from  Usuea  barbata 
var.  ceratina ;  it  melts  at  195 — -19G^  An  intense  brownish-red 
coloration  is  developed  in  the  alcoholic  solution  by  ferric  chloride. 
When  heated  with  acetic  anhydride  at  85'^,  the  anhydride,  C38H30O13, 
is  foi-med  ;  it  crystallises  in  lustrous,  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at 
189°.     The  potassium  salt  contains  SHjO,  the  sodium  and  lead  salts, 
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2H3O,  and  the  barium  and  calcium  salts,  4H,>0 ;  the  copper  and 
silver  salts  are  anhydrous.  When  usnic  acid  is  heated  at  120'  with 
phenylhydrazine,  a  dihydrazone,  C3oH..sN405,  is  formed.  It  separates 
from  alcohol  in  lar^e  crystals  containing  3H2O,  and  melts  at  229". 

On  heating  usnic  acid  for  four  hours  with  alcohol  at  150°, 
decarbusne'in,  CnHieOe,  is  formed  (compare  Paterno,  Abstr.,  1882, 
1080).  It  crystallises  in  small,  white  needles,  and  melts  at  175'^; 
treatment  of  the  alcoholic  solution  with  ferric  chloride  gives  rise  to  a 
reddish-brown  coloration.  The  acetyl  derivative  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  acetic  anhydride  at  80°  (compare  loc.  cit.)  ;  it  melts  at  112^, 
and  the  alcoholic  solution  gives  a  violet  coloi-ation  with  ferric 
chloride.  The  action  of  50  per  cent,  potash  at  100"  converts  usnic 
acid  into  resinous  products  together  with  acetone  and  carbonic  anhy- 
dride. When  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  usnic  acid 
yields  the  isomeric  usnolic  acid  (Stenliouse  and  Groves,  Trans.,  1881, 
235)  ;   this  melts  at  206 — 208^",  gas  being  evolved  at  210°. 

Barhatin,  CgHuO,  is  obtained  from  the  same  source  as  usnic  acid. 
It  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  coloui-less  needles,  and  melts 
at  209°  ;  it  may  be  distilled  without  undergoing  change.  Carbon- 
usnic  acid  occurs  in  the  lichens  JJsnea  haroata  var.  florida  and  Idrta. 
Parmelia  perlata  contains  vulpic  and  usnic  acids ;  a  compound, 
CieHieO;,  which  the  author  terms  parmelin,  is  also  present;  it  melts 
at  187°,  and  is  soluble  in  aqueous  alkalis. 

CoccelUc  acid,  CooH^iOT,  is  obtained  from  Cladonia  coccifera ;  it 
crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  colourless  prisms,  and  melts 
and  evolves  gas  at  178°,  forming  a  white  sublimate.  Ferric 
chloride  colours  the  alcoholic  solution  bluish-violet,  whilst  calcium 
hypochlorite  develops  an  intense  yellow  colour  which  is  destroyed 
on  further  addition  of  the  reagent.  When  coccellic  acid  is  boiled 
with  aqueous  strontium  hydroxide,  carbonic  anhydride  is  eliminated 
with  formation  of  mesorcinol,  CgHnOn. 

From  Cetraria  juniperina  var.pinasiri  or  Evernia pinast ri {?  prunastri) 
the  author  has  isolated  a  compound  Avhich  he  terms  chrysocetraric  acid.  ; 
it  melts  at  178°,  and  the  analysis  agrees  with  the  formula  CigHuOe,. 
but  in  other  respects  it  closely  resembles  pinastric  acid  described  by 
Zopf  (preceding  abstract),  who  obtained  it  from  Cetraria  pinastri  and 
C.  juniperina. 

On  extracting  Parmelia  parietina  (Ach.)  or  Physcia  parietina 
(Schaer)  with  ether,  a  compound  is  obtained  which  the  author  pro- 
poses to  call  physcion,  this  name  being  selected  in  preference  to 
chrysophyscin  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  5-il)  and  fiscic  acid  (Abstr.,  1882, 
1083),  owing  to  its  quinonic  character  and  to  the  fact  that  the  colour 
is  brick-red  instead  of  golden.  Ph^-scion,  CieHioOs,  melts  at  207° ; 
the  alcoholic  solution  is  neutral.  With  alcoholic  potash  it  forms  a 
bluish-violet,  amorphous  compound,  CifiHi205,2KOH,  which  yields  the 
compound  CisHioOjiKOH  on  treatment  with  water ;  this  crystallises 
in  purple  needles,  and  both  substances  are  decomposed  by  water  and 
carbonic  anhydride.  Physcion  does  not  combine  with  hydroxyl- 
amine,  but  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  phenylhydrazine. 
The  diacetyl  derivative  crystallises  in  greenish-yellow  needles,  and 
melts  at  183° ;  the  benzoyl  and  dibenzoyl  derivatives  melt  at  171°  and 
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230°  respectively.  The  mnnojiitro-derivntive  crystallises  from  glacial 
acetic  acid  in  small  orange  needles,  and  melts  at  210^;  the  solution 
in  ammonia  is  red,  and  the  sodium  salt  foi-ms  cherry-red  needles. 
The  rtin<7/-o-derivative  melts  at  96',  and  gives  rise  to  highly-coloured 
salts. 

Profophijscion,  dsHioOs,  is  obtained  by  heating  physcion  with 
hydriodic  acid  ;  it  forms  lustrous,  brown  needles,  and  melts  at  198°. 

FJu/sconic  acid,  CieHpOe,  is  formed  when  physcion  is  fused  with 
potash ;  it  is  a  bluish-black  powder  which  decomposes  without 
previous  fusion.  It  resists  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  and  of  acetic 
anhydride. 

On  adding  zinc  dust  to  a  solution  of  physcion  in  glacial  acetic 
acid,  a  compound,  CieHuOg,  is  foi-med  which  the  author  terms  physci- 
hy drone ;  it  crystallises  in  pale,  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at 
180 — 182".  Fuming  hydriodic  acid  converts  it  into  prutophyscihy- 
drone,  CisHijOj,  which  melts  at  210°. 

In  addition  to  physcion,  the  lichen  from  which  it  is  derived  con- 
tains physcianin  and  physciol.  F/iysciauiii,  CmHioOj,  forms  colourless 
prisms,  and  melts  at  143°  ;  at  high  temperatures  it  sublimes.  An 
alcoholic  solution  is  coloured  bluish-violet  by  ferric  chloride,  Avhilst 
calcium  hypochlorite  develops  a  blood-red  coloration  which  disap- 
pears when  more  of  the  reagent  is  added.  Physciol,  CvHyOa,  ci'ystal- 
lises  in  slender,  colourless  needles ;  it  melts  at  107°,  and  volatilises 
at  higher  temperatures.  An  alcoholic  solution  becomes  greenish- 
black  on  addition  of  ferric  chloride,  whilst  calcium  hypochlorite 
produces  a  yellowish-brown  coloration.  M.   0.  F. 

Sulphides    and    Hydrosulphides   of   Aromatic  Bases.      By 

Ali;ei:t  Ei.inger  (,/.  p/-.  Chem.,  1895,  [2],  51,  91— 96).— When 
quinoline  benzyl  chloride  is  treated  with  sodium  hydrosulphide  in 
concentrated  aqueous  solution,  a  white  precipitate  is  produced  which 
rapidly  decomposes  in  the  air.  It  has  the  formula  CaNH7(C7H7)'SH, 
and  when  rapidly  dissolved  in  ether  and  treated  with  alcoholic 
platinic  chloride  in  a  freezing  mixture  yields  a  substance, 
(Ci6Hi5]S'S)2,PtCl4,  as  a  pale  yellow  precipitate,  decomposing  at 
223°.  Quinoline  benzyl  chloride  reacts  with  potassium  sulphide  in 
a  similar  manner,  yielding  a  substance  of  the  formula 

[C«NH,(C7H0]2S, 
which  also  reacts  with  platinic  chloride,  forming  a  brown  substance 
of  the  formula  S(Ci6Hi4N)2,PtCl4,  which  decomposes  at  228°.  When 
boiled  with  alcohol,  both  of  these  bases  ai'c  converted  into  the  same 
led,  amorphous,  comparatively  stable  substance  which  has  the  com- 
position C'lgHisN.S,  but  is  not  identical  with  the  compound  described 
above.  When  the  quinoline  benzyl  chloride  is  treated  with  potassium 
mercaptide,  a  light,  yellow,  unstable  oil  is  obtained  which  yields  a 
plahnum  compound,  [CaH7N(C7H7)SEt]2,PtCl4,  melting  at  219°. 

A.  H. 

lodisoquinoline.  By  Alukrt  Edinceh  (J.  pr.  Chem.,  189,5,  [2], 
51,  204 — 210^. — Jsoquinolive  tetriodide  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
iodine  (4  atoms)  in  carbon  bisulphide  and  adding  the  solution  to  one 
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of  isoquinoHne  (1  mol.)  in  the  same  solvent;  after  a  time,  dark  blue 
crystals  melting  at  130^  separate.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
acetone,  but  only  very  sparingly  in  chloroform,  ether,  or  carbon  bisul- 
phide ;  it  loses  iodine  when  exposed  to  air. 

lodisoqtiinoline  diiodide,  CglHeLN,  is  obtained  by  heating  isoquiuo- 
line  (10  grams)  with  iodine  (20  grams),  iodic  acid  (5  grams),  and 
Avater  (200  c.c.)  in  a  reflux  apparatus  for  1|-  hours.  The  oily 
product  crystallises  from  alcohol,  and  melts  at  101°,  When  its 
aqueoiis  solution  is  treated  with  sulphurous  acid,  it  yields  iodUo- 
quinoline  hydriodide,  which  crystallises  in  light  brown  needles,  and 
melts  at  173°.  From  this,  iodisoqulnoUne  is  obtained  by  treatment 
■with  caustic  soda  ;  it  crystallises  in  white  needles,  melts  at  99'',  and 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  fi'eely  in  organic  solvents ;  it 
sublimes  and  distils,  resembling  aromatic  amines  in  all  the  u.sual 
reactions.  The  metJiiudide  (m.  p.  258 — 259°),  platinochloride,  with 
2H2O,  picrafe  (m.  p.  206°),  and  cJiromafe  (m.  p.  190°)  are  described. 
Nitro-iodisoqtdnoline  melts  at  140°.  On  oxidation,  iodisoquinoline  yields 
phthalic  acid,  showing  that  the  iodine  must  be  in  the  pyridine  ring. 

A.  G.  B. 

Pyridazine.      By  Ernst  Tauber  {Ber.,   1895,  28,  451 — 455).— 

When  phenazone,  C6H4<[-j^.-j^>C6H4  (Abstr.,  1892,  184),  is  sus- 
pended in  water  and  oxidised  with  potassium  permanganate  on  the 
water  bath,  it  yields  pyridazinetetracarhoxylic  acid, 

cooh-c c-cooh 

cooh-c-n:x-c-cooh  ' 

the  dipotassium  salt  of  which  separates  out  when  the  filtered  and  con- 
centrated solution  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  ciystallises 
in  white  needles.  If  this  salt  is  dissolved  in  cold,  15  per  cent, 
hydrochloric  acid,  lustrous,  rhombohedral  crystals  of  a  monopotassium 
salt,  with  IH2O,  scon  separate.  When  heated  for  two  hours  with 
hydrochloric  acid  on  the  water  bath,  it  loses  carbonic  anhydi"ide,  and,, 
if  the  solution  is  concentrated   and  then   diluted  with  water,  wwricZ- 

•    7.    .     7.     .7      u  1,  n-ch:c-cooh 

azinedicarboxyLiG  acid,  probably  N  ^-rj-.X  nrkn-cr'  separates  ;  this  cry- 
stallises in  colourless  prisms,  darkens  just  above  200°,  and  melts  and 
decomposes  at  205°.     When  it  is  heated  for  12  hours  w^ith  5  per  cent. 

hydrochloric  acid  at  200°,  it  yields  pyridazine,  1 1         ]  '      ;  this  is  a 

mobile,  colourless  oil  which  boils  at  208°  (corr.)  and  melts  at  —8°;. 
it  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol,  benzene,  and  ether,  but  not  in  light  petroleum  ;  it  has  a 
feeble  odour  suggestive  of  pyridine ;  it  is  neutral  to  litmus,  and 
forms,  for  the  most  part,  soluble  salts  ;  the  gold  chloride  compound, 
CiH4N"o,AuCl3  (the  compound  containing  HCl  in  addition  is  unstable), 
however,  separates  even  from  dilute  solutions  in  tiny,  lemon-yellow 
needles  which  melt  and  decompose  at  about  110°  ;  mercuric  chloride 
also  forms  an  insoluble  compound,  but  the  platinochloride  only  sepa- 
rates from  concentrated  solutions  of  the  base  or  its  hydrochloride. 

C.  F.  B. 
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Pyrazole  Series.  By  R.  vox  RorirKNBL'P.c;  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  1895, 
[lJ],  51,  4o — 7V). — A  detailed  account  of  researches  of  which  notices 
Imve  already  been  published  (compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  180,  367,  428, 
611,  729:  1894,  i,  145,  260,  349,  350,  385).  A.  H. 

Pyridazolones.  By  R.  v.  Rothenburg  (J.  pr.  Chem.,  1895,  [2], 
51,  140 — 157  ;  compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  368,  732). — The  preparation 
of  pyridazolone*  has  been  already  described  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  732). 
The  compound  boils  at  169"5 — 171°,  and  is  less  prone  to  enter  into 
reactions  than  is  pyrazolone  ;  with  silver  nitrate  and  ammonia  in 
alcoholic  solution,  it  gives  a  white,  amorphous  precipitate  of  the 
*■//(•(■ /--derivative  CiHsNaOAg. 

The  derivatives  oi  pi/ridazolone-i-carho.vijlic  acid, 

NH<^57(?^>CH.COOH, 

were  previously  mis-described  as  those  of  pyridazolone-3-carboxylic 
acid  {loc.  cit.).  The  acid  itself  is  a  cr\'stalline  mass  which  melts  above 
250°,  and  dissolves  in  the  usual  solvents  ;  the  .silver,  calcium  (with 
IH2O),  barium  (with  2IH2O),  lead,  copper  (with  It^HsO),  methylic 
{m.   p.    209 — 210°),    and.   ethylic    (ra.    p.   172')  salts  are  described. 

FyridazoloneA-carhonylhydrazine,      NH^p.TT-iTT  ^•CH-CO'NH'NHo, 

and  its  corresponding  henzylideiie  derivative, 

NH<^^^j|;>CH-CO-NH-N:CHPh, 

have  been  described  as  3-derivatives  (loc.  cit.).  Pyridazolone-4:-car- 
homjlisopropylenehydrazine,  l^lK^t^^r-^Tr  ^•CH'CO'NH'N'iCMej,  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  the  carbonylhydrazine  in  acetone  ;  it  crystallises 
from  the  solution  in  small  needles  and  prisms  which  melt  above  250°. 

S-Phenylpyridazoloiie,  NH<]p-^./-,TT  ^CH-^,    is   prepared   by  heating 

ethylic  /:J-benzoyl propionate  with  hydrazine  hydrate  in  alcohol ;  it 
crystallises  in  large,  tlat  needles,  and  melts  at  145°;  Avith  benzalde- 
hyde,  it  gives  a  red,  easily  soluble  colouring  matter;  with  nitrous 
acid,  it  yields  a  yellow,  unstable  ni/roso-compound,  which  rnelts  at 
124\ 

The  author  describes  phthalazone  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  372)  under  the 
name  phenopyrtdazolone.     When   heated  with    methylic    iodide    and 

methylic  alcohol,  it  yields  1-Methylphenopyridazolove,  CsHi^^^"  I    , 
■^  C/.1         x./  CO'NMe, 

which  crystallises  in  laminae  or  prisms,  and  melts  at  114°;  it  has  no 

acid    properties.       l-Ethylplioioj^yridazolone    crystallises    in    yellow 

laminae  and  melts  at  67 — (iS\ 

G'Mt'thoxyphenopyridazolc,    CgHi*:^  .  i  ,    obtained    from    the 

interaction  of  6-chlorophenopyridazole  and  sodium  methoxide,  crys- 

•  Curtius  has  recently  called  deriratires  of  this  class  pyridazinones  (this  vol.,  1, 
247). 
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tallises  in  ueedles,  and  melts  at  GO — 61^.  The  corresponding  etJioxy- 
derivative  melts  at  29 — 81^. 

X-Acetylphenopxjridazolone,  made  by  heating  pyridazolone  with  acetic 
anh^-dride,  crystallises  in  needles  or  jDrisms,  and  melts  at  13o°.    Pheno- 

..      7  ^       7-        -7   r.TT  ^C(C00H):N" 

3-pyridazolonecarbo.rjUc  acid,  UHi<  I         is    obtained   by 

CO jNH  •' 

■warming  hydrazine  hydrate  with  benzoylformic-orthocarboxylic  acid 
in  alcohol,  melts  above  250^;  its  silver,  copper  (i^ith  IH2O),  and 
methylic  salts  are  described. 

3-Phenylpbenopjridazolone  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  368)  melts  at  236°. 
\-Met}iyl-'i-phenylplienopyridazolone  crystallises  in  laminte,  melts  at 
153",  and  distils  unchanged.  l-Ethyl-S-phenylphenopyridazolone  melts 
at  109^  and  distils  unchanged;  l-Acetyl-'S-phenylplienopyridazolone 
melts  at  178 — 179°. 

o-Paratolylphenopyridazolone  is  prepared  from  paratoluoylbenzoic 
acid  and  hydrazine  hydrate  ;  it  melts  at  246°,  and  boils  unchanged. 
l-2Iethyl-3-paratolylplie)iopyridazolo7ie  crystallises  in  laminas  and  melts 
at  170°.  3-XyhjIphenopyridazolones  are  obtained  when  the  three 
xyloylbenzoic  acids  are  heated  with  hydrazine  hydrate  i-espectively  ; 
they  melt  above  250°  and  distil  unchanged.  S-'Xaphthylphenopyrid- 
azolo7ies  have  also  been  prepared. 

The  discovery  of  the  isomeric  alkyl  derivatives  of  phenopyridazolone 

points  to  the  existence  of   the  tautomeric  forms  CO<^i^^  riu  "^CH 

and  C(OB[)'^^jj  _Qg^^CH.     A  distinction  between  pyrazolones  and 

pyridazolones  resides  in  their  behaviour  towards  acids  ;  the  former  are 
very  stable,  whilst  the  latter  are  easily  split  up  into  their  parent  sub- 
stances. On  the  other  hand,  the  pyridazolones  can  be  distilled 
unchanged,  whilst  the  pyrazolones,  with  the  exception  of  pyrazolone 
itself  and  some  of  the  simpler  derivatives,  are  decomposed  by  distilla- 
tion. The  pyrazolones  yield  isonitroso-derivatives  with  nitrous  acid, 
and  azo-componnds  with  diazobenzene  salts;  the  pyridazolones  do  not 
show  either  reaction.  A.  G.  B. 

Isomerism  in  the  Pyrazole  Series.  By  R.  v.  Rothenburg 
(J.  pr.  Chem.,  1895,  [2],  51,  157— 164).— The  author  agrees  with 
Buchner  (this  vol.,  i,  192)  that  the  phenylpyrazole  which  melts  at 
228°  cannot  be  the  4-derivative,  as  Knorr  and  Sjollema  have  stated 
it  to  be  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  546).  Stolz  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  259)  has 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  author's  phenylpyrazolone  (Ber.,  1893, 
26,  2974),  which  melts  at  155°,  is  not  l-phenyl-5-pyrazolone,  but  on 
grounds  which  are  shown  to  be  insufficient.  If,  as  has  been  stated  in 
certain    German    patent   specifications,    the    so-called    "  pseudoanti- 

.        .,   ^^^NRi-XPh 
pyrmes,      ^^"^pTr-pD   '    ^^'^    poisonous,    whilst     the    antipyrines, 

_^^NPh-XRi         '    /'        , 

CO<  I        ,  can    be   used   as    antipyretics,  it  becomes  of  great- 

importance  to  be  able  to  state  the  exact  conditions  under  which  com- 
pounds of  the  one  and  of  the  other  class  are  produced. 
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C.  Walker  lias  prepared  some  pyrazolonesnlplionic  acids  to  wLiclilie 

ascribes  the  formula  NPli<^^     ''^'^l^tf  ^  (Abstr,  1894,  i,  475)  ;  this 

constitution  is,  however,  exceedingly  improbable,  and  the  acids  may 

be  regarded  as  C0<.^^\^  14^ r  •  A.  G.  B. 

u  H  K C  Me 

Aromatic  Glyoxaline  Compounds.  By  Kichard  Anschutz 
(Atuialeii,  1895,  284,  8). — Condensation  of  a-hydroxy ketones  with 
thiocaj-bamide  or  ammonium  thiocyanate,  and  with  carbamide,  has 
already  been  studied  (Abstr.,  1891,  725)  ;  the  two  following  abstracts 
contain  a  further  description  of  some  of  the  products.         M.  0.   F. 

Constitution  of  Products  obtained  from  Benzoin  by  the 
Action  of  Thiocarbamide  or  Ammonium  Thiocyanate,  and 
Carbamide.  By  Richard  Ax^cHiJrzand  K.  Schwickerath  (A)inale)i, 
1895,  284,  9—25;  compare  Abstr.,  1891,  725).— The  orientation 
adopted  by  the  authors  for  glyoxaline  compounds  is  expressed  by  the 

,     aR-C-NR     ^^ 
formula  ^^,M_^>C.R,.. 

a^-Diplienylglyoxaline  ^i-hydrosulpJiide  is  obtained  by  condensing 
benzoin  Avith  thiocarbamide  or  ammonium  thiocyanate ;  the  sodium. 
salt  forms  lustrous,  pale  yellow  leaflets.  Solutions  in  acetic  acid  and 
alcohol  exhibit  a  feeble,  violet  fluorescence.  Treatment  with  concen- 
trated sulphui'ic  acid  gives  rise  to  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride 
with  development  of  a  cherry-red  coloration,  a  yellow,  amorphous  sub- 
stance being  formed  on  application  of  heat.  This  product  again 
becomes  red  in  a  vacuum,  but  is  decolorised  on  exposure  to  the  air; 
it  dissolves  in  alkali  carbonates,  and  the  solution  becomes  gelatinous. 

CPh'NH 
aft.Biphemjlglyoxaline   ^i-methosuJphide,    U^,  ^C'SMe,    is    ob- 

tained  from  the  hj'driodide  by  treatment  with  boiling  water.  It 
crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  slender,  white  needles  which  melt 
at  233 — 234^  ;  when  it  is  fused  with  potash,  the  odour  of  mercaptan 
becomes  perceptible.  The  hydriodide  is  formed  when  diphenylgly- 
oxaline  hydrosulphide  is  heated  with  methylic  iodide  and  methylic 
alcohol  on  the  water  bath.  It  forms  coloui-less  crystals  belonging  to 
the  rhombic  system  ;  a  :  h  :  c  =  090199  :  1  :  072710.  These  crystals 
contain  1  mol.  CHa'OH,  which  is  lost  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
hydriodide  becomes  reddish-brown  at  180 — 190°,  and  melts  at 
201—202^ 

aft-lJiphenyhjlyoxaline  fi-ethosidjihide,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
small,  white  needles,  and  melts  at  181 — 182^. 

oLfi-Liphenylglyoof aline  fi-disulphide,  .S2(C3N2HPh2)2,  is  obtained  from 
the  sodium  salt  of  a/J-diphenj-lglyoxaline  /i-hydrosulphide  by  the 
action  of  iodine,  or  by  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate  ;  it 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  golden-yellow  needles. 

aft-Diplienyhjlyoxaline-fi-sidphonic  acid  is  produced  by  further  oxida- 
tion  of   the   foregoing  substance  with   potassium  permanganate ;    it 
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melts  at  271 — 273°  with  decomposition,  and  crystallises  in  Avhite 
needles  which  contain  IH^O.  The  sulphonic  acid  resists  the  action 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at  180 — 200''.  The  potassium  salt 
forms  small,  white  crystals. 

When  a/3-diphenylglyoxaline  /i-hydrosnlphide  is  oxidised  with 
nitric  acid,  the  chief  product  is  benzile ;  if,  however,  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate  is  used,  dibenzoylcarbamide 
is  formed.  Dibenzoylcarbamide  yields  carbonic  anhydride,  benzo- 
nitrile,  and  benzamide  when  heated  at  205 — 210°. 

CPh'^VFT 

Biplienylacetyleneurein,  or  tulaneurein,  n       '      >C0,  is  soluble  in 

C  "h'lS  H 
warm  aqueous  soda,  and  also  resembles  a/^-diphenylglyoxaline 
/i-hydrosulphide  in  its  behaviour  towards  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  ;  it  resists,  however,  the  action  of  acetic  chloride,  and  does  not 
form  additive  products  with  methylic  and  ethylic  iodides.  Potassium 
permanganate  oxidises  it  to  a  mixture  of  benzoic  and  benzilic  acids, 
whilst  chromic  acid  gives  rise  to  dibenzoylcarbamide. 

o-ii-Biparameilioxyphenylglyoxaline  /.i-hydrosulphide, 

OMe-CeHrC-NH 
OMe-C„H,-C-N^^*^^' 

is  produced  by  condensation  of  aniso'in  with  thiocarbamide  ;  it 
melts  at  28U°,  and  becomes  yellowish-green  on  treatment  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid. 

,7.7  .       OMe-CeHi-C-NH     ^^ 

JJiparamethoxytoianeurein,  H  ^^^^>C0,    is    obtained  bv 

OMe-CeH^-C-NH  '' 

condensing  anisoin  with  carbamide;  it   crystillises  from  alcohol  in 

small,  white  needles,  and  remains  unchanged  at  280^  M.   0.  F. 

Action  of  Monosubstituted  Derivatives  of  Carbamide  and 
Thiocarbamide  on  Benzoin.  By  Richard  Anschl'tz  and  Hermann 
MtJLLFR  {Annalen,  1895,  284,  2o—Sb).—:cfB-Diphe)ujI-u-ethyIglyoxaUne 

jLi-hydrosulphide,   1 1  ^C*SH,  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture 

of  ethylthiocarbamide,  benzoin,  and  alcohol  for  four  hours  at  180 — 190°; 
it  crystallises  in  yellowish  needles,  and  undergoes  no  change  at  240°. 
afi-Biphenyl-v-ethylglyoxaline  f.i-metliosidphide  melts  at  106°. 

c<.(3-Diphenyl-t'-nIlylglyoxali?ie  /i-hydrosidphide  crystallises  in  needles, 
and  remains  unchanged  at  240°  ;  the  potassium  salt  forms  lustrous 
leaflets. 

cc^v-Triphenylglyoxaline  fi-hydrosulpMde  is  obtained  by  condensing 
benzoin  with  phenylthiocarbamide.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  or 
glacial  acetic  acid  in  white  leaflets,  and  does  not  melt  below  290°  ;  the 
solutions  in  these  two  solvents  exhibit  a  violet  fluorescence.  The 
potassium  salt  forms  stellate  groups  of  colourless  needles. 

a./3i'-Triphenyhjlyoxali7ie  /x-nietho sulphide  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  colourless  needles  and  melts  at  177°  ;  on  fusing  it  with  potash,  the 
odour  of  mercaptan  becomes  perceptible.  cciBi'-Triphenyhjlyoxaliiie 
H-ethosidphile  forms  yellow  crystals.  a.^-Diphenyl-i'-li-naphthylglyoxa- 
line  ix-hydrosidpldde  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  /J-naphthyl- 

VOL.  I.XVIIl.    i.  z 
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thiocarbamide,  benzoin,  and  alcohol  for  tire  hours  at  200 — 210'  ;  it 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small,  colourless  needles. 

•'  CFlrNMe^  ^^     .  ,        ^ 

Diphenylacetiilenemethi/lnrein,   lip,  >C0,    is    produced    when 

benzoin  is  heated  with  methylcarbamide  and  alcohol  for  several  hours 
at  270 — 280'.  It  forms  white  needles,  and  remains  unchanged  at  290°. 
Dipheniflaeefi/lenepheiiT/lureia  also  undergoes  no  change  at  290°,  and 
diphenylacetijlene-fS-naphfhi/hu-e'in,  which  crystallises  in  grey  needles, 
"becomes  brown  at  280'.  M.  0.  F. 

Phenometadiazine  Derivatives.  By  Stefax  ISTiemextowski 
(Ber..  1*^9.").  28,  448). — The  author  points  out  that  between  the 
melting  point  of  /^-ethyl-a-hydroxyphenometadiazine  and  of  pheno- 
y3-i.sopropyl-5c-hydroxymetadiazine  as  determined  by  him,  and  the 
observations  recorded  in  the  recent  paper  of  Bischler  and  Lang  (this 
vol.,  i,  250),  a  wide  discrepancy  exists  ;  the  compounds  in  question 
may  occur  in  two  isomeric  forms.  M.   0.  F. 

Orthamidobenzylamine.  By  Max  Busch  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  189.5, 
[2].  51,  113 — 139). — The  majority  of  the  reactions  and  compounds 
described  in  this  paper  has  already  received  notice  (Abstr.,  1894,  i, 
146,  625;  this  vol.,  31). 

Oxidation  of  ketotetrahydroquinazoline  and  of  thiotetrahydroquin- 
azoline  with  potassium  permanganate,  produces  benzoylenecarbamide. 
"When  reduced  by  sodium  in  alcohol,  thiotetrahydroquinazoline  yields 
tetrahydroquinazoline,  the  hydrochloride,  C8H,nN2,HCl,  of  which  is  not 
dissociated  by  water,  as  are  those  of  its  substituted  derivatives,  and 
melts  at  192°;  the  plafmochloride  is  described. 

Orthamidobenzylmethylamine  Jiydrochloride,  C8Hi2Tsr2,2HCl,  crystal- 
lises in  lustrous  lamince.  and  melts  at  217°. 

NH*  CS 

S-Methylthiotetrahydroqiihiazoline,   CsHj^C^  I        ,    prepared    by 

heating  orthamidobenzylmethylamine  with  carbon  bisulphide,  crystal- 
lises in  white  needles,  melts  at  181^,  and  dis.solves  easily  in  benzene 
and  chloroform,  but  only  sparingly  in  ether  and  water. 

Methi/Idihydro-j3-phe7iotriazinehydrochloride  crystallises  in  large, pale, 
VbIIow  prisms,  and  melts  at  146 — 147°,  evolving  gas  ;  the  platinochlo- 
ride  and  picrate  are  described. 

Orthamidohenzylethylamiiie  hydrochloride,  C9HiiN2,2HCl,  melts  at 
210° ;  the  oxalate  at  184°.  When  the  base  is  treated  in  ethereal 
solution  with  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  pho.sgene  in  toluene,  S-ethyl- 
ketofetrahydroqniruizoline  is  obtained  ;  this  crystallises  in  white  needles, 
and  melts  at  142°. 

Efhyldiketotetrahydroquinazoline,  C6H4<[         -vrtii.'  ^^  *'^^  product  of 

the  oxidation  of  ethylthiotetrahydroquinazoline  by  potassium  perman- 
ganate ;  it  crystallises  in  lustrous,  white  needles,  melts  at  188°,  and 
dissolves  in  hot  absolute  alcohol  and  in  aqueous  alkalis,  to  which  it 
imparts  a  blue  fluorescence.  It  i.s,  perhaps,  identical  with  Soderbaum's 
phenoethyldiketometadiazine  (Abstr.,  1890,  1254). 
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1  :  o-MetliylethylthiotetrahydroquinazoJine,  C6H4<^  I  is  pre- 

CHo  'NEt 

pared  by  heating  ethyltliiotetrahydroquinazoliue  with  methylic  alcohol 
and  methylic  iodide.  It  forms  a  yellow  oil  which  gradually  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  in  square  tablets,  melting  at  65°. 

The  hydrochJoriilp.  CgHn^a-HCl  (m.  p.  14^1' ), platinocldoride,  hydro- 
bromide  (m.  p.  151°),  sulphate,  C9HuN3,H2S04  (m.  p.  150°),  and  picrate 
(to.  p.  150°)  of  /D'-phenomethyldihydrotriazine  are  described. 

A.  G.  B. 

Orthamidobenzylamine.  By  Max  Busch  (,/.  pr.  Chem.,  1895, 
[2],  51,  257— 2S4-;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  l4iQ).—Orthonitrotri- 
htnzylamine  is  formed  wheu  benzylic  chloride  is  heated  with  ortho- 
nitrobenzylamiiie  (2  inols.)  ;  it  crystallises  in  large,  sulphur-yellow 
prisms,  and  melts  at  56°.  The  hydrochloride  melts  at  190°,  and  the 
platinocJiloride  at  200°.  Orthonitrodibenzyl amine  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing beuzylio  chloiide  with  nitrobenzylamine  in  alcoholic  solution.  It 
is  a  yellowish  oil,  and  its  hydrochloride  melts  at  225°. 

Ortho)iifrobetizyla7iilidophenijlsnlphone,lSO.i-C6\ii-CR2''^Ph.'S>02Ph.,  is 
obtained  by  heating  nitrobenzylamine  with  benzenesulphonic  chloride, 
and  crystallises  in  needles  melting  at  143°. 

0 rihamidoheii zylanilidophenylsnlplione  crystallises  in  matted  needles,, 
and  melts  at  1^9 — 140°.  It  does  not  yield  an  anhydro- compound 
when  heated  alone  or  with  dehydrating  agents.  Hydrochloric  acid 
decomposes  it  Avith  formatiou  of  phenylsulphanilide. 

Pheuylketotetrahydroqiiinazoline  (Abstr..  1892.  1495)  and  phenyl- 
thiotetrahydroquinazoline  are  converted  by  oxidation  with  potassium 

permanganate  into  phenyldil-etotetrahydroquinazoline,  C6H4<^  I        > 

1^  vj  ■  JN  ±  11 

Avhich  crystallises  in  arborescent  needles,  and  melts  at  272°.    Phenyi- 

thiotetrahydroquinazoline  is   converted  by  methylic  iodide  into  the 

hydriudide  of  methylphenylthiotetrahydroquinazoline,  which  melts  and 

decomposes  at  225°.     The  free  base  forms  compact  crystals  melting 

at  92°,  and  is  strongly  basic,  whereas  the   unmethylated  quinazoline 

is  indifferent  towards  acids. 

Orthonitrobexzylparatoluidophenylsidplioiie  forms  compact  yellow 
crystals  which  melt  at  124°.  The  corresponding  amido-compound 
crystallises  in  lustrous,  white  needles,  and  melts  at  lo2°. 

Orchaviidobtnzylorthotoli(idii2e,  XHa-CtHj-CHo'NH-CsHjMe,  crystal- 
lises in  flat,  lustrous  needles  melting  at  94'.  The  hydrochloride  melts 
at    180 — 181".       During    the     reduction     of    ortlionitrobenzylortho- 

N  - 
toluidme,  orthotolylindazole,  C6H4<  I      >N'C6H4Me,  which  crystallises 

in  slender  needles,  melting  at  80 — 81°,  is  obtained  accompanied  by 
orthazobenzylorthotoluidine,  N2(C6H4-CH2-NH-C:H;)2,  which  forms  red 
crystals  melting  at  160°.  Ortliamidobenzylorthotoluidine  does  not 
appear  to  react  with  nitrous  acid  to  form  a  phenotriazine.  Ortho- 
tolylketotetrahydroq7ii)iazoliue  crystallises  in  lustrous,  white  plates, 
and  melts  at  189 — 190°.  Ortiiotolyltltiotetrahydroquinazoline  forms 
flat,  white  needles,  and  melts  at  202°.  Orthotolyldiketotetrahydroquin- 
azoline,  obtained  by  oxidation  from  the  foi-egoing  compounds,  forms 
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■SN'hite  crystals  melting  at  241 — 242°.  OrthonitrohenzylorthotoJylnitros- 
amine  crystallises  in  yellowish,  vitreous  needles,  and  melts  at 
64 — 65°.  The  amido-compound  melts  at  86 — 87°.  Acetyldibydro- 
^-plienotriazine  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  with  formation  of 
orfhocJilorohenzylacetamide,  which  crystallises  in  white,  lustrous 
needles  melting  at  79 — 80°.  The  hydrochloride  also  forms  white 
needles.  Both  acctyldihydrophenotriazine  and  its  salts  form  azo- 
componnds  by  condensation  with  amido-compounds  and  phenols. 
With  /^-naphthol,  a  compound  which  crystallises  in  slender,  orange- 
red  needles  is  formed,  whilst  the  product  obtained  from  dimethyl- 
aniline  is  dark  yellow,  and  that  from  metaphenylenediamine,  golden- 
yellow. 

Benzo3-ldihydro-/3-plienotriazine  is  decomposed  by  the  halogen 
hydr-acids  with  formation  of  the  corresponding  substituted  benzyl- 
benzamides.  Orthuch  oruhenzylhenzaniide  forms  colourless,  lustrous 
needles  melting  at  116 — 117°.  Orthohromohenzylhenzamide  crystal- 
lises in  plates  melting  at  134°,  whilst  orthiodohenzylhenzamide  also 
forms  plates  which  melt  at  154°.  Orthohi/droxyhenzylbenzaimde  may 
be  obtained  by  boiling  the  benzoyldihydrophenotriazine  hydi'ochloride 
■with  water,  and  forms  white  needles  melting  at  139 — 140°.  The 
benzoyltriazine  condenses  with  /3-naphthol  to  form  the  compound 
COPh-XH-CH^.-CeHi-NlX-CioHe-OH,  which  crystallises  in  silky, 
purple-red.  needles  melting  at  215°.  On  reduction,  it  is  converted, 
into  orthamidobeuzylbenzamide  and  amidonaphthol.  The  compound 
with  dimethylaniline  is  orange-yellow,  and  melts  at  140°;  whilst 
that  with  metaphenylenediamine  is  also  orange-yellow,  and  decom- 
poses and  melts  at  160°.  A.  H. 

New  Synthesis  of  Triazole  and  its  Derivatives.  By  Guido 
Pellizzari  (Gazzetfa,  24,  ii,  222^229). — The  alkylic  derivatives  of 
formylhydrazide  react  readily  with  formamide  yielding  mono-substi- 
tuted triazoles  and  "water.  In  the  preparation  of  triazole  or  of 
1-phenyltriazole,  formamide  is  slowly  distilled  with  formylhydrazine 
or  formylphenylhydrazine  respectively  ;  the  triazole  distils,  and  a  good 
yield  is  obtained  on  purification.  In  the  preparation  of  triazole,  a 
poorer  yield  is  obtained  by  distilling  hydi-azine  hydrate  or  hydro- 
chloride with  formamide  or  ammonium  formate,  or  by  heating 
hydrazine  hydrochloride  with  ammonium  chloride  or  sodium  foi-mate, 
inasmuch  as  secondary  reactions  occur  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
the  first  method  described  above.  W.  J.  P. 

Nicotine.  By  Amu-  Pixnkk  (Brr.,  1895,  28,  456 — 465  ;  compare 
Abstr.,  Ib91,  47.':{,  and  1892,  1010). — It  is  shown  that  oxynicotine, 
CioHuN-iO  (not  Hij),  is  not  the  primary  product  of  the  oxidation  of 
nicotine  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  but  is  formed  by  condensation 
from  an  aldehyde  firsc  formed.  When  oxynicotine  is  heated  for 
8 — 10  hours  at  140°  with  saturated  baryta  water,  and  the  product 
distilled  with  steam,  the  distillate  contains  nicotine  and  pseudo- 
nicotine  oxide,  better  named  nicotol.  From  the  residue,  an  oil  can  be 
isolated,  which  decomposes  when  heated  at  about  165*^  under  50  mm. 
pressure ;     by     fractional     crystallisation     of    the    mixed      picrates 
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obtained  from  the  oily  distillate,  nicotine  and  nicotone,  an  isomeride 
of  oxrnicotine  and  nicotol,  were  isolated.  Xicotone  is  a  colourless, 
strontjly  basic  oil,  which  boils  ad  253^;  it  has  no  reducing  action. 
The  picrate,  CmHuX.O/iCstlaXsOT,  melts  at  ISi^,  and  is  readily  soluble 
in  hot,  but  only  sparingly  in  cold,  water. 

When  metanicotine  is  treated  with  methylic  iodide  (3  mols.)  in 
methyl  alcoholic  solution  at  the  orlinaiy  temperature,  a  methindide  of 
viethybnetanicotuie,  CioHi3MeX2,"2MeI,  is  obtained;  this  crystallises  in 
colourless  needles,  and  melts  at  189^. 

The  following  fovmuloe  are  assigned  to  the  substances  described  in 
this  and  the  previous  papers.  Briihl  finds  that  those  given  for 
nicotine  and  metanicotine  are  in  harmony  with  the  optical  constants 
of  these  substances  as  determined  l)y  him. 

CsNHi-CH-CHvCHo-CHO         CsXHi-CH-CH/CHo-CH-XHMe 

' 6 ' 


XHMe 

Aldehjde  (OsTnicotine).  Xicotoue. 

XMe-CH(OH)>^"^  NMe-CH^^^ 

Jv^icotol  (pseudonicotine  oxide).  Dehydronicotinc. 

aXH^-CH-CH, 

NMe-CHo.  '  C,XH4-CH:CH-CH.,-CH/XHMe 

Nicotine.  Metanicotine. 

C.  F.  B. 

Nicotine  Oxalate  and  other  Salts.  Bv  H.  Pakexty  and  E. 
Grasset  (Compt.  rend.,  1894;,  119,  1273 — 1276). — Xicotiue  quadrox- 
alate,  CinH|4X2,2H2C20j,  is  readily  obtained  in  nacreous  lamellae  by 
adding  excess  of  oxalic  acid  to  the  normal  oxalate,  2CioH,4X2,H2Co04. 
In  order  to  prepai'e  it  on  a  large  scale,  the  aqneous  extract  from 
tobacco  residues  is  made  alkaline,  and  allowed  to  fall  in  the  form  of 
fine  rain  through  light  petroleum,  contained  in  a  series  of  six  vertical 
tubes  in  a  special  apparatus,  the  liquid  passing  through  the  six  tubes 
in  succession.  The  light  petroleum  is  then  vigorously  iigitated  with 
the  proper  proportion  of  finely-powdered  oxalic  acid,  and  the 
quadroxalate  is  dried. 

Xicotine  quadroxalate  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  When 
the  anhydrous  salt  is  heated,  it  melts  at  110°,  and  begins  to  decom- 
pose with  violent  evolution  of  gas  at  113o°.  At  16u°,  it  yields  the 
normal  oxalate,  and  at  250°  pure  nicotine.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
base,  it  is  best,  after  the  initial  evolution  of  gas  has  moderated,  to 
collect  the  distillate,  and  rectify  it  after  adding  calcium  or  lead 
oxide.  The  quadroxalate  can  be  eniployed  for  the  same  purposes  as 
nicotine.  The  fatal  dose  of  free  nicotine,  when  injected  hypo- 
dermically,  is  20  to  21  millit:iams  per  kilo,  of  body  weight,  but  this 
rises  to  70  milligrams  (or  l-"0  milligrams  of  the  quadroxalate)  when 
the  nicotine  is  in  combination.  It  follows  that  the  quadroxalate  has 
only  one-eisrhth  of  the  poisonous  effect  of  an  equal  weight  of  free 
nicotine.  The  phvbiological  effects,  though  less  intense,  aie  iden- 
tical. '  C.  H.  B. 

z  2 
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Diacetylcreatine  and  Benzylideneacetylcreatinine.  Bj  i].\iir. 
EcLKXMEYKR,  jun.  (Aimalen,  1895,  284,  -t9 — 52). — Dincefylci-eatmr, 
CiHtOoNsAc.,  is  obtained  by  dissolvine:  creatine  in  excess  of  warru 
acetic  anhydride  and  e%'aporatins^  the  liquid  after  addition  of  water; 
it  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  slender  needles,  which  melt  at  165°. 

BenzyUdeneacetijlcreatin'uie,  C13H13O2X3,  is  formed  when  creatine 
is  heated  on  the  water  bath  with  benzaldehyde  (1  mol.)  and  acetic 
anhydride  (3  mols.)  ;  it  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  small, 
golden-yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  213°. 

The  structure  of  the  two  foresroing  compounds  is  probably  reprc- 
NMe-C(NHAc):XH       , 
sented  by  the  expressions    I       .p.^-^^^  .  ^"'i 

CO ^■B^>c;nh 

respectivel}*.  M.  0.  F. 

/3-HydroxyainGlionine.  By  E.MiLtr:  .Tpxgfle[scfi  and  E.  Liogeb 
(Compt.  rend.,  1894,  119,  1263— 1270).— /5-Hydroxycinchonine  (see 
Abstr.,  18S9,  906)  is  formed,  together  with  a-hydroxycinchonine,  by 
the  prolonged  action  of  sulphuric  acid  dilutad  with  an  equal  weight 
of  water  on  cinchonine,  at  120°.  The  a-componud  is  separated  in 
the  form  of  basic  hydrochloride,  which  is  only  slightly  soluble,  and 
the  3-derivative  in  the  form  of  basic  succinate.  Final  purification  is 
cfFected  by  conversion  into  diacetyl  derivatives,  that  derived  from 
/i-hydroxycinchonine  being  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether. 

/^-Hydroxvcinchonine  crystallises  from  strong  alcohol  in  small, 
colourless,  anhydrous,  acicular  prisms  which  begin  to  decompose  at 
250^  and  melt  at  273°  (corr.).  It  is  somewhat  more  dextrosryrate  than 
the  a-compound  ;  in  absolute  alcohol  at  17°,  [aju  =  + 1888°  ;  in  water 
containing  2  mols.  HCl  at  15°,  [ajp  =  +228°;  and  with  4  mols. 
HCl,  [a]D  =   +228-33°. 

^-Hydroxycinchonine  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  in  dilute  solu- 
tions precipitation  by  an  alkali  takes  place  very  slowly  ;  it  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  especially  on  heating,  but  is  less  soluble  in  acetone  than 
its  isomeride  ;  it  dissolves  in  chloroform,  especially  at  the  moment  of 
its  liberation  from  one  of  its  salts,  althoa<;h  the  excess  of  base  thus 
dissolved  gradually  separates  in  a  crystalline  form.  The  base  is 
alkaline  to  litmus  and  phenophthalein,  and  forms  two  series  of  salts, 
normal  C^HmX,04,2HR'  and  C^gHz^NjCHR'.  They  crystallise  well 
in  prisms  or  needles,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  basic  iodide,  platino- 
chloride,  cadmiochloride  and  basic  oxalate,  basic  succinate  and  basic 
tartrate,  are  soluble  in  water,  especially  on  heating.  The  platino- 
cliloride  forms  orau'j'e-yellow  needles  ;  the  other  salts  are  white. 

C    H.  B. 

Hygrine  and  Hygric  acid.  Bj  Caiu,  T.  Lierkkmanx  and  Gustav 
Cybui..<ki  (Ber.,  18'.*5,  28,  578 — 585 j. — In  addition  to  the  "  low- 
boiling  hygrine "  and  "  higli-boiiini;  hygrine,"  a  third  alkaloid  has 
been  isolated  from  Bolivian  cusco  leaves,  and  the  name  cuskhygrine 
sufTgested  for  it.  It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  boils  at  185°  (32  mm.), 
has   a  sp.  gr.  of  09767  at  17';T7,  and   is  opticall}'  inactive.     The 
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base,  CisH-i^jO,  is  isol;itcd  by  means  of  tho  crj.sfcalliao  nitrate.  The 
hydrochloride,  Ciatl-iXjO/ifclCl,  and  the  aurochlorido, 

C,3Ho4N,.0,2HAuCl„ 

are  crystalline,  the  former  is  hygroscopic.  The  plaUnochlnride  has 
also  been  obtained.  "  Low-boiling  hygt-iue  "  bolls  at  92 — 9-i''  (2D 
mm.^  and  111—113=  (bO  mm.);  sp.  gv.  =  0-935  at  17°/4=;  a^  = 
-1-r. 

Hygric  acid  melts  at  164=,  but  I'etains  water  of  crystallisation  even 
Avhen  deposited  from  alcohol,  hence  the  lower  melting  points 
previously  observed  (Abstr.,  1891,  586).  When  the  anhydrous  acid 
is  heated  slightly  above  its  melting  point,  carbonic  anhydride  is 
copiously  evolved,  and  a  mixture  of  bases  is  obtained  equal  to  46  per 
cent,  of  the  original  acid.  The  constituent  of  lowest  boiling  point  is 
9?-methylpvrrolidine,  which  is  a  strong  base  and  absorbs  water  and 
carbonic  anhj'dride  from  the  atmosphere  ;  its  vapour,  when  inhaled, 
produces  violent  headache.  The  platinochloricle,  (C5HiiN)2,H,PtClfi, 
melts  at  233°.  The  picrate,  potassiomercuric  iodide,  and  mercurochloride 
crystallise  in  needles ;  the  first  two  are  yellow.  The  above  base 
differs  from  piperidine  in  giving  no  nitroso-derivative,  no  compound 
with  cai-bon  bisulphide,  and  no  compound  corresponding  with  benzoyl- 
piperidine ;  it  is  a  tertiary  base,  and  readily  combines  with  methylic 
iodide.  Determinations  by  Herzig  and  H.  Meyer's  method  show  that 
7i-methylpyrrolidine,  "  low-boiling  hygrine,"  and  hygric  acid  all 
contain  one  NMe  group,  cuskhygrine  contains  two.  The  readiness 
with  which  carbonic  anhydride  is  eliminated  from  hygric  acid 
suggests  that  the  carboxyl  groap  is  in  the  a-position,  "low-boi!ing 
hygrine,"  therefore,  probably  has  the  formula 

^,.    .CH(COEt)     p^ 

Alkaloids  of  Lupinus  Albus.  By  Artueo  Soldaini  (L'Om.si,  17, 
253 — 262;  compaie  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  379,  739). — The  deliquescent 
dextrorotatory  alkaloid  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  Lupinu>i  albus 
yields  a  deliciuesceut  hydrogen  sulphate,  Ci5H54XiO,H2SOj,H20,  melting 
at  178—179=  ;  the  normal  sulphate,  {Cxt^'u!^20)i,\iS0i(^t^,  crystallises 
in  micaceous  scales  melting  at  82 — 83°.     The  hydrogen  tartrate, 

crystallises  in  hemihedral,  anorthic  crystals  melting  at  192 — 193"  ; 
a:b:c  =  1-0257  :  1  :  0^8160.  cc  =  89°  0',  ^  =  95°  13',  7  =  90°  39'. 
An  iodine  additive  compound,  CoHiiNaOIs,  was  also  obtained  in  brown 
scales  melting  at  196 — 197=. 

The  isomeric  inactive  alkaloid  also  yields  a  hydrogen  sulphate 
melting  at  about  186=,  but  the  normal  sulphate  is  a  syrup.  The 
hydrogen  tartrate,  Ci5H2,X..O,HflC40B,2^HoO,  is  obtained  in  hemimorphic 
monosvmmeti'ic  crvstals  melting  and  decomposing  at  184 — 185°  ; 
a:b-/c  =  0-9157  :  1  :  10432.    /3  =  82°  52'. 

Lupinidine  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  the  seeds  of  Lupinus  albus. 

W.  J.   P. 
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Pareiro  Bark.  IJy  Oswald  Hkssk  (Annalen,  1895,  284,  195—196  ; 
compare  Abstr.,  1804,  i,  155,  also  Freund  and  Fauvet,  this  vol.,  i, 
194). — The  author  has  not  met  with  a  second  variety  of  pereiro  bark, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  the  source  of  vellosine  cannot  strictly  be 
regarded  as  such.  M.  0,  F. 

Pectase  and  the  Pectic Fermentation.  Bv  Gabuiel  Bertraxd  and 
Ar.FKED  Mall^vke  {Compt.  rend.,  1894,  119,1012—1014,  and  1895,  120, 
110 — 112). — According-  to  Fremy,  pectase  is  an  unorganised  ferment 
■which  causes  the  coagulation  of  vegetable  juices  i-ich  in  pectin,  and 
which  exists  in  a  soluble  form  in  the  roots  of  the  carrot  and  the  beet, 
and  in  an  insoluble  form  in  apples  and  other  acid  fruits.  The  authors 
find  that  the  coagulum  produced  by  the  action  of  the  juice  of  carrots 
on  a  solution  of  pectin  consists  of  calcium  pectate  and  is  not  pectic 
acid  as  has  been  generally  supposed  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  dilute  solutions 
of  alkalis,  but  dissolves  very  readily  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  solution  contains  calcium  which  is  not  precipitated  on  adding 
excess  of  ammonia. 

If  the  whole  of  the  calcium  is  pi*ecipitated  from  the  juice  of  carrots 
by  adding  exactly  the  required  amount  of  potassium  oxalate,  and  if 
pectin  is  entirely  freed  from  ca,lcium  by  ti-eatment  with  dilute  alcohol 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  no  coagulation  takes  place  on  n)ixing 
the  two  solutions.  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  calcium  salt 
causes  almost  immediate  gelatinisation.  N^either  pectase  nor  calcium 
salts  alone  are  able  to  congulate  pectin;  the  simultaneous  presence  of 
the  two  is  essential.  Barium  and  strontium  salts  have  the  same  effect 
as  calcium  salts. 

The  action  of  the  juice  of  carrots  on  a  sohition  of  pectin  is  greatly 
retarded  by  the  presence  of  inorganic  acids,  and  by  malic,  citric,  or 
oxalic  acid.  With  0'088  gram  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  lOO  c.c, 
gelatinisation  does  not  take  place  until  after  40  hours;  and  with  O'l 
gram  of  acid,  the  liquid  does  not  gelatinise  at  all.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  many  fruits  at  certain  stages  of  their  development  contain  pro- 
poi-tions  of  acid  considerably  greater  than  those  employed  in  tliese 
experiments. 

The  effect  of  acids  is  reduced  by  the  presence  of  an  increased  pro- 
p)rtion  of  pectase  or  of  calcium  salts.  Pectic  fermentation,  in  fact, 
depends  on  the  relative  proportions  of  pectase,  calcium  salts,  and 
free  acid.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  retarding  influence  of  acids 
led  Fremy  to  conclude  that  pecta.se  is  not  present  in  the  juice  of 
apples  and  other  acid  fruits,  and  to  suppose  that  it  was  present  in  an 
insoluble  form  in  the  solid  part  of  the  pulp.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
the  juice  from  apples,  pears,  &c.,  at  various  stages  of  development, 
is  carefully  neutralised,  it  readily  coagulates  the  juice  of  carrots.  The 
readier  action  of  the  pectase  left  in  the  pulp  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  acid  has  been  removed.  The  anthois  find  that 
the  pectase  precipitated  by  alcohol  will  redissolve  in  water  if 
sufficient  time  is  allowefl  and  has  not  really  become  insoluble  as 
Fremy  supposed.  The  appai-ent  inactivity  of  the  precipitated  petttase 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  f^alcium  salts  which  originally  accompanied 
it  arc,  to  a  large  extent,  lelt  in  the  alcoholic  liquid.  C.   H.   B. 
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The  Blue  Iodide  of  Cholic  acid.  By  Fritz  W.  Kuster  (Zeif. 
physikal.  C/(em.,1895,  16,  156 — 163). — In  order  to  determine  whether 
the  blue  compound  of  iodine  and  cholic  acid  is  a  true  compound  or 
a  solid  solution,  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  alcohol  was  prepared,  iodine 
added,  and  the  cholic  acid  precipitated  by  water.  The  partition  ratio  of 
the  iodine  in  the  cholic  acid  and  aqueous  alcohol  was  then  determined. 
The  ratio  for  different  amounts  of  iodine  war;  not  constant.  When 
the  quantity  of  iodine  in  the  acid  reached  28  per  cent,  it  remained 
approximately  constant.  The  blue  substance  appears  to  be  therefore 
a  compound  which  is  easily  and  completely  dissociated  by  water,  and 
the  solution  tension  of  the  iodine  asfainst  water  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
iodine  in  a  solution  containing  0'020  gram  per  100  c.c.  The  partition 
ratios  of  iodine  in  alcohol  and  carbon  bisulphide  were  also  determined, 
the  presence  of  the  acid  being  shown  to  have  little  effect  on  these 
numbers.  The  compound  is,  therefore,  neither  a  solid  solution  nor  a 
true  chemical  compound  but  a  crystal  structure  analogous  to  that 
which  the  acid  forms  with  water,  alcohol,  &c.  L.  M.  J. 

Iodine  Compounds  of  Starch  and  of  Cholic  acid.  By  Franz 
Mylius  (5er.,  1895,  28,  385— y90  ;  compare  Abstr.,  1887,  568,  and 
Kuster,  this  vol.,  i,  199). —  Cholic  acid  has  already  been  shown  to 
yield  blue  compounds  of  the  type  (C24H4o05)4,l4,HI  +  «H20  when  it  is 
treated  with  solutions  of  iodine  in  aqueous  hydriodic  acid  or  metallic 
iodides.  It  is  now  shown  that  if  these  solutions  are  concentrated  as 
regards  the  iodide,  a  brown  crystallised  compound,  C2iH4o05,L,  is 
formed,  into  the  composition  of  which  neither  hydriodic  acid  nor 
metallic  iodides  enter.'  This  compound  is  regarded  as  a  true  iodine 
additive  compound  of  cholic  acid,  the  othei's  are  compounds  of  iodine 
with  the  hydriodide,  &c.,  of  the  acid.  The  brown  compound  is  best 
made  by  dissolving  cholic  acid  and  iodine  (1  mol.  of  each)  in  alcohol, 
and  diluting  the  solution  with  water.  It  is  converted  into  the  blue 
compound  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  or  of  hydriodic  acid  or 
metallic  iodides  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  it  is  formed  from  the 
blue  compound  when  the  latter  is  treated  with  concentrated  iodine 
solutions. 

Starch,  under  similar  circumstances,  also  yields  a  brown  compound, 
(?  C24H40O20  +  I2),  in  addition  to  the  blue  compound  already  known, 
and  so  do  the  amyloids  obtained  from  cellulose.  C.  F.  B. 

Phosphorcarnic  acid.  By  Max  A.  Siegfried  (Bar.,  1895,  28, 
515 — 519). — The  author  has  previously  shown  (this  vol.,  i,  76)  that 
the  muscles  contain  a  compound  termed  phosphorcarnic  acid  which  is 
easily  separated  by  means  of  its  iron  compound,  "  carniferrin."  By  the 
action  of  baryta  water,  the  acid  is  resolved  into  phosphoric  acid  and 
carnic  acid,  C10HJ5N3O0,  which  is  identical  with  anti-peptone.  The 
alcoholic  mother  liquor  obtained  after  the  deposition  o?  the  carnic 
acid  contains  succinic  acid  and  sarcolactic  acid ;  the  former  gave  a 
soluble  bariuna  salt  probably  derived  from  the  labile  modification  of 
the  acid.  By  the  action  of  sodium  carbonate  on  carniferi-in,  and 
treatment  of  the  filtrate  with  baryta  water,  phosphoric  acid,  carnic 
acid,  and  a   sugar  are  formed ;  the  latter  readily  reduces  Fehling's 
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solution,  and  yielHs  an  osazone,  but  has  not  yet  been  identified.  It 
is  very  pi-obablc  that  Siircolactic  acid  is  formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of 
phospliorcarnic  acid,  and  attempts  will  be  made  to  prove  this.  The 
term  nucleoli  is  siiofgested  for  compounds,  sucli  as  phospliorcarnic 
acid,  Avhich  are  allied  to  the  nucle'ins  but  contain  peptone  instead  of 
albumin.  Following  Kossel,  it  is  necessnry  to  distinp-uish  between  true 
wtcleons  and  pa rannch'ons ;  phospliorcarnic  acitl  belongs  to  the  latter 
class  and  may  be  termed  muscle  nucleone. 

Experiments  on  dogs  have  shown  that  phosphorcarnic  acid  is 
absorbed  dui-iiig  muscular  activity;  in  one  instance  thi'ee  times  as 
much  was  present  in  inactive  muscles  as  in  fatigued  ones.  This  explains 
the  appearance  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  muscles  as  the  result  of 
their  activity.  As  carnic  acid  has  not  hitherto  been  detected  in  the 
muscles,  it  is  either  absorbed  during  muscular  growth  or  it  con- 
tributes by  its  oxidation  to  muscular  energy. 

The  formation  of  ammonium  thiosiilphate  from  ammonium  sul- 
phide and  carnic  acid  which  has  been  previously  suggested  as  a  test 
for  the  latter,  only  applies  when  colourless,  recently  pi-epared,  am- 
monium sulphide  is  employed,  as  the  yellow  compound  when  evapo- 
rated alone  yields  ammonium  thiosulphate.  J.  B.  T. 

Coagulation  of  Colloids.  By  John  W.  Pickerixg  (Pmc.  Physiol. 
Soc,  1895,  5 — 6). — Colloid  substances  prepared  by  Grimaux  were 
examined,  the  three  principal  being  those  formed  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  pentacbloride  on  metamidobenzoic  acid,  and  that  formed 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  on  aspartic  acid. 

In  each  case,  the  substance  is  a  white  amorj>hous  powder  readily 
soluble  in  ammonia  ;  on  evaporating  the  ammonia,  brownish 
plates  remain  not  unlike  dried  serum  albumin.  They  are  slightly 
soluble  in  distilled  water  in  the  cold,  readily  on  heating.  The 
solution  is  opalescent,  and  does  not  coagulate  on  heating;  but  if 
one  or  two  drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  a  soluble  salt  of  either 
barium,  strontium,  or  calcium,  is  added,  pronounced  coagulation 
begins  on  heating  to  70°.  A  few  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  chloi'ide  will  also  induce  coagulation  at  70°.  If  a  more  dilute 
solution  of  these  salts  be  added,  the  passage  of  a  current  of  carbonic 
or  sulphurous  a.nhydiide  through  the  solutions  will  determine  their 
coagulability. 

Sodium  sulphate,  and  potassium  acetate  retard  the  coagulation. 
Glycerol  prevents  heat  coaj^ulation,  but  the  passage  of  a  curi^ent  of 
carbonic  anhydride  througli  the  solution  will  restore  coagulability. 
The  "  collo'ide  aspartique "  gives  a  violet  reaction  with  copper 
sulphate  and  potash,  a  yellow  with  nickel  sulphate  and  potash, 
and  a  red-brown  with  cobalt  sulphate  and  potash.  PJach  colloid  gives 
a  well  marked  xanthoproteic  reaction,  and  each  is  precipitated  by 
trichloracetic  acid  and  by  salicylsulphonic  acid,  the  latter  precipitate 
being  coagulated  on  heating.  This  remarkable  resemblance  to  prote'id 
is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  intravascular  injection  into  a  rabbit 
of  a  few  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  causes  complete  intravascular 
coagulation.  W.  D.  H. 
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Uroerythrin.  By  Archibald  E.  Garrod  (J.  Physiol,  1895,  17, 
48U — 450). — The  colouring  matter  of  pink  urate  sediments  has  been 
termed  uroerythrin,  but  its  nature  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
determined.  B.  Mestei-'s  opinion  that  it  is  a  scatole  derivative  is 
considered  to  be  untenable.  Reale's  view  {llivisfa  CUn.  e  Terapent., 
1891)  that  it  is  urobilin  has  also  been  shown  to  be  incorrect  by 
Riva  (Gaz.  med.  dl  Torino,  1892,  43,  1  and  923)  and  Zoja  (Archiv. 
Ttal.  di  Clin.  Med.,  1893,  32,  G3).  The  principal  results  of  Riva  and 
Zoja's  work  is  as  follows  : — The  sediment  is  washed  upon  the  filter- 
paper  with  ice  cold  water,  dried,  and  soaked  in  absolute  alcohol;  it 
is  next  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  extracted  with  amylic  alcohol, 
which  takes  up  all  the  uroerythrin,  and  after  filtration  is  clear. 
Cold  absolute  alcohol  dissolves  isolated  uroerythrin  readily,  but  does 
not  extract  the  pigment  from  urate  sediments.  The  solutions  have 
a  ruddy  orange  tint;  they  absorb  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  but 
dilute  solutions  show  two  absorption  bands  united  by  shading 
between  E  and  F.  Strong  sulphuric  and  hydiochloric  acid  impart  a 
pink  colour  to  tbe  solutions,  but  acetic  acid  produces  no  immediate 
change.  Caustic  alkalis  destroy  the  pigment  and  change  its  colour 
to  green.  Not  unfrequently  a  play  of  colours  is  observed  when  an 
alkali  is  added ;  the  green  solution  shows  no  absorption  bands. 
Solutions  of  uroerythrin  are  rapidly  decolorised  by  actinic  light, 
which,  however,  has  little  effect  on  the  solid  pigment  and  none  at 
all  on  pink  urate  sediments.  The  pigment  is  precipitated  by  salts  of 
lead,  barium,  calcium,  and  tin,  and  the  precipitate  is  pink.  Solid 
uroerythrin  leaves  no  ash  on  combustion,  and  gives  off  only  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonia  when  heated  with  caustic  potash. 

The  present  research  shows  that  the  colour  of  urate  sediments 
varies,  owing  to  the  fact  that  other  pigments  take  part  in  the  colora- 
tion. These  other  pigments  are  urochrome,  haematoporphvrin,  bile 
pigments  and  chrysophanic  acid  (found  in  the  urine  of  patients  takino" 
rhubarb,  or  senna). 

In  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  uroerythrin  in  urate  sedi- 
ments is  in  combination,  it  is  found  that  the  .sediment  constantly  shows 
a  definite  absorption  band  on  the  blue  side  of  the  D  line  ;  the  deposit  is 
examined  on  filter-paper  by  reflected  light,  or  the  paper  may  be 
dried,  oiled,  and  then  examined  by  transmitted  light.  Uroerythrin 
itself  in  solid  form  or  solution  does  not  show  this  band. 

The  following  new  process  for  the  extraction  of  uroerythrin  from 
the  sediment  is  described.  The  sediment  is  washed  off  a  filter- 
paper  by  a  stream  of  cold  water,  and  gentle  warmth  applied  until  it 
dissolves.  This  solution  is  saturated  with  ammonium  chloride,  and 
the  ammonium  urate  thus  precipitated  carries  all  the  uroerythrin 
down  with  it ;  the  filtrate  generally  shows  a  urobibin  band.  The 
precipitate  is  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride  until  the  washings  have  no  longer  a  yellow  tint ;  the  filter- 
paper,  with  its  deposit,  is  then  soaked  in  warm  alcohol  for  several  hours 
in  the  dark,  and  on  filtering,  a  more  or  less  concentrated  solution  of 
uroerythrin  is  obtained.  To  this,  twice  its  bulk  of  water  is  added, 
and  the  mixture  is  shaken  with  chloroform,  which  becomes  yellow  by 
removing  impurities  ;   this  operation  is  repeated  several  times.  Chloro- 
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Ibrra  is  then  added  toijcther  with  a  drop  of  acetic  acid,  when  a 
chloroformie  sohition  of  nroerythrin  is  obtained.  The  chloroform  is 
evaporated  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the  solid  residue  dissolves 
readily  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  quantity  of  pigment  obtained 
even  from  deeply  coloured  solutions  is  very  small.  It  leaves  no  ash, 
and  contains  no  iron.  The  spectrum  of  the  solution  is  that  already 
given,  and  first  accurately  described  by  MacMunn.  Its  reactions  are 
uncertain,  as  it  is  so  rapidly  bleached  by  light ;  strong  sulphnric  acid 
causes  a  brilliant  carmine  colour  with  a  dark  absorption  band  on  the 
blue  side  of  D ;  on  exposure  to  light,  it  becomes  greenish-j-ellovv. 
If  hydrochloric  acid  is  used  instead,  a  pink  is  obtained  giving  an  ill- 
defined  shading  from  X60S — 517 ;  it  also  becomes  greenish  on 
exposure  to  light.  Phosphoric  acid  gives  a  salmon  pink  with  two 
bands  very  like  those  of  nroerythrin,  but"  nearer  the  red ;  it  is  less 
I'apidly  decolorised  by  light  than  the  original  nroerythrin.  In  the 
case  of  all  these  acid  products,  the  original  colour  and  spectrum  are 
restored  by  dilution  with  alcohol,  and  all  are  soluble  in  chloroform. 
Alkalis  cause  a  play  of  colours,  the  final  pi-oduct  being  green.  Acidi- 
fication with  acetic  acid  restores  the  nroerythrin,  except  after  the 
green  stage  has  been  reached.  The  precipitation  produced  by 
metallic  salts  is  considered  to  be  due  to  precipitation  of  urates  which 
carry  down  the  pigment  with  them. 

Clinical  evidence  points  strongly  to  the  liver  as  the  probable  seat 
of  formation  of  uroerythi'in,  but  no  clue  has  as  yet  been  obtained  in- 
dicating a  relation  to,  or  derivation  from  the  pigments  of  blood  or 
bile.  W.  D.  H. 
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Carbonyl  Bromide  and  Chlorobromide.  By  J.  Adolphe  Bessox 
(Compf.  revd.,  1895.  120,  190 — 192). — -When  a  solation  of  aluminiuin 
bromide  in  carbonyl  chloi'Ide  is  exposed  to  light,  or  heated  at  100 — 150^, 
bromine  and  carbonic  oxide  are  liberated.  If,  however,  boron  bro- 
mide is  heated  in  sealed  tubes  at  150^  for  about  10  hours  with  half 
its  weig-ht  of  carbonyl  chloride,  almost  the  whole  of  the  carbonyl 
chloride  is  decomposed,  and  the  liquid  remains  colourless  provided 
the  temperature  has  not  materially  exceeded  150°.  The  product 
yields  two  fractions,  30 — 40°  and  GO — 70°,  containing  a  liquid  which 
is  only  slowly  attacked  by  water.  If  these  fractions  are  added 
slowly  to  a  solation  of  sodium  thiosulphate  cooled  to  0°,  and  the 
oily  liquids  that  separate  ai'e  again  distilled,  they  yield  respectively 
carbonyl  chlorobromide  and  carbonic  bromide. 

Carhonyl  chlorobromide,  COClBr,  is  a  colourless  liquid  which 
expands  rapidly  when  heated,  and  boils  at  35 — 37° ;  sp.  gr.  at  0° 
=  1-98  ;  vapour  density  4-85  (Cal.  4-9S_). 

Carhonyl  bromide,  COBro,  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  expanding  rapidly 
when  heated,  and  boiling  at  63 — 6(j° ;  sp.  gr.  at  0"  =  2'48  ;  vapour 
density  6-60  (Cal.  6-53). 

Both  liquids  are  gradually  decomposed  by  water,  and  when  dis- 
tilled in  contact  Avith  air  they  acquire  a  yellowish  coloar,  owing  to 
the  liberation  of  bromine.  When  heated  in  sealed  tubes  at  100° 
with  mercury,  they  are  completely  decomposed  in  a  few  hours.  Their 
vapours  are  very  irritating  to  the  eyes  and  the  respiratorv  oro-ans. 

'C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Bromine  on  Ethers  in  Presence  of  Sulphur.  By 
P.  Gex?resse  (Bull  Soc.  Chim.,  1894,  [3],  11,  888— 891).— When 
bromine  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  ether,  a  brisk  action 
takes  place,  ethylic  and  hydrogen  bromides  and  water  being  evolved, 
the  last  probably  from  the  action  of  the  hydrogen  bromide  on  the 
ether.  The  product  contains  dibromacetaldehyde,  identical  with  that 
described  by  Hagemann  (Ber.,  1870,  3,  758).  The  hydrate  (compare 
Pinner,  Annalen,  1874,  173,  67)  forms  colourless  crystals,  and  melts 
at  63° ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  in  alcohol  or  ether. 
Its  vapour  pressure  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  considerable,  so  that 
it  readily  dissociates  in  a  dry  atmosphere  under  low  pressure  ;  it  is 
also  decomposed  by  light.     The  vapour  is  irritating  to  the  eyes. 

Amylic  ether,  prepared  by  Friedel's  method  of  heating  the  iodide 
with  excess  of  the  alcohol  (10  parts)  at  200°,  is  acted  on  more 
quickly  than  ethylic  ether.  The  chief  products  are  amylic  bromide 
and  bromisovaleraldehijde ;  the  latter  boils  and  decomposes  slightly 
at  105°  (25  mm.),  and  is  stated  to  be  identical  with  that  obtained  by 
Etard  (Abstr.,  1892,  809).  Jx.  W. 

Active  Amylic  Ethereal  Salts  and  Ethers.    By  Phiijpi^e  A. 
Guye  and  L.  Chavanne  (Compt.  rend.,   1895,  120,  452— 454).— The 
VOL.  Lxviir.  i.  2  ci 
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position  of  the  maximum  of  [a^^n  in  the  series  of  aniylic  s.alts  of 
normal  acids  of  the  acetic  series  (this  vol.,  i,  202)  does  not  vary 
bt^tween  20"  ami  70'\     The  values  ai-o — 


i. 

Formate. 

Acetate. 

Propionate. 

Butyrate. 

j     Pahiiitate. 

1 

20—22° 

GO— 70 

+  2-01 
+  1-98 

+  2  -.5.3 

+  2-51 

+  2-77 
'        +2-68 

+  2-69 
+  2-54 

1 

+  1  -45 

Ethers  derived  from  active  amylic  alcohol  {[_^']d  =  — 44)  gave  the 
followinsr  results. 


B.p.         , 

Sp.  gr. 

Rotatory 

Product  of 

power  [<j]d. 

asymmetry. 

Methvlic  aiuvlic  ether. 

87 "5 — 88 '5° 

0-754 

+  0-39 

218 

Ethviie  amviie        „    . 

107  •5—109 

0  -759 

+  0-61 

332 

Prop V  lie  amylic       „    . 

125  0—127 

0-783 

+  0-90 

374 

Isobutrlic  amvlic    ,,    . 

145  -0—147       1 

0-773 

+  0  96 

373 

Isoamvlic  amvlic    ,,    . 

—             1 

0-774 

+  0-70 

351 

CetTJic  amviie         ,,    . 

— 

0-805 

+  0-31 

104 

Benzvlic  amvlic      ,,    . 

231-0—232 

0-911 

+  1-83 

(307) 

Even  if  tlie  i.sobutjl  and  isoamyl  compounds  are  left  out,  the 
existence  of  a  maximum  in  both  rotatory  power  and  product  of 
-asymmetry  is  obvious. 

Ethereal  salts  of  active  secondary  amylic  alcohol  prepared  by  Le 
Bel  gave  him  the  following  results,  which,  however,  must  be  accepted 
with  some  reserve. 


Secondary  amylic  acetate. ... 
„  ,,       propionate. 

,,  ,,       butyrate. .  . . 

„  „       valerate. .  ., 

„  ,,       caproate  . ., 


125—130° 

145—150 

165—170 


Sp.  gr. 


0-962 
0-895 
0-889 


Rotatory 
power  [o]d. 


-4  06 
-8  55 

-8-25 


Product  of 
asymmetry. 


249 
390 
483 
490 

487 


All  the  series  of  compounds  investigated  show  a  maximum  rotatory 
power  practically  coincident  with  that  indicated  by  the  product  of 
asymmetry,  but  this  maximum  ought  not  to  occur  in  all  homologous 
series  of  active  cumpounds.  If  in  a  series  of  active  amylic  ethereal 
i-altH,  the  first  term  should  be  derived  from  an  acid  of  high  molecular 
weight,  this  term  will  already  be  on  the  descending  branch  of  the 
curve,  and  the  rotatory  power  will  constantly  decrease  in  the  series. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  series  of  ethereal  salts  derived  from  active 
primary  amylic  alcohol,  the  first  term  being  the  benzoate. 
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B.  p.            Sp.  gr.        Rotetoiy 
'■                ^    ''      ,   power  [ajo. 

Product  of 
asymmetery. 

Amylic  benzoate 

„       phenylacetate 

„       pbenTlpropionate 

253—254°        0-9SS           +4-96 
265—266          0-9S2           +3*84 
279-281     1     0-976          +2'lo 

275 
245 
218 

C.  H.  B. 
Action  of  Chlorine  on  Ethylenic  Glycol.     By  Leox  Doxciu 
(ilonatsh.,  1S95, 16.  1  — 12). — The  jn-imary  prodact  of  the  interaction 
of  chlorine  and  ethylenic  glycol  is  the  un.stable  compound 

OH-CHCl-CHCl-OH, 
which  readily  changes  into  glyoxal.  The  hydrogen  chloride  formed 
dnring  this  first  change  reacts  with  a  further  quantity  of  o-ljcol, 
producing  glycol  chlorhydrin,  part  of  which  distils  oyer  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  action,  and  the  remainder  combines  with  more  glycol 
to  form  polyethylene  glycols.  By  the  continued  action  of  chlorine, 
these  are  conyerted  into  the  corresponding  aldehydes,  and,  with 
them,  apparently  constitute  that  portion  of  the  product  of  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  ethylenic  glycol  which  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  deriyatiye  C>H2(OH)2CL  forms, 
with  2  mols.  of  glycol,  a  compound  haying  the  formula  CgHnClOi, 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  chief  part  of  the  product  of  the  action 
soluble  in  ether.  A  substance  of  the  same  formula  can  also  be 
obtained  by  the  interaction  of  glyoxal,  glycol,  and  chlorhydrin  in 
presence  of  hydrogen  chloride.  The  compound  CeHuClOi  may  have 
the  constitution 

OH-C..H,-0-CH<g.^,^j^->0  or   C1-C2H,-0.CH<^^(0^)>0. 

It  is  a  yellow  oil  which,  on  treatment  with  sodium  ethoxide,  ffives 

Q.ppr  ,r\  '  " 

the  compound  C2H4<      i  >C2Hi.      This  melts  at  134:— JS^,  and 

can  be  synthetically  prepared  by  the  interaction  of  glyoxal  and  o-lycol 
in  presence  of  hydrogen  chloride.  It  appears  to  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  its  generators  as  ordinary  acetal  does  to  aldehyde  and  ethylic 
alcohol  respectiyely.  "        Gr.  T.  M. 

Ethylenic  Oxide.  By  Ernst  Roithxer  (Mona!sh.,  189 Jr,  15, 665— 
682). — The  most  suitable  drying  agent  for  ethylenic  oxide  is  soda- 
lime,  calcium  chloride,  as  employed  by  I)emo\e  (Aiinalen,  173,  125), 
being  decomposed  by  the  moist  oxide  with  formation  of  lime  and 
ethylene  chlorhydrin.  When  added  to  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potas- 
sium  iodide,  ethylenic  oxide  is  converted  into  iodoform.  With 
piperidene,  it  forms  Ladenburg's  hydroxyethylpiperidine, 

CsNHio-CHs-CHs-OH, 
which  yields  a  hydrochloride    m3lting  at    120".     With  pyridine,  it 
gives  only  a  resinous  mass,  but   ethvlene   chlorhydrin    and   pyridine 

2  a  2  " 
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yield  the  expected  base,  which  is  churacterised  by  its  formiug  a 
platinochloride,  (QMiioOCO^PtClj,  meltin.sr  at  175°.  When  a  mixture 
of  ethylenic  oxide  and  phenylhydrazine,  in  molecular  proportion,  is 
heated  in  sealed  tubes  at  100°,  a  product  is  obtained,  the  chief  portion 
of  which  boils  at  180 — 187°  (10  mm.),  and  corresponds  nearly  Avith  the 
formula  IS^sHsPh-CzHi'OH.  If,  however,  a  large  excess  (4 — 5  mols.) 
of  ethylenic  oxide  is  employed,  the  oil  PhXaR^jSCaHiO  is  formed ; 
this  boils  at  230 — 240°  (10  mm.),  and  is  resolved  on  treatment  Avith 
fuming  hydrobromic  acid  into  ammonia  and  ethylenic  dibromide. 
Ethylenic  oxide  and  sodium  ethoxide,  when  heated  in  sealed  tubes  at 
100°,  give  a  product  which  boils  at  110 — -120'  (25  mm.)  ;  this  is 
resolved  by  hydriodic  acid  at  100°  into  ethylic  and  ethylenic  iodides, 
and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  complex  ethylic  polyethylenic 
oxide.  Ethylenic  oxide  and  phenol,  in  molecular  proportion,  when 
heated  in  sealed  tubes  at  150°  for  10  hours,  yield  the  monophenijl 
derivative  of  glycol,  HO'CoHi'OPh  ;  this  boils  at  287°,  and,  when  heated 
with  acetic  anhydride  at  150°,  forms  a  monacetin,  C10H13O3,  boiling  at 
241 — 243°.  If  heated  with  hydrobromic  acid  or  hydriodic  acid,  the 
monophenyl  derivative  is  resolved  into  ethylenic  bromide  and  phenol, 
and  ethylic  iodide  and  phenol  respectively. 

Ethylenic  oxide  reaclily  polymerises  when  it  is  mixed  with  a  little 
potash  and  gently  heated  at  50 — 60°.  The  product  melts  at  56°,  and 
appears  to  have  a  very  complex  molecule,  perhaps  (C..HjO)3o,  since  it 
hardly  affects  the  boiling  point  and  the  melting  point  when  it  is  dis- 
solved in  benzene  and  in  acetic  acid  respectively.  It  is  completely 
converted  into  ethvlic  iodide  when  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  at 
250°.  '  G.  T.  M. 

Action  of  Ammonia  on  (Z-Glucose.  By  "\Yixthrop  E.  Stoxe 
(Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1895,  17,  191—196  :  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  221). 
— d-Glucose  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol  Avhich  has  been  saturated 
with  ammonia,  and  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  carbonic  anhydride 
and  by  hydrochloric  acid,  mixtures  of  glucose  and  ammonium  salts 
being  formed.  If  the  solution  is  kept  in  a  closed  vessel  for  several 
weeks,  a  white,  crystalline  ammonia  derivative,  C6Hi206,NH3, 
analogous  to  other  aldehyde-ammonias,  separates.  This  compound 
melts  at  122 — 123°  (uncorr.),  and  has  a  specific  rotation  in  aqueous 
solution  of  [ajp  =  +22 — 227°,  no  birotation  being  observed  (compare 
the  fact  that  small  quantities  of  ammonia  destroy  the  birotation 
observed  in  sugar  solutions).  The  new  ammonia  derivative  is  stable 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  ;  the  presence  of  the  ammonia  seems  to 
protect  the  molecule  from  many  reactions ;  thus,  iu  solution,  the  com- 
pound is  only  very  slowly  fermented  by  yeast,  and  with  difficulty 
yields  a  precipitate  with  phenylhydrazine ;  5"7  milligrams  are 
required  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution  to  reduce  1  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solu- 
tion (undiluted). 

By  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  the  ammoniacal  alcohol 
solution  of  cZ-glucose,  a  crystalline  compound  is  obtained  which 
appears  to  be  a  thialdine,  but  has  not  been  thoroughly  investigated. 

A.  G.  B. 
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Arabinochloral  and  Xylosochloral.  By  Mau];ice  Harriot 
{Compt.  rend.,  189o,  120,  153 — 155).- — Arabinose  and  xylose  do  not 
readily  combine  with  pure  chloral,  except  in  presence  of  a  minute 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Twenty-five  parts  of  the  sugar  and 
50  parts  of  anhydrous  chloral,  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  are  heated  at  100°  for  an  hour,  the  product  repeatedly  distilled 
with  water  to  remove  unaltered  chloral,  and  the  aqueous  solution 
filtered  and  concentrated. 

Arabinose  yields  two  isomeric  substances  of  the  composition 
C-H9CI3O5,  one  of  -which  is  considerably  more  soluble  in  various  sol- 
vents than  the  other,  ft- ArahinocTiloral  forms  small  crystals  or  lamellte, 
which  melt  and  sublime  at  183°.  Under  reduced  pressure,  it  can  be 
distilled  without  decomposing'.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water  and 
chloroform  in  the  cold,  but  dissolves  somewhat  readily  in  hot  alcohol, 
benzene,  or  ether.  Its  rotatory  power  [a]D  =  — 23'2°.  With  various 
reagents,  it  behaves  like  glucochloral  or  chloralose  (Abstr.,  1893, 
i,  247,  and  1894,  i,  105),  but  gives  a  blue  coloration  instead  of  red 
with  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  orcinol.  The  triacetyl  derivative, 
forms  prisms,  melts  at  92°,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readilv 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform ;  it  readily  decomposes  with 
liberation  of  acetic  acid.  Dibenzoijlarahinocliloral  melts  at  138°,  and 
is  only  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  although  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
chloroform.  No  tribenzoyl  derivative  is  formed,  even  in  presence  of 
zinc  chloride.  When  oxidised  with  permanganate,  /5-arabinochloral 
yields  small  quantities  of  an  acid  which  seems  to  be  isomeric  with 
the  chloralic  acids  previously  described  {loc.  cit.). 

a.- Arahinocliloral  is  contained  in  the  mother  liquor  from  the  pi'eced- 
ing  compound,  and  is  more  soluble  in  all  solvents ;  it  crystallises  in 
lamellge  which  melt  at  124°.  The  dibenzoyl  derivative  melts  at  138°, 
and  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  chloroform.  The  acetyl 
derivative  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  organic  solvents. 

Xylosochloral  is  formed  less  readily  under  similar  conditions,  and 
requires  more  hydrochloric  acid  and  longer  heating.  It  crystallises 
from  water  in  lamellae  which  melt  at  132°,  and  sublime  partially 
below  this  temperature.  Its  rotatory  power  [scjjj  =  — 13*6°,  and  it 
gives  a  blue  coloration  with  orcinol  in  acid  solution ;  it  is  much  more 
soluble  in  water  than  arabinochloral.  The  acetyl  derivative  is  un- 
stable, and  was  •  not  isolated.  Dihenzoylxylosochloral  forms  small 
crystals  insoluble  in  water. 

The  constitution  of  these  derivatives  is  similar  to  that  of  gluco- 
chloral (loc.  cit.),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  anhydric  oxygen  is 
derived  from  two  of  the  secondary  hydroxy'!  groups,  the  tertiary 
hydroxyl  remaining  unaltered.  C.  H.  B. 

Acetates  derived  from  Sugars.  By  Charles  Tanret  {Compt. 
rend.,  1895, 120,  194 — 197). — Experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  influence  of  the  presence  of  fused  sodium  acetate  and 
zinc  chloride  respectively  on  the  acetates  obtained  by  the  action  of 
acetic  anhydride  on  sugars.  Stable  sugars,  such  as  inosite,  yield  the 
same  products  in  either  case.  Saccharoses  and  polysaccharides  in 
presence  of  sodium  acetate  yield  salts  from  which  the  original  carbo- 
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hydrates  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkalis,  and  the  molecalar 
■weights  of  which,  as  determined  by  cryometric  methods,  agree  with 
the  formulje.  On  the  other  hand,  in  presence  of  very  small  quantities 
of  zinc  chloride,  the  acetates  obtained  are  those  of  the  glucoses  derived 
from  the  saccharoses  and  polysaccharides  by  hydrolysis. 

With  glucoses,  the  reaction  is  more  complex.  From  ordinary  dex- 
trose, three  'pentacetins,  a,  ft,  and  7,  can  be  obtained  under  different 
conditions.  The  a.-pentacetin  is  obtained  when  very  small  quantities 
of  zinc  chloride  or  somewhat  larger  quantities  of  sodium  acetate  are 
used;  it  forms  silky  needles  which  melt  at  130°;  dextrorotatory 
]iower  in  9  per  cent,  solution  in  chloroform  or  benzene  [^Jd  =  +4°. 
At  15^,  it  dissolves  in  76  parts  of  alcohol  of  95°,  47  parts  of  ether, 
and  7  of  benzene,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in  all 
proportions  in  chloroform.  The  ft-pentacetin  constitutes  about  20  per 
cent,  of  the  product  when  a  large  quantity  of  sodium  acetate  is  used, 
and  is  almost  the  sole  product  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  zinc  chloride. 
It  melts  at  82',  and  its  dextrorotatory  power  in  a  9  per  cent,  solution 
in  chloroform  is  [ajj)  =  +59°.  It  is  more  soluble  in  all  the  solvents 
than  the  a-derivative.  The  -/-petitaceiin  is  obtained  by  boiling  either 
of  the  preceding  compounds  with  5  per  cent,  of  zinc  chloride,  and 
twice  their  weight  of  acetic  anhydride.  It  forms  needles  which  melt 
atlll'^;  dextrorotatory  power  [ajo  =  +101'75°;  solubility  in  alcohol 
and  ether  intermediate  between  that  of  the  a.  and  /3-compounds,  but 
extremely  soluble  in  chloroform  and  benzene.  C.  H.   B. 

Araban.  By  F.  Ullik  (Chcni.  Centr.,  1894,  ii,  31 — 32  ;  from 
Oster.  Z.  Zucker-Ind.  u.  Landw.,  1894,  23,  268— 275).— ^rafean, 
CsHgOi.  is  a  compound  which  possesses  the  properties  chai'acteristic 
of  an  anhydride  of  arabinose,  and  has  been  isolated  from  the  pulp  of 
the  sugar-beet  and  from  other  beet-root  products.  It  is  a  white, 
amorphous  substance,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  water.  The 
aqueous  solution  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  nor  does  it  give 
precipitates  with  the  hydroxides  of  the  alkali  and  alkaline  earth 
metals,  nor  with  normal  and  basic  lead  acetates ;  hence  the  behaviour 
of  the  compound  resembles  that  of  dextrin.  Araban  shows  Tollens' 
reaction  with  phloroglucinol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  optically 
active,  [ajo  =  —839;  dilute  acids  easily  convert  it  into  arabinose. 
Treatment  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  converts  arabinose  into  a  sub- 
stance which  completely  resembles  araban  in  most  of  its  properties, 
hut  has  a  rotation  of  [aju  =  -)-242"l;  this  rotation,  however,  is 
dependent  on  the  temperature  of  treatment,  just  as,  according  to 
Honig  and  .Schubert,  is  the  case  with  the  rotation  of  dextrin. 

A.  G.  B. 

Blue  Iodine  Compounds  of  Starch  and  Cholic  acid.  By 
Fkitz  W.  Ki;.siKU  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  783—785;  compare  this  vol., 
i,  199). — The  author  insists,  in  opposition  to  Mylius(this  vol.,  i,  313), 
that  the  blue  "compound  "of  iodine  with  starch  is  really  a  solid 
solution  of  iodine  in  starch  ;  were  it  a  com])ound,  it  would  give,  by 
dissociation  in  contact  with  potassium  iodide  solution,  a  solution  in 
which  the  concentration  of  the  iodine  would  be  constant,  whereas,  in 
fact,  this  concentration  alters  with  that  of  the   solid.     Cholic  acid, 
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however,  forms  a  true  compound  with  iodine,  for  in  this  case  tlie 
concentration  of  the  iodine  in  the  contiguous  potassium  iodine  sohition 
is  actually  constant.  C.  F.  B. 

Chitin  and  the  Cell  Membrane  of  Fungi.  By  Eugen  Gilscx 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  821— 822).— The  author  claims  priority  over  Winte:  - 
stein  (this  vol.,  i,  80)  and  Hoppe-Seyler  (this  vol.,  i,  1G6)  with  regard 
to  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  characteristic  reactions  of  chitin 
are  also  given  by  the  cell-membrane  of  many  species  of  fungus. 

A.  H. 

Two  Carbohydrates  from  Fungi.  By  Erxst  Wixtersteix 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  774 — 777). — The  carbohydrates  are  extracted  from 
the  fungus  by  digestion  with  cold  6  per  cent,  aqueous  soda,  the 
proteids  having  been  tirst  removed  by  treatment  with  very  dilute 
ammonia  ;  they  are  then  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  solution  by 
the  addition  of  acids  or  salts.  Both  are  white,  amorphous  substances 
aud  greatly  resemble  the  paradextrau  obtained  from  Boletus  edulis 
(Abstr.,  1894,  i,  161)  ;  they  yield  f?-glucose  when  hydrolysed. 

Paraisodextran,  CeHioO.-,,  from  I'oli/porns  hefulinus,  does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution,  and  is  optically  active,  having  a  specific  rotation 
[ajo  =  4-240°  in  a  4  per  cent,  solution  in  5  per  cent,  soda;  it  is 
coloured  blue  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine.  Pachymose 
(C  41'07,  H  7'07  per  cent.),  from  Pachyma  cocok,  originally  prepai-ed 
by  Champignon,  is  coloured  yellow  by  iodine  aud  sulphuric  acid  ; 
optical  activity  could  not  be  detected  in  it.  C.  F.  B. 

Action  of  Nitric  acid  on  Lignocelluloses.  By  Edward  C.  C. 
Baly  and  JoHX  C.  Chorley  {Be,:,  1895,  28,  922— 927).— The  chief 
object  of  this  investigation  was  the  determination  of  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts foi"med  by  the  oxidation  of  wood  with  nitric  acid.  Box-wood  was 
treated  with  33  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid  (10  per  cent,  solution),  during- 
4 — 5  hours,  and  the  action  completed  by  heating  on  the  water  bath. 
In  one  experiment,  9  grams  of  wood,  dried  at  lOC^,  and  35  grams  of 
nitric  acid  (964  per  cent.)  yielded  1156  c.c.  of  gas  consisting  of  Nj  = 
18-3  ;  XaO  =  9-4  ;  XO  =  93  ;  NO.  =  33-2 ;  HCX  =  8-3  ;  COo  =  17-2; 
CO  =  43  per  cent.  This  shows  that  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  com- 
pletely reduced,  to  Xj  or  XoO,  corresponds  with  otAj  20  per  cent,  of 
the  wood  employed,  and  that  only  2  95  per  cent,  of  the  carbon  of  the 
wood  is  converted  into  gaseous  substances.  The  remaining  products 
of  the  oxidation  consisted  of :  fibrous  residue  =  48"00 ;  volatile  acids 
=  11'80 ;  oxalic  acid  =:  3"84 ;  soluble  derivatives  of  the  non-cellu- 
loses =  26'16  per  cent.  The  fibrous  residue  was  almost  pure  cellulose  ; 
the  volatile  acids  are  calculated  as  acetic  acid,  and  consisted  chiefly  of 
this ;  the  proportion  varies  according  to  the  material  employed,  with 
jute  it  is  similar  to  box- wood,  with  pine  only  3 — i  per  cent,  is  formed. 
The  soluble  substances  are  strongly  acid,  and  no  definite  compound 
could  be  isolated.  When  further  oxidised,  oxalic  acid,  oxides  of 
carbon,  and  volatile  acids  are  formed  ;  when  fused  with  alkali,  carbonic 
anhydride,  oxalic  acid,  and  acetic  acid  are  produced.  The  reaction 
consists  essentially  in  the  destructive  oxidation  of  a  keto-R-hexene 
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i^roup  of  the  "  uon-i'cllulose "  complex,  wliilst  the  pentosans,  whicli 
are  simultaneously  formed,  dissolve.  J.  B.   T. 

Isoundecylamine.  By  Giacomo  Ponzio  {Gnzzetta,  1894,  24,  ii,  277 
— '288). — hoiDuhci/Iaviine,  NHs'CHMe'CgHin,  prepared  by  reducing 
methylnonylketoxime  with  sodium  amalg'am  in  acetic  acid  solution,  is 
a  colourless,  hygroscopic  liquid,  lighter  than  and  insoluble  in  water; 
it  boils  at  230 — 231°  under  741  mm.  pressure,  has  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion, readily  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride,  and  soon  changes  to  a  white, 
solid  mass  on  exposure  to  air.  Its  hydrochloride,  CiiH23*NH2,HCl, 
which  crystallises  in  flat  needles  melting  at  83 — 84°,  is  soluble  in 
ether  or  light  petroleum,  and,  with  mercuric  chloride,  forms  a  white 
compound,  (CiiH25N,HCl)2HgCl2  ?,  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  platino- 
chloride  crystallises  in  lustrous,  yellow  lamiuoe  which  blacken  at  240°. 
The  acetijl,  CuHoa'NHAc,  and  benzoyl,  CnHoa'NHBz,  derivatives, 
prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  crystallise  in  thin  needles  melting  at 
58°  and  84°  respectively.  The  henzylidene  derivative,  CuHoa-NiCHPh, 
is  prepared  by  the  aid  of  benzaldehyde ;  it  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  at  197 — 198°  under  17  mm.  pressure,  but  decomposing  at  240° 
under  atmospheric  pressure. 

Isoundecylammonium  isoundecyldithiocarhamate, 

CnH23-NH-CS-S-NH3-CnH23, 

prepared  by  the  action  of  carbon  bisulphide  on  isoundecylamine  in 
ethereal  solution,  crystallises  in  small,  white  prisms  melting  at  66°. 
On  heating  with  alcohol,  it  yields  a-diisoundecylthiocarbamide, 
CS(NH'CiiH23)2>  which  crystallises  in  lustrous  lamiiiie  melting  at 
50 — 51°  ;  on  tieating  this  with  potassium  platinosochloride  in  alcoholic 
solution,  platosodiisotaidecylthiocarbaviide,  4CS(NH*CnH23)o,PtCl2,  is 
obtained  as  a  yellow  powder  melting  at  60°. 

OL-lJiiiioundanjlcarbmnide,  CO(NH"CiiH23)i,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  yellow  mercuric  oxide  on  the  corresponding  thio-compound ;  it 
crystallises  in  lustrous,  flat  needles  melting  at  94 — 95  . 

Isotindecylthiocarbimidc,  CiiH23*N!CS,  is  obtained  together  with 
isoundecylamine  hydrochloride  by  distilling  isoundecylammonium 
isoundecyldithiocarhamate  with  mercuric  chloride  and  water;  it  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  possessing  but  a  slight  odour  of  mustard  oil,  and 
boil.s  at  163 — 164^  under  17  mm.  pressure,  but  decomposes  slightly 
at  270°  under  atmospheric  pressure.  On  treatment  with  alcoholic 
ammonia,  it  yields  momsoundecylthiocarbamide,  CiiH23"NH*CiS'NH2, 
which  crj'stallises  in  lustrous  tablets  melting  at  95°  ;  the  idatoso- 
derivative  is  obtained  in  yellow  crusts  melting  at  200°. 

Monisotindccylcarhamide,  CiiIl23*CO*Nll2,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
yellow  mercuric  oxide  on  the  corresponding  thio-compound,  crystal- 
lises in  Instrous  lamina?  melting  at  127°. 

Isounderylphenylthiosemicdrbazidr,  CnH2;)-NH*C(SH)'.N'NHPh,  is 
obtained  in  two  stereoisomeric  foims  by  the  action  of  phenylhydrazine 
on  isoundecylthiocarbamidc ;  the  a-  or  labile  modification  melts  at 
80 — 100°,  and  changes  on  heating  into  the  stable  /3-form,  which  crys- 
tal]ise.s  in  lustrous  laminae  melting  sharply  at  109°.  W.  J.  P. 
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Action  of  Formaldehyde  on  Hydroxylamine  and  Methyl- 
amine  Hydrochlorides.  By  Andr^  Brochet  and  R.  Cambier 
(Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120,  449— 452).— When  excess  of  formaldehyde 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  the  whole  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  is  liberated  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hydro- 
chloride is  in  excess,  the  quantity  of  acid  liberated  is  strictly  jjropor- 
tional  to  the  quantity  of  aldehyde  added,  and,  by  titrating  with, 
methyl-orange  as  indicator,  the  aldehyde  can  then  be  accurately 
estimated. 

If  a  solution  containing  formaldehyde  and  any  salt  of  hydroxyl- 
amine, whether  acid  or  alkaline,  is  boiled,  hydrocyanic  acid  is 
formed,  and  this  is  a  delicate  and  characteristic  reaction  for  form- 
aldehyde, since  other  aldehydes  yield  nitriles. 

When  formaldehyde  and  methylamine  hydrochloride  are  mixed  in 
solution,  the  liquid  remains  neutral  to  methyl-orange,  and  becomes 
acid  to  phenolphthalein,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  weak  base, 
which  separates  as  an  upper  layer  on  adding  excess  of  solid  potash. 
This  base,  which  boils  at  166'^,  was  first  obtained  by  L.  Henry  (Bull. 
Acad.  Sci.  Beige,  [3],  26,  200),  who  found  its  vapour  density  to 
be  1*52,  and  regarded  it  as  the  compound  N^Me.'CHs.  It  seemed 
unlikely,  however,  that  a  compound  of  this  constitution  should  boil 
at  so  high  a  temperature,  and  the  authors  find  that  it  is  really 
trimethyltrimethylenefnamme,  its  vapour  density  being  I'Sl  (Cal.  1'49), 
and  its  molecular  weight  by  the  cryometric  metliod  in  benzene  122"75 
(Cal.  129).  It  yields  very  soluble  salts,  which  do  not  crystallise 
from  water  or  alcohol,  but  the  hydrochloride  can  be  obtained  in 
crystals  by  the  action  of  dry  hydrogen  chloride  on  a  solution  of  the 
base  in  benzene.  C.  H.  B. 

Action   of  Formaldehyde  on  Methylamine  and  Ammonia. 

By  Paul  Duden  and  Max  Scharff  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  936— 939).— The 
mechanism  of  the  formation  of  hexamethylenetetramine  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained,  although  in  all  probability  a  simple  condensation 
occurs  in  the  first  instance  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  between 
formaldehyde  and  the  primary  amines.  The  relatively  stable,  feeble 
bases  thus  formed,  of  which  methylenemethylamine  is  a  type,  are 
considered  by  L.  Henry  to  be  represented  by  the  formula  CHjiNR, 
but  Brochet  and  Cambier  (preceding  abstract),  from  observations 
of  vapour  density,  find  that  this  formula  must  be  tripled,  a  view  con- 
firmed by  v.  Miller  and  Plochl's  investigation  of  anhydroformalde- 
hydeaniline,  which  undoubtedly  has  the  formula  (CHjiiVPh),. 

To  decide  the  question  of  the  molecular  weight  of  methylenemethyl- 
amine from  a  purely  chemical  standjDoint,  the  authors  have  prepared 
the  picrate,  and  find  that  its  formula  is  (CH2!]S'Me)3,C6H6N307,  thus 
confirming  Brochet  and  Cambier's  conclusions.  Trimeihylirimethylene- 
triamine  picrate,  from  the  perfectly  dry  base  and  acid  in  ethereal 
solution,  crystallises  in  large  prisms,  and  melts  at  127 — 128° ;  it  is 
soluble  in  water,  by  which,  it  is  hydrolysed,  on  boiling,  into  form- 
aldehyde and  methylamine  picrate. 

Attempts  to  prepare  a  similar  picrate  from  the  product  of  the 
action  of  formaldehyde  on  aqueous  ammonia  were  unsuccessful,  nor 
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could  a  definite  platinochloride  or  aurochloride  be  obtained.  On  adding- 
benzoic  chloride,  liowever,  to  the  product  in  presence  of  excess  ot" 
caustic  soda,  frihenzoi/It ri mefhylenetriamine,  (CHi-N Bz)^,  was  obtained 
as  a  sticky,  curdy  mass,  which,  iifter  pui-itication,  crystallised  front 
ether-chloroform  in  small,  well-defmed,  colourless  octahedra,  and 
melted  at  220 — 221^ ;  its  molecular  weight  was  determined  by  the 
cryoscopic  method.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  small  quantity  of  a 
substance  melting  at  202— 204!''.  Tribenzoyltrimethylenetriamine  is 
hydi'olysed  by  minei-al  acids  into  benzoic  acid,  formaldehyde,  and 
ammonia,  but  although  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  melting  point  it 
resembles  niethylenedibenzamidc  {Annalen,  188-i,  223,  47),  it  is  not 
identical  with  that  substance,  as  its  crystallographic  constants  and 
solubilities  are  quite  different. 

The    authoi'S    consider    that   the    probable    constitution    of    these 

methyleneamines  is  NR<;q|j'.-j^ti!>CHo.  ^      ^ 

Action  of  Formaldehyde  on  Ammonium  Salts.  By  Axdkk 
Brocket  and  R.  Camiuer  (Compt.  rend.,  IS'J'),  120,  557 — 560).- — 
When  formaldehyde  is  mixed  with  ammonium  chloride,  trimethylene- 
triamine  hydrochloride  is  probably  formed  (this  vol.,  i,  325)  with 
liberation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  the  latter  tends  to  reverse  the 
action,  and  hence  a  condition  of  eqviilibrium  is  set  up  vai-ying  with 
the  temperature,  &c.  If  the  acid  is  neutralised,  by  means  of  chalk  or 
otherwise,  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  hexametliylenetetramine  is  obtained, 
but,  if  the  proportion  of  acid  is  increased  sufficiently,  the  products  ai*e 
completely  reconverted  into  ammonium  chloride  and  formaldehyde. 
It  would  seem  that  one  or  more  bases  exist  intermediate  between 
ammonium  and  hexametliylenetetramine.  The  proportion  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  platinochlorides  obtained  from  the  solution  increases  with 
the  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  present,  and  nitrous  acid  yields 
nitroso-derivatives  of  pentamethylenetetramine  and  trimethylene- 
triamine. 

If  a  solution  of  formaldehyde  and  ammonium  chloride  is  heated, 
the  former,  whether  present  in  excess  or  not,  acts  on  the  trimethylene- 
triamine  (irst  formed,  and  yields  methylamine  in  calculated  quantity, 
2(CHNH,ClJ3  +  3CH,0  +  •iti^O  =  (3NH2Me,lICl  +  iiCO,  (compare 
Delepiue,  following  abstract).  If  the  ammonium  chloride  is  in  large 
excess,  the  amine  is  very  pure ;  if  the  aldehyde  is  in  large  exces-s, 
trimethylaniine  is  the  final  pi-oduct. 

The  formation  of  trimethylaniine  from  ammonium  salts  and  excess 
of  formaldehyde  hus  been  observed  by  Plochl  (Abstr.,  1888,  1051). 
Other  ammonium  salts  behave  similarly,  hexamethylenetetramine 
being  the  sole  product  if  the  liquid  is  kept  iieuti-al.  In  hot  solutions, 
methvhtmines  are  foinajd  together  with  some  methylal  jiroduced  by 
the  action  of  the  aldehyde  (Jii  the  methylic  alcohol,  whicb  is  usually 
present  as  an  impurity.  C.   H.  B. 

Hexametliylenetetramine.  By  Marci;l  Di:i,fipiNK  (C'ompl.  rend.y 
1895,120,  r.j7-  i;v.);  5(;1  — 502). — Hexamethylenetetj-amine  can  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  ammonia  in   methylic  alcohol 
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on  methylenic  cbloiide  and  chlorobromide.  Crjometric  determina- 
tions in  acetic  acid  solution  freshly  prepared  indicate  a  molecular 
weight  of  187  (Cal.  140),  but  the  value  decreases  with  the  time,  in 
consequence  of  partial  decomposition  of  the  amine,  which  can  be 
readily  detected  by  means  of  Xessler's  reagent,  on  which  the  amine 
itself  has  no  action.  The  platinochloride  has  the  composition 
C6H,,N4,H2PtCl6  +  4HoO. 

Inorganic  acids  convert  the  amine  into  ammonia  and  the  alde- 
hyde. Methylic  and  cthylic  iodides  yield  derivatives  of  the  type 
C6H12X4RI,  as  Vohle  has  stated,  and  the  author  finds  that  they  have 
the  properties  of  quaternary  ammonium  iodides,  and  hence  hexa- 
methylenetetramine  is  a  tertiary  base. 

Griess  described  a  nitroso-'derivative,  dinitrosopentamethylene- 
tetramine,  (CH2)5(NO).,N',,  which  yields  nitrogen,  ammonia,  and 
formaldehyde  when  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  With  cold 
acetic  acid,  however,  the  reaction  is  2(0112)5(^0)2^4  =  (CHajs^i  + 
4N2  -I-  4CH2O,  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen  being  liberated,  but  the 
i^esidues  (0112)3^2  combining  to  form  the  original  amine  instead,  of 
undergoing  hydrolysis.  Mayer  described  another  nitroso-derivative, 
(CHo::N'-NO)«,  and  he  adopted  3  as  the  value  of  n.  The  authoi-, 
however,  considers  that  the  compound  is  (CH2)4(NO)i]Sr4,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  compound  has  no  basic  properties,  whereas 
Griess's  compound  is  dibasic. 

With  nascent  hydrogen,  hexamethylenetetramine  yields  trimethyl- 
amine  and  ammonia. 

These  properties  are  best  explained  bv  ascribing  to  the  amine  the 
/N-CHo-N\ 

constitution  CH,^    CH^H.C    ^CHj. 

\n-ch2.i!j'/' 

Hexamethylenetetramine  amyliodiile  forms  white,  nacreous  lamelhe. 
which  soften  at  146"",  and  melt  at  about  156"  ;  it  combines  Avith 
three  atomic  proportions  of  iodine  to  form  a  deep  green,  crystalline 
compound,  which  melts  at  127". 

When  the  hexamethylenetetramine  alkyliodides  are  boiled  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  they  are  hvdrolysed  in  accordance  with  the 
equation  C6H12N4RI  +  6H2O  =  GCH2O  +  3NH3  -f-  NRH3I.  This 
reaction  affords  a  new  method  for  the  preparation  of  primary  amines. 
Bi.smuth  iodide  is  a  valuable  reagent  for  the  separation  of  the  amines 
from  ammonia,  and  in  the  case  of  amylamine  it  indicates  the  presence 
of  a  secondary  product  which  is  at  present  under  investigation. 

C.  H.  B. 

Triacetonamine.  By  Icilio  Guareschi  {Cliem.  Centr.,  1894,  ii, 
197_]9S  ;  from  Atti.  Accad.  Sci.  Torino,  29).— Mesityl  oxide  is  con- 
verted into  diacetonamine  by  the  action  of  ammonia,  similarly  tri- 
acetonamine  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  phorone,  even  in 
the  cold.  It  forms  large,  colourless  crystals  melting  at  34-'J-',  when 
moist  at  39-6°  ;  the  platinochloride,  (C9HnNO)o,H3PtClc,  may  be  crys- 
tallised with  3H2O  ;  the  platinothiocijanate  is  a  lemon-yellow  salt. 
By  employing  amines  instead  of  ammonia  in  the  above  reaction, 
alkyl  derivatives  ot  triacetonamine  are  obtained.  Methyltriacebonamine, 
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CsHigMeNO,  is  a  yellow,  alkaline  oil  of  unpleasant  odour,  forming  a 
crystalline  plattiKX-hlon'ile,  plaiinothiocynnate,  chloride,  aurocliluride, 
and  ficrate.  Ethyltriacetonamine  is  also  a  yellowish,  strongly- 
alkaline  oil,  from  which  many  salts  have  been  prepared.  Allyltri- 
acetonamine,  CaHs-CgHieNO,  cannot  be  obtained  quite  pure,  as  it  ia 
readily  resolved  into  allylamine  and  phorone,  but  the  author  obtained 
a  crystaWine  pIati7iochhride. 

In  the  reaction  with  benzylamine  and  phorone,  another  base  is 
produced  as  well  as  henzi/ltriacetonamine,  C9H|6(C-H7)NO ;  the  former 
will  be  described  in  a  future  communication,  the  latter  is  a  colourless, 
alkaline  liquid,  resembling  in  odour  triacetonamine  and  trimethyl- 
amine ;  it  cannot  be  crystallised,  but  has  yielded  many  salts. 

D.  A.  L. 

Action  of  Ethylenediamine  on  Phorone  and  Mesityl  Oxide. 

By  ICTLlO  Gl'ARESCHi  {Cliem.  Cenfr.,  1894,  ii,  198;  from  Atti  Accad. 
Sci.  Torino,  29). — Pulverised  phorone,  mixed  Avith  ethylenediamine 
hydrate  dissolved  in  water,  yields  acetone  and  a  base,  CgHieNo, 
which  has  not  been  named,  but  is  also  produced  by  the  action 
of  eth^-lenediamine  on  mesityl  oxide.  It  is  an  oily  liquid  with 
pungent  odour,  and  appears  to  crystallise  after  prolonged  exposure 
over  sulphuric  acid ;  the  platinocldoride,  CsHi6N>,H2PtCl6,  and  the 
jplatinotliiocyanate  have  been  prepared.  It  decomposes  into  ethylene- 
diamine  and  acetone  wlien  distilled  with  water.  D.  A.  L. 

Action  of  Nitrous  acid  on  Amidouracil  and  Amidoacetone. 
By  Angelo  Axgeli  (Gazzetfa,  1894,  24,  ii,  366 — 371).^ — The  author 
has  previously  suggested  {Gazzetta,  23,  ii,  442)  that  the  peculiar 
behaviour  of  the  amidogen  group  in  amidomethyl uracil  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  group  •CO*C*NHo ;  it  is  now  shown  that  amidouracil 

itself  can  be  converted  into  the  diazo-compoiind  which  Behrend  and 

Ernert    (Abstr.,   1890,    1240)   prepared    from    amidoui-acilcarboxylic 

acid. 

Amidoacetone  also  yields  a  diazo-compound  ;  it  was,  however,  only 

obtained  in  an  impure  state  as  a  yellow  oil,  which  effervesces  with 

hydrochloric  acid  and  yields  bromacetone  with  hydrobroraic  acid.     It 

N 
is    probably   diazoacetylmethane,    CHAc<C''.      No   diazo-compound 

could  be  prepared  from  diamidoacetone.  W.   J.  P. 

Diazomethane.  By  H.vns  v.  Pecmmanx  (Ber.,  189.5,  28,  855 — 
^'01  ;  compare  Alistr.,  1894,  i,  438). — Diazomethane  may  be  prepared 
by  the  action  of  aqueous  or  alcoholic  alkalis  on  niti'oso-acidyl  deriva- 
tives of  methylamine,  especially  on  nitrosomethylurethane.  This 
compound  is  best  prepared  by  leading  nitrous  gases  into  urethane 
diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  ether.  It  is  dangerous  on  account  of 
its  powerfully  irritating  action  on  the  skin,  lungs,  and  eyes  ;  in  these 
properties  it  resembles  diazomethane.  To  prepare  diazomethane, 
I  —  5  c.c.  of  the  above  compound  is  mixed  with  au  excess  of  dry  ether 
and  heated  with  excess  of  potash  dissolved  in  methylic  alcohol. 
About  50  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  yield  of  diazomethane  is  found 
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in  the  distillate.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a  gas,  but  may  be 
condensed  to  a  dark  yellow  liquid,  which  boils  at  about  0^.  Both 
organic  and  inorganic  acids  are  converted  into  their  methylic  salts 
when  treated  with  diazomethane  in  the  cold.  Alcohol  is  not  acted 
on  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  phenol  is  slowly  converted  into- 
aniso'il,  and  picric  acid  into  trinitraniso'il.  Bases  react  with  diazo- 
methane just  as  they  do  with  ethylic  diazoacetate  ;  thus,  paratoluidine 
gives  merbylparatoluidine. 

The  author  suggests  the  use  o£  diazomethane  as  a  reagent  for  the- 
preparation  of  the  methylic  derivatives  of  acids,  phenols,  and  similar 
compounds  in  those  cases  in  which  the  methylic  derivatives  cannot  be 
readily  obtained  by  other  methods.  As  examples  are  given  dimethylic 
phenylhydrazonemesoxalate,  methylphthalimide,  and  ;3-methylum- 
belliferone  methylic  ether.  When  diazomethane  is  reduced  Avith 
sodium  amalgam  and  alcohol,  the  main  product  is  methylbydrazine. 

Diazomethane  reacts  Avith  quinone,  nitrosophenol,  and  nitroso- 
methylaniiine,  forming  yellow  or  red  compounds,  w^hich  are  being 
subjected  to  further  examination.  It  also,  like  ethylic  diazoacetate, 
unites  with  many  unsaturated  compounds  to  form  additive  com- 
pounds, but  others,  for  instance,  ethj-lene,  stilbene,  acetylene,  tolane, 
&c.,  are  not  acted  on.  J.  J.  S. 

Elimination  of  Carbonic  Oxide.  By  Wilhelm  Wislicexus. 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  811— SU;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  323).— Elimina- 
tion of  carbonic  oxide  on  heating  only  occurs  quantitatively  in  the 
case  of  derivatives  of  ethylic  oxalacetate  which  contain  the  group 
COOEt-CO'CH'COOEt,  but  the  action  does  take  place,  more  or  less 
completely,  with  a  very  large  number  of  ketonic  substances,  among 
which  are  ethylic  phenylcyanopyruvate,  ethj'lic  acetophenoneoxalate, 
from  which  ethylic  benzoylacetate  may  be  thus  advantageously 
prepared,  ncetophenoneoxalic  acid,  ethylic  ketipate,  oxalyldiacetone, 
oxalyldiacetophenone,  and  diphen^-lketipionitrile. 

The  sodium  and  copper  compounds  of  the  ethereal  oxalacetate* 
either  do  not  decompose  at  all,  or  only  very  slowly,  even  at  temi>era- 
tures  above  200°.  A.  H. 

Cuprammonium  Double  Salts.  By  Theodore  W.  Richards 
and  Andrew  H.  Whitridge  (Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1895,17,  145 — 15-4; 
compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  113). — Cuprammonium  formochloride, 

Cu(NH3).Cl-CH02, 

is  prepared  by  dissolving  cupric  formate  in  alcohol,  adding  ammonium 
chloride,  and  passing  ammonia  into  the  liquid  until  a  slight  excess  is- 
present.  The  salt  separates  in  blue,  pi-ismatic  crystals  on  evapora- 
tion. 

Ammoniocupr ammonium  acetohromide,  Cu(NH3)3Br*OAc  -f  HoO,  is 
prepared  like  theammoniocuprammonium  acetochloride  (Abstr.,  1894,. 
i,  113),  which  it  resembles,  except  that  it  is  much  less  stable. 

Cufravimoniurii  propionohromide,  Cu(XH3)2Br'C3H502,  was  prepared 
by  dissolving  ammonium  propionate  in  absolute  alcohol,  passing  dry 
ammonia  into  the  solution,  and  then  warming  it  with  precipitated 
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cupric  oxide;  veiy  blue,  prismatic  crystals  were  deposited  on  evajw- 
ration. 

Ciiprammonium  lactohromide,  Cu(NH3)2Br'C3H503,  is  formed  when 
syrupy  lactic  acid  and  cupric  bromide  are  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  the 
solution  is  saturated  with  ammonia.  It  forms  light  blue  crystals, 
which  have  a  faint  tinge  of  purple,  and  are  permanent  in  air  but 
immediately  decomposed  by  water. 

CuprainmoniHm  lactachloride,  Cu(XH3)2Cl*C3H503,  resembles  the 
bi'omide,  bat  is  of  lighter  colour ;  it  is  similarly  prepared. 

Similar  compounds  containing  butyric  acid  could  not  be  obtained. 

A.  G.  B. 

Cuprammonium  Double  Salts.  By  Theodore  W.  Richards 
and  Geor«;e  Oexseaoer  (Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1895,  17,  297—305  ;  com- 
pare Abstr.,  1894,  i,  113). — Attempts  to  prepare  cuprammoniura- 
acetofluoride  proved  fruitless.  The  following  new  iodine  compounds 
have  been  prepared  and  analysed. 

1.  Avimoniocnprammoninm  acefoiodtde,  Cu(NH3)3l'OAc,  which 
forms  brilliant,  deep  blue,  monoclinic  plates.  It  is  not  very  perma- 
nent in  the  air,  and  is  at  once  decomposed  by  water  and  acids. 

2.  Odocuprammonium  iodide  acetate,  Cus(NH3),6l(OAc)!5,  large, 
deep  blue  crystals,  obtained  from  the  mother  liquors  of  the  above 
compound. 

3.  Tetrammomotricuprammonium  iodide,  CusTeCXIIs)^.  The  crystals 
are  black,  and  possess  a  bronze  lustre,  which  soon  disappears.  They 
are  immediately  decomposed  by  water. 

4.  Ainmonium  diciipric  acetate.  NIl4Cu2(OAc)3  +  H,0.  This  forms 
bluish-green  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  water  without  undergoing 
decomposition. 

5.  Cuprammonium  acetate,  Cu(NH3)2*OAc,  and  also 

Cu(NH3)2-OAc,2ULO. 

These  two  compounds  have  been  previously  obtained  by  P.  Foerster 
(Abstr.,  1893,  i,  131).  These,  and  other  compounds,  are  being 
further  investigated.  J.  J.   S. 

Action  of  Ethylic  a-Bromopropionate  on  Alkali  Nitrites. 
By  Gaston  Lei'ERCQ  {Bull.  Sac.  Chim.,  1894,  [3],  11,  886—888  ;  com- 
pare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  114,  and  this  vol.,  i,  169). — In  preparing  the 
nitrosopropionates  by  this  method,  2  mols.  of  sodium  nitrite  are 
necessary ;  probably  the  nitro-compound  is  formed  in  the  firot 
instance,  and  sub.sequeutly  reduced  by  a  second  molecule  of  the 
nitrite.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  when  potassium  nitrite  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  sodium  salt,  potassium  nitrate  may  be  se])arated  from 
the  product. 

An  oily  bye-product,  C10H16N2O7,  obtained  in  preparing  ethylic 
nitrosopropionate,  was  probably  ethylic  dinitrosolactate,  corresponding 
with  the  methylic  salt  previously  described.  Jx.  W. 

Alkylic  Nitrosobutyrates.  By  Gastox  Lbpercq  (Dull.  Soc. 
Chim.,  1894,  [3],  11,  883 — 886). — Methylic  a-nitrosobutyrate  forms  a 
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brilliant,  wliite  mass,  and  melts  at  61^.  Like  the  nitrosopropionate, 
it  is  easily  soluble  in  dilute  alkalis,  so  that  the  molecule  prohablv 
oontains  a  !C!XOH  group.  The  silver  salt  was  prepared.  The  ethyl'ic 
salt  resembles  the  methjlic  salt,  and  melts  at  51'. 

On  attempting  to  prepare  cthylic  nitrosoisobutyrate,  the  nitroso- 
propionate was  obtained.  Jx.  "W. 

Daturic  acid.     By  Ernest  Gerard  (Covipt.  rend.,  1895, 120,  565 

567). — A  summary  of  those  properties  of  daturic  acid  and.  its  deriva- 
tives (Abstr.,  1890,  1395,  and  1892,  582),  which  prove  that  this  acid 
is  a  distinct  chemical  individual  and  not  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and 
stearic  acids.  C.  H.  B. 

Substituted  Ethereal  Salts  of  Glycollic  acid  (Glycolylhydra- 
zine).  By  Theodor  Cc'rtius  and  Xicolaus  Schwax  (J.  pr.  Chem., 
1895,  [2],  51,  353—371). — Ethylic  glycollate  may  be  prepared  by 
adding  the  calculated  quantity  of  water  to  a  solution  of  ethylic  diazo- 
acetate  (30  grams)  in  ether  (100  grams),  and  dropping  in  2  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid  (1  :  5),  the  liquid  being  rapidly  stirred  the  while. 
When  the  evolution  of  nitrogen  has  subsided,  4  grams  of  water  and 
14  drops  of  the  acid  are  gradually  added,  excess  of  water  is  removed 
by  calcium  chloride,  and  the  ethereal  solution  fractionated. 

Ethylic  henzi/lglycollate,  CHaPh'O'CHs-COOEt,  is  obtained  Avhen 
ethylic  diazoacetate  (5  grams)  and  benzylic  alcohol  (4' 75  grams)  are 
heated  together  until  the  evolution  of  nitrogen  has  ceased;  it  distils 
at  153 — 154°  (12  mm.),  and  is  a  clear,  colourless  liquid,  which 
becomes  yellow  after  a  time. 

It  was  found  that  pure  ethylic  diazoacetate  cannot  be  made  to 
react  with  absolute  alcohol,  notwithstanding  that  the  impure  salt 
forms  ethylic  ethylglycollate  under  these  conditions  (compare  /.  pr. 
Chem.,  1888,  [2],  38,  424).  Ethylic  benzoyjglycollate  has  been  de- 
scribed before  (loc.  cit.).  Ethylic  hippurylglycollate  (Joe.  cit.)  may  be 
prepared  from  ethylic  diazoacetate  and  hippuric  acid ;  the  corre- 
sponding acid  appears  to  be  very  unstable,  attempts  to  hydrolyse  the 
ethylic  salt  resulting  in  the  production  of  ethylic  hippurate. 

Ethylic  oxalylgly  collate,  C20o(0-CH2-C06Et)2,  is  prepared  by 
gradually  adding  3"15  grams  of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  to  8  grams  of 
ethylic  diazoacetate,  care  being  taken  that  the  temperature  does  not 
rise  ;  2 — 4  grams  of  ethylic  diazoacetate  are  next  added,  and  when  no 
more  nitrogen  is  evolved  the  vessel  is  warmed  until  the  liquid  becomes 
clear;  the  crystals  which  separate  on  cooling  are  washed  with  ether, 
dissolved  in  that  menstruum,  the  solution  washed  with  alkali,  dried  by 
calcium  chloride,  and  evaporated.  Ethylic  oxalylglycollate  crystal- 
lises in  slender,  white  needles,  softens  at  54°,  melts  at  58°,  and  dis- 
solves sparingly  in  cold  ether,  more  freely  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  water. 
Ethylic  snccmylglycoUate,  C3H4(COO'CH-.'COOEt)3,  is  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner ;  it  forms  long,  colourless  needles  or  lamina",  melts 
at  72"5°,  and  dissolves  in  hot  ether  and  alcohol. 

Hydrazine  hydrate  reacts  with  ethylic  hippurylglycollate  to  form 
hippurylhydrazine  (Abstr.,  1891,  56)  and  glycolylhydrazine ;  wj^-H 
ethylic  oxalylglycollate  to  form  oxalylhydi-azine  (this  vol.,  i,  264) 
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glycolylbydrazine ;  and  with  ethylic  siicciiiylglycollate  to  form  siic- 
cinylhydrazine  (loc.  cif.)  and  glycolylhydrazine.  Ethylic  benzylgly- 
coliate  and  liydi-azine  hydrate  react  to  form  heuzylgli/coJyIhydrazine, 
CHoPh-O'CHo-CO'NH-NHo,  which  yields  henzyUdenehenzylglycolylhi/- 
druzine,  CHoPlrO-CHa'CO-NH-NiCHPh,  when  shaken  with  benzalde- 
hyde ;  the  last-named  compound  melts  at  95°,  and  is  freely  soluble  in 
hot,  absolute  alcohol. 

The  properties  of  glycolijlhydrazuic,  OH'CHo-CO'NH-NHa,  have 
been  already  described  as  those  of  amidoglycocine  (hydrazineacetic 
acid,  Abstr.,  1891,  5G).  The  compound  is  best  prepared  from  ethylic 
oxalylglycollate,  as  indicated  above,  the  oxalylhydrazine  crystallising- 
iirst;  it  yields  tlie  hydrochlorides,  CaHoO.NojHCl  (in  aqueous  solution), 
and.  C>Hk02N2,'2HC1  (in  alcoholic  solution)  ;  the  latter  melts  at 
145_160°.  With  sodium  ethoxide,  it  yields  the  compound  CzHeOjlSro 
+  EtONa. 

Benzylideneglycolylhydraziue  has  been  described  as  benzylidenehy- 
drazineacetic  acid  {loc.  cit.).  Orthnhydroxyhenzylideneglycolylhydra- 
zine,  OH-CHo-CO-NH-NlGH-CfiHi-OH,  crystallises  in  yelloWish-white, 
felted  needles,  and  melts  at  220 — 221° ;  the  joara-compound  melts  at 

215 216°.  Acetophenoneglycolylhydrazine^OK-CKi-CO'NR-W.C'MeFh, 

obtained,  by  heating  acetophenone  with  the  hydrazine  at  130°,  forms 
yellowish-white  needles.     Ethylic  glycolylhydrazlneacetoacetate, 

0H-CH2-C0-NH-N:CMe-CH,-C00Et, 
forms  bitter  crystals,  melts  at  112°,  and  dissolves  freely  in  absolute 
alcohol,  benzene,  and  ether. 

,7-7/77      -7      7-7  N    CH^-NH-NH-CO     . 

Glycolylhydrazine  anhydride  (hydraziglycohde),  qq.j^jj.j^^.qjj  '  ^^ 

obtained  when  glycolylhydrazine  is  heated  for  10  hours  in  an  oil  bath 
a^  170 — 175°,  and  the  pi'oduct  recrystallised  from  alcohol ;  it  crystal- 
lises in  slender  needles  or  lamina^  melts  at  205 — 206°,  and  dissolves 
easily  in  water  at  20°,  but  hardly  at  all  in  water  at  0° ;  hot  alcohol 
dissolves  it,  but  not  ether  or  benzene.  It  is  decomposed  when 
sublimed  ;  its  aqueous  solution  is  neutral,  and  it  behaves  as  a  feeble 
base  dissolving  in  acids.  Caustic  alkalis  also  dissolve  it.  It  is  stable 
towards  hot  dilute  acids  and  alkalis,  and  exhibits  indifference  towards 
mercuric  and  silver  salts.  Its  hydrochloride,  C4H80.>N4,HC1  +  HjO, 
melts  at  40 — 42°,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Tiie  formation  of  this 
basic  anhydride  shows  that  the  parent  substance  is  glycolyliiydrazine, 
and  not  hydrazineacetic  acid,  as  formerly  supposed  {loc.  cit.);  another 
argument  for  the  present  view  is,  that  when  hydrogen  chloride  is 
passed  into  the  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  glycolylhydrazine  no  etheri- 
hcation  occurs,  as  would  inevitably  be  the  case  were  the  compound 
hydrazineacetic  acid.  A.  G.  B. 

Methylenic  Lactate.     By  Louis  Heniiv  {Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120, 

333 335;. — When  a  mixture  of  paraformaldehyde  with  lactic  acid 

in  molccnlar  proportion  is  heated  for  some  time,  it  yields  methylenic 

lactate,   CH2<^  >  „,,  ,  a  colourless,  mobile   liquid,  with  a  strong 

0*0x1  .Me 
odour,  and  an  extremely  piquant  taste.    It  boils  at  152 — 154°  under  a 
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pressure  of  7'A  mm.;  sp.gr.  at  2o  =  1197-i;  vapoiir  density  5-47 
(Cal.  3  52)  ;  it  solidifies  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  solid  carbonic 
nuhjdride,  and  melts  at  —28°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  when 
heated  with  it  yields  lactic  acid  and  formaldehyde,  and  the  liquid  has 
a  strong  reducing  action  on  silver  nitrate.  Bromine  dissolves  it 
without  appreciable  effect;  it  combines  explosively  with  the  corre- 
sponding propylene  derivative,  and  ammonia  and  primary  and  second- 
ary alkylamines  decompose  it  rapidly. 

Trioxymethylene  and  glycerol,  or  its  monochlorhydrin,  yield  respec- 
OH-CHj-CH-O 
tively  the   compounds  '  ^CHj,    boiling    at    197°,    and 

Rotatory  Powers  of  Amylic  Pyruvate  and  Lactate.    By  Louis 

SiMOx  (Ball.  Soc.  Chim.,  1894,  [o],  11,  760—767). — Aclive  aynylic 
pyruvate,  prepared  by  the  direct  action  of  tbe  acid  on  the  alcohol,  is  a 
limpid,  colourless  liquid,  having  a  pleasant  but  peculiar  odour.  It 
boils  at  185—186°,  or  at  85—86°  (16  mm.).  The  sp.  gr.  =  0-984  at 
15°.  The  specific  rotatory  power,  [ajp  =  -f  .3'25°  at  15°,  and  is 
practically  the  same  in  acetic  acid  solution,  but  rather  lower  (4-3'12° 
to  -f-3'21°)  in  ethylic  acetate  solution.  The  refractive  index,  [/tjn  ^= 
1-420617  at  19°,  [/<]^  =  1-409170;  the  temperature  coefficient  = 
—  0-000474;  the  molecular  refraction  :=  65'73,  the  calculated  number 
being  66'23.  Active  amylic  lactate,  prepared  in  the  same  way  from  the 
active  alcohol  ([a]D  =  — 4-15°)  and  inactive  lactic  acid,  could  not  be 
separated  into  two  optical  isomerides,  the  acid  obtained  by  hydrolysis 
of  various  portions  being  invariably  inactive.  It  boils  at  about  195°, 
or  at  94 — 95°  (14  mm.),  or  92°  (11  mm.).  The  specific  rotatory 
power,  [a]D  =  4-2-5°, 

The  relation  between  the  specific  rotatory  powers  of  these  salts  is 
directly  opposed  to  that  required  by  Guye's  law.  As  a  similar 
deviation  is  shown  by  the  similarly  related  compounds,  tZ-fructose, 
/Z-mannose,  and  cZ-maunitol,  ic  must  be  assumed  that  the  moment  of 
a  ketonic  or  aldehydic  chain  is  greater  than  that  of  the  cori'esponding 
alcoholic  chain.  Jx.   W. 

Optical  Isomerides  of  a-Hydroxybutyric  acid.  By  Philippe 
A.  GuTE  and  Chahles  Jordan  (Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120,  562 — 565). — 
Quinine,  strychnine,  and  bruciue  a-hydroxybutyrates  crystallise  well, 
but  the  cinchonine  salt  does  not  crystallise  readily.  By  fractional 
crystallisatioTi  of  tliese  salts,  the  acid  can  be  separated  into  its  optic- 
ally isomeric  constituents,  the  best  results  being  obtained  with  the 
brucine  compound.  The  salt  of  the  lievogyrate  acid  is  less  soluble 
than  that  of  the  dextrogyrate ;  after  separation  of  the  crystals,  they 
are  decomposed  witli  ammonia.  The  first  fractions  are  lisvogyrate, 
but  the  rotatory  power  of  successive  fractions  diminishes,  and  after  a 
time  the  sign  of  rotation  changes.  The  specific  rotatory  power  or 
losvogyrate  ammonium  a-hydroxj^butyrate  [a]^  =  — 139;  for  the 
isobutylic    a-hydroxybutyrate     [aj^  =  —7'7.       This    etbereal    salt 
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boils  at  190—200° ;  sp.  gr.  at  15°  =  0-919.  The  ethereal  salts  of  the 
IsBvogyrate  acid  are  also  Igevogyrate,  and  are  under  investigation. 

C.  H.  B. 

Behaviour  of  Calcium  Ethylglycollate  on  Dry  Distillation. 

By  WiLUELM  H.  GiXTL  (Monatsh.,  1894,  15,  803— 806).— On  dry  dis- 
tillation, calcium  ethylglycollate  (corapare  Heintz,  Jahresber.,  1861, 
448)  yields  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  diethoxyacefone,  CO(CH2*OEt)2 ; 
the  latter  boils  at  189 — 194^,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  has  a  sweet  but 
burning  taste.  In  its  mode  of  decomposition,  the  salt  therefore  behaves 
differently  from  the  calcium  salts  of  alkjd  derivatives  of  hydroxy- 
benzoic  acid  (compare  Hiibner,  this  vol.,  i,  366).  G.  T.  M. 

Condensation  of  Ethylic  Malonate  with  Acetone.  By  Alex- 
ander Meyenberg  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  785 — 787). —  Ethylic  malonate 
(1  mol.)  and  acetone  (1  mol.),  when  heated  for  14  hours  at  100°  with 
acetic  anhydride  (1  mol.)  and  a  little  zinc  chloride,  condense  to 
ethylic  isopiopylenemalonate,  CMeo!CH(C00Et)2.  This  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  boiling  at  175 — 178°  under  1  20  mm.  pressure ;  when  hydro- 
lysed  with  40  per  cent,  aqueous  potash,  it  yields  the  acid,  which  melts 
at  170—171°.  C.  F.  B. 

Ethylic  Dicarboxyglutaconate.  By  Siegfried  Euhemaxn  and 
A.  P.  Sedgwick  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  822— 825).— Ethylic  dicarboxygluta- 
conate reacts  with  methylamine  in  the  same  manner  as  with  aniline 
(this  vol.,  i,  20),  the  products  beinsr  ethylic  methylamidoethylenedicar- 
boxylate,  XHMe-CH:C(C00Et)2,  melting  at  34°,  and  the  methyl- 
amide  of  malonic  acid.  Ethylenediamine  behaves  in  a  similar  manner, 
ethylic  ethylenediamidodiethylenetetracarboxylate, 

CoH,[NH-CH:C(COOEt)2]2, 

which  crystallises  in  prisms  melting  at  126°,  being  formed  along 
with  ethylenemalonamide.  Ethylic  metaphenylenediamidodiethylene- 
tetracarhoxylate,  C6H4[NH'CH;C(COOEt)2]2,  is  obtained  when  meta- 
phenylenediamine  is  employed.  It  crystallises  in  needles,  and  melts 
at  110°.  Formamide,  on  the  other  hand,  converts  ethylic  dicarboxy- 
glutaconate into  ethylic  dihydroxypyridinedicarboxylate, 

C(OH)-C(COOEt):CH 

il C(OH)=zC-COOEt' 

which  crystallises  in  slender,  colourless  needles,  and  melts  at  201°. 
This  substance  combines  Avith  bromine  to  form  a  yellow  additive 
compound,  which  loses  all  its  bromine  in  a  vacuum.  A.  H. 

Dibasic  Ketonic  Acid,  C.HnOa.  By  E.  Hofacker  and  Eduakd 
i.  Kkhrkr  (JJer.,  1895,  28,  917—921). — The  preparation  of  c-fur- 
fur^'lidenelevulinic  acid  has  been  previously  described  (Abstr.,  1893, 
i,  254)  ;  it  is  separated  from  /3c-difurf'urylidenelevulinic  acid  by 
repeated  treatment  with  hot  water,  in  which  the  latter  is  less  soluble. 
By  the  action  of  hydrogen  chloride  on  the  o-acid  in  alcoholic  solution, 
ethylic 2)ara-<p-diketosebaie,  C2Hi(CO-CH2'CH2-COOEt)2,  is  formed;  it 
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crystallises  in  colourless,  lustrous,  rhombic  plates,  and  melts  at  46°. 
The  viethylic  salt  resembles  the  preceding'  compound,  and  melts  at  92'^. 
The  acid  is  most  readily  prepared  by  hydrolysis  of  the  ethereal  salts 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  crystallises  from  water  in 
colourless  plates,  melts  at  156 — 157°,  reduces  Fehling's  solution 
when  heated,  becomes  yellow  with  sulphuiic  acid,  and  yields  iodo- 
form. The  silver  salt  is  amorphous ;  the  ziJic  salt  forms  silvery  plates. 
By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  the  above  ethereal  salts,  the  pre- 
ceding compound  is  formed,  together  with  a  second  acid,  which 
dissolves  more  i-eadily  in  ether,  and  is  obtained  as  a  bye-product 
during  the  preparation  of  the  ethereal  salts.  It  melts  at  89 — 90°, 
yields  crystalline  calcium  and  zinc  salts,  and  is  being  further  investi- 
gated. J.  B.  T. 

Formation  of  Propyltartronic  acid  from  Dibutyryl  dicyanides. 
By  Karl  Beunnee  {Monafsh.,  1894,  15,  747 — 774;  compare  Abstr., 
1893,  i,  bbS).—PropyUartronic  acid,  CH2Et-C(OH)(COOH)2,  pre- 
pared from  the  dibutyryl  cyanide  obtained  from  normal  butyric  anhy- 
dride, crystallises  in  monoclinic  plates  containiug  IH^O,  melts  at 
52 — 56°,  and  decomposes  with  evolution  of  gas  at  105°.  The  anhy- 
drous acid  melts  at  122°,  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  on 
distillation  yields  carbonic  anhydride  and  a-hydroxyvaleric  anhy- 
dride. 

IsopropyltartroniG  acid,  CHMe2'C(OH)(COOH)2,  obtained  from 
isobutyric  anhydride,  melts  and  decomposes  at  149°,  and  is  con- 
verted at  150°  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  a-hydroxy isovaleric  acid, 
which  melts  at  83°  (compare  this  vol.,  i,  21).  G.  T.  M. 

Action  of  Ammonia  on  Ethylic  Oxalacetate.  By  Wilhelm 
WiSLiCENus  and  Walter  Beckh  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  788— 791).— Am- 
monia combines  with  ethylic  oxalacetate  in  cold  alcoholic  or  ethereal 
solution  forming  a  compound  C00Et-C(0XH4):CH-C00Et  or 
C00Et-C(0H)(NH2)-CH.,-C00Et.  This  is  a  white,  crystalline 
powder,  which  melts  at  83°,  and  exhibits  many  of  the  reactions  of  an 
ammonium  salt ;  it  readily  decomposes  when  kept  or  when  heated, 
yielding  the  ammoniumtriethylic  salt  of  aconitoxalic  acid, 

C00Et-CH:C(C00NH4)-CH(C00Et)-C0-C00Et 

(Claisen  and  Hori,  Abstr.,  1891,  424).  This  ammonium  salt  melts 
at  129°,  the  barium  salt  at  213 — 215°;  the  calcium  salt  crystallises 
with  2H,0.  C.  F.  B, 

Butanetetracarboxylic  Acids.  By  Karl  Acwers  and  Titus  V. 
Bredt  {Ber.,  1895,  28,882—890;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  362).— 
Butanetetracarboxylic  acids  are  formed  only  ia  small  quantity  by  the 
action  of  iodine  on  ethylic  sodioethenyltricarboxylate ;  the  hexacar- 
boxylate,  which  is  first  obtained,  is  hydrolysed  and  carbonic  anhy- 
dride eliminated.  The  acids  were  therefore  prepai-ed  in  the  manner 
previously  described  [h  and  n  signifying  the  acid  of  higher  and  of 
lower  melting  point). 

The  n-tetramide,  CiH6(CON'H2)4,  is  readily  obtained  by  the  inter- 
action of  the  n-tetramethylic   salt  and  ammonia,  or  by  heating  the 

o    r    o 
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acid  with  alcoholic  ammonia  at  1o.j — 14o°;  at  liiglier  temperatures 
resinous  products  are  formed,  at  lower  temperatures  unaltered 
ammonium  salt  separates.  The  compound  is  very  sparingly  soluble, 
crystallises  in  rhombic  plates,  turns  brown  at  280^,  and  chars  without 
melting  at  about  310°;  it  is  hydrolysed  by  prolonged  boiling  with 
potash. 

The  n-diaviic  acid,  C4H6(COOH),(CONH2)o,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  the  diethylic  salt,  is  purified  by  means  of  its 
crystalline  sodium  salt,  and  is  deposited  in  thin  plates  melting  and 
evolving  gas  at   181°  ;    it   is  rapidly  decomposed  by  water,   and  is 

insoluble  in  other  media.     The  diimide,  CiHef  p^^XH  K,  is  prepared 

by  heating  the  j^receding  compound  above  ifs  melting  point,  and  is 
formed  together  with  the  tetramide,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
its  solubility  in  nitrobenzene  ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble,  crystallises  from 
water  in  small,  hexagonal  plates,  and  chars  at  about  320°  without 
melting.  The  imide  is  soluble  in  soda  and  ammonia  ;  its  silver  salt  is 
white  and  sparingly  soluble ;  when  reduced,  it  is  converted  into  an 
oily  base  which  has  a  characteristic  odour  and  yields  a  crystalline 
platinochloride. 

The  dianilic  acid,  C4H6(COOH),-(CO-NHPh)o,  is  prepared  from  the 
anhydride  (m.  p.  247°)  and  aniline  ;  it  crystallises  in  broad,  truncated 
needles,  melts,  when  rapidly  heated,  at  187°,  and  evolves  gas  at  190°. 

The  dlplienylimide,  GJ^A  p^]>XPh  r,  is  formed  by  heating  the  pre- 
ceding compound  at  about  190°,  and  is  deposited  from  dilute  acetic 
acid  in  rhombic  crystals  melting  at  194 — 197°.  The  tetraphenyl- 
hydrazide,  C4H6(CO*XH'NHPh)4,  prepai'ed  from  the  tetrethylic  salt 
and  phenylhydrazine,  is  sparingly  soluble,  forms  small,  colourless 
prisms,  and  melts  above  280°. 

All  attempts  to  prepare  the  7i-tetramide  were  unsuccessful. 
JDiethylic  h-hutavetetracarboxylate,  C4H6(COOH)2-(COOEt)o,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  hydrogen  chloride  on  the  7t-acid  in  alcoholic  solution 
at  0°;  it  is  a  colourless  oil,  and  when  treated  with  ammonia  yields 
the  h-diamide,  which  closely  resembles  the  isomeric  compound,  is  even 
more  readily  hydrolysed,  and  melts  at  169°.  When  heated  above  its 
melting  point,  or  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  the  7i-acid  at 
135 — 145°,  the  diimide  is  formed  (see  above),  proving  the  previous 
conversion  of  the  h-  into  the  7i-acid.  The  h-dianilic  acid,  pi*epared 
from  aniline  and  the  anhydride  (m,  p.  168°),  crystallises  in  long, 
slender  needles,  and  melts  at  167°.  "When  heated  above  its  melting 
point,  a  compound  is  formed,  which  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  h-  and 
?i-diphenylimides,  it  crystallises  in  plates,  softens  at  180°,  and  melts 
between  210°  and  230°.  The  h-tetraphenylhydrazide  crystallises  in 
small,  slender,  colourless  needles,  and  melts  above  280°. 

Both  the  butanetctracarboxylic  acids  combine  with  resorcinol  or 
dimcthylmetamidophenol ;  the  resulting  dyes  resemble  those  from 
succinic  acid.  J.  B.  T. 

Dimethylvioluric  acid  and  Dimethylnitrobarbituric  acid. 
By  Rudolf  Andbea^ch  {Maiatsh.,  1895,  16,  17 — 33;  com])aie  Abstr., 
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1879,  618,  and  Techow,  this  vol.,  i,  83). — Dimethylvioluric  acid 
(dimethylisonitrosomalonylcarbamide),  CO<^^tj^  ,pj-.>C;N'OH,  pre- 
pared from  dimethylalloxan  and  hj'droxylamine  hydrochloride  at 
100°,  crystallises  from  water  in  needles  which  contain  IHoO  and 
melt  at  I'il'^.  It  forms  a  neutral  •potassium  salt,  which  crystallises  in 
shining,  violet  scales;  an  add  potassium  salt,  C6H6KN304,C6H7N304, 
which  forms  slender,  orange-red  needles;  a  sodium  salt,  with  4H-,0, 
which  crystallises  in  peach-blossom-red  needles ;  an  acid  sodium 
salt,  CsHsXaNsOjjCeH-lSrsOi,  w^hich  crystallises  in  orange-red  needles  ; 
an  ammonium  salt,  in  red  needles  ;  a  barium  salt,  with  4H3O,  which 
crystallises  in  garnet-red  scales  ;  and  a  strontium  salt,  with  2H2O, 
which  crystallises  in  red  needles.  The  zinc,  lead,  cadmium,  and  silver 
salts  are  all  coloured  and  crystallise  well,  and  the  ferrous  salt  yields  a 
dark  blue  aqueous  solution. 

Bimethylnitroharhituric  acid,  CO<[-j^vr    ^i^^CH-NOo,  is  obtained 

on  mixing  together  dimethylvioluric  acid  and  nitric  acid.  It  dissolves 
in  5'98  parts  of  water  at  14°,  and  separates  from  the  solution  in 
needles  or  in  crystalline  masses,  melts  with  decomposition  at  131 — 132°, 
and  yields  the  following  salts: — A  potassium  salt,  CsHsN'sOsK,  which 
crystallises  in  greenish-yellow  needles  ;  a  sodium  salt,  with  IHnO, 
in  yellow  needles ;  an  ammonium  salt,  crystallising  in  slender  needles; 
a  calcium  salt,  in  flat  prisms  ;  a  barium  salt,  with  2H3O,  in  rosy-red, 
flat  needles  ;  a  strontium  salt,  crj-stallising  in  light  cornflower-blue 
masses  ;  a  magnesium  salt,  with  4  UoO,  which  crystallises  in  3-ellowish- 
green  needles;  a  lead  salt,  in  bright  yellow  scales  ;  and  a  silver  salt, 
which  forms  violet-grey  prisms.  G.  T.  M, 


Synthesis  of  Sulphones  from  Sodium  Alkylic  Sulphinates 
by  the  Action  of  Potassium  Alkylic  Sulphates.  By  Kohert  Otto 
(Annaleii,  1895,  284,  300 — 306). — In  the  Avell-knowii  synthesis  of 
sulphones  by  acting  on  sodium  alkylic  sulphinates  with  alkylic  haloids, 
it  is  found  that  the  latter  may  be  replaced  by  potassium  alkylic  sul- 
phates. The  method,  however,  is  only  of  theoretical  interest,  and 
has  no  practical  advantages  over  the  older  process.  M.  O.  F. 


Thiophen  Derivatives.  By  Eltgen  Baumaxx  and  Emil  Fromm 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  890 — 895). — Paradimethoxystilbene  is  readily  con- 
verted into  pai-atetramethoxytetraphenylthiophen  by  heating  with 
sulphur;  other  compounds  with  the  group  CHiCH  readily  react,  but 
saturated  compounds  are  unaltered,  or  practically  so,  even  at  very 
high  temperatures. 

Ciunamic  acid  and  sulphur,  when  hented  at  240°,  evolve  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  carbonic  anhydride;  the  product,  after  puritication, 
melts  at  126 — 128°,  and  consists  of  2  :  5-  and  2  :  4i-diphemjlt Idophens, 
which  can  be  separated  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol  and  acetone  ; 
the  former  melts  at  152°  and  is  already  known  ;  the  latter  melts  at 
119 — 120°,  crystallises  in  colourless,  lustrous  plates,  and  differs  bat  little 
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in  solubility  from  the  isomeric  compound  ;  its  constitatlon  is  shown 

by  its  formation  from  anhydrotriacetophenone  bisulphide, 

r.r..^r     ^S CPhMo 

^^^^^<s.cPh:6H 

(compare  this  vol..  i,  '.^62).  Sulphur  dissolves  in  boiling  cinnamene. 
and  at  190 — 195"  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  commences,  above 
200"  ethylbenzene  is  formed,  and  the  residue  consists  of  '2  :  4-diphenyl- 
thiophen  tos'ether  with  the  2  :  5-isomeride  in  very  small  quantity. 

J.  B.  T. 

Formation  of  Carbon  Rings :  Conversion  of  Pimelic  into 
Cyclopentenedicarboxylic  acid.  By  Richard  Willstatter  (Ber.. 
1S95,  28.  655 — 665  :  compare  Hav^-orrh  and  Perkin.  Trans..  1894, 
97S). —^,oc,-B{hromop{meUc  achl  C00H-CHBr[CHo"3-CHBr-C00H, 
is  obtained  by  heating  pimelic  acid  with  bromine  aud  phosphorus  ;  it 
melts  at  140 — 142',  and  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  dissolving 
with  difficulty  in  cold  water  but  more  readily  in  hot.  It  resists  the 
action  of  hot  aqueous  soda,  and  does  not  yield  silver  bromide  when 
boiled  with  fuming  nitric  acid  in  presence  of  silver  nitrate.  The 
diefhylic  salt  is  a  heavy,  colourless  oil  which  boils  at  224'  (corr.) 
under  a  pressure  of  2S  mm. 

A^-1  :  2-Cyclopentenedicarboxylic  acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  ethoxide  on  diethylic  dibromopimelate,  is  identical  with 
dihydropentenedicarboxylic  acid  (loc.  cit).  The  anhydride  is  a 
colourless  oil  which  yields  the  acid  on  treatment  with  boiling  water. 
The  normal  silver  salt,  CTHeOiAg..,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate 
on  adding  silver  nitrate  to  a  neutral  solution  of  the  sodium  salt. 
aiOo-Dibromo-l  :  2-cyclopentanedicarboxylic  acid  (Zol*.  cj7.)  is  obtained 
by  allowing  the  unsaturated  acid  to  remain  in  an  atmosphere  of 
bromine  vapour,  ^hen  heated  with  concentrated  aqueous  potash, 
cyclopentenedicarboxylic  acid  is  converted  into  adipic  acid. 

The  ethylic  salt  of  dibromosuberic  acid  is  a  colourless  oil  which 
boils  at  233 — 236^  (corr.)  under  a  pressure  of  26  mm.  When  treated 
with  sodium  ethoxide,  it  yields  diethoxysuberic  acid  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  dihydroxy suberic  acid;  tetrahydrophthalic  acid  is 
not  present  in  the  mixture.  M.  O.  F. 

Hexamethylene  Derivatives.  By  Alphoxse  Combes  {Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.,  1S94,    [o'_,   11.    7 iO~7 17). —Triethylfrikefohexamethijlene  (tri- 

ethylphloroglucinol) .  C0<^pTTT7  .p.^^CHEt,    is   obtained  by  heating 

pure  butyric  and  aluminium  chlorides  together  at  60~,  and  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  chloroform ;  it  melts  at  107^,  and  boils  at 
216^  (15  mm.).  If  the  reaction  is  carried  out  in  chloroform  solution, 
the  yield  is  very  small,  the  main  products  being  butyric  acid  aud 
butyrone.  possibly  from  the  decomposition  of  an  intermediate  product, 
a-butyrylbutyric  chloride. 

Trietliylphioroglucinol  behaves  as  a  monobasic  acid,  the  mon-alkali 
salts  being  neutral ;  other  more  basic  salts  probably  exist,  as  heat  is 
developed  on  the  addition  of  more  alkali.     It  does  not  react  with  the 
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usual  reagents  for  hydroxy],  and  is  stable  towards  potash  at  lOCP,  but 
it  is  completely  hjdrolvsed  by  25  per  cent,  aqueous  potash  at 
150 — 160°  into  baiyrone,  butyric  acid,  and  carbonic  anhydride ; 
phloroglucinol  beliayes  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  under  the  same 
conditions,  yielding  acetone  and  acetic  acid.  The  plienylliydrazone 
crystallises  with  difficulty.  "When  triethylphloroglucinol  is  distilled 
with  zinc  dust,  it  is  reduced  to  yarious  hydrocarbons,  including  a 
small  quantity  of  triethylbenzene,  in  this  also  resembling  phluro- 
glucinol,  which  yields  only  a  small  quantity  of  benzene  under  the 
same  conditions.  The  behaviour  towards  ferric  chloride,  too,  is 
similar  to  that  of  phloroglucinol,  there  being  no  coloration  except  in 
concentrated  solutions. 

The  formation  of  the  ring  may  possibly  result  from  condensation  of 
an  intermediate  product,  COPr«-CHEt-CO-CHEt-COCl. 

Jx.   W. 

Diketohexamethylene  from  Succinic  acid.  By  Fraxz  Feist 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  738 — 741). — Anhydrous  calcium  succinate  was 
heated  in  a  Meer's  retort,  and  the  distillate  distilled  with  steam  ;  the 
residue  was  repeatedly  treated  with  hob  water,  and  the  ketone  iso- 
lated from  the  solution  by  means  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite.  The 
compound  was  identified  by  its  action  on  Fehling's  solution  and 
potassium  permanganate,  by  the  preparation  of  the  characteristic 
phenylhydrazone,  and  by  the  formation  of  quinone  when  treated  with 
ferric  chloride.  The  yield  was  only  O-l — 0'5  gram  from  1  kilo,  of 
succinic  acid.  J.  B.  T. 

Synthesis  of  Naphthenes.  By  Xicolai  D.  Zelixskt  (Ber.,  1895, 
28,   780— 783).— By   distilling   dimethylpimelic   acid    (Abstr.,    1892. 

430)  with  lime,  1 :  ^-dimethylketoh.exameth.ylene,  CH2<l^prT'.pTT-\f  ^CO, 

is  obtained;  it  boils  at  173 — 174"^,  yields  an  oxime  melting  at 
104 — 105*^,  and  can  be  reduced  to  a  secondary  alcohol  boiling  at  174"5° 
under  755  mm.   pressure.     This    yields    an   iodide,    by   reduction  of 

which  1  :  S-dimethylhexamethylene,   CH2<[pTT'.prTAr  ^CHo,    can   be 

obtained. 

1  :  3-Dimethylhexamethylene  boils  at  119"5'  under  751  mm.  pres- 
sure, and  has  a  sp.  gr.  =  0'7688  at  1970°  ;  it  is  probably  identical  with 
MarkovnikofE's  a-octonaphthene  from  Caucasian  naphtha.  Its  reac- 
tions are  those  of  a  saturated  aliphatic  hydrocarbon ;  with  bromine 
and  aluminium  bromide,  however,  it  yields  tetrabromo-l  :  o-xylene, 
and  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  it  yields  a  trinitro- 
1  :  3-xjlene.  C   F.   B. 

The  Benzene  Nucleus.  By  Wilhelm  Yaubel  (/.  pr.  Chem., 
1895,  [2],  51,  444—446;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  325,  501).— Among 
the  diamido-  and  dihydroxy-benzenes  the  meta-derivative  is  the  most 
.soluble,  the  para-derivative  being  the  least  soluble  ;  so,  also,  tere- 
phthalic  acid  is  the  least  soluble  of  the  three  dicarboxylic  acids,  but 
the  ortho-acid  is   more  soluble  than  the  meta-acid.     A  comparison 
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mar  be  drawn  between  the  solubility  of  the  plithalic  acids  and  that 
of  the  dicarboxylic  acids  of  the  fatty  series.  For,  according  to  the 
author's  configuration  for  benzene  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  326),  fumaric  acid 
has  a  similar  structure  to  tereplithalic  acid,  maleic  acid  to  the  meta- 
acid,  and  acetylenedicarboxylic  acid  to  the  ortho-acid ;  it  may  thus 
be  expected  that  the  order  of  solubility  will  be  acetylenedicarboxylic 
acid,  maleic  acid,  fumaric  acid ;  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  case. 

The  author  can  also  explain  the  exceptional  behaviour  of  ortho- 
toluidineparasulphonic  acid  towards  acetic  anhydride  (Abstr.,  1884, 
1024),  and  the  difference  in  the  solubilities  of  the  aniline  and  toluidine 
sulphonic  acids,  by  reference  to  his  formula  for  benzene. 

A.  G.  B. 

Alteration  of  Phenol  by  the  Action  of  Light  and  the  Forma- 
tion of  Hydrogen  Peroxide.  By  A.  Bach  {Chem.  Centr.,  1894,  ii, 
318;  from  Mou.  Sci.,  [4],  8,  508 — 510). — It  is  well  known  that 
pure  phenol  by  the  action  of  light  and  air  is  gradually  coloured  red 
to  brown,  and  this  alteration  has  been  attributed  to  the  formation  of 
hydrogen  peroxide,  -which  can  usually  be  detected  in  the  altered 
phenol.  The  author  has  found  that  when  phenol  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  light  and  moisture  iu  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride, 
it  is  quickly  turned  red.  and  no  trace  of  hydrogen  peroxide  can  be 
detected.  On  the  other  hand,  when  phenol  is  expcsed  to  light  and 
damp  air,  and  care  is  taken  to  exclude  carbonic  anhydride,  after 
three  days  only  a  faint,  brownish  coloration  is  observed,  and  hydro- 
gen peroxide  can  then  be  detected  by  its  characteristic  reactions. 
Whence  the  author  concludes  that  the  alteration  of  the  phenol  is  not 
due  to  the  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  E.  C.  R. 

Aromatic  Arsenites.  By  P.  Fromm  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  020—623). 
— Tiiphcnijlic  arsL'nitr  is  prepared  by  adding  arsenic  trichloride  dis- 
solved in  ether  to  sodium  phenoxide  suspended  in  the  same  medium. 
It  is  a  colourless,  viscous  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1"354  at  20° ;  it  boils  at 
275^  under  a  pressure  of  57  mm.,  and  has  the  odour  of  phenol.  The 
salt  is  decomposed  by  water  into  phenol  and  arsenious  anhydride, 
whilst  the  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine  gives  rise  to  substituted 
derivatives  of  phenol. 

Triparatolylic  arst-niti'  is  prepared  by  a  similar  method,  xylene 
being  employed  instead  of  ether.  It  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid  of 
sp.  gr.  1'2794  at  13"  ;  it  boils  at  290"  under  a  pressure  of  20  mm.,  and 
is  readily  decomposed  by  water. 

Tri-ji-naphthylic  arsenite  crystallises  in  long,  colourless  needles,  and 
melts  at  113 — 114^  ;  boiling  water  decomposes  it  into  yy-naphthol  and 
arsenious  anhydride. 

Tribevzylic  arsenite  is  a  yellow,  viscous  liquid  which  partly 
decomposes  when  distilled  at  200'^  under  a  preshure  of  20  mm. 
Benzylic  alcohol  and  arsenious  anhydride  are  formed  when  the 
.salt  is  treated  with  water,  and  the  action  of  bromine  gives  rise  to 
bromobenzoic  acid,  benzylic  bromide,  arsenious  anhydride,  and 
arsenic  tribromide.  M.  0.  F. 
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Some  Selenium  Derivatives  of  Anisoil  and  Phenetoil.  By 
Fkaxz  Kl:nckell  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  609— 612).— When  selenyl  chloride, 
Se02Cl2  (I  niol.),  is  added  slowly  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  anisoil 
(2  mols.),  dichloroselenoanisoU,  SeCl3(C6H4*OMe)2,  and  selenoanisoilf 
Se(C6Hi'OMe)2,  are  obtained.  The  former  crystallises  in  yellow 
needles,  and  melts  at  159° ;  the  latter  in  white  nacreous  plates,  melt- 
ing at  48".  The  latter,  in  chloroform  solution,  unites  with  chlorine  to 
form  the  first-mentioned  compound  ;  with  bromine  to  form  dibromo- 
sele)ioamsoil,  brick-red  needles,  melting  at  124°,  whilst  with  iodine  it 
yields  a  red  syrup.  By  treating  the  halogen  compounds  with  moist 
silver  oxide,  they  can  be  converted  into  dihydroA'yselenoa^iiso'il, 

Se(0H)2(CGH.-0Me)o, 

R-hich  crystallises  in  white  needles,  and  melts  at  137°. 

An  analogous  series  of  compounds  can  be  prepared  from  phenetoil, 
CeHo'OEt.  Selenophenetoil,  white  needles,  m.  p.  56°.  Dichloroseleno- 
phenetoil,  yellow  needles,  m.  p.  140°.  Dibromoselenophenetoil,  red 
needles,  m.  p.  123°.  Diiodoselenophenetoil,  coffee-coloui-ed  needles, 
m.  p.  96°.      Dilnjdroxyselenopheiietoil,  white  needles,  m.  p.  145°. 

C.  F.  B. 

Anethoil.  By  Carl  Hell  (/.  _^jr.  Ghem.,  1895,  [2],  51,  422—424). 
— Some  jjrefatory  remarks  to  the  following  paper  (see  next  abstract). 
The  question  whether  anethoil  contains  propenyl,  'CHlCHMe,  or 
allyl,  •CHo'CHiCHs,  receives  additional  importance  from  Eijkman's 
researches  on  the  conversion  of  allylbeuzene  into  propenylbenzene 
derivatives  (A.bstr.,  1890,  748),  and  from  Grimaux's  observation  that 
essence  of  tarragon  does  not  contain  anethoil,  but  an  isomeride, 
estrago'il,  and  that  anethoil  is  probably  a  stereoisomeride  of  Eijk- 
man's methylchavicol  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  120).  A.  G.  B. 

Action  of  Bromine  on  Anethoil.  By  Carl  Hell  and  G. 
Garttnf:k  (,/.  pr.  Ghem.,  1895,  [2],  424 — 434;  compare  preceding 
abstract). — BromanetJioil  dibromide,  OMe'CsHsBr-CsHsBro,  is  obtained 
by  di'opping  bromine  into  a  well-cooled  ethereal  solution  of  anethoil, 
evaporating,  washing  with  alcohol,  and  crystallising  from  light 
petroleum.  It  forms  thick,  strongly  refractive  needles,  melts  at 
107 — 108°,  and  dissolves  easily  in  benzene,  chloroform,  and  carbon 
bisulphide.  Zinc  dust  removes  2  atoms  of  bromine  from  the  com- 
pound, producing  a  white  powder  which  is  probably  a  polymeride  of 
bromauethoil,  for  the  same  substance  is  formed  when  anethoil  is 
polymerised  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  treated  with  bromine  in 
ethereal  solution.  The  oxidation  of  bromanethoil  dibromide  by 
chromic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid  leads  to  the  formation  of  a 
dibromoketone,  to  which  the  formula  OMe'CeHsBr-CO'CHBrMe  oi- 
OMe'CeUsBr'CHBr-COMc,  must  be  assigned  if  bromanethoil  di- 
bromide be  a  pi'openyl  derivative  of  the  form 

OMe-CeHaBr-CHBr-CHBrMe, 
but  which  must  have  the  constitution    OMe-CgHsBr-CHa'CO-CHsBr, 
if  bromanethoil  dibromide  be  an  allyl  derivative  of  the  form 

OMe-CH.BrCH/CHBr-CHnBr. 
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Its  constitution  remains  unsettled,  bnt  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in 
favour  of  the  second  of  those  given ;  the  compound  crystallises  fi'om 
light  petroleum  in  yellowish  lamina?,  and  from  alcohol  in  slender, 
white  needles  ;  melts  at  98°,  and  is  very  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 
benzene,  chloroform,  and  carbon  bisulpliide.  By  treatment  with 
zinc  dust  in  alcohol,  the  dibromoketone  loses  the  bromine  from  the 
side-chain,  and  yields  the  corresponding  hromoTcetone, 

OMe-CeHaBrCHa-COMe, 

which  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  melts  at  99°,  and  is  freely 
soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  chloroform. 

When  the  dibromoketone  is  heated  with  potassium  acetate  in  alco- 
holic solution,  it  yields  an  acetyl  derivative,  OMe'C6H;)Br'C3H402Ac. 
When  similarly  treated  with  ammonia,  it  yields  orange-3^ellow  crys- 
tals and  yellowish-white  crystals ;  the  latter  can  be  separated  from 
the  former  by  their  insolubility  in  cold  glacial  acetic  acid,  and,  when 
recrystallised  from  the  hot  acid,  melt  at  2L0 — 211°. 

When  the  dibromoketone  is  oxidised  Avith  potassium  permanga- 
nate, bromanisic  acid  [COOH  :  Br  :  OMe  =1:3:4]  is  obtained,  a 
result  Avhich  settles  the  orientation  of  the  nucleal  bromine  atom.  A 
ketonic  acid  was  also  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  the  ketone 
derived  from  the  anetho'il  with  Avhich  the  authors  worked,  but  the 
ketone  from  a  sample  of  anetho'il  which  had  been  specially  prepared 
from  star- anise  oil  did  not  yield  such  an  acid.  A.  G.  B. 


Action  of  Sulphuryl  Chloride  on  Phenols  and  their  Ethers. 
By  Albkrto  Peratoneu  and  A.  Gknoo  (Gazzetta,  1894,  24,  ii,  375 — 
896). — Peratoner  and  Finocchiaro  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  368)  have  shown 
that  in  the  chlorination  of  phenol,  i-esorcinol,  and  phloroglucinol  by 
sulphuryl  chloride,  the  chlorine  enters  the  molecule  in  the  para-posi- 
tion relatively  to  the  hydroxyl  groups.  Quinol  should  therefore  not 
react  with  sulphuryl  chloride ;  this  is  found  to  be  the  case  if  no 
solvent  is  employed,  but  on  treating  with  sulphuryl  chloride  in 
ethereal  solution,  orthodiMoroqninol,  CcH2Cl;.(OH)2,  is  formed.  It 
crystalli.ses  from  water  in  long,  reddish  needles  containing  2H2O, 
which  are  lost  at  100°;  it  melts  at  144°,  and  sublimes  unchanged. 
Its  dihcnzoyl  derivative,  C6H2Cl2(OBr)2,  crystallises  in  colourless 
•scales  melting  at  173 — 174°. 

Orthodichloroqidnone,  CgHjCIjO^,  may  be  prepared  by  oxidising  the 
corresponding  hydroxyl  derivative  by  Clark's  method  ;  it  crystallises 
in  yellow  laminae  or  needles  melting  at  96°,  and  is  volatile  in  a  current 
of  steam. 

On  chlorinating  quinol  with  smaller  quantities  of  sulphuryl  chlo- 
ride than  that  used  above,  quinhydrone,  monochloroquinol,  quinone, 
its  di-  and  tetra-chlorides,  and  chloranil  are  formed. 

Monnclil oroquinrd  dichlnrule,  CcH^CIsOi,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphuryl  chloride  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  monochloroquinol 
melting  at  104 — 105°;  it  forms  colourless  lamina)  which  do  not  melt 
but  sublime  at  195 — 200°.  When  heated  with  acetic  acid  or  dilate 
alcohol,  it  yields  a  mixture  of  the  meta-  and  para-dichloroquinols  ;  it 
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.       ,        ,  .      .      CH-CO-CHCl  ,,     ., 

therefore  has  the  constitution  h      ^     A-rrrn  >    ^*^  tetrachloride  could 

CCl'CO' 0x101 

be  prepared,  chloram'l  resulting  from  the  further  action  of  sulphuryl 

chloride. 

Quinone  dichloride  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  orthodichloro- 

qixinol  and  monochloroquinol  by  sulphurous  acid.      Monochloroquinol 

and  qninone  tetrachloride  under  similar  conditions  yield  trichloro- 

quinol.  W.  J.  P. 

Formation  of  Tetrachloroquinone  from  Hexachlorophenol. 

By  Etienne  Bakkal  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1894,  [3],  11,  705—710).— 
a-Hexachlorophenol  is  hydrolysed  by  water  or  acids  into  tetrachloro- 
quinone and  pentachlorophenol,  but  is  converted  by  chromic  acid 
into  the  latter  substance  alone.  When  heated  with  water  for 
24  hours  at  ]60 — 165°,  carbonic  anhydride  is  liberated,  and  after  tiie 
pentachlorophenol  and  unchanged  hexachlorophenol  have  been  dis- 
solved out  with  light  petroleum,  the  residual  tetrachloroquinone 
merely  requires  to  be  washed  with  water.  The  yield  is  not  large, 
but  the  product  is  very  pure.  A  quantitative  yield  is  obtained  by 
heating  the  well-powdered  substance  with  live  or  six  times  its  weight 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  water. 
The  product  is  washed  with  water,  and  dried  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, no  organic  bye-products  being  formed.  Jx.  W. 

Action  of  Alkalis  on  Brominated  Derivatives  of  Phloro- 
glucinol.  By  Josef  Heezig  and  J.  Pollak  (Monatsh.,  1894,  15,  700 
— 704). — In  contrast  to  the  behaviour  of  tribromophloroglucinol, 
the  true  bromo-compounds  of  phloroglucinol  derivatives,  such  as 
tribromodiethylphloroglucinol  (m.  p.  62 — 64°)  and  tribromotriethyl- 
phloroglucinol  (m.  p.  102 — 104°),  are  perfectly  stable  in  presence  of 
boiling  solutions  of  caustic  alkalis.  Tribromotriethylphloroglucinol, 
when  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  alcoholic  potash  at  14U°,  loses  no 
bromine,  biit  is  converted  into  tribromodiethylphloroglucinol.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  phloroglucide,  C12H10O5  ■+■  2H2O,  is  formed 
as  a  bye-product  in  the  preparation  of  diethylphloroglucinol  (com- 
pare Will  and  Albrecht,  Ber.,  17,  2008).  G.  T.  M. 

Paramidobenzylic  Alcohol.  By  Otto  Fischer  and  Gustav 
Fischer  (Ber.,  1805,  28,  879—881  ;  compare  Abstr.,  1891,  695).— 
The  substance  obtained  after  reducing  paranitrobenzylic  acetate  with 
stannous  chloride,  and  removal  of  the  tin  by  hydrogen  suljiliide,  is 
.shown  to  be  diparamidobenzylic  sulphide,  CuHisNzS,  and  not  par- 
amidobenzylic alcohol.  The  pure  substance  melts  at  104 — 1U5°,  and 
not  at  95°  as  previously  stated.  Its  formation  is  due  to  the  action  of 
the  hydrogen  sulphide  on  the  amido-alcohol  which  is  first  formed.  It 
forms  a  hydrochloride,  CuHi6N2S,2HCl,  and  a  hydrobromide, 

CuHieN2S,2HBr. 

Paramidobenzylic  alcohol  may  be  obtained  by  reducing  a  neutral 
solution  of  the  nitro-alcohol  with  zinc  dust.  It  forms  large,  colour- 
less plates,  melts  at  65°,  and   readily  reacts  with   aldehydes  forming 
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condensation  products.  The  boizi/lidme  compound  crystallises  in 
yellowish  plates  melting  at  67 — 6S°. 

o-IIi/dnKvi/benzi/lidoieamiduhoizulic  alcohol,  from  salicylaldehyde 
and  the  aniido-alcohol,  forms  g-olden  plates  and  melts  at  155°. 

Bt'iizoylnmidoboiztjlic  alcolud  forms  colourless  crystals  and  melts  afe 
150—151°. 

The  amido-alcoliol  may  readily  be  converted  into  diparamido- 
benzylic  sulphide  by  saturating  an  acidified  solution  of  the  alcohol 
with  hydrogen  sulphide.  J.  J.  S. 

Reduction  of  Nitrobenzylic  Chloride.  By  Ono  Dimhotii  and 
JOHAX.NKS  TiiiKi.K  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  914 — 916). — When  ortho-  and  para- 
nitrobenzylic  chlorides  are  reduced  with  stannous  chloride  at  low  tem- 
peratures, and  the  product  treated  with  hydi'ogen  sulphide,  they  yield 
the  corresponding  dianiidobenzylic  sulphides ;  the  oi'thu-compound 
has  been  described  by  Jahoda  and  also  by  Gabriel  (this  vol.,  i,  19U)  ; 
the  para-derivative  is  identical  with  the  "  pai-amidobenzylic  alcohol" 
prepared  bj  O.  and  G.  Fischer  (Abstr.,  1891,  695,  and  preceding 
abstract).  Both  compounds  readily  lose  hydrogen  sulphide  when 
treated  with  salts  of  the  heavy  metals.  The  nature  of  the  action 
by  which  the  sulphides  are  formed  is  not  understood ;  probably"  the 

intermediate  compounds  CeH^^  i  ,  "  fCH-. :  NH  =  1:4  and  1  :  2]  are 

NH 

first  produced ;  it  is  improbable  that  the  chlorides,  acetates,  or 
alcohols  directly  condense  witli  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  direct  experi- 
ments with  orthamidobenzylic  alcohol  and  orthamidobenzylic  chloride 
confirm  this.  J.  B.  T. 

Cyaphenine ;  Substituted  Benzonitriles.  By  Adolph  Glaus 
(/.  /■/•.  Clam.,  Ls95,  [2],  51,  399—414). — Trinitrocyaphenine  crystal- 
lises in  small  needles,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  all  ordinary  solvents. 
It  melts  and  decomposes  between  250"  and  260^  ;  unlike  cyaphenine, 
it  is  vei'y  easily  hydrol^sed,  metanitroben/.oic  acid  being  produced. 

Attempts  to  polymerise  the  nitrobenzonitriles  by  treating  them 
with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  failed,  a  more  deeply-seated  i-eactioa 
occurring  in  each  case,  and  a  study  of  the  polymerisation  of  benzo- 
nitrile  it.self  by  this  method  showed  that  the  highest  yield  was  10 
per  cent,  of  cyaphenine. 

^letanitrobenzonitrile  yieldi  mctanitrobenzamide  when  warmed 
with  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  amide  melts  at  143°  and  boils  at  310 — 315°  ; 
its  crystal lographical  measurements  are  given.  When  the  nitrile  i.*; 
treated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  dimetanitrohenzoylimide, 
(N0/G6Hi'G0)..NlI,  which  crystallises  in  colourless  tablets,  and 
usually  melts  at  199',  but  at  120'  when  ifc  is  kept  at  this  temperaturc- 
for  a  long  time,  and  at  80'  when  allowed  to  solidify  again  ;  it  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  except  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  in  acetone  ;  its 
crystallogi'aphical  measurements  are  <iiven. 

With  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  j)aranitrobenzonitrile  behaves  simi- 
larly to  the  meta-derivative,  but  with  the  fuming  acid  it  suffers  a 
more  deeply-seated  change,  the  nature  of  which  was  not  determined. 
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Orthonitrobenzonitrile  is  more  easily  attacked  by  sulphuric  acid 
•than  are  its  isomerides,  and  the  change  which  occurs  is  of  a  complex 
■character.  By  using  an  acid  of  sp.  gr.  IG  the  nitrile  can  be  con- 
verted into  orthonitrobenzamide,  which  melts  at  174°  and  distils 
unchanged  at  317°. 

Sodium  is  practically  without  action  on  metanitrobenzonitrile  in 
ether;  similarly,  this  nitrile  is  remarkably  stable  towards  nitrating 
agents  and  bromine.  Attempts  to  polymerise  the  halogen-benzo- 
uitriles  have  also  failed. 

It  is  already  known  that  the  presence  of  a  nitro-gi'oup  in  the  ortho- 
or  para-position  relatively  to  the  amido-group  of  a  substituted  aniline 
renders  diazotisation  of  the  compound  difficult,  and  that  pentabrom- 
aniline  is  not  susceptible  of  diazotisation  ;  since,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
symmetrical  trihalogen- anilines  do  not  show  this  difficulty,  it  is  surpris- 
ing to  find  that  2:3:5:  6-tetrahromaniline  behaves  like  pentabrom- 
aniline  towards  diazotising  agents.  This  tetrabromaniline  was  pre- 
pared by  reducing  tetrabromonitmhejizene,  [NO2 :  Br^  =  1:2:3:5:6], 
which  crystallises  in  small,  colourless  laminae,  and  melts  at  168°; 
the  aniline  forms  colourless  needles,  melts  at  130°,  and  yields 
bromauil  by  oxidation. 

The  author  concludes  with  some  remai'ks  on  the  mechanism  of  the 
hydrolysis  of  nitriles  into  acids,  a  reaction  which,  he  believes,  occurs 
in  two  stages — the  formation  of  an  amide  and  the  hydrolysis  of  this 
(^compare  Sudborough,  Proc,  1895,  74).  A.  G.  B. 

Hydrolysis  of  Aromatic  Nitriles.  By  Johx  C.  Caix  (Ber.,  1895, 
28,  9t)7— yG9).— Dinitrodurene,  CMei(N0,).2  [NO,  :  NO2  =1:4], 
is  obtained  by  nitrating  durene  at  15°  in  presence  of  a  large  excess 
of  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  In  addition  to  diamidodurene,  which 
melts  at  149°,  reduction  Avith  zinc  dust  and  glacial  acetic  acid  gives 
rise  to  amidonitrodurene,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellow 
needles  and  melts  at  158 — 159°.  This  is  converted  by  means  of  the 
Sandmeyer  reaction  into  the  nitrile  of  nitrodurenecarboxylic  acid, 
which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  white  needles  and  melts  at  160°. 
Attempts  to  hydi^olyse  the  nitrile  with  hydrochloric  acid  have  not 
hitherto  been  successful,  although  an  acid  substance  melting  at  105° 
has  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  soda.  M.  0.  F. 

Reduction  of  Amidonitriles.  By  Attiluo  Pctrgotti  (Gazzetta, 
1894,  24,  ii,  427 — 431). — On  reducing  the  amidonitrile  prepared 
from  the  cyanhydrin  of  benzaldehyde  with  zinc  dnst  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  base  is  obtained  ;  the  analyses  of  the  platinochloride  and  of  the 
benzoyl  derivative  point  to  its  being  phenylethylenediamine, 

NH/CHPh-CHo-NH.. 

The  investigation  is  being  continued.  ^^  •  J-  !*• 

Action  of   Thionylaniline   on  the  Xylylenediamines.      By 

Pkz.    DiJRixa   {Ber.,   1895,    28,    6uO— 608). — The    xvlylenediamines, 
C6Hi(CH./XH,)o,     react     with     thior.ylaniline,     SOiXPh,     yielding 
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ammonia  and  aniline  and  a  precipitate  which  consists  of  the  thio- 
sulphate  and  trithionate  of  the  diamine,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  and 
araidotolualdehyde,  CHO-CsHi'CH/NH^,  which  is  insoluble.  In  the 
1  :  2-series  this  precipitate  is  entirely  soluble  in  water,  and  contains  no 

amidotolualdehyde,  but   dihydroisoindole,   C6Hi<^pTT">NH,  instead, 

and  diamine  sulphate  in  place  of  thiosulphate.  With  sulphurous 
anhydride,  the  diamines,  in  ethereal  solution,  yield  dithionamic  acids, 
C6H4(CH2-NH-SO,H)3  ;  but  these,  especially  the  1  :  2-derivativo, 
readily  lose  SO2,  forming  the  monothionamic  acids, 

NHs-CHa-CeHi-CHs-NH-SO.H, 

which  yield  crystalline  compounds  with  beuzaldehyde  (1  raol.). 

The  phenylhydrazuacs  of  1  :  3-  and  1  :  ^-amidotolualdehyde  aiv 
yellow,  and  melt  respectively  at  253°  and  278°.  The  other  substances 
are  white  and,  so  far  as  their  behaviour  when  heated  is  described, 
either  do  not  melt  or  are  decomposed.  C.  F.  B. 

Action  of  Orthohydroxybenzylic  Alcohol  (Saligenin)  on 
Aromatic  Diamines.  By  Carl  Paal  and  H.  Ri:cKLEnEN  (Ber., 
1895,  28,  Ool— 936;  compare  C.  Paal  and  H.  Senninger,  Abstr., 
1894,  i,  450). — Primary  diamines  behave  as  monamines  towards  this 
alcohol,  condensing  with  it  to  products  of  the  type 

OH-CsHi-CH.-NHR. 

These  are  rather  unstable,  crystalline  substances,  which  decompose 
soon  after  melting,  and  are   both  phenolic  and  basic  in   character. 
The  solutions  in  mineral   acids  give  a  blue  thionine  reaction  with 
hydi-ogen  sulphide  and  ferric  chloride. 
Orthohydroxybenzylorthophenylenediamine, 

OH-CcHrCHa-NH-CoHi-NHj, 

crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellowish,  concentrically  grouped  needles, 
and  melts  at  157°.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  or  light  petro- 
leum, easily  in  the  other  usual  solvents,  and  in  acids  and  alkalis  ;  the 
acid  solutions  give  a.  red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  The 
diacetyl  compound,  OAc'CsHrCHa'NH'CJIi'iS'HAc,  fiom  the  base  and 
the  boiling  acid  or  cold  anhydride,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  white 
needles,  and  melts  at  IG2^ ;  it  is  slowly  hydrolysed  by  acids  and 
alkalis.  The  Iriacelyl  derivative,  obtained  by  acting  on  the  base  with 
boiling  acetic  anhydride,  forms  colourless,  well-detined  crystals,  and 
melts  at  133°;  it  is  insoluble  in  alkalis  and  dilute  acids,  but  is  slowly 
hydrolysed  by  bf)iling  alkalis.  Orthohydroxybenzylorthotoli/leiiediamine, 
OH-CeH.-CH^-NH-CcH^Me-NHj  [NH  :  NH^  :  Me  =  1  :  2  :  4  or  1  :  2  :  5], 
crystallises  in  small,  felted  needles,  and  melts  at  167°.  Ortkohydroxy- 
benzylparaphenylenediamine  is  very  unstable  in  presence  of  water.  It 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small,  yellow,  concentrically  grouped 
needles,  and  melts  at  119°.  Jn.  W. 
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Benzenylamidothiophenol.  By  Ernest  Naegeli  (Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.,  1894,  [3],  11,  893— 807).— Benzenylamidothiophenol, 

CPh<^>CeH„ 

from  benzanilide  and  sulphur,  melts  at  113°  (uncorr.)  ;  (compare 
Hofmann,  Ber.,  12,  2360,  and  13,  1236).  The  mononitro-derivative 
melts  at  188°,  and  on  fusion  with  potash  yields  paranitrobenzoic 
acid;  the  nitro-group  is  therefore  in  the  para-position  relatively  to  the 
benzylic  carbon.  Jn.  W. 

Mixed  Amidines  and  Tautomerism.  By  Hans  v.  Pechmann 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  869—879;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  452  and  457).— 
In  previous  papers,  the  author  has  shown  that  mixed  phenyltolyl- 
formazyls,  C,H,-^:N-CR:N"-NHPh  and  Ph-NIN-CRiNH-CTH;,  are 
identical,  so  far  as  regards  their  physical  and  chemical  properties. 
In  the  present  papei",  it  is  shown  that  mixed  amidines  and  diazoamido- 
compounds  also  exist  in  only  one  form,  even  when  prepared  by 
different  methods,  but  that  they  can  give  isomeric  ethyl  and  benzoyl 
derivatives. 

Phenylparatolylbenzenylam'idme,  PhN'.CPh-NH'CTHy  or 

CvH/NICPh-NHPh, 

whether  prepared  from  benzanilide  and  toluidine  or  from  benzotolu- 
idide  and  aniline,  has  the  same  properties,  melts  at  132 — 133°,  and 
forms  a  benzoyl  derivative  which  melts  at  142^  and  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  ether  and  alcohol. 

JEthylparatolylamidophemjlheiizenylimidi)ie,  PhNlCPh'NEt'CvHv,  was 
prepared  by  acting  on  benzaniline  with  phosphoric  chloride,  and  then 
treating  the  product  with  ethylparatoluidine.  The  base  forms  large, 
flat,  six-sided  prisms,  and  melts  at  102°.     The  iodide  melts  at  226°. 

Hthylphenylamidoparatolylhenzenijlimidine,  C7H7*N.*CPh'NEtPh,  ob- 
tained from  benzotoluidide,  phosphoric  chloride,  and  ethylaniline, 
melts  at  117°,  and  forms  an  iodide  which  melts  at  226°.  A  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  the  two  ethyl  bases  melts  at  86°. 

When  the  phenylpai'atolylbenzenylamidine,  prepared  by  the  two 
methods  already  given,  was  treated  with  ethylic  iodide,  a  base  was 
obtained  in  both  cases,  which  melted  at  'SQ'^,  and  was  shown  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  two  ethylimidines  (m.  p.  102°  and  117°). 

Phenylparatolylethenylamidhie,  prepared  from  thioacetanilide  and 
paratoluidine  hydrochloride  and  also  from  parathioacetotoluidide  and 
aniline  hydrochloride,  crystallises  in  plates  which  melt  at  82 — 83 \ 
It  yields  a  picrate,  melting  at  146 — 147°,  and  a  benzoyl  derivative, 
melting  at  96 — 97°.  The  latter  is  probably  a  mixture  of  the  two 
possible  isomerides,  as,  when  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  yields  both  benzanilide  and  benzotoluidide. 

Diazoamidobenzenetoluene,  prepared  from  diazobenzene  and 
toluidine  and  also  from  diazotoluene  and  aniline,  yields  only  a  single 
acetyl  derivative,  diazobenzeneparaacetotoluidide,  PhNiN'^Ac'CvH;. 
This  base  melts  at  140°,  and,  when  decomposed  by  acids,  yields  aceto- 
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toluidide,  bnt   no  trace  of   acetanilide.      The  corresponding  benzoyl 
derivative,  PhN:X-NBz-C;H:,  melts  at  124—125'',  and,  when  treated 
with  acids,  yields  benzotoluidide,  but  not  benzanilide. 
The  author  argues  that  substances  of  the  general  type 

xhy-r"':nx  and  X  jr:R'"-XHX, 

where  R'"  =  X  (diazoamido  compounds),  CH  (amidines)  or  XiCH-X 
{formazyl  compounds),  really  exist  in  one  form  only,  and  that  there- 
fore the  above  formulas  cannot  represent  the  structure  of  the  mole- 
cule. J-  J-   ^• 

Stereoisomeric  Diazocyanides.  By  Arthur  Hantzsch  and  Otto 
W.  ScHULZE  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  666— 676).— The  cyano-derivatives  of 
the  diazo-series  hitherto  known  are  additive  compounds  of  the  general 
formula  li-Xo-CX,HCX,  which  are  prepared  by  adding  a  diazotised 
solution  of  the  base  to  an  excess  of  a  well-cooled  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide.  Diazobenzene  cyanide  hydrocyanide,  PhXj-CX.HCX,  has 
already  been  described  by  Gabriel ;  it  crystallises  in  pale  yellow 
needles,  and  melts  at  70'. 

Paraclilorodiazolenzene  cyanide  hydrocyanide,  CeH^Cl-Xo'CXjHCX, 
forms  light  brown  needles  melting  at  103^,  whilst  the  corresponding 
paranitrodiazohenzene  cyanide  hydrocyanide  crj'stallises  in  orange- 
coloured  needles  and  melts  at  126°.  These  compounds  do  not  react 
with  R-salt  to  form  colouring  matters. 

"When  a  slight  excess  of  potassium  cyanide  solution  is  added  to  a 
well-cooled  diazo-solution,  true  diazocyanides  are  formed.  These 
exist  in  two  modifications,  the  relations  between  which  have  led  the 
author  to  consider  them  as  being  stereoisomeric,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  syn-  and  anti-diazosulphonates. 

p  fT  CM.'V' 

Syn-chlorodiazohenzene  cyanide,  'l,  is  obtained,  when  the  re- 

actiou  is  carried  out  at  a  temperature  below  —5",  in  slender,  yellow 
needles  melting  at  29°.  It  can  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol 
below  0'  and  precipitating  with  ice-cold  water.  At  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, its  alcoholic  solution  deposits  the  stereoisomeride  of  higher 

meltinsr  point.     Anfi-chlorodiazobcnzene  cuanide,  'i  ^,^,  forms 

of  J  >  X-CX 

yellow  needles  or  brown  prisms  melting  at  105 — 106°,  and  is  obtained 
by  the  reaction  between  potassium  cyanide  and  the  diazo-salt  when  the 
solution  is  not  well  cooled.  The  anti-cyanide  is  also  produced  when 
the  syn-compound  is  preserved  in  the  dry  state.  Both  the  compounds 
are  volatile  with  steam  and  insoluble  in  water.  The  behaviour  of  the 
two  isomerides  with  finely  divided  copper,  prepared  by  Gatterraann's 
method,  is  characteristically  different.  AVhen  the  syn-form  is  added 
to  the  powder  mixed  with  water  and  a  little  alcohol,  a  vcrj'  violent 
evolution  of  nitrogen,  accompanied  by  small  explosions,  occurs,  para- 
chlorobenzonitrile,  which  melts  at  92^,  being  produced.  The  anti- 
cyanide,  on  the  other  hand,  undergoes  no  change,  and,  when  the 
mixture  is  heated,  simply  volatilises  with  the  steam.  The  syn- 
derivative  also  appears  to  form  metallic  double  cyanides  much  more 
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readily  than  the  anti-form.  The  syn-cyanide  readily  gives  an  azo- 
colouring  niattcr  with  /3-naphthol  in  alcoholic  solution,  even  in  the 
absence  of  alkali,  the  product  being  identical  with  that  obtained  from 
the  corresponding  chloride.  It  also  reacts  in  the  usual  way  with 
R-salt,  whilst  the  anti-cyanide  does  not  yield  colouring  matters  by 
either  of  these  reactions.  The  syn-cyanide  is  converted  by  the  action 
of  aqueous  alkalis  into  an  additive  product,  which  will  be  described 
in  a  subsequent  communication. 

Syn-nitrodlazohenzene  cyanide  is  obtained  at  temperatures  below 
—  5°,  and  forms  a  yellowish-brown,  microcrystalline  precipitate, 
melting  at  28 — 29'.  It  is  still  less  stable  than  the  correspondiuo- 
chlorinated  derivative,  and  rapidly  passes  into  the  anti-modification. 

Anti-nitrodiazohenzene  cyanide  forms  red  needles,  melting  at  Q'o^,  and 
is  remarkably  stable.  These  two  substances  closely  resemble  the 
chloro-derivatives  described  above.  With  copper  powder,  the  svn- 
compound  at  once  yields  paranitrobenzonitrile,  whilst  the  anti-form 
is  not  altered.  The  syn-modification  readily  forms  colouring  matters, 
whilst  the  anti-form  reacts  with  /3-naphthol  and  R-salt  in  a  charac- 
teristically diiferent  manner.  The  syn-derivativea  both  explode  when 
heated,  whilst  the  anti-compounds  do  not. 

The  author  rejects  the  formula  ISTiNR-CX  for  one  of  the  isomerides 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  probability  that  such  a  substance  would  so 
readil}"  undergo  molecular  change,  and  because  the  sub.stance  in 
question  differs  so  markedly  from  the  substituted  ammonium  cyanides, 
which  possess  the  same  grouping,  but  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and 
decomposed  by  carbonic  anhydride,  whilst  the  diazo-cyanides  are- 
insoluble  in  water  and  ai'e  not  decomposed  by  carbonic  anhydride. 

A.  H. 

Constitution  of  ttie  Normal  Diazo-compounds  and  of  the 
Diazohalogen  Salts.     By  Arthur  Hantzsch  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  Q7Q — 

687). — The  author  discusses  the  recently  proposed  formula  R'N^"^^ 

for  the  unstable  series  of  compounds  whicli  are  isomeric  with  the  true- 
diazo-compounds.  The  nature  of  the  tetrazolium  compounds  and  of 
the  substituted  ammonium  compounds,  both  of  which  contain  a 
pentad  nitrogen  atom,  is  urged  against  this  interpretation  of  the 
relations  between  the  two  isomeric  series.  The  complicated  nature 
of  the  change  from  the  unstable  to  the  stable  form,  which  actually 
goes  on  with  extreme  readiness  and  without  the  intervention  of  other 
substances,  points  in  the  same  direction,  as  does  also  the  formation  of 

ring  compounds  of  the  type  C6H4<[^^X  from  normal  diazo-hydrox- 

ides  without  the  sacrifice  of  their  typical  reactions. 

The  author  considers  that  the  halogen  salts  of  the  diazo-compounds 
must  have  a  different  constitution  in  the  solid  state  from  that  which 
they  have  in  aqueous  solution. 

The  solid  salts  undergo  gradual  decomposition  into  nitrogen  and 
the  corresponding  substituted  hydrocarbon,  when  preserved  at  tem- 
peratures at  which  the  solutions  are  quite  unaltered.  This  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  case  of  halogen-substituted  diazo-salts. 

VOL.  Lxvm.  i.  2  c 
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Diiododiazobeiizeiie  chloride  foi-ras  a  lemon-vellow  mass,  Avliich  yields 
a  neutral  solution  with  water;  this  may  be  preserved  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  althouofh  the  solid  salt  decomposes  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  in  the  course  of  about  48  hours,  into  nitrogen  and 
diiodochlorobenzene.  TrichJorvdiazohenzene  chloride  forms  colourless 
prisms,  and  its  aqueous  solution  is  neutral.  When  the  solid  sub- 
stance is  exposed  to  sanli<rht,  it  decomposes  into  nitrogen  and 
tetrachlorobenzene ;  this  decomposition  only  proceeds  very  slowly  in 
the  dark.  Tribromodiazohenzene  bromide  behaves  in  a  precisely  similar 
manner.  With  well-cooled  aqueous  potassium  iodide,  the  diazo- 
benzene  salts  give  precipitates  which  probably  consist  of  the  corre- 
sponding iodides,  although  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  isolate 
them  ill  the  pure  stat.'.  Diiododiazohenzene  iodide  is  thus  foi-med  as 
a  red,  microcrystalline  precipitate,  which  explodes  in  the  dry  state 
when  touched.  A  solution  of  diiododiazobenzene  chloride  in  water  is 
quite  stable,  but,  when  potassium  iodide  is  added,  the  diazo-iodide  is 
precipitated,  and  at  once  decomposes  quantitatively  into  nitrogen  and 
triiodobenzene. 

The  aqueous  solutions  of  these  halogen-substituted  diazo-salts,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  remarkably  stable.  Trichlorodiazobenzene 
chloride,  for  example,  may  be  boiled  with  water,  or  even  with  a 
mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  without  undergoing  any 
alteration,  although  the  solution  gives  all  the  other  typical  diazo- 
reactions.  This  is  to  be  explairied,  according  to  the  author,  by  the 
supposition  that  the  syn-diazo-salt,  when  dissolved  in  water,  combines 

^    Ph-N 
with  a  molecule  of  water  and  passes  into  the  compound  „_  M  ^,^  ' 

^  HO-IS.HCl 

which  may  therefore  be  called  the  hydrochloride  of  .syn-diazobenzene 
hydroxide. 

On  boiling  with  water,  the  hydrochloi'ic  acid  is  removed,  and  the 
t^-pical  syn-diazo-decoraposition  takes  place,  nitrogen  being  evolved 
and  phenol  formed.  From  this  compound  are  also  formed  the  various 
primary  unstable  syn-derivatives,  which  are  all  produced  in  the 
presence  of  alkaline  substances,  by  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  is 
removed.  A.  H. 

Diazo-compounds.  By  Elgkx  Bamukhger  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  826 — 
837). — In  the  change  of  an  isodiazo-compound,  OH*N!NR,  into  one 
of  the  normal  constitution,  N:NR*OH,  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid,  nitrous  acid  is  liberated,  and  can  be  detected  by  blowing  a 
current  of  aii  through  the  solution  in  which  the  change  is  going  on, 
and  then  through  an  acid  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  starch. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  change  consists  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  isodiazo-hydroxide  into  a  base  and  nitrous  arid,  which 
then  react  in  the  presence  of  acid  to  form  the  normal  diazo-salt. 
Nitruus  acid  was  detected  in  this  way  with  paranitroisodiazobenzene, 
isodiazobenzene,  orthonitroisodiazobenzene,  and  metanitroparaiso- 
diazotoluene. 

It  ajjpears  tliat  the  isodiazo-hydroxide,  which  contains  triad  nitrogen, 
is  jiro  luced  when  a  free  base  (containing  triad  nitrogen)  is  acted  on 
by  nitrous  acid  ;  usually,  this  at  once  combines  with  a  second  mole- 
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cu^e  of  the  base  to  form  a  diazoaraido-compound.  When  the  base  is 
present  as  a  salt,  containing  pentad  nitrogen,  tlie  normal  diazo-salt, 
which  also  contains  pentad  nitrogen,  is  produced. 

The  constitution  of  the  diazo-ethers  must  be  considered  as  still 
doubtful. 

Griess  appears  to  have  had  both  i.sodiazo-compounds  and  bisdiazo- 
amido-compounds  under  his  observation  during  liis  researches  on  the 
diiizo-compounds.  The  substance  described  by  Griess  as  parabromo- 
diazobenzene  potassium  is,  in  reality,  the  iso-salt,  and,  ■when  it  is 
oxidised  with  potassium  ferricyanide,  yields  parabromodiazobeuzolic 
acid.  The  "  diazobromobenzene,"  obtained  by  Griess  from  the  potas- 
sium salt  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  is  the  free  isobromodiazobenzene 
hydroxide,  and  was  considered  by  Griess  to  be  identical  with  another 
substance  which  he  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  aqueous  potash 
on  parabromodiazobenzene  nitrate  solution.  The  product  of  this  last 
reaction  is,  in  reality,  bisparabromodiazobenzeneparabromanilide, 
Ce  UiBr-Na-XCeHiBr-Xo-CHiBr. 

The  power  of  preyenting  or  greatly  diminishing  the  formation  of 
colouring  matters  from  normal  diazo-compounds,  phenols,  &c.,  which 
is  possessed  by  strong  acids,  is  shared  by  concentrated  alkalis.  In 
both  cases  the  formation  of  colouring  matter  proceeds  as  usual  after 
dilution. 

The  author  also  replies  to  the  criticism  of  Hantzsch  (this  vol.,  i,  349), 

explaining  that,  in  his  view,  the  so-called  '"ring"  diazo-compounds, 

N"X 
of   the  type    C6H,<:^qA^   >0,  must   now  be   considered  to  have   the 

'•normal  "  structure,  CeH,/    ^0. 

^SO.,  A.  H. 

Isomerism  in  the  Azo-series.  By  Eugex  Bamberger  (Ber.,  1895, 
28,  837 — 854). — Numei-ous  diazoamido-compounds  have  been  pre- 
pared from  the  normal-  and  iso-diazo- derivatives,  and  in  every  case 
it  has  been  found  that  the  two  products  are  identical.  Paranitro- 
diazoamidobenzene  has  been  previously  described.  Paranitrodiazo- 
amidotoluene  melts  at  158'5 — 161o^  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  two 
distinct  furms,  thick,  garnet-red,  lustrous  prisms,  or  slender,  golden- 
ytUow,  silky  needles  Both  of  these  forms  melt  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, and  can  be  converted  the  one  into  the  other  by  recrystallisa- 
tiou.  Faranitrodiazoamidomesitylene  crystallises  in  golden-yellow,  silky 
needles,  and  melts  at  135 — 136°  when  rapidly  heated,  at  133'  when 
slowly  heated.  Paranitrodiphenylbuzylene,  NOo-CeHi'XIISr'NH-XHPh. 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phenylhydrazine  on  paranitrodiazo-  or 
paranitroisodiazo-benzene  nitrate,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
dark,  reddish-brown  needles,  but  from  light  petroleum  in  small, 
orange-yellow  needles,  both  forms  melting  at  104*5°  (compare  Curtius, 
Abstr.,1893,  i,  463). 

Paranitrodiazoamidopiperidine  has  been  previously  described.  The 
first  product  of  the  action  of  piperidine  on  the  isodiazo-com pound  is 
the  piperidine  salt  oi  paranitioisodiazohenzene  hydroxide,  which  crystal- 
lises in  lemon-vellow  plates,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  102 — 103°. 

z  c  -1 
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In  the  azo-series,  flie  relations  are  not  quite  so  simple.  Pava- 
nitrophenylazo-a-iiaphthylaniiiie  and  paranitroplienj-lazodimcthjl- 
aniline,  ■which  have  been  previously  deseribed,  may  be  prepared 
either  from  the  normal-  or  iso-diazo-compound.  Faranifrophenylazo- 
diethi/Iaiiiliuc  cr^'stallises  from  benzene  in  dark,  steel-blue,  lustrous 
needles,  and  from  alcohol  in  reddish-brown  plates  with  a  bronze 
lustre ;  both  forms  melt  at  151°.  Paranitrophenyla:todlmothylortlio- 
toluidine,  prepared  from  the  normal  compound,  crystallises  in 
bro"wnish-red  plates  with  a  bronze  lustre,  and  melts  at  121 — 122°. 
It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  prepare  a  crystalline  colouring- 
matter  from  paranitroisodiazobenzene  hydroxide.  Paranitrophenyl- 
azomonomethylaniline,  prepared  from  the  normal  diazo-salt  (Abstr., 
1888,  271),  forms  orange-red  needles  or  plates,  melting  at  183°. 
AVhen  prepared  from  paranitroisodiazobenzene  hydroxide,  however,  the 
crystals,  although  identical  in  every  other  respect  with  those  of  the 
compound  obtained  from  the  normal  diazo-salt,  differ  by  having  a 
golden-yellow  colour.  The  two  forms  retain  their  characteristic 
colours  on  recrystallisation,  but  the  orange-red  compound  yields  a 
yellow  product  when  it  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  hydro- 
chloride separated  and  decomposed  by  ice-cold  ammonia,  and  the 
red,  fiocculent  precipitate  recrystallised  three  times.  The  nature  of 
the  relation  between  the  two  forms  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
ParanitrophenyJazoethyla7iiUne  exhibits  similar  relations.  The  colour- 
ing matter  from  the  normal  diazo-salt  melts  at  114 — ^115°  and 
crystallises  in  orange-red,  lustrous  needles,  whilst  the  derivative  of 
the  isddiazo-compound  forms  golden-yellow  needles  of  the  same 
melting  point.  Paranitrophenj'lazophenol  has  been  previously  de- 
scribed, and  may  be  obtained  either  from  the  normal-  or  the  iso-diazo- 
compound. 

The  same  is  true  of  paranitrophenylazo-orthocresol,  which  forms 
yellowish-brown  clusters  melting  at  200 — 201°,  and  of  parnnitro- 
phenylazometacresol,  which  crystallises  from  toluene  in  violet-brown 
needles,  with  a  bronze  lustre,  and  from  alcohol  in  long,  orange-red, 
matted  needles,  melting  at  1G25 — 163'5°. 

a-Naphthol  yields  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  dei-ivatives,  both  with 
the  normal-  and  the  iso-diazo-compound  of  paranitraniline.  The  a-com- 
pound  crystallises  in  dark  brownish-red  needles,  which  have  a  very 
proiionnced,  steel-bine,  surface  lustre;  it  melts  at  277 — 279°,  and 
decomposes  at  about  290°.  The  .sodium  salt  forms  greenish- brown 
needl(  s  with  a  bronze  lustre.  The  isomeric  fB-coinpound  forms  long, 
brick-rc'l,  matted  needles,  which  have  a  green,  metallic  lustre;  it 
melts  at  234 — 235°  and  decomposes  at  255 — 260°.  It  is  more  soluble 
than  the  a-compound  in  boiling  amylic  alcohol  or  xylene,  by  means  of 
which  the  two  forms  may  be  separated.  The  sodiuui  salt  crystallises  iu 
greenish-black,  matted  needle.".  The  a-compound  is  always  the  chief 
product  when  the  normal  nitrodiazobenzene  salt  is  used,  whilst  the 
proportion  of  the  two  forms  obtained  from  the  i.sodiazo-compound 
depen  .8  on  the  solvent  employed,  alcohol  favouring  the  formation  of 
the  a-eotiipound,  benzene  that  of  the  /3-compoand.  Attemjjts  to 
convert  one  of  the  compounds  into  the  other  have,  so  far,  failed. 
The  two  compounds  yield  distinct  acetates  when  heated  with  act-tic 
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anliydriile  or  cliloiide.  Tlie  a-accfafc  melts  at  165 — 166°,  and 
crystallises  in  rnbj-red  needles  with  a  steel-blue  surface  kistre.  The 
/3-acefate  crystallises  in  brick-red  needles  and  melts  at  IVO'S*^. 

The  two  isomeric  compounds  may  also  be  prepared  from  paranitro- 
diazobenzene  methyl  ether,  the  /:}-compound  being  exclusively  formed 
wlien  benzene  is  iised  as  the  solvent,  whilst,  when  alcohol  is  employed, 
the  product  consists  entirely  of  the  a-compound. 

/:^-Naphthol  only  yields  one  azo-compound  when  treated  either  with 
the  normal  or  the  iso-diazo-derivative  of  paranitraniline.  Similar  iso- 
meric derivatives  have  also  been  obtained  from  a-naphthol  by  the  action 
of  the  diazo-derivatives  of  paranitro-orthotoluidine.  The  a.-compowid 
forms  violet-brown  needles,  with  a  steel-blue  surface  lustre,  melts 
indefinitely,  and  decomposes  sharply  at  247°.  The  acetate  crystallises 
in  dull,  brown  needles,  melting  at  163°.  The  ^-compound  forms  dark 
brick-red,  silky  needles,  and  melts  at  245°.  When  pressed  on  a 
porous  plate,  it  exhibits  a  green,  metallic  lustre.  The  ft-acetate 
crystallises  in  brick-red,  lustrous  needles  melting  at  172 — 173°. 

A.  H. 

Parethoxyazobenzene.  By  Eknest  Xaegeli  (Bull.  Soc.  CHm.,  1894, 
[3],  11;  897 — 898). — Parahydroxyazobenzene  is  heated  with  sodium, 
cthoxide  in  alcoholic  solution,  and  the  solution  of  the  sodium  deriva- 
tive thus  formed  boiled  with  ethyiic  iodide  for  some  hours.  On 
removing  the  solvent,  a  quantitative  yield  of  paretho.ryazobenzene, 
OEt'CeHi'NiN'CeHj,  is  obtained  in  very  long,  orange  needles,  having  a 
violet  lustre  ;  it  melts  at  85°,  and  boils  at  325 — 326°.  Jx.  W. 

Halogen  Benzeneazophenols.  By  Johx  T.  Hewitt  (Ber.,  1895, 
28,  799—803). — The  yellow  1  :  2-  and  the  violet  1  :  3-chlorobenzene- 
uzophenols  previously  described  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  123)  are  notisomerides 
of  the  red  and  yellow  varieties,  but  owe  their  different  colour  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  crystallised  with  ^HoO.  From  1  :  2-chlorobeuzene- 
azophenol,  the  following  derivatives  were  pi'epared  (the  numbers  are 
melting  points);  henzenesulplionate,  yellow  prisms,  74°;  barium  salt, 
yellow  needles,  with  4H20  ;  and  the  j^ellow  viononitroderivative,  158°. 
From  1 :  3-chlorobenzeneazophenol  were  prepared  the  henzenesulplionate, 
yellow  pi-isms,  97°,  and  the  barium  salt,  orange  needles,  with  4H.,0. 

1  :  '•^-Bromohenzeneazophenol,  CtiH4Br*N2'C6H4*OH,  is  obtained  by 
treating  1  :  3-bromodiazobenzene  hydrochloride  with  an  alkaline 
solution  of  phenol ;  it  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellow  plates,  from 
water  in  dark  violet  plates  (containing  ^HoO).  Derivatives  :  acetate, 
lustrous  yellow  plates,  112°;  &e??rooie,  orange  needles,  122°;  sidphcnate, 
orange  plates,  95° ;  barium  salt,  yellow  needles,  Avith  4H;0. 

1 :  '6-  ChJorobenzenenzosalicylic  acid  is  obtained  by  treating  1  :  3-chloro- 
diazobenzene  hydrochloride  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  salicylic  acid  ; 
it  forms  yellow  spherical  cr^'-stalline  aggregates,  melts  at  220 — 221°, 
and  has  no  tendency  to  crystallise  with  water.  C.  F.  B. 

Action  of  Orthonitrobenzylic  Chloride  on  Unsymmetrical 
Hydrazines.      By   Cakl    Paal   and   Feanz    Fkitz  {Ber.,  1895,  28, 
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981—933;   compare  C.  Paal  and  A.  Bodewig,  Abstr.,  1892,  1456).— 

By  acetylatino:  compounds   of  the  type   NO.,-C6H4-CHo-N'H-NR2,  the 

authors  hoped  to  obtain  derivatives  which   would  condense   t;)  ring 
■M- pp 

compounds  of  the  fype  l^~~  "^N-NR,,  bixt  the  basic  properties  of 

the  open  chain  compounds  proved  too  feeble. 

Orfho)ntrohc)i:i/Jdiphe7iy  J  hydrazine,  N02*C6H4'CH2'NH*XPb;,  from 
orthonitrobenzylic  chloride  and  nnsymmetrical  diphenylhydrazine, 
crystallises  fi'om  alcohol  in  red  needles,  and  melts  at  143°.  It  has  no 
basic  properties. 

On  attempting  to  prepare  the  corresponding  methylphenylhydr- 
azine  derivative,  the  only  product  f)btained  was  a  very  small  amount 
of  orthonitrohenzylmethylaniline,  N02*C6H4*CH2'NMePh,  which  was 
probably  formed  from  methylaniline,  produced  by  oxidation  of  un- 
changed methylphenylhydrazine,  as  an  identical  compound  was 
prepared  from  the  former  base.  Orthonitrohenzylmethylaniline 
crystallises  in  large,  resplendent,  red  needles;  it  melts  at  72°,  and 
decomposes  when  distilled.  It  is  only  slightly  basic,  but,  on  reduc- 
tion, yields  an  unstable,  oily  base,  probably  the  corresponding  amido- 
compound.  J\.   W. 

a/3-Diformylphenylhydrazine  and  a/3-Fonnylacetylphenyl- 
hydrazine.  By  Maktix  Fkeund  and  Fritz  Horst  {Ber.,  1895,  28, 
94:4 — 945). — y-lS-Difonnylphenylhydrazine,  is  obtained  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  phenylhydrazine  and  formic  acid  for  seven  hours.  It 
crystalli.ses  from  ether  to  which  alcohol  has  been  added,  and  melts  at 
126°.  It  is  feebly  acid  in  character,  and  is  precipitated  unchanged 
from  the  solution  in  dilute  alkalis ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  cold  foi-mic 
acid,  in  hot  w<itcr,  and  in  warm,  dilute  alcohol,  but  is  only  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  ether,  or  benzene.  When  distilled,  it  under- 
goes decomposition,  carbonic  oxide,  aniline,  phenylic  isocyanide,  and 
/S-forwylphenylhydrazine  being  produced;  the  last-named  substance 
is  also  formed  when  the  diformyl  derivative  is  treated  with  hot, 
aqueous  ammonia. 

o-ft-Formylacetylphenylhydrazine  is  obtained  from  a/3  diformyl- 
phenylhydrazine  by  treatment  with  boiling  acetic  anhydride ;  it 
melts  at  86^,  and  separates  from  liot  water  in  long,  colourless  crystals 
containing  water,  but  this  is  lost  in  the  desiccator.  This  compound 
yields  carbonic  oxide  when  heated  ;  the  action  of  hot,  aqueous  soda 
gives  rise  to /:<-acet3  l[)henylhydrazine.  M.   0.  F. 

Action  of  Hydrazine  Hydrate  on  Phthalic  and  Maleic 
Anhydrides.  By  Tiiiodor  Clrtils  and  H.\ns  A.  Fokusikri-ing  (/. 
pr.  Chew.,  Ib95,  [2],  51,  'il\—\i9%).—Fhthalylhydrazide, 

,,,^   ^CO-NH 

^'^^'<C0iH' 

is  prepared  by  adding  hydrazine  hydrate  (1  mol.)  to  phthalic  an- 
hydride (1  mol.)  dis.«olved  in  alcohol  ;  the  powder  which  separates  is 
evaporated  several  times  with  water,  and  in  this  way  the  several  com- 
pounds of  which  it  consist.?  are  converted  into  the  hydrazide.  It  crystal- 
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lises  in  slender,  colourless  needles,  does  not  melt  at  340°, can  be  sublimed 
at  200°,  and  distils  at  higrher  temperatures.  One  litre  of  boilinor 
watei'  dissolves  1  gram  of  it,  and  boiling  alcohol  dissolves  it  to  some 
extent;  otherwise  it  is  insoluble.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  acid,  and  it 
behaves  as  a  monobasic  acid,  yielding  easily  soluble  alkali  f^alt.'j,  the 
solutions  of   which  give   precipitates   with  the  salts  of  most  of  the 

PO'T^TT 
heavy  metals.     The  potassium,  Ce^i<C.r^^  J^^^  +  ^¥{.20,  sodium,  siluer. 
J  r  ^CO-NK 

barium,  (C8H502N2)2Ba  +  2H2O,  and  calclnm  derivatives  are  described. 
Phtlialylhydi-azide  yields  no  dei-ivaiive  with  benzaldehyde,  and 
neither  acids  nor  alkalis  eliminate  hydrazine  from  it ;  strong  acids  de- 
compose it  with  formation  of  phthalic  acid  ;  bromine  is  without  action 
on  it.  These  facts  show  that  the  compound  is  not  a  hydi-azine,  as, 
indeed,  is  also  evident  from  the  fact  that  v.  Rothenburg  has  prepared 
a  hydrazine  of  this  formula  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  285),  and  finds  that  it 

NH 

melts   at  250°.     The   substance  might  contain  the  group   <^  I        in 

})Iace  of  one  of  the  carbonyl-oxygen  atoms  of  phthalic  anhvdride,  but 

this   possibility   is    negatived,    since   it  yields    no    azo-compnund    on 

treatment  with  mercuric  oxide,  and  does  not  split  up  with  evolution 

of  nitrogen  and  formation  of  phthalide  when  heated  (compare  Abstr., 

1891,  1855). 

CO-N-COMe    . 
Diaceti/lphthali/lhydraziJe,    C6H4<^  I  ,   is    obtained    when 

phthalylhydrazide  is  heated  with  excess  of  acetic  anhydride ;  it  forms 
crystals  which  melt  at  114°. 

PO'T^TT 
Methylphtlialijlhydrazide,  CeHi-*;^         I        ,  from  the  silver  derivative 

and  methylic  iodide,  melts  at  235°, 

Ethylic phthalylhydrazide- acetate,  ^^^^<qq.^.qyI  -QOOW  ''""  '^^'^' 
pared  by  heating  the  anhydrous  potassium  derivative  with  ethylic 
chloracetate  at  160°;  it  crystallises  in  slender,  yellowish  needles, 
melts  above  300°,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol. 
The  corresponding ac/c?  closely  resembles  the  ethylic  salt,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  derivative  of  the  still  unknown  hydrazineacetic  acid 
(see  this  vol.,  i,  332),  but  attempts  to  isolate  the  latter  from  it  have 
failed.     The  ammoniitm  salt  is  described. 

When  an  excess  of  hydrazine  hydrate  (2  mols  )  is  used  in  tLt 
preparation      of      phthalylhydrazide,      hydrazine      pJdhalylhydraztde, 

.1Q.-M-TT 

CbHi<'  I  ,  is  produced;  this  is  a  colourless,  crystalline  powder 

CO'JSr-NaH.,       '  ■>     J  r 

(sometimes  with  4H2O),  and  melts  above  270°  ;  being  a  hydrazine  salt, 

it  yields    benzylideneazine  and  phthalylhydrazide  when   its  aqueous 

solution  is  shaken  with  benzaldehyde.     Phenylhydrazine  is  without 

action  on  phthalylhydrazide. 

Oxidising  agents  convert  phthalylhydrazide  into  nitrogen  and 
phthalic  acid ;  reducing  agents  scarcely  attack  it. 

Several  compounds  are  formed  when  hydrazine  hydrate  and  nialeic 
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anlivdride  interact ;  after  many  reci-ystallisations,  two,  namely, 
w-amidomale'imide,  and  maleylhydrazide,  were  isolated  iu  a  pure 
condition. 

n-Amidomaleimide,  C0<^    "      ^ClN-iSTHo,  is  a  white  powder  which. 

melts  at  111°,  and  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  etlier,  and  chloro- 
form, but  dissolves  freely  in  water,  from  which,  however,  it  cannot 
be  recrystallised,  for  it  yields  a  syrup  when  evaporated.  The  silver 
and  copper  derivatives  were  obtained  as  precipitates.  AVhen  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  imide  is  shaken  with  a  few  drops  of  benzalde- 
hyde,  crystals  of  a  compound  which  has  the  properties  of  benzylidene- 
azine  separate,  but  no  hydrazine  is  eliminated  from  the  imide  when 
it  is  heated  with  acetone  for  six  hours. 

Acetylamidomale'imide,   C0<^    "     ^C'.X'NHAc,    crystallises   when 

the  imide  is  evaporated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  on  the  water  bath ;  it 
forms  colourless  needles,  melts  about  280°,  and  dis.solves  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  Methylic  iodide  has  no  action  on 
amidomaleimide. 

Maleylhydrazide,  CzHj-^^         i      ,  forms  small,  Avhite  crystals,  melts 

above  250°,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  hot  alcohol,  but  more  freely 
in  hot  Avater  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  strongly 
ncid,  and  it  clo.sely  resembles  phthalylhydrazide  in  its  behaviour  to 
reagents. 

Hydrazine  malente,  COOH-C.Ho-COO-NsHs  +  H.,0  (compare  Abstr., 
1894,  i,  348),  is  formed  by  the  interaction  of  maleic  acid  (1  mol.) 
with  hydrazine  hydrate  (1  mol.)  in  alcohol.  It  is  a  loose,  white 
powder,  melts  at  127^,  and  is  veiy  soluble  in  water,  giving  an  acid 
solution.  Its  conversion  into  3:5:  5-trimethylpyrazoliue  maleate, 
C.,H3N2Me.„C2H2(COOH)2,  has  been  already  described  (loc.  cit.). 

Hydrazine  fnmarafe,  COOH'C..H./COO*N2H5  +  3H2O,  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner,  crystallises  in  small  white  needles;  it  melts  at  157°, 
and  dissolves  readily  in  water,  giving  an  acid  solution,  Avhich  yields  a 
white  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate.  It  is  not  converted  into  tri- 
metbylpyrazoline  fumarate  when  heated  with  acetone  (compare  loc. 
cit.).  A.  G.  B. 

Symmetrical  Trimethylbenzaldoxime.  By  Ainiruii  Haxtzsck 
and    A.    Llcas     (JIfr.,    lb'J'>,     28,     744 — 753). — Trimethylbenzanti- 

aldoxime,  tt/.U     » ^^^^  been  previously  prepared  by  Feith  (Abstr., 

1892,  329),  it  is  not  altered  Avhen  boiled  in  aqueous  or  alkaline  solution, 
and  yields  trimethylbenzonitrile  by  the  action  of  hydrocliloric  acid, 
indicating  its  previous  conversion  into  the  syn-deriv^ative.  Under 
similar  conditions,  ordinary  benzaldoxime  also  yields  benzonitrile  in 
small  quantity.  The  acetate  readily  crystallises,  melts  at  08°,  and 
regenerates  the  oxime   when   treated  with    sodium  carbonate.     The 

xynaldoxirne,    ''    ^'^     ^  \\         ,  is  formed  in  small  quantity  together  with 
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the  anti-compound  from  which  it  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen  chloride;  the  anti-aldoxime  hydrogen  chloride  is  first  formed, 
then  the  syn-compound,  and  by  the  further  action  of  the  gas  a 
mixture  of  both  ;  this  regeneration  of  the  anti-aldoxime  is  probably 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  little  moisture.  The  compound  crystallises 
in  slender,  coloui-less  needles,  melts  at  179^,  is  more  sparingly  soluble 
than  the  anti-aldoxime,  and  yields  no  acetate.  It  is  not  altered  -when 
boiled  with  water,  but  with  soda  yields  trimethylbenzonitrile  which 
boils  at  235—238°,  not  225—230"',  as  stated  by  Kuster  and  Stallberg 
(Abstr.,  1894,  i,  278).  This  is  the  first  synaldoxime  which  has 
yielded  a  nitrile  directly  without  previous  conversion  into  the  acetate. 
Phosphorus  pentachloride  converts  aromatic  oximes  into  nitriles, 
aliphatic  oximes  yield  amides,  trimethylbenzosynaldoxime  yields  the 
nitrile,  but  the  anti-aldoxime  gives  some  nitrile,  the  remainder  under- 
going intramolecular  rearrangement  (Beckmann's  reaction)  and 
yielding  formylmesidide,  dimolecular  formylmesidide,  and  polymole- 
cular formylmesidide. 

Formylmesidide,  CeHoMeg'NH-CHO,  is  formed  in  larger  quantity  at 
low  temperatures  when  excess  of  the  chloride  is  avoided  ;  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  hot  water,  melts  at  176°,  and,  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  resolved  into  formic  acid  and  mesidine  from  which  it 
is  readily  prepared.     Dimolecular  formylmesidide  chloride, 

C6H,Me3-N<.^g^{>I^-C6H2Me3, 

or  CeHsMea-JSTH-CCKCCl-NH-CsHaMea,  occurs  together  with  the  pre- 
ceding compound  from  which  it  is  readily  prepared  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  pentachloride;  it  crystallises  in  lemon-yellow  needles, melts 
•at  178°,  and  is  practically  unaffected  by  boiling  witJi  water,  ammonia, 
alkalis,  or  dilute  acids.  Its  constit,ution  is  probably  represented  by 
the  first  of  the  above  formuloe,  as  it  is  comparatively  readily  con- 
verted into  formic  acid  and  mesidine.     Dimolecular  formylmesidide, 

C6ll2Me3-N<[pTT>/-.Tr^>]^*C6H2Me3,  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  preced- 
ing compound  with  alcohol,  or  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  it  melts  at  285°,  sublimes  at  higher 
temperatures,  is  very  sparingly  soluble,  not  acted  on  by  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  acids  and  alkalis  at  100°,  but  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  200°  it  yields  mesidine  and  formic  acid.  Its  molecular 
weight  and  that  of  the  chloride  were  determined  by  the  cryoscopic 
method  in  benzene  and  phenol  solution  respectively.  I'olymolecular 
forviylmesidide  was  only  obtained  in  small  quantity  and  was  separated 
from  the  above  chloride  by  taking  advantage  of  its  insolubility  in 
benzene  ;  it  sublimes  without  melting,  and  is  more  stable  and  less 
soluble  than  the  preceding  compound,  with  which  it  is  polymeric  or 
isomeric,  as  it  yields  the  same  products  when  hvdrolysed. 

J.  B.  T. 
Action  of  Acetanilide  on  Mercuric  Acetate.     By  Leo:,'e  Pesci 
{Gazzetta,  1894,  24,  ii,  449 — 452). — Paramercuriodiphemjlenediacetyl- 

mercuriodiammonium  acetate,   Hg<^p®TT*  t^tt  .  *^iIg(C2ll302)2,   is    pre- 
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pared  by  gradually  iidding'  merctvic  acotafe  to  a  boilins;  aqueous 
solution  of  acetanilide  and  heating  tlie  solution  until  caustic  potash 
gives  a  pure  wliite  precipitate;  the  salt,  which  separates  on  cooling, 
crystallises  in  lusti-ous  I'honibs  melting  at  218 — 220°.  The  corre- 
sponding chlon'iJe  crystallises  with  2H2O  in  colourless  needles 
melting  at  256°,  whilst  the  *-/<//:»/m)'e  forms  colourless  needles  or 
lamina;  which,  on  heating,  decompose  without  melting.  The  hydroxide 
is  a  micro-crj^stalline  substance  having  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction  ; 
it  decompo.ses  at  270°,  and  when  treated  Avith  sodium  sulphide  or 
barium  sulphide  loses  mercury  yielding  paramercurioacetanilide, 
Hg(C6H4'NHAc)2.  This  substance  crystallises  in  colourless,  flexible 
needles  melting  at  244—246°,  and  when  heated  with  alcoholic  potash 
in  a  closed  tube  yields  paramercurioaniline,  showing  that  in  the 
above  compounds  the  mercury  occupies  the  para-position  relatively 
to  the  amidogen  residue  in  the  aromatic  nucleus.  W.  J.   P. 

Mercurioacetanilides.  By  Antonio  Piccinini  (Gazzetta,  1804, 
24,  ii,  453 — 457). — The  mercurioacetanilide  prepared  by  Pesci  (see 
preceding  abstract)  is  isomei-ic  with  the  substance  obtained  by 
Oppenheim  and  Pfaff  (Ber.,  1874,  7,  624)  bv  the  action  of  yellow 
mercuric  oxide  on  fused  acetanilide,  to  whicdi  the  constitution 
Hg(NAcPh)2  was  assigned.  The  latter  substance  is  decomposed  by 
sodium  thiosulf)hate,  potassium  iodide,  or  ammonium  bromide,  yield- 
ing acetanilide  in  accordance  with  the  general  react'ons  of  mercuiMui- 
munium  compounds  ;  Pesci's  compound,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
changed  by  these  leagents.  W.  J.  P. 

Organo-mercuric    Compounds    derived  from   Aniline.      By 

Antonio  Piccinini  {Guzzetta,  1894,  24,  ii,  457—465). — I^aramercurio- 
diphenylenemercuriodiainmonium  acetate  is  converted  into  paia- 
mercurioaniline  by  sodium  thiosulphate ;  whilst  if  warmed  with 
potassium  iodide  solution,  it  yields  paramercimoaviliiie  iodide, 
XH/CeHi'Hgl,  piobably  as  a  product  of  the  action  of  mercuric 
iodide  c)n  paramercurioaniline  produced  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
action.  The  iodide  crystallises  in  colourless  laminte  melting  and 
decomposing  at  165^.  The  corresponding  hromid'^,  NH/CfiHi*HgBr, 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonium  bromide  on  the  acetate 
mentioned  above;  it  crystallises  in  colourless  lamina;  melting  at  182°. 

Paramercuriodi[>henylenedimethylmercuriodiammonium  acetate  is 
converted  into  paramereuriomethylaniline  by  sodium  thiosulphate, 
and  into  pararner cur ioviethyJ aniline  bromide  by  ammonium  bromide  ; 
this  salt  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  melting  and  decomposing 
at  164°. 

Paramercuriodiphenylenetetramethylmercuriodiammoninm  acetate 
gives  mercuriodimethylaniline  with  sodium  thiosulphate  and  the 
indids  NMe/CoHi'IIgl  of  the  latter  base  with  potassium  iodide; 
the  iodide  crystallises  in  needles  or  scales  melting  and  decomposing 
at  174 — 195".  The  corresponding  bromide  is  obtained  by  acting  on 
the  acetate  of  the  substituted  ammonium  with  ammonium  bromide; 
it  crystallises  in  lustrous,  colourless  bcales  melting  and  decomposing 
afc  195°. 
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Paramercuriodiphenylenediethylmercuriodiammonium  acetate  is 
converted  into  mercurioeth3-laniline  by  sodium  thiosulpliate,  and  by 
potassium  iodide  into  the  iodide  ISTHEt-CsHi-Hgl,  crystallising  in 
colourless  needles  melting  at  137". 

Paramercuriodiphenylenetetrethylmercuriodiammonium  acetate, 
under  similar  conditions,  yields  paramercuriodietbylaniline ;  its 
iodide,  NEto'CeH^-Hgl,  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  melting  at 
120°,  and  its  bromide  in  colourless  needles  melting  at  l5-4'5'. 

All  these  ammonium  derivatives  thus  behave  in  a  similar  and 
characteristic  manner  with  sodium  thiosulphate,  potassium  iodide 
and  ammonium  bromide  respectively.  W.  J.  P. 

Paramercuriodiethylaniline.  By  Pio  Pigoetxi  (Gazzetta,  1594, 
24.  ii,  465—468). —  MercuriodiethylaniUne  cMoride,  NEtz-CgHi-HgCI, 
is  obtained  from  paramercuriodietbylaniline  by  the  process  used  by 
Michaelis  and  Rabinerson  (Abstr.,  1890,  1269)  in  preparing  mercurio- 
dimethylaniline  chloride;  it  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  melting 
at  164°.  On  heating  with  sodium  carbonate  solution,  it  yields  the 
oxide  0(Hg'C6H4-XEt2)2 ;  this  is  a  substance  having  a  strongly 
alkaline  reaction  and  crystallises  in  lustrous,  colourless  needles 
melting  at  220°  :  it  yields  paramercuriodietbylaniline  on  treatment 
with  sodium  thiosulphate.  W.  J.   P. 

Paraphenetoilcarbamide,  "Dulcin."  Bv  Ludwkj  "Wkxghoffek 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1894,  i.  771—773;  from  Jvoth.  Ztg.,  9,  200—202). 
— Paraphenf-toilcarbaviidp.,  NHj'CO-NH-CsHi-OEt,  is  obtained  by 
gi^adually  adding  a  solution  of  paraphenetidine  in  benzene  or  toluene 
to  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  carbonyl  chloride  in  benzene  or  toluene, 
Avhereby  parapbenetidinecarbonyl  chloride,  CbCO'NH'CeHi'OEt,  is 
formed  ;  after  remaining  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour,  the  mixture 
is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  ammonia  gas  or  shaken  with  a 
strong  solution  of  ammonia.  The  ammonium  chloride  which  is  pre- 
cipitated is  filtered  off  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  ;  the  residue  is 
washed  with  cold  water  and  crystallised  from  boiling  water.  If  con- 
centrated solutions  are  employed  in  the  above  reaction,  diparaphene- 
toilcarbamide,  CO(NH-C6H40Et)o,  is  also  formed.  According  to 
F.  V.  Heyden,  when  large  quantities  of  the  above  reagents  are 
emploved,  parapbenetidinecarbonyl  chloride  is  not  formed,  or  only  in 
small  quantities  ;  but  the  reaction  takes  place  with  the  formation  of 
paraethosyphtnylic  isocyanate,  COlX-CfiHi-OEt,  which  when  treated 
with  ammonia  yields  paraphenetoilcarbamide. 

Paraethoxyphenylic  isocyanate  is  easily  obtained  by  passing 
carbonyl  chloride  over  melted  paraphenetidine  hydrochloride,  or  by 
heating  paraphenetidine  with  carbonyl  chloride  at  230°.  It  is  also 
obtained  by  passing  carbonyl  chloride  over  diparapheneto'ilcarbamide 
heated  at  230°. 

Paraphenetoilcarbamide  is  obtained  in  small  quantities  by  the 
action  of  carbamide  on  paraphenetidine.  A  good  yield  is,  however, 
obtained  when  paraphenetidine  hydrochloride  is  fused  with  carbamide  ; 
at  the  same  time,  when  excess  of  carbamide  is  employed,  dipai^a- 
pheneto'ilcarbamide  is  formed,  which,  however,  is  easily  converted 
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into  paraphenetoilcarbamide  by  heating  it  witli  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  carbamide  in  a  closed  vessel  at  150 — 160°. 

Paraphenetoilcarbamide  is  likewise  obtained,  by  heating  para- 
phenetidine  with  acetylcarbamide,  carbamine  chloride  or  urethane. 
It  forms  colourless  crystals,  melts  at  173 — 17-4^,  is  soluble  in  8U0 
parts  of  water  at  15°,  in  50  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  25  parts  of 
90  per  cent,  alcohol.  When  boiled  with  water,  it  is  gradually  decom- 
posed into  diparaphenetoilcai'bamide  and.  ammonium  carbonate.  It 
dissolves  completely  and.  without  any  coloration  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and.  has  no  injurious  action  on  the  animal  organism. 
It  can  be  detected  by  the  following  reaction  :  a  small  quantity  is 
boiled  with  two  or  three  drops  of  pure  carbolic  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid,  then  somewhat  diluted  with  water,  and  to  the  cold  solution  a 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  or  ammonia  is  added,  when  a  blue 
coloration  is  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  two  liquids. 

E.  C.  R. 

Benzanilide.  By  Ernest  Nakgeli  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1894,  [3], 
11,  891 — 893). — Improved  methods  of  preparation.  Benzoic  chloride 
is  added  to  excess  of  aniline  (10  mols.)  at  30 — 40°,  and  the  mixture 
heated  at  60 — 70°  for  half  an  hour.  The  excess  of  aniline  is  then 
dissolved  out  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  a  quantitative 
yield  of  an  almost  white  product. 

A  90  per  cent,  yield  of  a  le.ss  pure  product  may  be  obtained  from 
the  acid.  This  is  melted  in  a  retort,  and  the  aniline  (1  mol.),  heated 
to  about  the  same  temperature,  added ;  the  temperature  is  then 
repeatedly  raised  from  180°  to  225°  during  about  30  hours,  the  loss  of 
aniline  being  made  up  from  time  to  time.  The  cold  product,  after 
washing  with  dilute  alkali  and  acid,  is  fairly  pure ;  the  colour,  how- 
ever, is  violet-grey,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  shows  a  sti-ong  violet- 
brown  fluorescence.  Further  purification  may  be  effected  by  sub- 
limation. Jx.  W. 

Action  of  Phthalic  Chloride  on  Nitranilines.  By  N.  Dobreff 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  939—941  ;  compare  Pawlewski,  this  vol.,  i,  134).— 
Paranitrophthalanil  is  obtained  by  heating  paranitraniliiic  with  phthalic 
chloride ;  it  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellowish  needles  and  melts 
at  190 — 190'5°  (compare  loc.  cit.).  The  solution  in  alkalis  arid  alkali 
carbonates  is  yellow.  Metanitrophthalanil  crystallises  from  alcohol 
and  melts  at  236— 236-5°.  M.  O.  P. 

Phenyl  Derivatives  of  Glycolaldehyde.  By  Ce.sak  Po.mekanz 
QLmainli.,  1^94,  15,  7::19 — 746). — 'J'lie  acetal  of  the  phenyl  derivative 
of  glycolaldehyde,  yhnioxyacetul,  0Ph'CH/CH(0Et)2,  is  obtaineti  on 
heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  phenoxide  and  monoehlor- 
acetal  for  eight  hours  at  200°.  It  boils  at  257°,  and  when  heated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  subsequently  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam, 
forms  the  hydi-ate  of  the  phenyl  derivative  of  glycolaldehyde, ^j/iez/oa-?/- 
ucetaldchyde,  OPh-CHz'COH  +  H^O.  Th-s  melts  at  38°,  has  an 
aromatic  odour,  reduces  silver  solution,  is  converted  by  silver  oxide 
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into  plienoxyacetic  acid,  and,  on  distillation  under  reduced  pressure,, 
loses  water  and  yields  tlie  aldehyde  ;  this  boils  at  118 — 119^  (30  mm.), 
and  after  remaining  some  daj's  changes  to  a  jelly-like  mass.  It 
yields  a  liydrazone,  CuHuXjO,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in- 
bright,  yellow  prisms  and  melts  at  86^.  The  corresponding  oxlme, 
CjHgOjiS',  crystallises  from  light  petroleum  in  prisms,  melts  at  95°, 
and  when  warmed  with  acetic  anhydride  yields  phenoxyacetnnitrile^ 
OPh-CH,-CN,  which  boils  at  239— •2'iO'.  G.  T.  M. 

/3-Halogenised  Ketones.  By  Hans  Rupe  and  Felix  SchnIvIDer 
{Der.,  1895,  28,  957 — 966). — ;3-Chloro-w-benzylacetopheuone, 

CHPhCl-CHo'COPh, 

was  first  obtained  by  Claisen  and  Claparede  on  submitting  a  mixture 
of  benzaldehyde  with  acetophenone  to  the  action  of  hydi'ogen 
chloride.  When  it  is  heated  with  phenylhydrazine  (2  mols.),  tri- 
phenylpyrazoline  is  formed.  The  6ro/no-derivative  crystallises  in 
nacreous  leaflets  and  melts  at  111°. 

ft-TJiiocyano-u-beuzylacetophenone,  SXC-CHPh-CHo'COPh,  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  chloro-ketone  for  several 
hours  with  potassium  thiocyanate.  It  melts  at  88 — 89^,  and  under- 
goes no  change  when  heated  on  the  water  bath ;  the  solutions  in 
organic  solvents  exhibit  a  bright  blue  fluorescence.  Unlike  most  com- 
pounds of  this  class,  it  does  not  yield  a  hydroxythiazole  derivative 
under  the  influence  of  condensing  agents.  When  heated  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine,  it  gives  rise  to  tripheuylpyrazoline. 

/3-  Ci/ano-  ic-lienzrjlacetophenone,  or  a.-'phenyl-ji-heyizoylpropionitrHej 
CN-CHPh-CHj-COPh,  which  melts  at  127°,  is  prepared  by  heating 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  chlorc-ketone  with  potassium  cyanide  for 
half  an  hour  in  a  reflux  apparatus  ;  if  the  liquid  is  cooled  immediately 
after  the  first  separation  of  potassium  chloride,  benzylideneaceto- 
phenone  is  the  chief  product.  A  compound,  C31H04NO,  is  also  formed 
in  varying  quantity;  it  dissolves  with  difliculty  in  most  solvents,  but 
crystallises  from  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  in  slender,  white  needles 
and  melts  at  249°. 

oc- Phenyl- j3-benzoylpropio7iic  acid  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  white 
needles  and  melts  at  153°.  The  methylic  salt  melts  at  1U4°,  the 
ethylic  salt  at  37 — 38°,  and  the  amide  at  149°.  The  anhydride  of 
the  phenylhydrazone,  00011,^X20,  crystallises  from  ether  in  stellar 
aggregates,  and  melts  at  122 — 123°. 

Chlorobenzylacetophenone  yields  a  compound  which  melts  at  155° 
Avhen  heated  with  aniline ;  paratoluidine  gives  rise  to  a  compound^ 
CeHiMe-NH-CHPh-CH.-COPh,  which  melts  at  166-5°,  and  forms  a 
6romo-derivative  melting  at  100"5°. 

Benzylideneacetophenoneoxime  crystallises  in  white  needles  and  melts 
at  107 — 108°;  the  fcramo-derivative  melts  at  152°.  An  isomeride  is 
formed  when  the  alcoholic  solution  of  /3-chloro-co-benzylacetophenone 
is  heated  with  aqueous  hydroxylamine  for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the 
water  bath  ;  it  crystallises  in  white  needles  and  melts  at  73°.  It  does 
not  form  a  bromo-derivative,  and  it  also  differs  from  the  isomeric 
substance  in  its  behaviour  towards  hot,  dilute  acids,  which  are  with- 
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out  action  on  it.  Tliis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  1  mol.  of  hydrogen 
chloride  has  been  removed  from  the  oxime  of  /3-chloro-a>-benzvhtceto- 

phenotie,  giving  rise  to  diphenyldlhydroisoxazole,  CHPh<^p„^CPh 

(compare  Abstr.,  1892,  092).  A  compound,  which  melt.s  at  190°,  is 
formed  at  the  same  time  ;  it  yiekls  a  fcromo-derivative  which  melts  at 
95°.  ^  M.  0.  F. 

Thio-Derivatives  of  Ketones.  By  Eugen  Baumann  and  Emil 
YuOMM  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  895 — 907). — It  has  been  previously  shown 
(Ber.,  22,  1035  and  2592)  that  acetone  and  hydrogen  sulphide  only 
react  in  presence  of  some  condensing  agent  such  as  hydrogen  chloride 
or  zinc  chloride  ;  etliyl  methyl  ketone,  diethyl  ketone,  ethylic  aceco- 
acetate,  pinacone,  acetophenone,  methyl  hexyl  ketone,  quindecyl  methyl 
ketone,  and  metadihydi'oxybeuzophenone  all  resemble  acetone  in  this 
respect,  but  the  last  three  compounds  do  not  react  even  in  presence  of 
:i  condensing  agent.  The  ketones  thus  present  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  aldehydes,  most  of  which  readily  combine  with  hyilrogen  sulphide. 
The  ketones  which  react  yield  only  one  trithio-derivative  instead  of 
the  two  stereoisoraerides  which  are  indicated  by  theory,  and  E.  Worner 
lias  recently  shown  that  none  of  the  aromatic  hydro.xy-  and  benzoyl- 
aldehydes  form  isomeric  Irithio-compounds,  but  that  the  correspond- 
incr  alkyloxy-aldehydes  follow  the  general  rule  and  yield  the  two 
stereoisomerides. 

Acitophenone  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  in  presence  of  hydrogen 
(■hloride,give  four  compounds — thioacetophenone,  trithioacetophenone, 
anhydrotriacetophenone  bisulphide,  and  a  green,  resinous  compound, 
containing  oxygen  and  sulphur. 

Tliioacetophenone,  SiCPhMe,  is  the  first  product  of  the  action,  and 
is  most  readily  obtained  by  the  rapid  distillation  of  trithioaceto- 
phenone; it  is  also  formed  in  small  quantity  by  the  interaction  of 
alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  and  trithioacetophenone  at  30 — 40° ;  at 
lower  temperatures  the  reverse  change  occurs.  It  is  a  blue,  oily 
lii^uid  with  a  smell  of  garlic  ;  the  colour  of  its  vapour  resembles  that 
of  iodine,  it  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  water,  and  yields  a  mixture  of 
cinnamene  and  ethylbenzene  when  boiled. 

r/-i7^2oace^op7icnone, S<.,kj^pj^^,c>CJ\fePh,  which  is  most  readily 

formed  at  0°,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles,  and  melts  at  122°. 
It  is  not  volatile  with  steam,  is  not  decomposed  by  alcoholic  j)otash, 
has  no  smell,  and,  in  alcoholic  solution,  is  not  affected  by  a  trace  of 
iodine.  All  attempts  to  prepare  an  isomeric  compound  were  fruitless. 
The  molecular  weight  was  determined  cryoscopically.     The  principal 


compound  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonium  sulphide  on  aceto- 
phenone in  alcoholic  solution  is  not  "  p.dymenc  thioacetophenone  " 
(m.  p.  IIO'"/-^;,  as  stated  by  Engler  {Ber.,  11,  930),  but  a-phenyhthylic 
hinnlphide,  82(CHPhMe)s  (compare  following  abstract). 

The  residue  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  trithioacetophenone  or  of 
thioacetophenone,  consists  of  2  :  5-  and  2  :  4-diphei)ylthiophen  (this  vol., 

.        ■,  T  .       •  ,7  7    •  7      7     -7  O     ^C(MePll) »S-^^T-,l- 

i,  337).     Anhydrotriacetophenone     bisutphide,    '^<s.n/']yiop}/)r!H=^ 


•C(MePh)CH* 
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or  CMePli<^>CPh-CH"CMePli,  is  formjd  together  with  the  trithio- 

o 

compound,  but  is  deposited  more  slowly  ;  it  crystallises  in  needles, 
melts  at  107 — 108°,  and,  at  ISk'^,  yields  thioacetophenone,  hydrogen 
sulpliide,  and  2  :  4-diphenylthiophen  only  (loc.  cit.).  It  is  not 
foi  med  from  trithioacetophenone  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  hydrogen 
chloride,  but  is  pi-obably  derived  from  labile  cis-trithioacetophenone, 
as  indicated  by  the  first  formula.  The  molecular  weight  was  deter- 
mined in  naphthalene  solution.  The  resinous  compound  is  formed 
during  the  preparation  of  trithioacetophenone  if  the  temperature  rises 
or  it'  the  solution  is  too  concentrated;  wlien  distilled,  it  yields  thio- 
acetophenone, cinnamene,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  2  :  4-diphenylthio- 
phen only,  so  that  it  is  probably  a  mixture  of  anhydrotriacetophenone 
bisulphide  with  acetophenone  c mdensation  products.  J.   B.  T. 

Action  of  Ammonium  Sulphide  on  Acetophenone.  By  Eugex 
Baumaxx  and  Emil  Fromm  (Ber.,  189.3,  28,  907 — Jl4). — Acetophenone 
re.icts  like  benzophenone  with  ammonium  sulphide  in  alcoholic 
(65  per  cent.)  solution  at  ordinary  tem|)eratures,  snd  yields  cc-phenyl- 
elhylic  bisulphide,  S-.(CHMePh)2,  not  "polymeric  thioacetophenone,"  as 
stated  by  Engler;  it  crystallises  in  small,  colourless  prisms,  an  I 
melts  :!t  57 — 58°;  its  molecular  weight  agrees  with  the  formula,  and 
its  constitution  is  shown  by  its  reduction  to  oc-jjheai/Jfthylic  mercapfau, 
CHMePh'SH,  which  boils  at  119 — 200",  and  gives  the  ordinary  mer- 
captan  reactions.  The  bisulphide,  when  heated,  is  readily  resolved 
into  cinnamene,  a  little  ethylbenzene,  sulphur,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  ; 
the  residue  consists  of  sulphur,  2  :  5-  and  2  :  4-diphenylthiopheti  (com- 
pare this  vol.,  i,  337)  ;  the  first  few  drops  of  the  distillate  are  blue, 
and  contain  a  trace  of  thioacetophenone.  In  addition  to  the  above 
bisulphide,  an  oily  compound  is  formed;  it  is  practically  free  from 
thioacetophenone,  commences  to  decompose  at  160°,  and,  when  further 
heated,  evolves  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  yields  ethylbenzene  and  a  little 
cinnamene  ;  the  residue  contains  sulphur,  and  2  :  5-  and  2  :  4-diphenyl- 
thioplien.  With  stronger  alcohol,  and  operating  exactly  as  Eiigler 
describes,  crystals  of  ammonium  hydrogen  sulphide  are  deposited  ;  the 
oil  obtained  by  precipitation  with  water,  yields,  when  distilled,  ethylic 
sulphide,  ethylic  alcohol,  cinnamene,  ethylbenzene,  thioacetophenone 
(traces),  acetophenone,  2  :  5-  and  2  :  4-diphenylthiophen,  sulphur,  and 
Iwdrogen  sulphide  ;  the  residue  consists  of  resinous  matter  and  sul- 
phur. In  explanation  of  the  difterence  between  these  results  and 
Engler's,  the  authors  suggest  that  his  "  polymeric  thioacetophenone  " 
(m.  p.  119°)  was  2  :  4-diphenyltliiophen  ;  the  melting  points  and 
general  properties  agree  tolerably  N\ell;  the  difference  in  composition 
was  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  free  sulphur  in  Engler's  com- 
pound, which  does  not  greatly  affect  the  melting  point,  and  is 
extremely  difficult  to  separate.  J.  B.  T. 

Diphenylamine-H-oxychlorophosphine.  By  Paul  Otto  (Ber., 
1895,  28,  613 — 616). — When  diphenylamine  (1  raol.)  is  heated  for 
12  hours  at  160°  with  phosphorus  oxychloride  (2  mols.)  diphenylamine- 
n-occychlorophosphine,   NPh/POCl..,  is    formed.      This    crystallises  in 
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white  plates  and  melts  at  b7\  "Witli  water,  it  yields  the  phosphinic 
aci'il,  Xrh2-PO(OH)2,  Avliich  is  itself  unstable,  liutthe  efhi/lic,phen7/l!r, 
and  1  :  4-foIijIic  salts  of  which,  NPh>-P0(0Et)2,  etc.,  can  be  obtained 
respectively  b}' boiling  the  chlorophosphine  with  alcohol  or  heating  it 
with  phenol  or  1  :  4-cresol  in  sealed  tabes  ;  they  are  white  substances, 
and  melt  at  175°,  180^,  and  178'.  "When  the  chlorophosphino 
(1  mol.)  is  heated  with  aniline,  1  :  "i-tolaidine,  or  piperidine  (4  mols.), 
dlphenylamincdianiline--a.-phQspliins  oxide,  NPh2*PO(NHPh)2,  or  the 
corresponding-  di-\  :  2-tohiidiiie,  or  dipiperidine,  compounds,  are  respec- 
tively formed;  these  are  white,  and  melt  at  232°,  219°,  and  200°. 

C.  F.  B. 

1  :  4-Chloraniline-n-oxyclilorophospliine.  By  Paul  Otto 
(Ber.,  1895,  23,  616 — 620). — When  phosphorous  oxychloride(2  mols.) 
is  heated  with  1  :  4-chloraniline  hydrochloride  (1  mol.),  1  :  4-chlor- 
aniline-n-oxycldordphosphim,  C6H4ChNH-POCl2,  is  formed;  it  crystal- 
lises in  white  needles,  and  melts  at  107°.  When  it  is  dissolved  in 
ammonia,  and  the  solution  acidified  with  hydi'ochloric  acid,  the  pJios- 
phinic  acid,  C6H4Cl*N'H*PO(OH)2,  is  formed  ;  this  crystallises  in  white, 
silky  needles,  and  melts  at  155°;  the  colourless  ethylic  salt  ia.e\t&  2it 
76',  the  yellowish  ^j7ie«7/Zi'c  saZf  at  117°. 

"When  phosphorus  oxychloride  (1  mol.)  is  heated  with  1  :  4-chlor- 
aniline hydrochloride  (2  mols.)  a  Avaxy  mass  is  obtained,  from  which 
di-\  :  ii-cldoj-aniline-ii-phosphiniG  acid,  (CgH4C1*NH)2PO"OH,  can  be 
isolated  ;  it  crystallises  in  silvery  Avhite  plates,  and  melts  at  126°. 
If  the  Avaxy  mass  is  heated  over  a  bare  flame,  a  A'iolent  evolution  of 
hydrogen  chloride  occurs,  and  oxijphosphazo-\  :  4:-c}dorol)enzenecldor- 
anilide,  CgHiCI-NH-POIN'CgHjCI,  is  formed  ;  this  crystallises  in  white 
needles,  and  melts  above  300°,  as  does  also  its  yellow  dinitro- 
derivative. 

When  phosphorus  oxychloride  (1  mol.)  is  heated  Avith  1  :  4-chlor- 
aniline (6  mols.),  the  phosphine  cvide,  (C6H4ChNH)3PO,  is  formed  ; 
this  crystallises  in  Avhite  plates,  and  melts  at  230°  ;  its  yellow  trinitro- 
and  white  trihromo-derivatives  melt  respectively  at  249°  and  236°. 

1  :  4-Chloraniline-?i-oxychloi"ophosphine  reacts  with  aniline,  1  :  2- 
toluidine  and  piperidine,  yielding  mixed  phosphine  oxides, 

C6H4Cl-NH-PO-(NHPh)2,  &c., 

which    crystallise  in   white  plates,   and    melt    respectively  at  US'*, 
150°,  and  175°.  C.  F.  B. 

Nitrobenzoic  acids:  An  omission.  By  "Wh.livm  Okchsxee  uk 
CONi.NCK  (Ball.  Sor.  Chilli.,  1894,  [3],  11,  717;  compare  this  vol., 
i,  280). — The  nitrobenzoic  acids,  taken  in  pairs,  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion.s  to  each  other  as  do  the  amidobenzoic  acids.  Jn.  W. 

Derivatives  of  Cinnamic  acid.  By  Lazap.  Edeleand  and  A. 
Zaiiaima  (('lif-ni.  Ciiiitr.,  1894,  ii,  208 — 209;  from  Jinl.  Hoc.  Sci.  fizicCf 
Buckarest,  3,  80 — 86). — The  following  substances  have  been  obtained 
by  agitating  amines  or  phenols  with  cinnamic  chloride  in  the  presence 
of  pota.sh,  and  crystallising  the  product  from  alcohol. 
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Cinnamoylpariodamline,  CHPhiCH-CO'NH'CeHil  [1  : 4],  melting 
at  204°,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Ginnamoylorthotohddine, 
CHPli:CH-C0-NH-C,;H4AIe,  melting  at  167".  ChmamoTjlparatoluidme, 
CHPhiCH-CO-NH-CsHiMe,  melting  at  168°.  Cinnamoylparaxylidine, 
CHPhiCH-CO-NH-CeHaMe.  [NH :  Meo,  1:3: 4].  melting  at  175—176°. 
CinnamoylmetaxyJldine,  CHPii:CH-CO-NH-C6H3Me2[XH:Me2, 1:3:  5]. 

Dibromocinnamic  chloride  reacts  violentlj  with  ammonia  and  with 
aailine  ;  in  the  former  instance  dihromocinnaniamide, 

CHPhBr-CHBr-CO-NH., 

is  formed ;  it  crystallises  from  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  very  sparingly 
soluble,  in  needles  with  silky  lustre,  and  melts  at  217°.  In  the  latter 
case,  a  crystalline  substance,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dibromo- 
ciunamylanilide,  melting  at  174°,  are  produced.  With  methylaniline 
and  dimethjlaniline,  cinnamic  chloride,  in  alkaline  emulsion,  yields 
cinnamic  anhydride.  Cinnamic  chloride  does  not  react  with  second- 
ary and  tertiary  amines ;  with  phenols,  the  action  is  much  less 
vigorous  than  with  the  amines,  and  it  is  frequently  advantageous  to 
omit  the  potash  with  phenols.  Ortliotolylic  cinnamate,  m.  p.  85°,  has 
been  obtained  from  orthocresol,  paratolylic  cinnamate,  m.  p.  60°, 
from  paracresol  and  similarly,  from  catechol,  a  salt  melting  at  125° ; 
fi'om  resorcinol,  a  salt  melting  at  113 — ]14°;  from  quinol,  a  salt 
melting  at  186 — 187° ;  and  from  a-naphtol,  a  salt  melting  at  111°. 

D.  A.  L. 

Thionyl  Compounds  of  some  Aromatic  Ethylic  Salts.    By 

Alfred  Herke  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  593 — 600). — These  compounds  have 
"been  prepared  by  heating  ethylic  salts  of  aromatic  amido-acids  with 
thionyl  chloride  in  benzene  solution.  The  presence  of  hydroxyl  in 
the  benzene  ring  hinders  the  formation  of  a  thionylamine ;  for 
example,  ethylic  amidosalicylate  yields  no  thionylamine ;  ethylic 
amidoanisate  does,  however.  Ethylic  1  :  2-amidocinnamate  yields 
carbostyril.  The  temperatures  given  below,  except  where  otherwise 
indicated,  ai'e  melting  points. 

Ethylic  4i-amidociimamate,  yellow  needles,  68 — 69° ;  the  thionyl 
derivative,  SOiN-CsHi-CHiCH-COOEt,  yellow  needles  or  plates,  95°  ;  it 
boils  at  235 — -240°  under  90 — 100  mm.  pressure.  Ethylic  3  :  5-nitw- 
aviidobenzoate,  prepared  by  reducing  the  dinitro-salt  with  ammo- 
nium sulpbide,  yellow  needles,  155° ;  thionyl  derivative,  lustrous 
yellow  plates,  48 — 49°.  Methylic  3  :  h-dinitrohenzoate,  colourless 
prisms  and  plates,  112°;  when  reduced  with  ammonium  sulphide 
it  yields  the  nitramidohenzoafe,  yellow  needles,  160°;  the  thioti/yl  deri- 
vative of  the  latter,  yellow  crystals,  55 — 56°.  Ethylic  4i-aniidotoluate, 
by  reducing  the  corresponding  nitro-compound  with  alcoholic  ammo- 
mum  sulphide ;  colourless  needles,  79° ;  thionyl  derivative,  yellow 
■ciystals,  14 — 15°.  Methylic  4<-nitrotoluate,  needles,  72°;  amidotoluate, 
white  prisms,  115°  ;  thionyl  derivative  of  the  latter,  yellow  plates, 
5)4°.  Ethylic  o-amidosalicylate,  by  reducing  the  nitro-compound  with 
iron  and  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  white  needles  which  darken  when 
■exposed  to  air,  and  melts  at  145°.  Ethylic  thionyl-3-aniidoanisate, 
yellow  prisms,  melting  at  45°.  C.  F,  B. 
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Isomerism  of  Ethylic  Formylphenylacetate.  By  Wilhelm 
WisLiCESUS  (i>V/-.,  1895,  28,  7G7 — 774;). — The  isomerism  of  the  two 
ethylic  formylphenylacetates,  CHO'CHPh-COOEt,  previously  de- 
scribed by  the  author  (Abstr.,  1887,  129),  is  similar  to  that  observed 
by  Claiseu  in  the  hydroxymethylene-  (formyl-)  dej-ivatives  and  the 
1 :  3-fiikelones.  Of  the  dibenzoylaeetones,  the  more  acid  one  reacts 
with  ferric  chloride,  and  is  formed  from  the  other  by  the  action  of 
sodium  ethoxide.  The  eth)  lie  formylphenylacetates  show  the  opposite 
behaviour,  the  liquid  isomeride  alone  reacts  with  ferric  chloride,  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  alkalis,  and  is  readily  converted  by  them  into  the 
solid  compound.  Both  substances  appear  to  yield  identical  copper 
salts,  and  they  have  the  same  molecular  weight.  On  the  assumption 
of  their  tautomerism  they  have  the  formulae  CHO-CHPh-COOEt  and 
OH*CH!CPh'COOEt,  the  latter  represents  the  solid  acid  compound, 
the  former  the  liquid  isomeride,  and  their  behaviour  is  in  accord 
with  Perkin's  observations  that  the  keto-form  predominates  as  the  tem- 
perature rises.  Too  little  is  known  of  the  ferric  chloride  reaction,  for 
this  to  serve  as  an  argument  against  these  formulje.     The  compounds 

H-C-OH  H-C-OH    .      , 

maybestereoisomenc,  pj^.-j.^QQEt  '""^  COOEfC-Ph  '  ^  ^^^^  ^'^^^' 
three  substances  are  possible,  but  it  is  probable  that  only  one  form 
might  be  capable  of  existence.  Each  isomeride  slowly  changes  into 
the  other  at  ordinary  temperatures,  apparently  until  equilibrium  is 
established,  but  the  .solid  is  more  readily  produced  at  low,  the  liquid 
at  high,  temperatures.  With  phenylhydrazine  in  alcoholic  or  ethereal 
solution,  at  ordinal y  temperatures,  both  isomerides  yield  a  phenyl- 
hydrazo7ie,  CnHisNiOo,  which  is  deposited  in  colourless  crystals,  melts 
at  63 — 64°,  gives  a  dark  cherry  colour  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  a  dark  brown  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  When 
heated  at  180°,  or  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  chloride,  it  is  converted 
into  1  : 4-diphenylpyrazoloue  (m.  p.  195 — 196°).  From  the  mother 
liquor,  two  compounds  are  deposited  in  small  quantity,  the  one  in 
yellow  prisms,  the  other  in  small  yellow  needles  ;  they  contain 
nitrogen,  and  melt  at  91 — 93°  and  155 — 156°  respectively.  The 
former  is  probably  the  jjl'cuylhi/drazule,  CHO-CHPh-CO-NH-NHPh. 

J.  B.  T. 

Behaviour  of  the  Calcium  Salts  of  Alkyl  Derivatives  of 
Aromatic  Acids  on  dry  Distillation.  By  Edu.\kd  B.vu}n^R{Movatsh., 
1894,  15,  719— 7;i8  ;  compare  Arnstein,  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  527).— When 
calcinm  metaniethoxybenzoate  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  it 
yields  ani.'«o'il,  phenol,  and  methylic  mefamethoxybenzoate,  which 
boils  at  236 — 238°.  Calcium  methylsalicylate  gives  aniso'il,  phenol, 
methvlsalicylic  acid  and  methylic  methylsalicylate.  /:<-Creosotic  acid 
rorthohomosalicylic  acid)  [COOH  :  OH  :  Me  =  1:2:3]  melts  at 
163 — 164°,  and  forms  the  following  derivatives.  A  calcium  salt, 
which  crystallises  with  2HjO  ;  a  barium  .salt,  which  crystallises  with 
3H2O  ;  a  methylic  salt,  which  boils  at  232 — 233°;  and  an  ethylic  salt, 
which  boils  at  242 — 243°.  On  heating  the  methylic  salt  with  potash 
and  methylic  iodide,  the  compound  OMe-CeHsMe'COOMe  is  formed. 
It  boils  at  241 — 242°,  and  on  hydrolysis  yields  the  acid 

OMe-C.HaMe-COOH, 
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which  melts  at  85°,  yields  a  hariiun  salt,  crystallising  with  S^HiO, 
and  a  calcium  salt,  which,  on  dry  distillation,  gives  orthocresol,  the 
methyl  derivative  of  orthocresol  and  methylic  orthomethoxymeta- 
toluate.  Methoxynapiithoic  acid  [OMe  :  COOH  =  a.  :  (3']  melts  at 
127°  ;  it  is  j^repared  from  the  methylic  salt,  which  boils  at  22.S — 22o° 
(60  mm.).  The  calcium  salt,  on  dry  distillation,  yields  a-naphthol 
and  the  methyl  derivative  of  naphthol,  but  does  not  appear  to  form 
the  methylic  salt  of  naphthoic  acid.  G.  T.  M. 

Formation  of  Veratric  acid  from  Hemipinic  acid.  By  Carl 
KiJHX  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  809 — 811). — Aynidoveratric  acid  (dimcthoxy- 
anthranilic  acid),  NH2-C6Ho(OMe)2'COOH,  is  formed  w^hen  hemi- 
pinimide  is  treated  with  alkaline  sodium  hypochlorite.  It  crystal- 
lises in  colourless  needles,  melts  at  181 — 183°,  and  is  soluble  in 
dilate  alkalis  and  acids.  The  hydrochloride  crystallises  in  needles. 
The  ace/?/Z-derivative  also  forms  colourless  needles,  and  melts  at 
188 — 190°.  When  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  amylic 
nitrite  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  free  acid  is  converted  into  veratric 
acid,  the  yield  amounting  to  -iS  per  cent.  A.  H. 

Glyoxylic  acid.  Bv  Caki,  Boettixgkr  (Arch.  Pharm.,  1894^ 
232,  704—718;  and  ]b95,  233,  100— 104).— With  phenols,  gly- 
oxylic acid  forms  condensation  products  of,  as  yet,  uncertain  con- 
stitution. These  compounds  give  precipitates  Avith  a  solution  of 
gum. 

a.-I)iresorcinolacetic  acid,  CuHioOe,  has  already  been  obtained  by 
Causse,  who,  however,  on  insufficient  evidence,  considered  it  to  have 
the  formula  COOH-CH(0-C6H4-OH)2.  It  crystallises  in  needles 
which  give  off  vapour  at  240°  and  melt  to  a  clear  oil.  It  yields  an 
aceti/l  derivative  melting  at  138°,  which  is  probably  the  triacetjl 
derivative  Ci4ll705(C\Il30)3,  but  may  be  a  diacetyl  derivative. 

fi-Biresorciiiolacetic  acid  is  formed  at  the  same  time  as  the  a-com- 
pound ;  it  is  a  brittle,  white  mass,  easil}^  soluble  in  cold  water. 
Its  gaits  resemble  those  of  the  a-acid.  It  reacts  readily  in  the  cold 
with  acetic  anhydride,  and  forms  the  same  acetyl  derivative  as  the 
a-compound. 

ji-Dicatecholacetic  acid  forms  a  yellow,  hygroscopic,  glass-like  sub- 
stance.    It  yields  a  triacetyl  derivative. 

ji-lJipyrogallolacttic  acid  is  ver}'  easily  obtained.  It  forms  a  hygro- 
scopic, white  mass,  which  loses  3  mols.  of  water  at  100°.  When  an 
alkali  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  acid,  a  very  intense  and  cha- 
racteristic blue  coloration  is  produced.  It  yields  a  triacetyl  derivative, 
CuH;05(C2H30)3,  v.hich  melts  at  123°. 

The  phloroglucinol  derivative  was  not  isolated  in  a  pure  state. 

The  resorcinol  and  phloroglucinol  derivatives  give,  with  bromine, 
a  precipitate  which  does  not  redissolve  when  excess  of  bromine  is 
added  and  the  liquid  heated.  With  bromine,  the  catechol  derivative 
gives  a  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  excess  of  bromine  water.  The 
pyrogallol  derivative  does  not  give  a  precipitate  with  biomine 
water. 

These  compounds  resemble  sonle  of  the  natural  tannins  in  many 

2  J  2 
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ways,  especially  in  their  action  towards  bromine  and  towards  iron 
salts. 

When  glyoxylic  acid  and  paratolaidine  act  on  one  another,  para- 
toluidi)ieacetoj)amfoluide,  CHT-NiCH-CO-NH-C^Hv,  is  formed  together 
with  small  quantities  of  paratoluidineacetic  acid  and  paratoluyl- 
pararnethylimesatin.  The  toluide  is  a  pale  red,  amorphous  powder, 
soluble  in  benzene  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  dilute  alkalis.  The 
imesatin  crystallises  in  scales  melting  at  259°  and  soluble  in  alcohol, 
sparingly  so  in  benzene.  L.  T.  T. 

Triacetylgallic  acid.  By  Hugo  Schiff  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1894, 
[31,  11,  770 — 771). — A  question  of  priority  with  P.  Sisley  (this  vol., 
i,  283)  and  A.  Bietrix  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  130).  Jn.  W. 

Syntheses    by    means    of    Ethylic    Phenylmalonate.      By 

Wii.iiELM  WisLiCENus  and  Karl  GoiiDSTEiN  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  815 — 
818;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  376). — Ethylic  phaiylmefhyhnalonate 
n\ay  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  boils  at  1G5 — 166°  (16  mm. 
pressure).  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  little  ethylic  phenyl- 
acetate,  probably  formed  by  the  action  of  water  in  the  presence  of 
sodium  ethoxide.  Phenyhnetliylmalonic  acid  melts  and  loses  carbonic 
anhydride  at  157°,  hydratropic  acid,  CHMePh'COOH,  being  formed. 
Ethylic  phenylhevzyhnaloiiate  boils  at  224°  (19  mm.  pressure),  and 
melts  at  48 — 49°.  The  free  acid'  melts  and  decomposes  at  144°. 
Only  a  very  small  amount  of  the  acid  is  formed  when  the  ethylic  salt 
is  h^'drolysed,  the  greater  part  being  converted  into  benzj^lphenyl- 
acetic  acid.  A.  H. 

Some   Mercury   Compounds   of  the  Aromatic   Series.      By 

August  Michaflis  (Bei:,  1695,  28,  588 — 593). — Compounds  HgKz 
.-(R  =:  an  aromatic  residue)  are  obtained  by  heating  the  bromo-de- 
rivatives  RBr  in  xylene  solution  at  180°  with  li — 3  per  cent,  sodium 
amalgam  in  amount  containing  twice  the  theoretical  quantity  of 
sodium.  By  heating  them  with  alcoholic  mercui'ic  chloride  com- 
pounds, Cl'Hg'Il  are  obtained,  and  the  corresponding  bromo-  and 
iodo-compounds  may  be  similarl}^  prepared.  By  dissolving  them  in  a 
hot  solution  of  a  fatty  acid,  MX,  and  diluting  the  solution  with 
w.-^iter,  compounds  X-Hg-R  are  obtained.  The  temperatures  given 
below  are  melting  points. 

1  :  S-Mercttryditolyl,  colourless  to  pale  yellow  needles,  102°.  1 :  3- 
Mf-rcurylolyl  bromide,  white  needles,  183 — 184°  ;  iodide,  white, 
nacreous  plates,  161 — 162° ;  formate,  needles,  106° ;  acetate,  spherical 
aggregates  of  white  needles,  83 — 84°;  propionate,  white  needles,  102°. 
Mi:rcurydipseudocum,yl,  white  prisms,  189°.  Mercurypscudocumyl 
rhloride,  needles,  201°;  bromide,  Avhite  powder,  211°;  iodide,  silky 
needles,  19G — 197°.  Mercury dimesifyl,  silvery  needles,  236".  Mer- 
curymesityl  chloride,  needles,  200° ;  bromide,  194° ;  iodide,  needles, 
178°.  Mercurycymyl  chloride,  156°;  bromide,  163°;  iodide,  169°;  all 
three  crystallise  in  lustrous  needles.  Mercurydiphcmjlenephenyl, 
HjrCCjHjPh)?,  lustrous  scales,  216°;  the  halogen  compounds  form 
white  powders,  and  melt  above  325°.  C,  F,  B. 
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Oxidation  of  Derivatives  obtained  by  the  Action  of  Ortho- 
and  of  Para-toluenesulphonic  Chloride  on  Amido-compounds. 

By  Jri.U's  Troeukr  and  Pall  W.  Uhlmanx  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  1^9-3,  [_-J:''\ 
51.  485 — 448). — The  authors  make  the  intere.sting  observation  that 
well-formed  crystals  of  paratoluenesulj^lionic  cliloride  emit  a  brio-ht 
light  when  pressed  with  a  metal  spatula  or  when  shaken  in  the 
vessel  containing  them  ;  this  phenomenon  is  only  exhibited  bj 
freshly  formed  crystals. 

The  oxidation  of  para-  and  ortho-toluenesulphonic  anilide  with 
potassium  permanganate  in  a  solution  periodically  neutralised  with 
sulphuric  acid,  produced  para-  and  ortho-toluenesulphonamide 
respectively. 

The  condensation  product,  CeHiMe'SOo'XH'CeHi'OH,  obtained  from 
paratoluenesulphonic  chloride  and  paramidophenol,  crystallises  m 
white  needles,  and  melts  at  143" ;  when  oxidised  by  potassium  per- 
manganate in  alkaline  solution,  it  yields  parasalphaminebenzoio  acid, 
but  if  the  oxidation  occurs  in  neutral  solution,  paratoluenesulphon- 
amide  is  produced.  The  condensation  product  of  paratoluenesul- 
phonic chloride  with  orthamidophenol  crystallises  in  white  needles, 
and  melts  at  138 — 139",  whilst  that  with  metamidophenol  melts  at 
157' ;  both  yield  paratoluenesulphonamide  when  oxidised  in  neutral 
solution. 

The  condensation  product  from  paratoluenesulphonic  chloride  and 
phenylhydrazine,  CeHiMe-SOs'X.HnPh,  melts  at  150 — 151'  ;  its  oxi- 
dation has  not  been  thoroughly  investigated.  A.  Gr.  B. 

Isomerism  of  the  Diazosulphanilic  acids  and  Diazo-ethers. 
By  Arthli:  Haxtzsch  {Ber.,  1695,  28,  741 — 744). — Bamberger's 
observations  on  the  transformation  of  paradiazosulphanilic  acid  into 
its  i.'^omeride  by  the  action  of  soda  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  295)  cannot  be 
confirmed.  The  acid  condenses  only  in  presence  of  alkali,  whilst  the 
iso-anti-salt  does  not  form  dyes  even  after  remaining  for  weeks. 
Diazobenzenesulphonic  acid  behaves  in  a  similar  manner,  and  is  little 
changed  by  4  per  cent,  soda  at  ordinary  temperattu-es  even  after 
several  days'  treatment.  Iso-anti-nitrodiazobenzene  cvanide  cum 
bines  directly  with  /3-naphthol,  but  more  slowly  than  the  svn- 
derivative,  and  as  the  solution  contains  OH,  not  H,  ions,  isomeric 
change  could  not  occur.  The  power  of  direct  condensation  shown 
by  nitrodiazobenzene  ether  is  therefore  no  proof  that  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  i.so-series  (compare  Bamberger,  this  vol.,  i,  134, 
and  V.  Pechmann,  this  vol.,  i,  "215).  In  answer  to  Bamberger's  other 
criticisms  (this  vol.,  i,  134  and  215),  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
formation  of  normal  potassium  diazobenzene  from  various  diazo- 
ethers  is  inconclusive,  since  the  same  compound  is  formed  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  nitrosoacetanilide.  As  Bamberger  obtained  ethers 
readily  from  the  iso-anti-silver  compounds,  but  not  from  the  normal 
salts,  the  ethers  should,  according  to  his  tiieory,  belong  to  the  same 
series.  His  results  therefore  confirm  the  author's  view  that  the 
normal  syn-ethers  are  incapable  of  existence.  J.  B.  T. 
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Hydrolysis  of  the  Ethereal  Salts  of  Sulphonic  acids  by 
Alcohols.  By  .1.  H.  Kasilk  ami  1'aui-  Murhiu.  {Anter.  Chem.  ,7., 
1895,  17.  290— 297).— Krafft  and  Roo.s  (Abstr.,  1892,  1219;  1894,  i, 
91)  have  shown  that  the  ethereal  salts  of  sulphonic  acids  —in  nontra- 
distinction  to  those  of  carboxylic  acids — readily  undergo  hydrolysis 
when  treated  with  alcohol,  and  can  therefore  be  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  ethers  (alkyl  oxides).  The  authors  have  studied  the 
hydrolysis  of  ethylic  henzenesulphonate,  and  ethylic  parachlor-,  para- 
brom-,  and  pariodo-benzenesulphonates  in  the  presence  of  various 
alcohols.  The  last-named  salt,  CeH^I-SOsEt,  is  new,  and  was  pre- 
pared by  treating  the  corresponding  sulphochloride  with  sodium 
ethoxide.  It  separates  from  ether  in  large,  four-sided,  transparent 
prisms,  and  melts  at  51^. 

Tables  and  carves  showing  how  the  amount  of  ethereal  salt  hydro- 
lysed  varies  (1)  with  the  amount  of  alcohol  present,  (2)  with  the 
kind  of  alcohol  used,  and  (3)  with  the  terapnratnrp,  are  given.  The 
genernl  conclusions  arrived  at  are  as  follows: — (1)  The  ethereal  salts 
of  snlphonic  acids  are  readily  hydrolysed  by  alcohols.  (2)  The  rate 
of  hydrolysis  increases  with  the  temperature.  (3)  Of  the  alcohols 
tried  (methylic,  ethylic,  normal-  and  iso-propylic  alcohol)  ;  methylic 
alcohol  is  the  most  effective,  the  others  seem  to  have  practically  the 
same  effect.  (4)  The  ethereal  salts  of  halogen  sulphonic  acids  are 
more  readily  hydroly.sed  than  the  corresponding  salts  of  simple 
sulphonic  acids;  and  the  rate  of  hydrolysis  appears  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  nature  of  the  halogen  atom,  as  the  ethereal  salts  of 
paracldor-,  parabrom-,  and  pariodo-benzenesulphonic  acids  practically 
are  hydrolysed  to  the  same  extent  when  treated  with  alcohol  for  a 
given  time.  J.  .1.   S. 

Action  of  Alkali  Sulphites  on  Aromatic  Diazo-compounds. 
By  Hans  v.  Pkch.maxx  (7>'e/-.,  1895,  28,  863— 868).— Spiegel  (Abstr., 
1885.  987)  has  shown  that  compounds  containing  the  azo-group  are 
capable  of  uniting  with  alkali  hydrogen  sul|)hites  to  form  additive 
compounds ;  it  is  now  shown  that  compounds  which  contain  the 
diazo-group  have  the  same  property.  Tims  potassium  sul|)hanilic- 
diazosulphonate,  SO.-iK-CfiHi'NiX'SOaK,  when  treated  with  potassium 
sulphite,  gives  the  salt  of  a  trisulphonic  acid, 

S03K-C6H,-N(S03K)-NH-S03K. 

This  Fait  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  can  be  precipitated  with  alco- 
hol. It  crystallises  with  SHjO,  and  on  heatmg  with  hydrochloric 
acid  is  hydrolysed  into  sulphuric  acid  and  phenylhydrazineparasul- 
phonic  acid.  This  salt  is  characterised  by  its  remarkable  stability  in 
the  presence  of  Fehling's  solution.  When  diazobenzene  potassium 
sulj)honate  is  heated  for  some  time  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
hydrogen  sulphite,  the  main  product  is  not  a  simple  additive  com- 
pound, but  a  salt  of  suljdianilic-hydrazo-sulphonic  acid, 

SO.K-CeHi-NH-NH-SOsK. 

The  fotmation  of  this  salt  is  due  to  the  removal  of  a  sulj)honic  acid 
group  from  the  side  chain  into  the  benzene  nucleus,   a  phenomenon 
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similar  to  that  observed  by  A.  W.  Hofmanii  and  Martius  in  the  case 
of  the  substituted  aromatic  amines. 

The  author  thinks  it  probable  that  the  first  product  formed  on 
stilphonatins:  an  aromatic  base  is  one  in  which  the  sulphonic  orroup  is 
in  the  side  chain,  and  that  this  sulphonic  group  then  replaces  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  in  the  benzene  nucleus.  J.   J.   S. 

Benzenesulphinic  acid  Derivatives  of  Diazobenzene.  By 
Hans  t.  Pechmaxn  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  861 — 863). — The  author  considers 
that  if  the  two  isomeric  series  of  benzenediazosulphonates  described 
by  Hantzsch  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  455)  are  really  stereoisomerides  as 
Hantzsch  asserts,  then  the  probability  is  that  the  benzenediazosul- 
phinic  acids  will  also  exist  in  two  isomeric  forms ;  but  if  the  diazo- 
sulphonates  are  structurally  isomeric,  the  isomerism  depending  on  the 
tautomeric  nature  of  the  sulphonic  acid  group,  as  Bamberger  (this 
vol.,  i,  25),  E.  Fischer  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  597),  and  A.  Claus  (Abstr., 
1894,  i,  597)  believe,  then  the  diaznsulphinic  acids  will  exist  in  one 
form  only.  From  a  study  of  the  action  of  benzenesulphinic  acid  on 
diazobenzene  and  on  paranitrodiazobenzene,  under  varying  condi- 
tions, the  author  is  led  to  the  view  that  diazobenzene  benzenesul- 
phinate,  Ph-Xo'SOjPh,  and  benzenesnlphoparanitrodiazobenzene, 
N02"C6H4"N2*S02Ph,  each  exist  in  only  one  modification.  The  stereo- 
chemical theory  of  Hantzsch  thus  receives  no  support  from  the  study 
of  the  snlphinic  acids.  J.  J.   S. 

A  New  Mode  of  Preparing  Derivatives  of  Indole.  By  Emil 
Fischer  and  Hugo  Hltz  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  585— 587).— When  "'a-ben- 
zoinoxime,  NOH!CPh'CH(OH)*C6H5,  is  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  remain,  it  i.s  converted  almost  quan- 
titatively   into     2! -pJienylindoxyl,    CPh«^_  VrrJ^^CeHj ;  zinc  chloride 

at  100°  effects  the  same  transformation,  but  the  yield  is  not  so  good. 
Neither  /3-benzoiaoxime  nor  deoxybenzoinoxime  (a)  nor  phenyl- 
acetoxirae  (?  phenylacetaldoxime)  undergo  a  simliar  transformation. 

2'-P?tenylnidoxyl  crystallises  in  small,  lustrous,  yellow  needles,  and 
melts  at  about  175'  when  quickly  heated.  It  is  reduced  to  2 '-phenyl- 
indole  by  zinc  and  acetic  acid,  or  by  hydriodic  acid  in  acetic  acid 
solution.  C.  F.  B. 

Derivatives  of  Phenylindoxazen.  By  Paul  Cohx  {2fo7iatsh., 
1894,  15,  645 — 664). — When  phenylindoxazen  (10  grams)  is  warmed 
for  half  an  hour  with  40  per  cent,  anhydrosulphuric  acid  (60  c.c), 
phenyUvduxazendisuIphonic  ai-id  is  formed,  which  yields  the  following 
derivatives  : — A  harium  salt,  Ci-iHTXOTSoBa  +  HoO,  which  crystallises 
from  hot  water  in  white  scales;  a  lead  salt,  Ci3H7NO:S2Pb,  which  is 
anhydrous;  a  sodium  salt,  Ci3H7XO(S03Xa).!  -1-  2H2O,  which,  on 
fusion  with  potash,  yields  a  product  melting  at  189",  and  containing 
60"6  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  371  per  cent,  of  hydrosfen  ;  a  potassium 
salt,  C,3HtXO(S03K)o  +  H2O ;  a  silver  salt,  C,3H,X0:Ag,;  and  a 
siilphonamide,  which  melts  at  187 — 188°. 

On    bromination,     phenylindoxazen     yields    a    dihromo-dericative, 
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Ci3H7NOBri,  wliicli  crystallises  in  small,  -wliite  needles,  melts  at 
14:8 — 1-49^,  and  does  not  lose  bromine  ■when  boiled  in  a  reflux  appa- 
ratus with  sodium  ethoxide  for  -1  hours. 

On  reduction  of  its  alcoholic  solution  with  sodium,  plienylindoxazen 
is  converted  into  pjioiijlorfhocrc^olmniiie,  HO'CeHi'CHPlrNHo,  which 
melts  at  102 — 103*^,  has  a  slight  aromatic  odour,  dissolves  readily  in 
acids  and  alkalis,  and  yields  the  followinir  salts  (R  =  Ci3Hi;,N0)  : — 
Jujdro chloride,  KHCl,  which  melts  at  194 — 196° ;  plafinochloride^ 
R-jHoPtCle,  which  crystallises  in  orang-e-yellow  needles ;  lujdriodider 
RHI,  which  crystallises  in  silky  white  needles  softening  at  180°; 
sulphate,  R-^HsSOi,  which  softens  at  180°,  and  vitrate,  RHNO3  + 
H2O,  which  melts  at  98°.  The  oxalate,  picrafe,  tartrate,  and  dibenzoate 
are  also  described.  The  last-named,  C5-H21NO3,  melts  at  176^,  and  on 
boiling  with  alcoholic  soda  gives  the  monobenzoyl  derivative,  CioHnNOj, 
which  melts  at  208°.  G.  T.  M. 

2  :  2'-Hydroxydiplieiiylcarboxylic  Lactone  (Diphenylmethyl- 
olid).  By  Carl  Graebe  and  P.  Sohkstakow  {AiiiHilen,  1895,  284, 
306 — 32-4). — Diphenylmethylolid  and  xanthone  are  related  in  a  similar 
manner  to  phenanthraquinone  and  anthraquinone  respectively ;  the 
steps  by  which  the  former  siibstance  is  obtained  from  phenanthra- 
quinone include  the  preparation  of  the  amide  of  tluorenonecarboxylic 
acid  (Wegerhoff,  Abstr.,  1888,  1201),  orthamidofluorenone,  and 
orthohydroxyfluorenone,  the  latter,  on  treatment  with  fused  potash, 
giving  rise  to  2  :  2'-hydroxydiphenylcarboxylic  acid,  which  is  at 
once  converted  into  the  lactone. 

I^TT    .p    XT 

Orthamidofluorenone,  "  A -it\^0'    ^^  obtained   by  the  action   of 

potassium  hypobromite  on  the  amide  of  fluorenonecarboxylic  acid. 
It  crystallises  in  long,  slender,  reddish-yellow  needles,  and  melts  at 
138° ;  it  distils  without  undergoing  decomposition.  Fusion  with 
ca-stic  potash  converts  it  into  phenanthridone.  The  hydrochloride 
and  sulphate  are  decomposed  by  water  and  alcohol ;  nitrous  acid  gives 
rise  to  a  (Zmro-derivative,  Avhich  yields  hydroxyfluoi-enone  on  treat- 
ment with  boiling  water.  During  the  preparation  of  orthamido- 
fluorenone in  the  manner  described,  a  varying  amount  of  the  nitrile 
of  orthofluorenonecarboxylic  acid  is  produced;  it  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  244°. 

Orthohydroxyfluorenone,  A'^tt^^O'  ^^  prepared  by  adding  sodiun* 

nitrite  to  the  ice-cold  solution  of  orthamidofluorenone  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  forms  orange-red  crystals,  and  melts  at  249^^ 
(corr.),  subliming  and  distilling  without  decomposition.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  alkalis,  and,  when  warmed,  in  alkali  carbonates.  Treat- 
ment with  fused  potash  converts  it  into  a  mixture  of  2  :  2'-  and 
2  :  6-hydrox\-diphenylcarboxylic  acids. 

CeH.-CO     .      ,  ,  .     ,  , 
2  :  2'-Dihydro.rydiphenylcarhoxylic  lactone,  X,  rr  X    '  ^^  obtained  by 

the  action  of  fused  potash  on  orthohydroxyfluorenone,  2  :  2'-hydroxy- 
diphenylcarboxylic  acid  being  the  intermediate  product ;  it  is  identical 
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witli  Ricliter's  hydros jdipbenyleneketone  (x\bstr.,  1884,  324),  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxycbloride  on  sodium  or  methylic 
salicylate,  and  subsequently  by  Griess  by  heating  phenol  with  the  sul- 
phate of  orthodiazobenzoic  acid  on  the  water  bath  (Abstr.,  1888,  588). 
this  method  of  preparation  also  giving  rise  to  phenylsalic3dic  acid  and 
2  :  4'-hydroxydiphenylcarboxylic  acid.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
needles,  and  melts  at  92*5'  (corr.)  ;  on  adding  silver  nitrate  to  the 
neutral  solution  of  the  potassium  salt,  silver  hydroxydiphenylcarboxy- 
late  is  formed.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alkalis,  whilst  alkali  carbo- 
nates dissolve  it  only  when  warmed,  and  a  current  of  carbonic 
anhydride  reprecipitates  the  lactone.  lb  is  indiiferent  toward.s 
phenylhydrazine  and  reducing  agents,  and  when  distilled  with  zinc 
dust  yields  diphenyl ;  distillation  from  lime  gives  rise  to  diphenylene 
oxide  and  benzophenone,  whilst  the  calcium  salt  of  2  :  2'-hydroxydi- 
phenylcarboxylic  acid  gives  rise  to  2-hydi'oxydiphenyl  Avhen  submitted 
to  dry  distillation. 

2  :  'o-IIijdrcurydiphenylcar'boxijlic  acid  is  one  of  the  products  of  the- 
action  of  fused  potash  on  orthohydroxyfluorenone.  It  crystallises 
from  water  with  IHoO,  which  is  lost  at  100°;  the  anhydrous  salt 
melts  at  15-i"  (corr.).  Treated  with  excess  of  lime  water,  it  forms  a> 
dicalcium  salt,  which  becomes  converted  into  the  monocalcium  salt 
under  the  influence  of  carbonic  anhydride.  The  lactone  is  not  formed 
on  treating  the  acid  with  acetic  chloride,  and  the  action  of  cold,  con- 
centrated, sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  orthohydroxyfluorenone. 
The  methylic  salt  melts  at  84 — 85°,  and  distils  without  undergoing 
decomposition ;  the  ethylic  salt  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  plates,  and 
melts  at  111°.  The  amide  is  obtained  by  heating  the  ammonium  salt 
in  sealed  tubes  for  six  hours  at  250 — 26U°  ;  it  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  needles,  and  melts  at  262 — 263°. 

4'  :  2-Hydio:cydiphe7iyIcarlo,rylic  acid  is  formed  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  diphenylmethylolid  from  phenol  and  orthodiazobenzoic  acid  : 
it  melts  at  206"6°,  and  its  properties  agree  with  those  of  the  substance- 
described  by  Griess  {loc.  cit.).  M.  0.  F. 

Action  of  Ethylic  Oxalate  on  Dibenzyl  Ketone.  By  LuDwia 
Claisen  and  Thomas  Ewan  (Aunalen,  1895,  284,  245 — 299;  compare 
Abstr.,  1888,  676,  and  1891,  425). —  Continuing  the  investigation 
of  the  behaviour  of  ethylic  oxalate  toAvards  ketones  (loc.  cit.),  the 
authors  have  included  diethyl  ketone  and  dibenzyl  ketone  in  their 
experiments. 

Diethyl  ketone,  when  mixed  with  ethylic  oxalate  (1  mol.)  and 
treated  with  ice-cold  alcoholic  sodium  ethoxide  (1  mol.),  gives  rise  to 
a  compound,  CtHbOs,  with  elimination  of  2  mols.  of  ethylic  alcohol. 
The  same  substance  is  produced  when  methylic  oxalate  and  sodium 
methoxide  are  employed  ;  it  melts  at  142 — 143°,  and  has  strongly 
acid  properties.  An  intense,  dark-green  coloration  is  developed  in 
the  alcoholic  solution  by  ferric  chloride. 

Oxahjldihevzyl  ketone,  C17H12O3,  is  obtained  by  adding  a  mixture  of 
dibenzyl  ketone  (1  mol.)  and  ethylic  oxalate  (1  mol.)  to  an  ice-cold 
solution  of  sodium  (2  mols.)  in  absolute  alcohol ;  the  liquid,  which  at 
first   becomes    brown  and  finally  bluish-violet,  is  cooled  for  a  few 
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hours,  and  then  nllowed  to  remain  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for 
two  days.  The  same  compound  is  produced  when  methyhc  oxalate 
and  methylic  alcohol  are  used.  It  crystallises  in  sliort,  sulphur- 
yellow  prisms,  and  melts  at  lit2 — 193°;  at  194 — 196°  it  resolidifies, 
and  melts  finall}'  at  240°.  The  alcoholic  solution  gives  a  yellowisb- 
brown  or  brownish-green  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  reagent  employed,  whilst  copper  acetate  also  colours 
the  liquid  yellowish-brown  ;  if  the  solution  is  dilute,  the  latter  reagent 
produces  a  yellowish  coloration,  which  becomes  green,  a  yellow 
copper  salt  being  precipitated,  ^yhen  heated  with  oxalyldibenzyl 
ketone  dissolved  in  sodium  carbonate,  Fehling's  solution  is  at  once 
reduced  ;  on  adding  fuming  nitric  acid  to  the  solution  in  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  pouring  the  liquid  into  water,  a  yellow  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  a  blue  colour.  Oxalyldibenzvl 
ketone  has  strongly  acid  properties,  and  is  not  completely  precipitated 
from  solutions  of  its  salts  by  acetic  acid,  Avhilst  an  aqueous  solution 
of  potassium  acetate  dissolves  it  when  heated  on  the  water  bath  ;  the 
sodium  and  potassium  salts  are  yellow,  and  the  silver  salt  is  not 
decomposed  by  light.  On  adding  one  drop  of  caustic  soda  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  sodium  salt,  a  yellow  coloration  is  produced,  becoming 
broAvnish-violet,  whilst  the  liquid  acquires  an  intense,  bluish-violet 
colour  on  further  addition  of  alkali.  When  oxalyldibenzyl  ketone  is 
heated  with  aqueous  potash  for  half  an  hour,  it  is  decompcsed  into 
dibenzyl  ketone  and  oxalic  acid.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  a  com- 
poujid,  CnHiiO-i'^H^,  which  separates  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in 
compact,  lustrous  crystals,  and  melts  at  151 — 152°  ;  it  dissolves  in 
alkalis  and  alkali  carbonates,  gives  a  brownish-green  coloration  with 
ferric  chloride,  and  yields  an  isomeride  when  heated  at  200°.  This 
substance  crystallises  in  lustrous,  yellow  leaflets,  and  melts  at 
22G — 227°;  the  solution  in  sodium  carbonate  is  yellow,  and  does  not 
yield  ammonia  when  boiled,  diifering  in  this  respect  from  the  first 
modification.  The  anilide,  CnHii02*NHPh,  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  short,  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  175 — 176°;  it  is  insoluble  in 
aqueous  alkalis,  which  dissolve  it,  however,  if  alcohol  is  previously 
added,  the  first  few  drops  producing  a  violet  coloration.  Acetic  acid 
jtrtcipitates  the  anilide  and  the  two  isomeric  ammonium  derivatives 
from  the  solutions  in  alkali.  Orthotolylenediamine  gives  rise  to  a 
compound,  C24Hii,N.;0,  which  crystallises  in  orange-coloured  plates, 
and  melts  at  290 — 291°;  the  alcohr)lic  solution  exhibits  fluorescence, 
yellow  in  transmitted,  green  by  reflected  light.  T\\i'  phe^iylhydrazone, 
CnHijOjiX-XHPh,  melts  at  181  — 182°,  and  the  solution  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  is  deep  red,  becoming  blue  on  the  addition  of  ferric 
chloride  ;  it  has  acid  propertie.s,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solutions 
in  alkalis  by  acetic  acid.  Hydroxylamine  gives  rise  to  a  derivative, 
CitUiiNOs,  which  in  behaviour  more  closely  resembles  a  carboxylic 
acid  than  an  oxime  ;  it  melts  and  decomposes  at  18'3 — 184°,  and  is  pre- 
cijtitated  from  alkaline  solutions  on  the  addition  of  mineral  acids  only. 
Tlie  acetyl  derivative  of  oxalyldibenzyl  ketone  crystallises  in  yellow 
needles,  and  melts  at  103 — 104°;  it  has  acid  properties,  and  the 
potassium  salt,  which  is  deep  violet,  yields  oxalyldibenzyl  ketone 
wlien  the  aqueous  solution  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
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The  methylic  salt,  Ci7Hi,03Me,  is  obtained  bj  acting  on  the  dry  silver 
salt  of  oxalvldibenzjl  ketone  with  methylic  iodide;  it  crystallises  in 
short,  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  94 — 95°.  Although  scarcely  soluble 
in  cold,  aqueous  potassium  carbonate,  it  dissolves  readily  when  heated, 
with  production  of  an  intense,  violet  coloration.  It  is  hydrolysed  by 
hot  aqueous  alkalis. 

The  isomeric  methyl  derivative,  CnHuOsMe,  is  obtained  by  adding 
methylic  iodide  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  thedisodium  salt  of  oxalyl- 
dibenzyl  ketone  ;  it  crystallises  in  sulphur-yellow  leaflets,  and  melts  at 
167°.  It  dissolves  in  aqueous  potassium  car-bonate,  and  on  adding 
silver  nitrate  to  the  neutral  solution  the  silver  salt  is  precipitated.  The 
action  of  hot  aqueous  alkali  gives  rise  to  oxalic  acid  and  methyldi- 
henzijl  hetone,  (mPhMe-CO-CHaPh,  an  oil  whicb  boils  at  320—326°, 
and  yields  a  phenylhydrazone,  Avhich  melts  at  92 — 93°.  The  acetyl 
derivative,  CnHioOsMeAc,  crystallises  in  short,  yellow  prisms,  melts 
at  111 — 112°,  and  dissolves  in  alkali  carbonates. 

The  dimethyl  derivative,  CnHioOsMco,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
methylic  iodide  on  the  silver  salt  of  the  foregoing  compound.  It 
crystallises  in  lustrous,  yellow  cubes,  and  melts  at  79°.  Although 
insoluble  in  cold  alkalis  and  alkali  carbonates,  it  yields  the  mono- 
methyl  derivative  when  boiled  for  several  hours  with  aqueous  potash. 

Oxalyldibenzyl  ketone  is  oxidised  by  potassium  permanganate, 
with  formation  of  benzoic  and  oxalic  acids,  and  a  compoxmd,  CnHmOs 
or  C34H220fi.  The  latter,  however,  is  more  conveniently  obtained  by 
the  action  of  mercuric  oxide  suspended  in  the  hot,  aqueous  solution;  it 
crystallises  from  ethylenic  bromide  in  pale  yellow  plates,  becomes 
brown  at  225°,  and  melts  at  237 — 239°,  undergoing  decomposition; 
the  substance  retains  the  solvent  from  Avhich  it  is  crystallised.  Ferric 
chloride  develops  in  the  alcoholic  solution  a  dark,  brownish-green 
coloration,  whilst  copper  acetate  gives  rise  to  a  yellow  precipitate  ; 
Fehling's  solution  is  not  reduced  when  boiled  with  the  substance.  It 
dissolves  in  alkalis,  alkali  carbonates,  and,  on  heating,  in  alkali 
acetates,  and  the  dilute  alcoholic  solution  is  strongly  acid.  The 
sodium  salt  contains  3H2O  :  the  silver  salt  is  yellow. 

When  heated  at  225—230°,  oxalyldibenzyl  ketone  is  converted  into 
an  isomeride,  which  crystallises  in  silvery,  greyish-yellow  leaflets, 
and  melts  at  248 — 249°,  undergoing  decomposition.  Iso-oxalyldihenzyl 
Ketone  has  strongly  acid  properties ;  the  potassium  and  sodium  salts 
contain  4H20,  and  the  solution  of  the  latter  does  not  become  violet 
on  adding  excess  of  alkali.  The  barium  salt  contains  8H0O  ;  the 
silver  salt  is  not  readily  decomposed  by  light,  and  the  methylic  salt 
appears  to  be  an  oil.  The  acetyl  derivative  crystallises  from  methylic 
alcohol  in  pale  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  137 — 139°. 

When  oxidised  with  potassium  permanganate,  iso-oxalyldibenzyl 
ketone  gives  rise  to  benzaldehyde,  and  oxalic,  benzoic,  and  benzoyl- 
formic  acids.  On  reduction  with  sodium  amalgam,  a  dihydro-deriva- 
tive,  CitHuOs,  is  produced  ;  it  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in 
colourless  leaflets,  and  melts  at  220 — -221°. 

The  behaviour  of  iso-oxalylrlibenzyl  ketone  towards  hot  aqueous 
alkalis  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  its  constitution. 
Whilst    potash    decomposes    it    into     dibenzylgljcollic    acid    (m.    p. 
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157 — 158')  ami  cai-bonic  anlijdridc,  treatment  with  aqueous  bariiiiu 
liydroxide  gives  rise  to  dibeiizyl  ketone,  phenjlacetic,  phenjlpji-avie, 
and  diben7,ylgl3'Collic  acids,  together  -with  a  dibasic  acid  of  the 
formuhi  Ci;H„;05.  A  close  comparison  of  the  chemical  characteristics 
of  iso-oxalykbbenzyl  ketone  and  dibenz^'loxalylcarboxylic  acid  lactone 
(Volhard,  this  vol.,  i,  100),  supplemented  by  an  examination  of  their 
toxic  projierties,  renders  it  probable  that  these  two  substances  differ 
only  tautomerically.  In  order  to  emphasise  the  relation  of  isow 
oxalyldibenzyl  ketone  to  derivatives  of  pulvic  acid,  the  authors  pro- 
pose to  term  it  pulvinoiie. 

Consideration  of  the  properties  of  oxalyldibenzyl  ketone  leads  to 

CO'CPh 
the  formula  CHPh^         ii  as  expressing  its  constitution,  whilst 

the  isomeric  pulvinone  is  represented  by  the  formula 

C(OH):CPh 

Phenolphthalein  Derivatives,  Bv  Ai.iux  Haller  and  Alfri;i> 
GrvMT  {('umpt.  rend.,  1895,  120,  l!!»6— 299).— The  action  of  phthalie 
chloride  on  phenylic  ethylic  ether  in  presence  of  aluminium  cbloride 

C  H 
yields  the  cHetJujlpheuolpJithalevi,    I         >C(C6H4'OEt)2,  a  white,  crys- 

talline  compound,  very  soluble  in  benzene,  much  less  soluble  in 
alcohol  or  ether.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming- 
a  i-ed  solution,  from  Avhich  it  is  precijiitated  without  alteration,  on 
dilution. 

When  boiled  with  ethylic  iodide  in  presence  of  sodium  etboxide, 
phenolphthalein  yields  a  diethyl  derivative  identical  with  the  pre- 
ceding compound,  and  not  a  diethyl  derivative  with  a  quinono'id 
constitution.  If  either  of  the  products  is  heated  with  alcoholic 
potash,  it  yields  slender,  white  needles  of  the  salt, 

COOK-C6H4-C(CcH,-OEt)i-OH, 

which  gi-adually  dissociates  in  presence  of  water,  regenerating 
diethylphenolphthalei'n,  thus  resembling  the  dibenzyl  derivative. 
Sodium  amalgam  or  zinc  powder  in  presence  of  aqueous  potash 
readily  and  quantitatively  converts  the  diethyl  derivative,  by  which- 
ever method  prepared,  into  dii'tlwxyfriphenijlmethaneoi-thncarboxylt'c 
acid,  COOH-CfiHi-CHfCoH^'OEtjo  ;  this  forms  colourless  crystals 
melting  at  185  ,  and  somewhat  soluble  in  the  ordinary  solvents,  and 
in  solutions  of  alkali  hydroxides  and  carbonates  ;  sulphuric  acid  in 
tlie  cold  converts  it  into  a  well-crystallised  ])hthalidin. 

Although  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  (|uinonoid  grouping  in  diethyl- 
phcnolphthalein,  the  author  dijes  not  con,sid(!r  that  it  necessarily 
follows  that  phenolphthalein  has  nob  a  quinonoid  function  in  alkaline 
solution.  C  H.  B. 

Formation  of  Diphthalyl.  By  Grmc)  (jor.DsriiMii;i>T  {MonaUh.,. 
Ib05,  16,  13 — h')).  —  When  phthalide  and  ethylic- '^-opianate  are  heated 
together  in  molecular  proportion  at  280 — 290%  diphthalyl,  in  yield  of 
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from  4  to  5  pev  cent.,  is  obtained.  When  dissolved  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  a  pale  yellow  solution  having  a  strong  blue 
fluorescence,  and  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  containino*  a  trace 
of  nitric  acid  to  this  solution,  an  evanescent  emerald-green  coloration 
is  observed.  These  colour  reactions  afford  a  convenient  method  of 
characterising  diphthaljl  (compare  GrabeandGuye,  Abstr.,  1886,  882). 

G.  T.'  M. 

Hexamethyltriamidotriphenylmethane      Derivatives.        By 

AuGDSTK  EosExsTiEHL  (Cowpf.  rend.,  1895,  120,  192 — 194,  264 266 

and  331 — 333). — When  sodium  hydroxide  is  added  to  a  boiling  solution 
of  hexamethyltriamidotriphenylmethane  chloride  in  methylic,  ethylic, 
or  amylic  alcohol,  the  product  is  not  the  carbinol  corresponding 
with  the  chloride,  but  an  ether  of  the  type  OR-C(C6H4'NMe2)3.  When 
R  =  Me  or  Et  the  product  is  crystalline,  but  the  amylic  derivative  is 
viscous.  When  treated  with  methylic  iodide  in  the  cold  in  presence 
of  water  or  alcohol,  these  derivatives,  as  well  as  the  correspondino- 
carbinol  and  hydride,  all  combine  with  three  molecules  of  methylic 
iodide,  yielding  crystalline,  white  or  sulphur-yellow  products,  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  other  organic  solvents.  They 
decompose  below  100°  with  loss  of  methylic  iodide,  and  become  blue. 
When  heated  with  alcoholic  soda,  the  original  triamine  is  obtained 
together  with  the  intermediate  products  described  below.  Silver 
oxide  removes  the  iodine  and  forms  powerful  bases  which  combine 
with  hydrogen  iodide  and  behave  like  the  octomethylleucaniline  of 
Hofmann  and  Girard.  The  solubilities  of  the  five  compounds  at 
16 — 20°  show  considerable  differences;  the  carbinol  is  more  soluble 
than  the  hydride,  and  the  solubility  of  the  ethereal  salts  increases 
with  the  molecular  weight  of  the  introduced  alkyl  radicle. 

The  action  of  methylic  iodide  on  hexamethyltriamidotriphenylme- 
thane  gives  rise  to  intermediate  products  which  become  green  in 
contact  with  hot  acetic  acid,  but  only  one  of  these  could  be  isolated. 
The  methoxide,  OMe-C(C6H4'NMe2)3,  is  mixed  with  water  and  methylic 
iodide,  and  allowed  to  remain  at  the  ordinary  temperatuj'e  for  several 
days, until,  in  contact  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  a  green  colour  is  produced 
instead  of  a  violet.  The  product  is  then  mixed  with  water,  the  excess 
of  methylic  iodide  removed  by  distillation,  and  the  liquid  filtered.  The 
triiodo-compound  is  in  the  solution  ;  the  intermediate  product  remains 
on  the  filter  and  is  purified  by  crystallisation  from  methylic  alcohol.  The 
vioniodotrimethylaminonitiintetrametliyldiamidotriphemjlmetliane  meth- 
oxide, OMe-C(C6H4-NMe2)2'C6H4-NMe3l,  thus  obtained  is  white  and 
crystalline  ;  when  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid  and  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  it  yields  a 
lustrous  crystalline  mass  of  the  compound 

CI(C6H4-NMe2),-C6H,-NMe3l  +  H,0, 
which  is  the  lower  homologue  of  "  iodine-green  "  and  like  the  latter  is 
tmstable.  When  heated,  it  loses  water  and  methylic  iodide,  and  yields 
hexamethyltriamidotriphenylmethane  iodide,  but  if  heated  in  a  cur- 
rent of  methylic  iodide  vapour  at  100°  it  loses  water  only. 

The  moniodo-ammoniums  corresponding  with  the  other  four  tri- 
amines  are  formed  when  the  triiodoammoniums  are  treated  with  aqueous 
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soda  in  the  case  of  the  fdiylii"  and  amylic  compounds,  or  alcoholic 
soda  in  the  case  of  the  lower  terms  :  after  boilinq-  for  some  hours  and 
then  addiiiii^  acetic  aci(i  a  tj^reeu  product  is  obtained.  In  the  case  of 
the  derivative  of  the  hydride,  lead  peroxide  must  be  added  with  the 
acetic  acid,  and  the  iodide  CI(C6H4'NMc.'i2'CBHj*NMe3l  is  formed. 

The  compounds  described  above  include  three  that  are  colou ted  and 
eleven  that  are  colourless,  but  six  of  the  latter  can  be  converted  into 
coloured,  compounds  by  double  decoraposition.    They  are  as  follows — 

Coloured  compowivh. — CCl('C«H4*NMe2)3,  and.  the  corresponding 
iodide,  and  CICCeHrNMe.O/CeHrNMeal. 

Colourless  compouuds  yielding  coloured  products. — CH(CfiH4'NMe,i);j, 
0H*C(CRH4*NMe.X.  and  the  corresponding  methylic,  ethylic,  and 
amylic  ethers,  and  OMe-C(CsH4-XMe>)2-C6Ht-NMe3T. 

Colourless  compounds  yielding  colourless  products. — CH(CcH4NMe3l)3, 
OH'C(CfiH4*NMe3l)3,  and  the  corresponding  methylic,  ethylic,  and 
anivlic  ethers. 

The  coloui-ed  compounds  have  a  nsgative  element  or  an  acid  radicle 
united  witli  the  carbon  of  the  methane  nucleus,  the  three  other 
valencies  of  this  carbon  being  safistied  by  the  amidophenyl  group  in 
which  the  nitrogen  is  trivalent,  except  in  the  thiid  compound  where 
one  of  the  nitrogens  is  quinquevalent.  This  characteristic  is  shared  by 
the  compounds  in  the  second  group,  but  in  ihese  the  radicle  saturating 
the  fourth  valency  of  the  methane  carbon  sliows  considerable  chemical 
activity,  and  when  positive  can  be  displaced  by  a  negative  radicle  and 
vies  versa,  a  negative  radicle  producing  a  coloured  compound  and  a 
positive  radicle  a  colourless  one. 

In  the  third  group  of  compouuds,  tlie  nitrogen  of  the  amidophenyl 
groups  is  in  all  cases  quinquevalent,  and  the  univalent  groups  H,  OH, 
OMe,  &c  ,  are  no  longer  replaceable  by  Jieifative  radicles.  The  com- 
plete saturation  of  the  nitrogen  therefore  involves  the  immobility  of 
the  positive  radicle  attnched  to  the  methane  carbon,  and  this  gives 
the  whole  molecule  a  much  higliei-  stability. 

In  the  carbinol  OH*C(CsH4*XMe3l)3  the  hydroxyl  group  cannot  be 
dis|)laced  by  an  acid  radicle,  but  can  be  displaced  by  an  alkyl  group, 
nnd  in  this  respect  it  resembles  triphenylcat-binol,  the  saturation  of 
the  nitrogen  imparting  to  the  group  C6H4'NMe3l  functions  similar  to 
those  of  the  group  CcH^. 

The  alcoholic  function  of  triphenylcarbinol  resembles  that  of  acids, 
and  the  corresponding  chloride  is  decomposed  by  cold  water;  the 
alcoholic  function  of  OH'C(C6H4NMe2)3,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  the 
same  order  as  that  of  metallic  hydroxides,  since  it  reacts  with  acids, 
and  the  amidocarbinols  in  general  displace  ammonia  from  its  salts. 
The  intermediate  condition  is  represented  by  the  diamidocarbinols. 

C    H.  B. 

Triphenylmethane  Colouring  Matters.  By  Ar.rsiN  HAr-r.KK  and 
Pall  Th.  Mli.i.kr  (Compt.  rerid.,  1895,  120,  410—418). — Ebullioscopic 
determinations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chlorides  of  the  colour- 
in"  matters  of  the  amidotiiphenylraethane  group  are  not  dissociated 
in  water,  wheieas  ammonium  chloride,  aniline  hydrochloride,  and 
nitrosodimethylaniline  hydrochloride  show  considerable  dissociation. 
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This  result  supports  Rosenstiehl's  view  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
rosaniline  and  other  triphenylraethane  nolouriug  matters. 

C.  H.  B. 

Preparation  of  a-Naphtholcarbothionylic  acid.  By  Richard 
Pi*iBiJAM  and  Carl  Glucksmaxn  (Mojiatsh.,  1894,  15,  605 — 612; 
compare  Abstr.,  1898,  i,  75). — On  heating  a-naphtliol  (20gi'anis)  with 
potassium  thiocarbonate  (30  grams)  in  sealed  tubes  at  125 — 130°, 
a-7iaphtholcarbothiu)iylic  acid  is  obtained  in  yield  of  about  10  per 
cent.  It  is  a  dark  yellow  powder,  which  gives  a  red  coloration  with 
alkaline  solutions,  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  water 
and  benzene,  and  melts  with  decomposition  at  110°.  A  better  yield 
(70  per  cent.)  of  the  acid  is  obtained  on  heating  together  a-naphthol, 
potassium  xanthate,  and  alcohol,  at  100°.  The  potassium  derivative 
of  a-naphthol  and  carbon  bisulphide,  when  heated  in  sealed  tubes  at 
100°,  also  combine  with  formation  of  the  potassium  salt  of  a-naphthol- 
carbotlaonylic  acid.  G.  T.  M. 

Synthesis  of  Anthracene.  By  Maurice  Delacre  (Compt.  rem?., 
1895,  120,  155 — 157). — The  action  of  ethylic  trichloracetate  on 
benzene  in  presence  of  aluminium  chloride  yields  a  product  which 
crystallises  readily  in  bulky  needles,  melting  at  219°.  When  more 
strongly  heated,  it  yields  carbonic  anhydride  and  a  hydi'ocarbon 
which  melts  at  115°  and  boils  at  about  300°.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
first  product  and  of  the  hydrocarbon  derived  from  it  were  not  ascer- 
tained. 

The  action  of  phenylic  trichloracetate  on  benzene  in  presence  of 
aluminium  chloride,  yields  an  ethereal  salt  which  is  difficult  to  isolate 
but  which  when  distilled  splits  up  into  carbonic  anhydride  and 
anthracene,  about  9  grams  of  the  latter  being  obtained  from  20  o-i-ams 
of  phenylic  trichloracetate.  C.  H.  B. 

Orientation  in  the  Terpene  Series.  By  Adolv  Baeyer  (Ber 
1895,  28,  639—652,  and  652—654;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  535', 
and  this  vol.,  i,  152). — cZ-Carone,  obtained  from  caraway  oil,  has  [aju 
=  +173-8°;  the  sp.  gr.  is  0-9567.  \-Carone,  derived  from  balm-mint 
{Mentha  crispa)  oil,  has  [a]j)  =  —169-5°.  Each  modification  forms  a 
liquid  oxime,  and  on  mixing  the  two,  the  oxime  of  i-carone  separates  ; 
it  crystallises  in  long  prisms,  and  melts  at  77 — 79°.  The  semicarhazide 
compound  of  the  inactive  modification  melts  at  178°* 

A-Bisnitrosocarone,  (01011150)2X202,  is  obtained  by  cautiously  adding 
acetic  chloride  to  a  well-cooled  mixture  of  cZ-caroue  and  amylic 
nitrite;  it  crystallises  in  small,  colourless  plates,  and  decomposes  and 
evolves  gas  at  112 — 118°,  a  green  coloration  being  developed.  This 
substance  closely  resembles  bisnitrosylbenzyl  (Behrend  and  Konio-s, 
Abstr.,  1890,  1122),  differing  from  it,  however,  in  its  behaviour  on 
treatment  with  hydrolysing  agents  ;  this  is  probably  due  to  its 
tertiary  character,  whilst  bisnitrosylbenzyl  must  be  regarded  as  a 
primary  bisnitroso-derivative.  i-Bisnitrosocarone  crystallises  in 
rhombic  plates  ;  it  melts  and  decomposes  at  145°. 
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Caronedinitrosylic  acid,  CmHisO'N'aOa'H,  is  formed  when  bisuitroso- 
carone  is  treated  with  an  ice-cold  sohition  of  hydroq-en  chloride  in 
absolute  alcohol.  It  melts  and  decomposes  at  80 — 90^,  and  in  many 
respects  resembles  nitroso-/3-bcnzyllijdroxylaminc,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  on  /3-benzylhydroxylamine  (Behrend  and 
Konigs,  Abstr.,  1891,  lO.'U). 

The  dlnifrin,  C>,iH-)2N'a02,  obtained  by  reducing  dinitrosocai'one  in 
iilcoholic  solution  with  sodium  amalgam,  melts  at  120 — ViO° ;  it 
undergoes  decomposition  spontaneously  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  also  on  treatment  with  cold  mineral  acids,  in  which  it  is  very 
readily  soluble.  On  reducing  bisnitrosocarone  with  sodium  amalgam, 
a  certain  quantity  of  d-carone  is  regenerated.  The  dinitrosoue, 
C2oHj2X204,  is  formed  on  adding  sodium  hypochlorite  to  a  solution  of 
caronedinitrosylic  acid  in  sodium  carbonate. 

Nitrosomenthone,  nitrosodihydroeucarvone,  and  nilrosocarveol, 
■which  melts  and  decomposes  at  133°,  are  bisnitroso-derivatives. 
Nitrosopinene,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  isonitroso-derivative,  forming 
sodium  and  methylic  salts,  and  yielding  carvacrol  when  boiled  with, 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  half  an  hour.  In  order  to  distingiiish. 
tetween  carvacrol  and  thymol,  a  very  dilute,  alkaline  solution  of  the 
phenol  is  treated  with  sodium  nitrite  and  acidified  ;  after  soine  hours 
yellow  needles  are  deposited,  and  on  adding  acetic  acid  to  the  solu- 
tion of  these  crj'stals  in  ammonia,  a  solid,  amorphous  precipitate  of 
the  nitroso-derivative  is  formed  if  thymol  is  present,  whilst  carvacrol 
gives  rise  to  oily  drops  Avhich  soon  become  crystalline.  The  forma- 
tion of  carvacrol  when  nitrosopineue  is  treated  with  boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  not  in  accordance  with  Bredt's  expression  for  the 
constitution  of  pinenc,  which  demands  the  production  of  thymol 
under  these  conditions. 

It  is  found  that  pinene  and  limonene  nitrosochlorides  are  bisnitroso- 
derivatives  belonging  to  the  class  of  secondary  compounds. 

The  soinicarhazidc  compound  of  pulegone  crystallises  from  alcohol 
and  melts  at  172°;  on  treating  it  with  boiling  dilute  acids,  pulegone 
is  regenerated. 

I'nlerjone  hydrocldoride  is  obtained  on  adding  pulegone  to  a  cooled 
solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  liquid  being 
afterwards  poured  on  to  ice  ;  it  melts  at  24 — 25°  (compare  Beckmann 
and  Pleissner,  Abstr.,  1891,  936).  The  hydrochloride  yields  pulegone 
■when  treated  with  a  solution  of  potash  in  methylic  alcohol ;  it  is 
more  stable  than  the  hydrobromide,  from  which  pulegone  is  re- 
generated on  treatment  with  silver  acetate  and  acetic  acid. 

Nitrosopulerfone,  CioH,40*NO,  is  obtained  in  long,  slender  needles  ; 
ammonia  dissolves  it,  giving  rise  to  an  oxime.  Nitrosopulegone  is 
probably  a  secondary  bisnitroso-derivative.  M.  O.  F. 

Fenchone.  By  Otto  Wallach  (Annalen,  1895,  284,  324—345  ; 
compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  105  and  596). — A  direct  comparison  has 
been  made  of  metacymcne  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride on  fenchone  (loc.  cit.)  with  metacymcne  isolated  by  Kelbe 
from  resin  oil,  and  it  is  found  that  the  hydrocarbons  are  identical. 

Tetrahydrofenchene,  CjoHjo,  is    formed   when    fenchylic    alcohol   is 
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heated  with  phosphorus  and  hydriodic  acid  for  15  hours  at  210 — 215° ; 
it  is  a  colourless  oil  which  boils  at  160 — 165°.  The  sp.  gr.  =  0'7945 
at  22°,  and  the  refractive  power  is  [wJd  =  1"4370.  The  hydrocarbon 
is  also  obtained  by  reducing  fenchone  and  fenchylamine  under  the 
conditions  described;  it  is  not  identical,  however,  with  the  hydro- 
carbon formed  on  reducing  fencholenic  acid  (Abstr.,  1892,  1237),  but 
in  physical  properties  it  closely  resembles  the  tetrahydropinene 
obtained  from  pinene  hydrochloride  (Abstr.,  1892,  998),  although  the 
two  compounds  are  not  identical.  It  resists  the  action  of  potassium 
permanganate  and  of  fuming  nitric  acid  in  the  cold ;  the  bromide 
crystallises  from  ethylic  acetate  and  melts  at  200°. 

Fenchocarboxylic  acid,  CnHieOs  or  CuHigOs,  is  formed  on  passing  a 
current  of  carbonic  anhydride  through  a  solution  of  fenchone  in  ether 
to  which  sodium  has  been  added  ;  it  has  not  been  obtained  free  from 
acetic  acid  and  fenchylic  alcohol,  and  in  this  condition  melts  at  77 — 78°. 
The  lead  salt  is  amorphous.  When  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  the 
acid  decomposes  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  an  unsaturated  acid, 
CiiHisOo,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  lustrous  leaflets,  and 
from  ether  in  prisms,  melting  at  173 — 174°.  It  sublimes  without 
undergoing  change,  is  volatile  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  and  is 
laevorotatory.  The  silver  salt  is  unstable,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

During  the  preparation  of  fenchocarboxylic  acid,  fenchylic  alcohol 
is  obtained  in  considerable  quantity ;  it  melts  at  45°  (compare  Abstr., 
1891,  1086).  When  added  to  a  solution  of  phosphorus  and  iodine  in 
carbon  bisulphide,  it  yields  a  fenchylic  phosphite  which  crystallises 
in  needles  and  melts  above  300°  ;  if  chlorine  is  employed,  fenchylic 
chloride  is  formed,  together  with  an  isomeride  which  melts  at 
195 — 196°,  and  has  an  odour  of  camphor.  The  acid  of  the  formula 
CioUieOa,  obtained  by  oxidising  fenchone  (loc.  cit.),  melts  at  152°. 

The  substance  hitherto  described  as  a-isofenchonoxime,  melting  at 
113 — 114°,  is,  without  doubt,  fencholenamide ;  it  yields  fencbonitrile 
when  treated  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  is  identical  with  the 
product  obtained  by  heating  ammonium  fencholenate  in  sealed  tubes 
at  205 — 21U°.  It  is  probable  that  y3-isofenchonoxime  is  a  lactam ; 
it  has  basic  properties,  and  is  formed  when  fencholenamide  is  treated 
with  dilute  mineral  acids. 

When  fencholenamide  is  reduced  in  alcoholic  solution  with  sodium, 
fencholenic  acid  and  fencholenamine  are  formed,  together  with  iso- 
fencfioleiiic  alcohol,  CioHigO,  which  boils  at  218°,  and  is  au  unsaturated 
alcohol  ;  its  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  becomes  deep  red  on 
addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  sp.  gr.  =  0927  at  20°, 
and  the  refractive  power  is  [»]d  ^  1*476,  or  il/=  47'04,  the  calculated 
value  beii  g  M  =  47*15. 

Fenchetiole,  CioHipO,  is  obtained  by  heating  isofencholenic  alcohol 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  eight  hours  in  a  reflux  apparatus  ;  it  is 
isomeric  with  cineole,  which  it  closely  resembles,  although  it  boils  at 
183—184°.  The  sp.  gr.  =  0925  at  20°,  and  the  refractive  power 
[«,]d  =  1  46108,  or  M  =  45*69,  the  calculated  value  for  a  saturated 
oxide  being  M  =  45*61.  The  formation  of  fenchenoie  affords  an  inte- 
resting parallel  with  the  conversion  into  oxides  of  the  alcohols 
VOL.  LXViU.  i.  2   c 
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obtained  from  metliyl  hexylene  ketone  and  methyl  heptjlene  ketone 
(Abstr.,  1893,  i,  597). 

The  author  discusses  the  behaviour  of  fenchoiie  and  its  derivatives, 

,     CHMe-OH-CH,     ^.^ 
and  expresses  its  constitution  bj^  the  formula   Alt  _  CU-CCr  '^' 

M.  0.  F. 

Occurrence  of  Citronellal  in  Citron  Oil.  Bj  Oscar  G. 
J)OEi!XEK  (Arch.  Fharm.,  1894,  232,  G88— G91).— The  author  has  ob- 
tained the  aldehyde  citronellal,  CioHigO,  from  citron  oil  as  well  as 
the  related  compound  citral,  CioHibO.  These  were  separated  as  sub- 
stituted cinclionic  acids,  CoHn-CuHglSrOi  and  CgHis-CuHgNOa,  by 
digesting  the  oil  with  pyruvic  acid  and  /3-naphthylaraine.  The 
citronellal  acid  forms  crystals  which  are  more  easily  soluble  tlian 
those  of  the  citral  acid.  L.  T.  T. 

Action    of   Nitrous  acid  on    Amidocamphor.      By  Angblo 

Anckli  (Gazzetta,  1804,  24,  ii,  317 — 325  ;  compare  this  vol.,  i,  61). — 

Azocamphanone   yields    a    liydrazone  which  crystallises   in    lustrous 

yellow  scales  melting  at   216°,  and  when  distilled  with   dilute   sal- 

....  .  CO 

pburic  acid  gives  hydrazine  sulphate  and  "  camphadione,"  C^u<^^^. 

CO 

Camphenoneoxime  in  ethereal  solution  is  converted  by  phosphorus 

pentachloride  into  a  colourless,  crystalline  substance  melting  at  87°; 

this  is  still  under  examination.  W.  J.  P. 

Bromo- Derivatives  of  the  Camphor  Series.  By  Axgelo 
Angkli  and  E.  Rimini  (LVr.,  1895,  28,  819 — 820). — Camphenone 
(this  vol.,  i,  61)  behaves  as  an  unsaturated  compound,  decolorises 
permanganate  solution,  and  is  reduced  to  camphor  by  nascent  hy- 
drogen. It  combines  with  hydrogen  bromide  to  form  a  substance 
which  melts  at  114°,  and  is  isomeric  with  bromocamphor.  Cam- 
phenone also  combines  with  bromine  to  form  an  oily  product  which, 
when  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  yields  'nionohromocam.'phenone, 
CioHiaBrO  ;  this  crystallises  well,  and  melts  at  70°. 

Monoketazocaraphoqninone,  CioHuNj,  also  reacts  with  bromine, 
nitrogen  being  eliminated  and  an  oily  product  formed.  A.  H. 

Action   of  Hydroxylamine    on    Camphoric  Anhydride.     By 

Gioi;i;i(i  Ei;i;i:ra  (Gazz'tta,  1.^91,24,  ii,  33(5 — 348). — .Sodium  ethoxide 
dissolved  in  alcohol  reacts  readily  with  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of 
camphoric  anhydride  and  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  yielding  a 
gall,  CaoHiiNjOioNa^,  which  crj'stallises  in  needles  on  concentrating  the 
solution,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water ;  the  corresponding  lead  com- 
pound, C3t,Hi2N20|oPb2,  is  a  wiiite  powder  insoluble  in  water.  The 
corresponding  acid,  which  probably  has  the  constitution 

0H-N(C0-CJIh-C0-N(0H)-C0-C\Hu-C00H)2, 

cannot  be  prepared  in  the  free  state  as  its  lead  salt  is  decomposed  by 
hydrogen  sulphide  into  camphoric  acid  and  camphorylhydroxylamtne. 
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'ChHi4<^^Q>N-0H('r).     The  latter  crystallises  in  lustroas,  coloui-less, 

orthorliombic  needles,  melting  at  225 — 226°  ; 

a:b:c=  1-0^72  :  1  :  0-5596. 

Its  sodium  derivative,  CujHuN'OaN'a,  crystallises  in  colourless  needles. 
The  hydroxylaniine  is  readily  hydrolysed,  yielding  the  corresponding 

liydroxamic    acid,   CgHu-eC^^PQ^^rr  ,  which  could    not  be  isolated. 

The    copper    salt,    CsHi4<^Pq^ ^Cu,2H20,  is   a   green    powder, 

soluble  in  water;  on  heating  its  aqueous  solution,  an  insoluble  inono- 
hydrate,  C,oHi3X04Cu,H20,  is  deposited.  W.  J.  P. 

Action  of  Potassium  Hypobromite  on  Camphoric  Amide. 
By  GiORCxio  Errera  (Gazzetta,  1694,  24,  ii,  348— 350).— The  author 
employs  a  slightly  modified  form  of  Winzer's  method  (Abstr.,  1890, 
1150)  for  preparing  camphoric  amide  from  etbylic  camphoryl- 
malonate.  On  allowing  bromine  to  act  on  the  amide,  heat  is 
developed,  but  no  hydrogen  bromide  is  evolved  ;  and  on  pouring  the 
mixture  into  potash,  a  white,  cr^'stalline  substance,  CioHieNoOo,  melting 
at  about  235°,  separates ;  it  is  soluble  in  bases,  alcohol,  or  water.  Its 
formation  is  probably  due  to  the  conversion  of  one  CO'XHj  group  of 
the  amide  into  an  isonitrile  group,  which  then  condenses  with  the 
-other  CO-NHj  group  ;    the  new  substance  would  thus  have  the  con- 

stitution  CsHu<^,^;^^-  W.  J.  P. 

Derivatives  of  Campholic  Acid.  By  Guerbet  (Ball  Sac. 
€him.,  1894,  [3],  11,  610— 618).— CamjoAoZic  anhydride,  (CioHnO)20 
(molecular  weight  by  cryoscopic  method),  is  obtained  by  heating 
■camphoh'c  acid  with  acetic  anhydride  or  chloride,  or  by  the  action  oi 
campholic  chloride  on  silver  campholate.  Like  its  derivatives,  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  &c.,  separating  from 
these  solvents  in  large,  colourless  crystals,  or  slender  needles  ;  it 
melts  at  56°,  and  boils  at  209—210°  (2*0  mm.).  Campholic  anhydride 
is  slowly  hydrolysed  to  the  acid  by  aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash,  and  is 
converted  by  alcohol  into  the  ethylic  salt,  and  by  ammonia  into  the 
amide  described  by  Ei-rera  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  108).  The  anilide,  from 
the  anliydride  and  aniline  at  100°,  crystallises  in  long  needles,  and 
melts  at  91° ;  it  is  easily  hydrolj^sed  by  acids  at  150°,  but  with 
difficulty  by  alkalis.  The  phenylhydrazide,  prepared  by  boiling  the 
anhydride  Avith  phenylhydrazine,  forms  nacreous  crystals,  and  melts 
at  171°.  In  making  campholic  chloride  from  the  acid  and  phosphorus 
pentachloride,  the  materials  must  be  pex-fectly  dry,  as  in  presence  of 
phosphoric  acid  the  chloride  is  decomposed  to  a  large  extent  into 
campholene,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  hydrogen  chloride. 

Campholic  cyanide,  CioHnO-CX  (molecular  weight  by  cryoscopic 
method),  prepared  from  the  chloride  and  silver  cyanide  at  100°,  crys- 
tallises from  ether  in  large,  white,  rectangular  plates,  and  has  an  odour 
resembling  that  of  camphor  ;  it  melts  at  33°,  and  boils  at  227°.     It  is 

2  e  2 
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readily  hydrolysed  by  alkalis  into  its  proximate  constituents  ;  with 
hydrochloric  acid  as  the  hydrolytic  aj^ent,  the  hydrogen  cyanide  is 
further  hydrolysed  into  ammonia  and  carbonic  oxide,  or  in  presence 
of  alcohol  into  ethylic  formate. 

Dicampholyl,  CloHnO-CioHnO  (molecular  weight  by  cryosoopic 
method),  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  campholic  chloride  in 
light  petroleum  ;  it  forms  lemon-yellow  crj'stals,  melts  at  90°,  and 
boils  and  decomposes  at  330 — 335°.  Dicampholyl  is  not  hydrolysed 
by  alcoholic  potash  or  hydrochloric  acid  at  150°,  nor  is  it  acted  on  by 
any  of  the  usual  ketonic  reagents ;  nevertheless,  it  appears  to  be  a 
ketone,  as  it  is  reducible  to  an  alcohol,  the  ketone  being  regenerated 
on  treating  this  Avith  chromic  acid. 

Dicanipholylic  alcohol,  CloHnO'CioHig'OH,  is  formed  by  reducing 
dicampholyl  with  moist  sodium  in  ethereal  solution ;  it  crystallises  in 
small  prismatic  plates,  and  melts  at  50°.  The  acetate  (molecular 
weight  by  cryoscopic  method)  crystallises  in  small,  colourless  needles, 
and  melts  at  64P ;  it  is  hydrolysed  by  alcoholic  potash  into  its 
proximate  constituents.  Jn.  W. 

Abietic  acid.  By  Heinrich  Mach  (Monatsh.,  1894,  15,  627 — 644  ; 
compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  582). — The  author  has  previously  shown 
(loc.  cit.)  that  the  so-called  abietic,  sylvic,  and  pimaric  acids  ob- 
tained from  the  resin  of  pine  trees  are  one  substance,  CigHo^Oa,  for 
which  the  name  abietic  acid  is  retained.  It  crystallises  on  slow 
evaporation  of  its  ethyl  alcoholic  solution  in  hemimorphous,  mono- 
clinic  plates,  a  :  h  :  c  =  1'1866  :  1  :  0"9899,  and  gives  characteristic 
colour  reactions.  A  solution  in  dry  chloroform  when  heated  with 
acetic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid  gives  a  purple- red  coloration, 
which  changes  through  violet  and  blue  to  greenish-black  (compare 
Seifert,  Abstr.,  1891,  i,  256,  1894,  ii,  469).  A  solution  in  sulphuric 
acid  is  red.  It  has  a  speci6c  rotatory  power  of  [aJD  =  6666,  and 
gives  a  potassium  salt,  Cj9H2702K,  which  crystallises  in  silky  needles; 
an  amorphous,  white,  barium  salt,  (Ci9H2702)2Ba,  which  becomes 
yellow  on  exposure  to  air,  and  an  acid  ammonium  salt, 

C 1SH27O2NH4,  C19H28O2, 

which  is  very  soluble  and  crystallises  in  drusy  masses  of  prisms. 
On  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion, an  acid  having  the  formula  Cn.HiriOa  and  melting  at  123°  is 
obtained.  On  oxidation  with  bromine  water,  abietic  acid  yields  an 
amorphous  substance  which  has  the  formula  CioHioOi,  turns  brown  at 
130°,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  137°. 

Abietic  acid  is  neither  identical  nor  isomeric  with  Maly's  pimaric 
acid,  C2oH3„02,  obtained  from  Gallipot  and  Colophonium  de  Bordeaux. 
The  so-called  metacopaivicacid  appears  to  have  the  formula  Gutizs'OH, 
and  is  possibly  the  root  of  the  cholesterol  series.  On  this  account  the 
author  proposes  to  name  it  metacholestol.  G.  T.   M. 

Amber  (^Succinite).  By  Alexander  TscHiRCir  and  E.  Aweng 
(Arch,  rharm.,  1894,  232,  660— 688).— The  authors  find  that  the 
portion  of  succinite  soluble  in  alcohol  consists  principally  (28  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  succinite)  of  succiTwabietic  acid,  Cio^imOst 
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•together  with  a  small  quantity  (2  per  cent.)  of  the  borneol  salt  of 
this  acid,  and.  some  sulphur.  The  portion  (70  per  cent.)  of  succinite 
insoluble  in  alcohol  (succinin)  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  the 
succinate  of  a  resin-alcohol  to  which  the  authors  give  the  name 
succinoresinol.  Succinoabietic  acid  is  crystalline,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  insoluble  in  water,  and  melts  at  148°.  It  forms  a  mon- 
acetyl  derivative,  but  could  not  be  further  acetylated.  When  digested 
with  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  succiiiosilvic  acid, 
C24H36O2,  and  succinoabietol,  CjoHeoOj.  Saccinosilvic  acid  is  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  could  not  be 
obtained  in  a  crystalline  form.  It  yields  a  white,  amorphous  silver 
salt.  Succinoabietol  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form, insoluble  in  light  petroleum.  It  forms  a  triacetate,  soluble  in 
light  petroleum.  Succinoabietic  acid,  w^hen  fused  with  potash  at  a 
moderate  heat,  yields  succinic  acid.  Succinoresinol,  C12H20O,  is  a 
white  amorphous  powder  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether 
and  melting  at  275°.  It  yields  an  acetyl  derivative  as  a  granular 
resin,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Gedanite  appears  to  be  similar  in  composition  to  succinite,  except 
that  it  is  free  from  sulphur.  It  is  apparently  the  presence  of  the 
sulphur  which  causes  in  succinite  the  increase  of  melting  point, 
elasticity  and  tenacity. 

Glessite  contains  succinoabietic  acid  and  a  succinin  or  a  very 
similar  compound,  but  was  not  further  investigated.  In  it  bomeol 
seems  to  be  replaced  by  a  compound  resembling  carvol. 

Allingite  dilfers  considerably  from  the  other  members  of  the 
fimber  group,  and  contains  neither  borneol  nor  succinic  acid.  The 
resin-acid  also  appears  not  to  be  succinoabietic  acid.  L.  T.  T. 

Commercial  Thapsia  Resin.  By  Francesco  Canzoneri  (Gazzetta, 
1894,  24,  ii,  437—438). — The  author  has  isolated  the  following  sub- 
stances from  commercial  thapsia  resin :  cholesterol,  isocholesterol 
thapsic  acid,  a  terpene,  a  camphor,  angelic  acid,  isovaleric  acid,  caproic 
acid,  caprylic  acid,  euphorbion,  a  greenish  aromatic  oil,  a  resin  con- 
taining sulphur  and  waxy,  gummy,  and  fatty  matters,  &c. ;  a  small 
proportion  of  a  substance  which  induces  frothing  and  melts  at  87°  was 
also  separated.  The  cholesterol,  euphorbion,  and  the  terpene  were  not 
found  during  the  author's  previous  examination  of  thapsia  resin 
{Gazzetta,  13,  514),  and  their  presence  is  probably  due  to  adulteration, 

W.  J.  P. 

Sap  of  the  Lac  Tree.  By  Gabriel  Berteand  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim., 
1894,  [3],  11,  717— 721).— The  sap  of  the  Tonquin  lac  tree  (Bhu^ 
succedanea,  Linn.),  which  forms  the  basis  of  various  kinds  of  lacquer, 
is  a  thick,  nearly  white,  alkaline  cream,  superficially  oxidisable  by  air 
to  an  intensely  black,  impervious  substance,  insoluble  in  the  usual 
solvents. 

Complete  oxidation  only  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  a  diastatic 
ferment,  laccase,  which  can  be  separated  from  the  other  essential  con- 
stituent of  the  sap  by  means  of  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  insoluble. 
When  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  aqueous  solution,  the  crude  laccase 
•dries  to  white,  opaque  fragments,  like  gum,  and  is  probably  a  mixture 
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of  the  ferment  "with  carbohydrates,  as  it  can  be  oxidised  to  mncic  acid, 
and  hydrolysed  to  galactose  and  arabinose. 

From  the  poi-tiou  of  the  sap  soluble  in  alcohol,  a  substance,  laccol, 
probably  a  polyphenol,  can  be  pi-ecipitated  by  lead  acetate.  It  is  a 
thick  oil,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  &c.,  and  is 
intensely  irritating  to  the  skin,  as  is  the  crude  sap.  Laccol  is  readily 
oxidisablo  in  the  air  to  a  reddish,  viscous,  or  resinous  substance ; 
in  alkaline  solution,  it  behaves  like  pyrogallol,  blackening,  and  absorb- 
ing oxygen  with  such  rapidity  as  to  become  hot ;  it  reduces  ferric 
chloride  in  alcoholic  solution,  forming  a  black,  metallic  derivative. 

When  laccol  is  precipitated  from  alcoholic  solution  by  an  aqueous 
solution  of  laccase,  the  white  emulsion  rapidly  blackens  from  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  ;  but  this  does  not  take  place  if  the  laccase  solution 
has  been  boiled,  or  if  water  alone  is  the  precipitant.  The  action  of 
laccase  on  gallic  acid,  pyrogallol,  &c.,  is  similar,  the  rate  of  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  being  enormously  increased.  As  the  ferment  has  no 
action  on  starch,  sugar,  amygdalin,  &c.,  it  seems  to  be  the  first 
member  of  a  new  class  of  "  oxidising  diastases."  It  is  probably 
widely  distributed  through  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  the  author  has 
already  detected  it  in  gum  senega!  and  gum  arabic.  Jn.  W. 

Laccase,  an  Oxidising  Diastase.  Bj-  Gabriel  Bertrand 
(Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120,  266 — 269). — The  author  has  previously 
shown  that  the  conversion  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  lac  tree  into  a 
black  varnish  depends  partly  on  the  action  of  a  diastase,  laccase,  which 
he  regarded  as  having  hydrolysing  powers  analogous  to  those  of  other 
diastases  (preceding  abstract).  He  finds,  however,  that  the  laccol  in 
the  juice  absorbs  oxygen  much  more  rapidly  in  presence  of  the  dias- 
tase than  under  ordinary  conditions.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  laccase 
has  the  power  of  promoting  oxidation,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  a  sterilised  solution  of  quinol  containing  laccase,  prepared 
aseptically,  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  with  formation  of 
quinone  and  quinhydrone,  although  in  the  absence  of  laccase,  or  in 
presence  of  laccase  that  has  been  boiled  for  a  short  time,  no  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  takes  place  even  after  several  days. 

Pyrogallol  solution  in  presence  of  laccase  behaves  similarly,  and 
purpurogallin  is  formed,  carbonic  anhydride  being  evolved.  Gallic 
acid  and  tannin  are  also  oxidi.sed,  with  liberation  of  carbonic  anhydride. 
Since  laccase  is  present  in  many  plants,  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
this  diastase  plays  an  important  part  in  the  respiration  of  plants.  In 
the  author's  experiments  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the 
possible  presence  of  micro-organisms.  C.  H.  B. 

Oxidation  of  the  Tannin  of  Cider  Apples.  By  L^ox  Lindet 
(Compl.  rind.,  1&9."-,  120,  :i7U— :jr2).— The  author  has  previously- 
observed  that  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  oxidation  of  the 
tannin  of  cider  apples  coincide  with  those  neces.sary  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  soluble  ferment,  and  he  concluded  that  a  soluble  ferment 
takes  part  in  the  oxidation  {Le  Cidre,  1893,  150).  Bertrand'a 
observations  on  laccase  (preceding  abstract)  suggested  that  a 
similar  diastase  might  be  pj  osent  in  cider  apples.     When  sliced  or 
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pulped  apples,  oi'  sponges  moistened  with  the  jaice,  are  exposed  to 
air,  there  is  absorption  of  oxygen  and  liberation  of  carbonic  an- 
hydride, even  if  the  sponges  have  been  sterilised  and  the  juice  has 
been  filtered  through  biscuit  porcelain,  or  if  oil  of  mustard  is  added. 
Salicylic  acid  and  other  antiseptics  retard  the  oxidation,  and  chloro- 
form and  mercury  compounds  have  the  same  effect,  but  they  are 
known  to  behave  similarly  with  diastases.  The  rate  of  oxidation 
varies  with  the  alkalinity  or  acidity  of  the  juice.  No  oxidation 
takes  place  with  juice  that  has  been  boiled,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  cooked  apples  do  not  become  red  on  exposure  to  air. 

If  apple  juice  is  mixed  with  alcohol  and  the  precipitate  is  sus- 
pended in  water,  it  will  cause  oxidation  of  boiled  juice.  Further 
proof  that  alcohol  precipitates  the  soluble  fei'ment  lies  in  the  fact  that 
apples  from  which  the  air  has  been  pumped,  and  which  have  been 
crushed  in  alcohol,  yield  a  juice  which  does  not  oxidise  on  exposure. 

Apple  juice  causes  the  oxidation  of  pyrogallol  to  purpurogalliu,  but 
the  boiled  juice  has  not  this  effect. 

All  these  facts  indicate  that  apples  contain  a  soluble  diastase, 
probably  a  laccase,  to  which  the  oxidation  on  exposure  to  air  is  due ; 
but  whether  the  laccase  acts  directly,  or  whether  it  splits  up  the 
tannins  into  more  readily  oxidisable  substances,  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  laccase  is  intimately  associated  with  the  tannins,  and 
cannot  be  removed  by  merely  washing  with  boiled  water. 

C.  H.  B. 

Quercetin  Derivatives.  By  Josef  Heezig  (Monatsh.,  1894,  15, 
683— GS9  ;  compare  Abstract,  1888,  13U9  ;  1890,  64 ;  1891,  1386 ; 
1898,  i,  413).  By  the  interaction  of  bromine  and  quercetin,  Lieber- 
mann  and  Hamburger  obtained  a  substance  which  they  regarded  as 
a  tribromoquercetin.  The  author  now  shows  that  the  numbers 
obtained  by  those  investigators  and  by  himself  correspond  much 
more  closely  with  the  formula  for  dibromoquercetin,  CisHaBr.iOT,  but 
that  the  substance,  on  purification  by  recrystallisation,  gradually 
loses  bromine  (compare  Herzig  and  Pollak,  this  vol.,  i,  343).  Tetrethyl- 
dibromoqtiercetin,  obtained  on  bromination  of  tetrethylquercetin,  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  very  stable  compound,  and  therefore  contains 
the  bromine  in  the  closed  chain.  It  crystallises  in  yellow  needles, 
melts  at  169 — 173'',  and  does  not  exchange  its  hydroxyl  groups  for 
acetyl  when  heated  with  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate. 

From  the  results  of  earlier  investigations,  the  author  regards  quer- 
cetin as  hydroxyfisetol,  and  rhamnetin  as  a  monomethyl  derivative 
of  quercetin.      Since  the  groups 

C6H3(OH)2CO-  and  OH'C6H3-(CO-CH,-OH)-0- 
have  been  recognised  in  decomposition  products  of  fisetol,  that  sub- 
stance may  be  regarded  as  being  formed  from  them  by  elimination 
of  water,  and  as  having  the  constitution 

HO-C:CH-C-CO'C-C6H3(OH)2 
HC:CH-C-CO-C-OH 

The  quercetin  group  is  in  all  probability  closely  related  to  Kosta- 
necki's   chrysin   (compare   Abstr.,   1894,  i,  93),  and   the  connection 
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between  fisetol    and    catechol  is  further  shown  by  the  production  of 
diethylprotocatechuic  acid  and  ethjlresorcylglyoxylic  acid, 

[CO-COOH  :  OH  :  OEt  =  1  :  2  :  4], 
when  ethvlfisetol  is  oxidised  with  potassium  permanganate. 

G.  T.  M. 

Sordidin.  By  Emanuele  Paterno  and  F.  Crosa  (C^a^-re^^a,  1894, 
24,  ii,  o25 — 335). — The  ethereal  extract  from  Zeora  sulphurea  is  a 
mixture  of  sordidin,  tlie  substance  C27H30O9,  usnic  acid,  aud  i-angi- 
formic  acid  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  541).  Sordidin,  CisHioOg,  which  Paterno 
first  isolated  from  Zeora  sordida  (^Gazzetta,  6,  129),  has  the  normal 
molecular  weight  in  boiling  benzene,  crj^stallises  in  slender,  mono- 
symmetric  needles  melting  at  209 — 210°,  and  is  optically  inactive  in 
solution ;  when  boiled  with  alkalis,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  a 
white  crystalline  acid  melting  at  183 — 184°.  Acetic  anhj-dinde  con- 
verts it  into  it  poly^neride,  (Ci3Hio08)3,  of  which  the  molecular  weight 
was  determined  b}^  Beckmann's  method,  and  which  forms  small, 
white,  anorthic  crystals  melting  at  236 — 237°  ;  a  small  quantity  of 
an  acetyl  derivative  melting  at  about  198 — 200°  is  obtained  at  the 
same  time,  but  could  not  be  satisfactorily  purified.  The  benzoyl 
derivative,  CiaHgO^Bz,  melts  at  222 — 223°,  but  could  not  be  obtained 
pure  owing  to  its  admixture  with  the  polymerideof  sordidin  described 
above  ;  the  acid  melting  at  184°  is  obtained  on  treating  the  above 
benzoyl  derivative,  or  the  polymeride,  with  sodium  ethoxide. 

Sordidin  is  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam  in  acetic  acid  solution 
with  formation  of  a  suhstance,  C15H12O9,  which  crystallises  in  flexible, 
white  needles  melting  at  180 — 181° ;  the  acetyl  derivative, 
CijHiiOgAc,  forms  lamellar  crystals  melting  at  149 — 150°.  This 
reduction  product  is  accompanied  by  a  compound  crystallising  in 
hard,  red  prisms  melting  at  277°. 

Analyses  and  moleculai'  weight  determinations  in  boiling  benzene 
show  that  the  acid  obtained  by  treating  sordidin  with  sodium 
ethoxide  has  the  composition  C26H2BO16 ;  it  crystallises  in  colourless 
needles  melting  at  182 — 183°,  and  decomposes  carbonates.  No  oxida- 
tion products  of  interest  were  obtained  either  from  sordidin  or  from 
this  compound  ;  the  former  is  shown  by  Zeisel's  method  to  contain 
one  methoxy-group.  W.  J.  P. 

Scarlet  acid.  By  Carl  Bottinger  (Arch.  Pharm.,  1894,  232, 
698 — 704). — When  thiocarbamide  (6  grams)  is  rubbed  in  a  mortar 
Avith  glyoxylic  acid  (6'6  grams),  a  slight  evolution  of  gas  occurs,  and 
a  white  salt  is  first  produced  which,  however,  rapidly  changes  to 
a  tenacious,  pasty  mass.  The  colour  changes  first  to  yellow  and  then 
to  red.  Scarlet  acid,  C4H6N4S2O,  when  isolated  from  the  products  of 
the  reaction,  is  a  scarlet  powder  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
acetone,  and  cold  water.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  readily  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  forming  a  brownish-yellow  solu- 
tion, which  decomposes  when  heated.  The  sodium  and  ammonium 
salts  have  a  very  intense  yellowish-red  colour.  The  aluminum  and  lead 
salts  form  cherry-red  precipitates;  the  silver  salt  a  purple  precipitate 
which  gradually  darkens.  When  the  solutions  of  the  alkali  salts  are 
boiled,  the  acid  is  decomposed,  thiocarbamide  being  formed,  ammonia 
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evolved,  and  a  new  substance  left  which,  is    sometimes  yellow  and 
sometimes  red,  bat  yields  colourless  alkali  salts.  L.  T.  T. 

Chi  ropbylls  from  Lucern.  By  Alexandre  L.  Etard  {Compt. 
rend.,  1895,  120,  328 — 3ol). — The  author  has  already  described  one 
form  of  chlorophyll,  a-medicagophyll,  fi^om  lucern  (this  vol.,  i,  QQ — Q7), 
and  has  shown  that  many  of  the  substances  commonly  called  chloro- 
phylls are  very  complex  mixtures.  Chlorophylls  dissolved  in  fused 
potash  or  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  converted  into  brown 
•colouring  matters,  which  when  precipitated  and  redissolved,  although 
no  longer  green,  retain  the  red  fluorescence  and  the  absorption  cha- 
racteristics of  chlorophyll,  and  hence  it  would  seem  that  there  exists  in 
plants  a  very  stable  nucleus  to  which  various  molecular  groups  become 
attached,  with  formation  of  the  various  chlorophylls,  these  rapidly 
undergoing  chemical  changes  under  the  influence  of  light. 

Leaves  of  lucern  which  have  been  exhausted  with  carbon  bisulphide 
{loc.  cit.),  if  treated  with  hot  alcohol,  yield  a  green  mass  ;  this,  when 
:separated  from  the  brown  extracts,  dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of 
-alcohol  of  90°,  and,  after  this  solvent  has  been  removed,  leaves  a 
residue  which  is  completely  soluble  in  ether,  and  therefore  contains 
no  gums,  tannins,  vegetable  acids,  &c.  The  product  is  next  extracted 
with  pentane,  and  the  residue  is  treated  with  ether,  by  which  it  seems 
to  be  partially  decomposed,  a  brown  residue  being  left,  whilst  a  green 
•chlorophyll,  ft-medicagopliyll,  dissolves.  It  has  a  peculiar  odour,  and 
when  dried  is  a  green  solid  with  a  vitreous,  conchoidal  fracture.  It 
is  insoluble  in  and  heavier  than  water,  with  which,  however,  it  forms 
an  emulsion ;  it  dissolves  immediately  in  dilute  aqueous  potash,  but 
is  reprecipitated  by  sodium  chloride  and  also  by  acids.  It  reduces 
ammoniosilver  nitrate  in  presence  of  potassium  hydroxide,  with 
production  of  a  mirro7\  and  hence  would  seem  to  have  an  aldehydic 
function  or  to  be  a  readily  decomposable  glucoside. 

y3-i\Iedicagophyll  has  the  composition  C42H63NO14,  and  is  much  more 
.abundant  in  lucern  than  a-medicagophyll.  C.  H.  B. 

Chlorophylls.  By  Armand  Gadtier  (Gompt.  rend.,  1895,  120, 
-355 — 356). — A  question  of  priority.  In  1877,  the  author  showed  that 
the  chlorophyll  from  spinach  differs  from  that  of  other  plants,  and 
notably  from  that  of  the  gramince  in  the  low  proportion  of  nitrogen 
and  the  high  proportion  of  oxygen  which  it  contains.  It  is  crystal- 
lisable,  contains  no  iron,  but  contains  phosphorus  and  magnesium. 
In  1886,  he  showed  that  the  chlorophyll  from  rye-grass  has  the  com- 
position CacHisNaOs,  and  that  from  spinach  C4oH64N204 ;  and  this 
latter  formula  he  now  confirms.  He  also  found  that  the  chlorophyll 
of  the  male  fern  is  remarkably  sensitive  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air  under 
the  influence  of  light.  Algee,  fucus,  and  probably  some  higher  plants 
contain  brown,  yellow,  and  red  pigments  which  behave  like  chloro- 
phylls, and  have  the  power  of  decomposing  the  system  CO2  -j-  II2O, 
with  liberation  of  oxygen.  C.  H.  B. 

Protophyllin,  Natural  and  Artificial.  By  Clemenz  A.  Timi- 
RIAZEFF   {Compt.  rend.,    1895,   120,   467 — 470). — The  protoclilorophyll 
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described  by  Monteverde  in  a  receBt  number  of  Acta  Horti  PetropoU- 
tani  is  identical  with  the  protopbyllin  described  bj  the  author,  who 
also  showed  that  there  is  no  diiference  between  the  protophyllin 
prepared  by  reduction  and  tbat  existing  in  etiolated  plants  (Abstr.^ 
1886,  626,  and  1889,  1236).  C.  H.  B. 

Compound  of  Pyrroline  with  Hydroferrocyanic  acid.  By 
Carlo  U.  Zaxetti  (Gazzetta,  1894,  24,  ii,  373 — 375  ;  compare  Ciami- 
cian  and  Zanetti,  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  6u2). — Details  are  given  of  the  pre- 
paration of  pyrroline  ferrocyanide  by  the  action  of  a  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  on  pyrroline  at  a  low  temperature  ; 
the  substance  cannot  be  crystallised  from  water  or  alcohol,  in  which 
it  dissolves,  as  it  decomposes  on  heating.  It  is  decomposed  by  light 
or  by  contact  with  air,  and  is  converted  by  potash  into  a  caseous  mass. 

W.  J.  P. 

Coal-tar  Bases.  By  Felix  B.  Abeexs  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  795—798),. 
— The  light  oil  from  10,000  kilos,  of  coal-tar  was  shaken  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  5  kilos,  of  bases  were  so  obtained.  These  con- 
sisted of  pyridine,  picoline,  and  lutidine,  together  with  a  fraction 
(400  c.c.)  boiling  at  160 — 220°  ;  this  last  fraction  was  freed  from  anilina 
by  oxidising  the  latter  to  aniline  black,  and  was  then  carefully  frac- 
tionated, the  three  fractions  mentioned  below  being  further  examined. 
(I),  boiling  at  165 — 170°,  consisted  mainly  of  2  :  4-dimethylpyridine,. 
together  with  a  little  symmetrical  trimethylpyridine,  and  a  hitherto 
unknown  collidine,  the  platinocldonde  of  which,  with  2H2O,  darkens 
at  210°,  decomposing  finally  at  255°,  whilst  the  anrochloride  crys- 
tallises in  long  needles,  which,  if  feft  in  the  solution,  change  to- 
rhomboidal  crystals;  it  melts  at  237 — 238°.  (II),  boiling  at 
170 — 180°,  is  mainly  symmetrical  trimethylpyridine.  (HI),  boiling 
at  220 — 230°,  yields  a  parvoline  boiling  at  232 — 234  (corr.),  probably 
identical  with  the  substances  obtained  by  Greville  Williams  (this- 
Journal,  1854,  97)  out  of  the  oil  from  Dorsetshire  bituminous  shale, 
and  by  Thenius  (ibid.,  1861,  502)  from  coal-tar  oil.  It  is  shown  to  be- 
2:3:4:  0-tetraviethylpyridine,  being  identified  by  means  of  the  tetra- 
carboxylic  acid  that  it  yields  when  oxidised  with  permanganate  ; 
the  isomeride  obtained  from  propaldehyde-ammonia  by  Diirrkopf 
and  Gottsch  (Abstr.,  1890,  1002,  where /or  [Mci  =  1:2:3:4]  read 
[Me4  =  2:3:4:5])  must  therefore  have  another  constitution.  The 
base  is  a  colourless  liquid,  slightly  soluble  in  water  ;  iheplatinochloride- 
melts  and  decomposes  at  209 — 210°  ;  the  yellow  anrochloride  softens  at 
212°,  and  melts  at  216 — 218°:  the  mercurichloride  vaeMs,  at  156°,  and 
the  picrate  at  170—172°.  '  C.  F.  B. 

Lead  Double  Salts  with  Organic  Bases.  By  TVm.  Goebbelr 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  792—794  ;  compare  Classen  and  Zahorski,  Abstr.,  1893,. 
464,  and  Friedrich,  ibid.,  415). — Lead  tetrachloride  forms  a  yellow,, 
crystalline,  double  compound,  3PbCl4,7(C6NH7,HCI),  with  picoline 
hydrochloride ;  this  compound  dissolves  in  water,  but  lead  dioxide 
soon  separates  out  from  the  solution.  It  also  forms  a  comj^ound 
PbCli,2(C;]N'Hs,HCl),  melting  at  135°,  with  lutidine  hydrochloride;  if 
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excess  of  the  latter  is  present  a  yellow  crystalline  compound, 
2PbClj,5(C7NH9,HCl),  melting  at  1B2°,  is  obtained.  A  compound  is 
also  formed  with  coUidine  hydrochloride. 

Lead  dichloride  unites  with  picoline  hydrochloride  to  form  lustrous 
white  plates  of  a  compound  2PbCl2,C6NH7,HCl,  which  decomposes  at 
80 — 90° ;  with  lutidine  hydrochloride  it  unites  to  foi-m  a  white,  crys- 
talline compound,  2PbC]2,C7NH9,HCl.  Lead  bromide  unites  with 
pyridine,  forming  a  compound  PbBr2,C5NH5,  which  crystallises  in 
needles.  "When  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  pyridine,  these 
change  to  rhombohedra  of  a  compound  5PbBr2,7C5NH.5.  Lead  iodide 
forms  with  quinoline,  pale  yellow  needles,  with  the  composition 
Fhh,2C,l!iH,.  C.  F.  B. 

Ethylic  Nicotinate  and  /3-Amidopyridine.  By  Felix  Pollak 
{Monatsli.,  1895,  16,  45 — 61). — Ethylic  nicotinate,  CsHgNOj,  obtained 
by  Engler's  method  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  472),  boils  at  224°  (6°  higher 
than  is  given  by  Engler),  and  forms  the  following  salts  : — A  hydro- 
chloride, CgHgNOjjHCl,  which  crystallises  in  deliquescent  needles  and 
melts  at  118—120°;  a pZaf^'noc/^ZoWc/e,  CgH9jSr02,H2PtCl6,  which  crys- 
tallises in  yellow  needles  and  melts  at  161°;  an  aurochloride, 

which  crystallises  in  light  yellow  scales  and  melts  at  117° ;  and  a 
readily  soluble  ethiodide.  The  last-named  forms  a  platino chloride, 
(C6H9N02Et)2PtCl6,  which  crystallises  in  small  plates  and  melts  at 
176°;  and  an  aurochloride,  C8H9N02Et,AuCl4,  which  crystallises  in 
light  yellow  scales,  melts  at  59°,  and  is  converted  by  silver  oxide  into 
the  ethylhetahie  of  nicotinic  acid.  This  forms  hygroscopic  crystals, 
melts  at  84 — 86°,  and  yields  a.  platinochloride,  (08119X02)2, HoPtCls, 
which  crystallises  in  bright  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  205°. 

On  heating  ethylic  nicotinate  with  alcoholic  ammonia  saturated 
at  — 10°,  for  12  hours  at  150°,  it  is  converted  into  nicotinamide,  which 
melts  at  121°  (Engler  gives  125°  as  the  melting  point),  and  with 
potassium  hypobromite  yields  ft-amidojyyridine,  C5H6N2.  The  latter 
crystallises  from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  light  petroleum,  melts  at 
64°,  boils  at  250 — 252°,  dissolves  readily  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
benzene,  and  forms  a  hydrochloride,  C5H6N2,2HC1,  which  crystallises  in 
plates  and  melts  at  175°;  a  platinochloride,  (C5H6N2)2,Il2ptCl6,  which 
melts  and  decomposes  at  225°,  and  an  aurochloride,  C5H6]S'2,HAuCli, 
which  crystallises  in  dark-red  needles  and  decomposes  and  evolves 
gas  at  218°.  On  the  addition  of  potassium  nitrite  to  a  solution  of 
/3-amidopyi4dine  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  ft-hydroxypyridine,  which 
melts  at  l26'5°,  is  obtained. 

In  the  preparation  of  y3-amidopyridine,  a  substance  which  melts  at 
100°,  contains  bromine,  and  is  probably  hromamidopyridine,  is  formed 
as  a  bye-product.  If  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  potash  is  used  in 
the  preparation,  less  amidopyridine  is  formed,  and  the  liquid,  on 
shaking  with  ether,  yields  a  substance  which  crystallises  in  scales, 
melts  at  129 — 131°,  has  an  odour  of  iodoform,  and  is  isomeric  with 
nicotinamide.  G.  T.  M. 
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Quinoline  in  Brown-coal  Tar.  By  Oscar  G.  Doebxer  (Arch. 
Pharin.,  1894,  232,  691 — 693). — The  author  has  isolated  quinoline 
froia  the  fraction  of  brown-coal  tar  boiling  at  240 — 245°.  Other 
-quinoline  and  pyridine  derivatives  are  also  present.  L.  T.  T. 

2  :  4-Dichloroquinoline.  By  Adolph  Glaus  and  Alfred  Ammel- 
BVUG  (J.  pr.  CJiem.,  1895,  [2],  51,415 — 422;  compare  Abstr.,  1894, 
i,  473,  553). — 2  :  4-Dichloroquinoline  is  prepared  by  the  usual  method 
from  3  :  5-dichlorauiline ;  it  crystallises  in  colourless,  lustrous  prisms 
or  agsrregates  of  needles,  melts  at  116 — 117°,  and  sublimes  in  needles. 
Its  salts  ai-e  prepai'ed  by  dissolving  it  in  strong  acids ;  the  hydro- 
chloride melts  at  21G°,  and  the  anhydrous  sulphate  at  162°;  the 
dichromate  melts  and  decomposes  at  159° ;  the  platinochloride  is  de- 
scribed; the  methiodide  melts  at  255 — 257°;  the  methochloride  and  its 
jplatinochloride  were  prepared. 

1:2:  Ai-Nitrodichloroquinoline  crystallises  in  tablets  or  prisms,  melts 
at  168"5°,  and  dissolves  freely  in  ether  and  chloroform,  but  only  spar- 
ingly in  cold  alcohol ;  no  salts  and  no  methiodide  can  be  prepared  ;  the 
platinochloride  decomposes  and  melts  at  2o5°.  The  corresponding 
awtrfo-derivative  crystallises  in  brilliant,  colourless  prisms,  which 
speedily  become  coloured  on  exposure  to  light ;  it  melts  at  125°,  and 
dissolves  freely  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform;  its  hydrochloride, 
C9XH4Cl2'XH2,HCl,  forms  red  needles,  melts  and  decomposes  at  183°, 
and  is  dissociated  by  water;  the  platinochloride  and  methiodide  (m.  p. 
154°)  are  described. 

By  diazotising  the  above  amidodichloroquiuoline,  1:2:  4>-trichloro- 
quinoline  is  obtained ;  this  crystallises  in  prisms  and  melts  at  150°. 

A.  G.  B. 

Constitution  of  the  Hydroquinolines.  By  Gl^como  Giamician 
and  G.  BoERis  (Gazzetta,  1894,  24,  ii,  299— 310).— The  indolic  pro- 
perties of  dihydrotriraethylquinoline  (Ferratini,  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  96) 
are  shown  by  the  behaviour  of  its  acetyl  derivative  towards  benzalde- 
hyde  ;  a  cinnamoyldihydrotrimethylqtcinoline,  G21H21NO,  is  thus  obtained, 
which  crystallises  in  beautiful,  orange-yellow,  rectangular  plates 
melting  at  152 — 153°,  and  dissolves  in  most  organic  solvents. 

On  distilling  dihydrotriraethylquinoline  hydriodide,  a  mixture  of 
methylic  iodide,  trimethylindole  and  dihydrotrimethylquinoline  is 
obtained  ;  the  latter  crystallises  in  the  orthorhombic  system,  a  :  b  :  c 
=  1'3558  :  1  :  0"5984.  Trimethylindole  is  readily  converted  into 
dihydroti'imethylquinoline  hydriodide  by  heating  with  methylic  iodide 
at  100°. 

A  discussion  of  the  constitutions  of  the  quinolines  and  indoles  is 
given.  W.  J.  P. 

Action  of  Phosphoric  Anhydride  on  Benzylideneacetone- 
oxime.  By  Carl  Goldschmidt  (L'er.,  1895,  28,  818— 819).— Benzyl- 
ideneacetoneoxime,  when  mixed  with  infusorial  earth  and  treated  with 
phosphoric  anhydride,  yields  isoquinoline.  It  appears  therefore  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  cinnamaldehyde  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  552),  intramolecular 
chansre  occurs.  A.  H. 
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Cyanide  and  Carboxylic  acid  Derived  from  Isoquinoline.   By 

Berthold  Jeiteles  {Monatsh.,  189-i,  15,  807 — 820J. — Cyanoisuquino- 
liiie  is  obtained  on  distilling  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  a  mixture  of  the- 
dried  sodium  salt  of  Hoogewerff  and  van  Dorp's  isoquinolinemono- 
sulpboiiic  acid  with  potassium  ferrocyanide.  It  crystallises  from  water 
in  yellow  needles,  melts  at  135°,  and,  when  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  at  150 — 160°,  yields  the  Tiydrocliloride  of  isoquinolinecarhoxylic 
acid,  C9NH6-COOH,HCl  +  2HoO.  The  latter  crystallises  in  needles 
and  forms  a  red  solution,  which  shows  a  green  fluorescence.  The  free 
acid,  C10H7XO2,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  crystallises  in  yellow 
needles,  commences  to  blacken  at  247 — 250°,  and  melts  at  272°.  The 
nitrate  crystallises  in  needles,  gives  a  yellow  solution  showing  a  gi-een 
fluorescence,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  218 — 220°.  The  picrate 
melts  at  212—213°. 

On  oxidation  in  neutral  solution  with  potassium  permanganate, 
isoquinolinecarboxjlic  acid  is  converted  into  hemimellitic  acid.  The 
carboxyl  gi-oup  is  therefore  in  tbe  ortlio-  or  a?za-position. 

G.  T.  M. 

y3-Cyano-7.phenylpseudocarbostyril.  By  Icilio  Guareschi 
(Chern.     Centr.,     189-1,    ii,     211). — l3-Cyano.<'/-phenylpseudocarbostyril^ 

p  TT   .  p  pi, 

NII<^  II         ,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethylic  cyanacetate  on 

CO  —  C'CxS 

orthamidobenzophenone ;  it  forms  colourless  needles,  melts  at  267°, 

and  vo'atilises  and  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature  ;    it  is  isomeric 

with  Gabriel  and  Neumann's  3  :  4-phenylcyanisocarbostyril. 

D.  A.  L. 

Hydroxamic  Acids  and  Hydroxyfurfurazane  Derivatives.    By 

Arthur  Haxtzsch  and  J.  Ukbahn  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  753 — 766  ;  compare- 
Abstr.,  1^9-1,  i,  274). — Ethylic  succinate  and  hydroxylamine,  in 
presence  of  alkalis  or  ammonia,  react,  succinamide  and  succinamine- 
liydroxyamic  acid  being  formed  ;  the  latter  could  not  be  isolated  on 
account  of  its  great  solubility,  but  was  recognised  by  means  of  the 
ierric  chloride  reaction,  and  the  production  of  the  tetracetate, 
C2H4[C(()Ac)!NOA(']2,  which  crystallises  in  long  needles  and  melts 
at  130°.  Oxaldihydnxannc  tetracetate,  OAc-N:C(OAc)-C(OAc):N-OAc, 
ciystallises  in  cubical  crystals,  melts  at  141°,  and  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding compound.  Mulohdihydroxamic  acid  forms  an  acetate  with 
dfii(ulty;  it  melts  at  65  —  67°,  and  was  only  obtained  in  small 
quantify. 

,    7  ^         .    ^^^ch2-c-c(OH):n-oh,nh3 

Antmumum  oxazoLoneriyaroxamate,   LU<r^       '! 

is  prepared  from  ethylic  oxalate,  hydroxylamine,  and  ammonia;  it 
crystallises  in  long  }>risms,  melts  and  decomposes  at  156  —  160°,  and 
IS  very  leadily  solul  le.  The  recently  prepared  salt  is  neutral,  but 
speedily  becomes  slightly  acid  ;  it  becomes  successively  yellow  and 
red  in  air,  gives  a  deep  red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  and  reduces 
alkaline  silver  solutions  but  not  Fihling's  solution.  The  copper  salt 
is  gr.  en;  the  silver  salt  yellow  ;  both  these  and  the  lead  salt  dissolve 
in  acetic  acid.     The  acid  could  not  be  isolated.      Cyanoximidoacetic 
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acid,  CN'-C(N"OH)-COOH,^H:oO,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  the  preceding  compound,  and  has  been  previously  obtained 
hv  Wolff  ;  it  o-ives  a  yellow,  not  red,  coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 

^    n:c-oh  .  ^ 

Sydrnxyfurazaneacetic  acid,  0<^       I  .pnOTT'  ^'^  "^^"^-^'^  ^J  lieat- 

ing  ammonium  oxazolonehydroxamate  Avith  alkali,  or  directly  from 
ethylic  oxalate,  hydroxylamine,  and  soda;  it  crystallises  in  colour- 
less prisms  or  plates,  and  melts  at  158°.  The  yield  is  25  per 
cent,  of  the  .ethylic  oxalate  employed.  The  acid  is  bibasic,  does  not 
reduce  ammouiacal  silver  solution,  gives  a  yellow  coloration  with 
ferric  chloride,  and  is  extremely  stable ;  its  molecular  weight  was 
determined  cryoscopically  and  by  the  boiling  point  method.  The 
ammonium  salt,  CiHjjS'aOij'iN'Hs,  crystallises  in  short,  truncated  jjrisms, 
and  melts  and  decomposes  at  174°.  The  calcium  salt,  C4H2N'204Ca  + 
HoO,  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms.  The  silver  and  lead  salts  are 
sparingly  soluble,  the  former  is  crystalline  and  explodes  when  heated  ; 
the  chloride  has  also  been  prepared. 

Hydroxyfurazcuiecarhoxylic  acid,  0<^       '  pp,^TT>  is  prepared  by  the 

oxidation  of  hydroxyfurazanacetic  acid  with  potassium  permanganate 
in  alkaline  solution  ;  it  crystallises  in  prisms,  melts  at  175°,  has  no 
action  on  ferric  chloride  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when  pre- 
viously warmed  with  alkali  gives  a  red  coloration  indicating  a 
resolution  of  the  closed  chain.  The  acid  is  stable  towards  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  with  potassium  permanganate  in  acid  solution,  cyan- 
acetic  acid  is  formed.  The  ammonium  salt,  C3l^20i(NHi)2,  crystallises 
in  hexagonal  needles,  and  melts  at  about  195°.  The  barium  salt, 
CsN'oOiBa.  is  very  sparingly  soluble,  and  melts  and  decomposes  above 
200°. 

Hydroxyimidopropionamide,  NOHlCMe-CO-XHz,  is  formed  from 
ethylic  pyruvate,  hydroxylamine,  and  ammonia.  Ethylic  pyruvate 
(1  mol.)  and  hydroxylamine  (2  mols.)  yield  ethylic  hydroxyimidopro- 
pionate,  which,  like  the  amide,  gives  no  coloration  with  ferric 
chloride  ;  when  boiled  with  an  alkali,  hydroxyimidopropiohydi'oxamic 
acid  is  formed ;  further  boiling  alone  or  with  an  alkali  yields  only 
hydroxyimidoprop ionic  acid.  J.  B.  T. 

Antipyrine.  By  Friedrich  Stolz  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  623 — 634). — 
This  paper  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  criticism  of  v.  Rothenburg's 
reasons  for  regai-ding  1  :  3-phenylpyrazolone,  which  melts  at  154°,  as 
the  1  :  5-derivative  (this  vol.,  i,  303),  a  view  which  the  author  holds 
to  be  erroneous. 

1  :  h-Fhenylpyrazolidone,  C0<^  I       ,  is  obtained  by  the  action 

CH2  — UII2 

of  ethylic  /S-iodojjropionate  on  sodium  form3^1phenylhydrazine  dis- 
solved in  xylene,  and  subsequent  hydrolysis  of  the  product  (German 
Patent,  74,858)  ;  it  melts  at  78°  (compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  145).  The 
calculated  quantity  of  ferric  chloride  converts  it  into  1  :  5-phenyl- 
pyrazolone,  whilst  excess  of  the  reagent  gives  rise  to  pyrazolone 
blue. 
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Benzylidene-his--^  :  1  :  5-7nethylphenylpyrazolGne  is  obtained  by  beat- 
ing a  mixture  of  methj'lpbenvlpyrazolone  and  benzaldebjde  with 
alcoholic  liydrocliloric  acid  ;  it  forms  lustrous  crystals,  and  melts  at 
248°.  The  action  of  diazobenzene  chloride  converts  it  into  8:1:  -i- 
methylphenylbeuzeneazopyrazolone,  which  melts  at  155°. 

Ethylic  his-1  :  o-2yheiiylpyrazoloiie-4<-fi-propionate, 

CH(C3N'2HoOPb)2-CH2-COOEt, 

is  obtained  by  heating  the  hydrazone  of  ethylic  formylacetate  with 
toluene  (German  Patent,  55,117) ;  it  melts  at  173 — 174°.  The  platino- 
cliloride  is  crystalline.  The  aril  is  formed  when  the  ethylic  salt  is 
hydrolysed. 

Ethylic  3:5:  l-dimethylphenylpyrazole-4-carboxylate  is  obtainid 
by  the  action  of  acetic  chloride  on  the  hydrazone  of  ethylic  aceto- 
acetate  and  subsequent  treatment  of  the  product  with  alcoholic  potash. 
It  melts  at  196 — 198°,  and  the  ethylic  salt  is  identical  with  Walker's 
5:3:  1-ethoxymethylphenylpyrazole.  When  this  method  of  pre- 
paration is  adopted,  3:1:  5-methylphenylpyrazolone  is  formed  at  the 
same  time.  M.   0.  F. 

Constitution  of  the  Phenylpyrazoles.  By  Lldwig  Knorr 
{Ber.,  1895,  28,  688 — -696). — The  author  maintains,  in  reply  to  the 
criticism  of  Rothenburg  (this  vol.,  i,  303)  and  Buchner  (this  vol.,  i, 
192),  that  the  phenylpyrazole  melting  at  7S'^  is  the  3-  or  5-compound. 
The  derivative  melting  at  228°,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  -i-com- 
pound.  Rothenburg's  statement  that  this  substance  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  hydrazine  hydrate  on  benzoylaldehyde  is  inaccurate, 
the  sole  product  of  the  reaction  being  the  phenylpyrazole  which 
melts  at  78°  (see  following  abstract).  The  constitution  of  -l-phenyl- 
pyrazole  is  proved  b\-  the  fact  that  it  can  be  synthetically  pre- 
pared by  a  method  which  admits  of  no  doubt  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  resulting  pyrazole  (next  page).  Attempts  to  prepare 
4-phenylpyrazole  by  other  methods  failed.  Ethylic  oxalate  con- 
denses with  benzyl  raeth}'!  ketone  to  form  plienyldiketopentoic  acid, 
COOH-CO'CHo'CO'CHoPh,  which  is  converted  by  hydrazine  hydrate 
into  3  :  5-benzylpyrazolecarboxylic  acid,  and  does  not  form  the 
wished  for  isomeride,  COMe-CHPh-CO-COOH,  from  which  a  4-sub- 
stituted  phenylpyrazole  derivative  might  have  been  obtained.  It 
was  also  found  impossible  to  prepare  a  pure  4-pyrazolecarboxylic 
acid  fi'om  4-nitro pyrazole  by  means  of  the  diazo-reaction. 

A.  H. 

Condensation  of  Benzoylaldehyde  with  Hydrazine.  By 
LcDwiG  Knorr  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  693 — 698  ;  compare  foregoing 
abstract). — A  careful  examination  of  the  reaction  between  benzoyl- 
aldehyde and  hydrazine  shows  that  the  product  consists  entirely  of 
the  phenylpyrazole,  which  melts  at  78°,  and  is,  according  to  the 
author,  the  3-  or  5-derivatiye.  Rothenburg's  statement  that  the 
pyrazole  which  melts  at  228°  is  thus  formed,  is  therefore  inaccurate. 
A  number  of  new  derivatives  of  the  compound  has  also  been  pre- 
pared.    Ihepicrate  melts  at  170 — 171°.      The  ca/-6anu'(Ze  crystallises 
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in  needles,  and  melts  at  137 — 139°.  Af-Bromophenylpyrazole  melts  at 
116—117°.  Nitrophenyl pyra zole  vaelts  &t  192 — 193°.  l-MethjJphenyl- 
pyrazole  boils  at  280 — 281°,  and  forms  a  picrate,  which  m<'lts  at 
130 — 132°,  and  a,  pJafinochloride,  wbich  crystallises  in  plates  melting 
at  190°.  The  methioclide  of  the  same  base  melts  at  156 — 157°,  whilst 
the  plat  ill  ocMoride  of  the  corresponding' methochloride  forms  orange- 
coloured  prisms,  and  decomposes  at  224°.  A.  H. 

Formation  of  4-Phenylpyrazole.  By  Ludwig  Kxorr  (Ber., 
1895,  28,  699 — 701;  compare  preceding  page). — Isopropyl  benzyl 
ketone  readily  condenses  with  ethylic  formate  to  produce  hydroxy- 
methylenehenzyl  isopropyl  ketone,  CHMe2'C0*CPh!CH'0H,  which  is  a 
colourless  oil.  When  treated  with  hydrazine  hydrate  in  ethereal 
solution,  3  :  4<-isopropylphenylpyrazole  is  formed,  which  melts  at 
99 — 100°;  the  hydrochloride  decomposes  at  214 — 215°.  On  oxida- 
tion, 4  :  S-phenylpy razol ecarboxylic  acid  is  formed  ;  this  crystal- 
lises in  lustrous  plates,  and  melts  and  loses  carbonic  anhydride  at 
253 — -254°.     It  is  accompanied  by  a  small  amount  of  -pheny Ipy razole- 

dimethylcarhinol,  CH<^^p^>C-CMe2-0H,  which  melts  at  129—130°. 

4-Phenylpyrazole  is  formed  when  the  carboxylic  acid  is  heated  at  270°. 
The  substance  thus  obtained  melts  at  228°,  and  is  identical  with  the 
compound  described  by  Buchner.  A.  H. 

Constitution  of  Phenylpyrazolone.  By  Ludwig  Knorr  {Ber.y 
1895,  28,  701 — 705  ;  compare  the  following  abstract). — Tiie  sub- 
stance described  by  Walker  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  475)  as  5:3:  l-ethoxy- 
methylphenylpyrazole  is  probably  identical  with  ethylic  3:5:  1-di- 
methylphenylpyrazole-4-carboxylate,  previously  desciibed  by  the 
author  (Abstr.,  1887,  678),  whilst  Walker's  hydroxyiiietliyI|)h  u\l- 
pyrazole,  obtained  by  hydrolysis  from  the  first  co  npound,  is  the 
corresponding  free  acid.  This  removes  the  ground  upon  which 
Rothenburg  has  founded  his  criticism  of  the  author's  view  that  the 
phenylpyrazolone  melting  at  118°  is  the  1  :  5-co(npouiid.  Tlie 
formuljB  proposed  by  Rothenburg  for  the  isomeric  benzoyl  derivatives 
of  the  technical  pyrazolone  are  also  inaccurate.  A.   H. 

Derivatives  of  the  Phenol-form  of  3  :l-Ethylphenyl-5-pyr- 
azolone.  By  Ludwig  Knorr  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  7i'6 — 714;  comp  ire 
the  foregoing  abstiact). — The  technical  pyrazolone  (3  :  1-nu  th\l- 
phenyl-5-pyrazolone)  yields  three  isomeric  series  of  subsiiiutiim  com- 
pounds, derived  from  the  methylene-,  imme-  anil  plienoi-forni 
respectively.  The  derivatives  of  the  phenol-form  may  i-e  prepared 
by  direct  sjuthesis  from  the  corresponding  ethereal  :  ci't<tii<etafe  or 
from  the  technical  pyrazolone  by  substitution  Tiu-y  aro  true 
pyrazole  derivatives;  their  salts  are  dissociated  bv  w  ter,  and  they 
are  reduced  by  alcohol  and  sodium  to  pyrazolines.  L  ke  thi)  pyr- 
azoles  they  are  devoid  of  any  antipyretic  acti')n  on  the  organism. 
5:3:  l-Ethoxymethylphenylpyi-azole  has  previously  leen  prepared 
by  Freer  (Abstr.,  1892,  953)   and   by  Siolz  (private  communication). 
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It  boils  at  293—296°,  and  melts  indefinitely  at  40°.  The  platmo- 
chloride  crystallises  in  characteristic  groups  of  needles,  and  melts  at 
195°.  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  at  160—170°,  it  is 
decomposed  with  formation  of  the  technical  pyrazolone  and  methyl- 
ketole.  On  treatment  with  methylic  iodide,  followed  by  aqueous 
soda,  the  pyrazole  is  converted  into  antipyrine,  whilst  it  is  reduced 
by  alcohol  and  sodium  to  1  :  3-phenylmethylpyrazoline. 

5:3:  1-Metlwxymethylphenylpyrazole  maybe  obtained  from  methylic 
acetoacetato  or  by  the  methylation  of  technical  pyrazolone.  It  boils 
at  247 — 248°  (225  mm.),  and  forms  a  platinnchlortde  which  decom- 
poses at  180 — 182°.  5  :  ^  :  4}  :  l-MethoxydionethylphenylpyrazoJe  boils 
at  244 — 245°  (225  mm.),  and  yields  3:4:  1-dimethylphenylpyrazo- 
lone  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whilst  it  is  converted  by 
methylic  iodide  into  4-methylantipyrine. 

5-Hydro.Tyethoxy-S  :  l-viethylplienylpyrazole  is  formed,  along  with 
the  corresponding  antipyrine,  b}^  the  action  of  ethylenic  chloride  and 
sodium  ethoxide  on  the  technical  pyrazolone  (Aldrieh,  Dissert.,  Jena., 
1892).  It  crystallises  with  1  mol.  H2O,  melts,  when  anhydrous,  at 
53 — 54°,  and  has  the  characteristic  properties  of  its  class.  4-Bis-b :  2 : 1- 
methoxymethylphenyljjyrazole  is  formed  by  the  methylation  of  bis- 
methylphenyl pyrazolone,  and  melts  at  186 — 187°.  The  condensation 
product  of  etiiylic  acetacetate  with  technical  pyrazolone  seems  also 
to  be  a  derivative  of  the  phenol-form  of  pymzolone. 

The  author  proposes  the  term  doiible  tautomerism  for  cases  in 
which  three  series  of  isomeric  compounds  are  derived  from  a  single 
parent  substance. 

Further  details  of  the  experimental  work  will  shortly  be  published. 

A.  H. 

The  Aromatic  Character  of  the  Pyrazoles.  By  Ludwig  Knorr 
{Ber.,  1895,  28,  714 — 719). — The  close  analogy  which  has  been 
pointed  out  between  the  derivatives  of  pyrazole  and  of  benzene  is 
strengthened  by  the  following  facts.  Pyrazole  is  converted  by 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  into  a  snlphonic  acid,  melting  at  330 — 335°. 
The  mono-halogen  derivatives  behave  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
mono-halogen  benzene  derivatives,  and  4-nitropyrazole  is  converted 
by  reduction  into  a  base  which  has  all  the  characteristic  properties 
of  the  aromatic  bases,  yields  diazo-salts,  and  forms  azo-colouring 
matters.  At  the  same  time,  pyrazole  possesses  the  properties  of  a 
weak  secondary  base.  Thus,  1-methylpyrazole,  which  boils  at 
126 — 127°,  is  formed  by  heating  silver  pyrazole  with  methylic  iodide. 
Pyrazole  also  yields  a  l-benzoylpyrazole,  boiling  at  281°;  a  1-acetyl 
derivative,  boiling  at  155 — 156°;  a  1-nrethave,  boiling  at  213°  ;  and 
a  1-carhavnde,  melting  at  136"5°.  Full  details  of  these  compounds 
will  be  subsequently  published. 

4:1:3:  5-Nitrotrimethylpyrazole  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  545)  melts  at 
56 — 57°  and  boils  at  245 — 247°  (202  mm.).  On  reduction,  it  is  con- 
verted into  the  amido-compovnd,  which  melts  at  102 — 104°,  is  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  reduces  silver  oxide.  The  hydro- 
chloride has  the  composition  CsHn^s/^HCl.  It  is  converted  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  into  a  diazo-salt,  which  at  once  yields  azo- 
tolouring   matters  wMth  phenols,  and  also   reacts   with  the  technical 
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pyrazolone  to  form  a  liydrazone  of  8  :  \-viethylplienyl-^-lceto-i)-pyra'n- 

PhN— C0^^.^^^^„_  .CMe-NMe  . 

Jone.         I    ^^-   >C.N-NH-C«^  '        ,  which  ciystalhses  in  orange- 

ry'. CjNIe  LJNie.JN 

coloured  needles  melting-  at  156°.  The  diazo-salt  is  very  stable  in 
aqueous  solution,  and  only  decomposes  gradnally  when  its  solution  is 
heated  at  120°.  A  boiling  solution  of  potassium  iodide  converts  ifc 
into  4t-iodotriweflnjlpijrazole,  which  melts  at  75°.  A.  H. 

1:3:  5-Parethoxyphenylmethylethoxypyrazole.  By  Fkiedrich 
Stolz  {Ber.,  1S'J5,  28,  635—639;  compare  Abstr.,  1892,  1080).— 
When  parethoxyphenylbydrazine  is  warmed  with  ethylic  aceto- 
acetate,  1:3:  5-parethoxyphenylmethylpyrazolone  is  formed  (Inc. 
cif.).     1:3:  0-Parethoxyphenylmethylethoxypyrazole, 

X(aH,-OEt)-C.OEt 
^^CMe— -CH      ' 

is  produced  at  the  same  tiiae,  and  is  obtained  on  evaporating  the 
ethereal  solution  of  the  mixed  bases  after  agitation  with  aqueous 
soda;  it  crystallises  in  yellowish  prisms,  and  melts  at  84°.  It  resists 
the  action  of  boiling  aqueous  soda,  hydrochloric  acid,  ferric  chloride, 
and  cupric  acetate  ;  the  hydrocJiloride  is  decomposed  by  water. 
When  heated  with  methyiic  iodide  and  raethylic  alcohol,  it  is  con- 
verted into  1:2:  8-parethoxydimethylpyrazolone  (parethoxyanti- 
pyrine). 

1:3:  h-TarnliydroA-y2:)lienyl'met}iyletliGxypyrazoJe  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing 1:3:  5-parethoxyphenylraethylethoxypyrazole  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  for  three  hours  at  150°;  it  crystallises  in  colourless 
plates,  and  melts  at  195°.  The  substance  dissolves  in  acids  and 
alkalis,  but  is  insoluble  in  alkali  carbonates. 

1:3:  5-Parahydro.ry2:>Tif'vylmefhyJpyrnzolnni^  is  produced  when  the 
foi'egoing  compound  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  at  150°  for 
two  hours;  it  is  also  formed  when  1  :  3  :  5-parethoxyphenylmethyl- 
pyrazolone  is  treated  in  the  same  manner.  This  substance  melts  at 
230°,  and  dissolves  in  acids  and  alkalis;  nitrous  acid  gives  rise  to  a 
red  tsonitroso-deviyative.  When  1:3:  o-phenylmethylpyrazoione  is 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  for  three  hours,  a  small  quantity  of 
a-methylindole  is  frrmed,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  pyrazolone 
derivative  remains  unchanged. 

1:3:4:  b-Parethoxyph€nylmethylnitroethoa:ypyrazole  is  obtained  by 
ih.j  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  1:3:  5-parethnxyphenylmethylethoxy- 
pyrazole.     It  forms  lustrous  crystals,  and  melts  at  119°. 

M.  0.  F. 

Phenometadiazine  Derivatives.  By  August  Bcschlbr  and  H. 
P.  "NtuNTENDAM  (Ber.,  1895,  28.  723 — 738  ;  compare  this  vol.,  i,  250). 
— Acetyl farametlyhsatic  acid,  NH AcCeHftMe'CO-COOH,  is  prepared 
hy  the  action  of  soda  on  acet^lparamethyli.'satin,  and  melts  at  160°. 

ji-Methylparatolvometadiazine-a.-carho.ryh'c  acid, 

^^^^,   ^N=:iz:=:C]\[e 
^"^^'^^^<C(C0OH):tI^     ' 
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obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  the  preceding  com- 
pound, crystallises  with  2H2O  in  pale  yellow  plates,  and.  melts  at 
160 — 161°,  carbonic  anhydride  being  evolved.  The  compound  is 
readily  soluble  in  watei-,  mineral  acids,  glacial  acetic  acid,  alkalis, 
and  alkali  carbonates.  The  ammonium  salt  crystallises  in  reddish 
needles  and  deconnposes  above  12U°.  The  silver  salt  crystallises  with 
4H2O  in  large,  yellow,  transparent  prisms.  The  mercurous,  barium, 
and  copper  salts  are  amorphous  and  sparingly  soluble.  The  meihylio 
salt  crystallises  in  plates,  the  etlujlic  salt  in  large,  yellow,  flat  prisms  ; 
they  melt  at  96^  and  71°  respectively.  The  ethylic  hydrcchloride, 
CjoHgNs'COOEtjHCl,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  The  plativo- 
chloride  is  reddish-yellow,  the  picrnte  yellow  ;  borli  are  sparingly 
soluble  and  pulverulent.  The  amide,  Cw'ilyl^i'CO-'K'H.^,  is  prepared  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  the  above  ethylic  salt  or  on 
acetylparamethyli.>-atamide,  it  crystallises  in  long,  colon rless  needles, 
and  melts  at  212°.  Attempts  to  prepare  the  nitrile  were  unsuc- 
cessful. 

N — CAIo 
ft-Methylporatoluometadiazine,     C6H3Me<^    ~  I        ,    is    formed    by 

heating  the  above  ammonium  salt  w4th  calcium  oxide,  but  is  most 
readily  prepared  by  the  distillation  of  the  carboxylic  acid  ;  it  crystal- 
lises in  large,  pale  yellow  plates,  melts  at  79°,  and  boils  at  255° 
(726  mm.).  The  Iiydrocliloride  is  pale  yellow,  pulverulent,  and  decora- 
poses  at  about  180°.  The  platinocMoride  crystallises  in  orange-coloured, 
the picrate  in  golden,  concentric  needles;  the  latter  melts  at  145°. 

N CMe 

a-HydrojL'y-l3-methylparatolvometadinzi)ie,   C6H3Me<^  .1        ,  is 

formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrocarbon  with  chromic  anhydride, 
and  has  been  previously  prepared  by  Niementowski  from  orthamido- 
paratoluamide  and.  acetic  anhydride. 

Propionylparamethylisatin,   C^^ie<C,^>. ;;_>C0,  formed   from 

paramethylisatiii  and  propionic  anhydride,  crystallises  in  golden 
plates,  and  melts  at  143°.     Provionylparamethylisatic  acid, 

COEt-XH-CeHsMe-CO-COOH, 

is  prepared  like  the  acetyl  derivative,  crystallises  in  small,  colourless 
prisms,  and  melts  at  161 — 162°. 

^-Ethylparatoluovietadiazine-y-'Carhoj-'ylic  acid, 

is  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  the  preceding 
compound,  and  melts  at  154°,  carbonic  anhydride  being  evolved. 
The  silver  salt  cr3Stallises  in  colourless  plates  ;  the  ammouium  salt  is 
deposited  in  long,  white,  concentric  needles,  melting  at  14t)°.  Various 
sparingly  soluble  metallic  salts  have  also  been  obtained.  The 
msthylic  salt  crystallises  in  small  needles,  and  melts  at  30°.  The 
ethylic  salt,  which  was  not  completely  purified,  was  obtained  as  a  pale 
yellow,  oily  liquid  ;   it  Loilt.  under  reduced  pressure  without  decompo- 
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sition.  The  amide  ciystallises  ia  long,  colourless  needles,  melts  at 
168^,  and  was  prepared  from  propionylparametTiylisatic  amid^\ 
COEt-NH-CfiHaMe-CO'COjSTHz,  wliicli  also  crystallises'in  needles,  and 
melts  at  186°. 

N" — CEt 
^-Etliylmetaparatoluodiazine,  C6H3Me<^    ~  i       ,  is  formed  from  the 

carboxylic  acid  or  the  ammonium  salt,  crystallises  in  yellow  needles, 
melts  at  38°,  and  boils  at  265 — 266°  (730  mm.).  The  platinochlori.de, 
CuHi.,N5,H,PtCl6,  is  greyish-yellow. 

The  following  phenyl  derivatives  wore  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  preceding  methyl  and  ethyl  compounds. 

NBz 

Benzoijlparamethyllsatin,  CJi^le<^^^^GO,  crystallises  in  yel- 
lowish-green needles,  and  melts  at  193°.  BenzoylparaDiethylisaiic 
acid,  NHBz-CHH,:\[e-CO-COOH,  melts  at  183°. 

li-Phenylparatoluometadiazine-cc-carhoxylic  acid, 

is  colourless,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  melts  at  155°.    The  silver 

salt  is   pulverulent.      The  ammondum    salt   crystallises  in  colourless, 

silky,  lustrous,  concentric  needles,  and  melts  at  161°,    The  ethylic  salt 

is  deposited  in  prisms,  and  melts  at  121°.      The  amide  crystallises  in 

concentric  needles,  which   melt  at  256°;  it  is  prepared  from  benzoyl- 

paramethylisatic  amide.  NHBz'CeHsMe-CO'CONHo,  which  forms  pale 

green  needles  melting  at  219°. 

N~CPh 
^-Phenylparatoluometadiazine,   C6H3Me<^  i       ,    obtained    from 

CH.N 

the  carboxylic  acid,  crystallises  in  small,  straw-coloured  plates,  melts 

at  133°,  boils  above  360°,  and  has  no  smell.     The  hydro.vyl-derivative 

is  yellow  and  sparingly  soluble.  J.  B.  T. 

Imidaz clones  and  their  Decomposition  Products.  By  Hans 
RuPE  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  777 — 780).— Amidocamphorcarbamide, 

CH  ^9^ 

'  "^ch-nh-co-nh/ 

(Abstr.,  1894,  i,  241),  when  heated  with,  zinc  chloride  or  with,  strong 
sulphuric    acid,    yields    camphoHmidazolone,   Ci,Hu<'i         >C0,    or 

n ^ 

perhaps  C6Hii<:^  i  >C0.    This  crystallises  in  tiny,  white  needles, 

and  melts  above  320° ;  it  resembles  phenylimidazolone  (Abstr.,  1894, 
i,  241  ;  this  vol.,  i,  218)  in  its  properties.  It  does  react  with  acetic 
anhydride  in  the  presence  of  sodium  acetate,  but  the  product  is  not  a 
simple  acelyl  derivative.  C.  F.  B. 

Dithiourazole  and  its  Derivatives.  By  Martin  Fkeund  and 
Haxs  luKJAKT  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  946—957 ;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  97 
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and  477). — Dithiourazole,  ]S'H<^         i      ,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 

boiling  hydrochloric  acid  on  hydrazodicarbonthiamide  (loc.  cit.),  wliich 
loses  1  mol.  of  hydrogen  sulphide  under  these  conditions.  It  crystal- 
lises from  Avater  and  dilute  alcohol  in  colourless,  rhombic  prisms  ;  it 
sinters  at  240°  and  melts  at  245°.  The  acetyl  derivative  crystallises 
from  water  in  plates;  at  250°  it  becomes  brown,  and  melts  at  .300°, 
undergoing  decomposition.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  alkalis,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated from  solution  on  the  addition  of  acids.  The  «ro-compound, 
CoHN^sSo,  is  formed  on  oxidising  dithiourazole  with  ferric  chloride  or 
hydrogen  peroxide ;  it  ciystallises  in  slender,  yellow  plates,  and 
melts  at  244 — 245°.  On  acidifying  the  alkaline  solution  of  this  sub- 
stance, dithiourazole  is  regenerated. 

ri>j IVTT 

Imidothiourazole,  NH'^^,,^^,^    I  ^^,  is  also  formed  when  hydrazo- 
C(NH)-NH  -^ 

dicarbonthiamide  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  owing  to  its 
basic  properties,  can  easily  be  separated  fi-om  dithiourazole.  It 
crystallises  from  ether  in  colourless  prisms,  which  sinter  at  215° 
and  melt  at  221 — 228°  (compare  loc.  cit.).  The  hydrochloride  forms 
colourless  crystals,  which  contain  IHoO.  The  diacetyl  derivative 
crystallises  from,  hot  water  in  slender,  white  needles  ;  it  becomes 
brown  at  291°,  and  does  not  melt  below  315°.  It  resists  the  action  of 
acids  and  alkalis,  and  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water  or  alcohol. 

Hydrazodicarboiifhioethylaviide,  I^2H2{CS'i^IIEt)>,  is  prepared  by 
heating  hydrazine  sulphate  (1  mol.)  and  the  calculated  quantity  of 
sodium  carbonate  with  ethylthiocarbimide  (2  mols.)  dissolved  in 
alcohol  ;  it  crystallises  in  lustrous,  colourless  leaflets,  sinters  at  190°, 
and  decomposes  at  270^.  It  undergoes  no  change  when  dissolved  in 
cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Ethyldithiourazole,  NEt<        Jttt'  ^^  obtained  from  the  foregoing 

substance  by  the  action  of  boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallises 
from  water  in  aggregates  of  colourless  prisms,  and  melts  at  140°. 
The  sodium  salt  forms  colourless  piisms  ;  it  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and 
melts  at  170°.  The  silver  salt  is  colourless,  and  becomes  black  when 
heated.  Ethyldithiourazole  is  not  desulphurised  when  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  sodium  salt  is  heated  with  mercuric  oxide,  and  no  silver 
sulphide  is  formed  when  the  ammonium  salt  is  heated  with  ammo- 
niacal  silver  solution.  The  niYro.^o- compound  is  obtained  on  adding 
concentrated  nitric  acid  to  the  hot,  aqueous  solution ;  it  is  also 
formed  when  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  mixed  solutions 
of  sodium  nitrite  and  the  sodium  salt  of  ethyldithiourazole.  The 
compound  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  pale  yellow  needles,  and  melts 
at  ll8 — 120°;  it  gives  Liebermann's  reaction.  The  rtzo-compound, 
C4H5N3S2,  is  formed  on  adding  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
nitrite  to  the  hot,  aqueous  solution  of  ethyldithiourazole.  It  crys- 
tallises in  yellow  plates,  and  melts  at  198°  ;  when  treated  with 
alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide,  it  yields  the  original  substance.  On 
adding  a  freshly-prepared  solution  of  diazobenzene  chloride  to  an 
ice-uuld  solution  of  ethyldithiourazole  in  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  a 
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yellow  substance  is  precipitated,  which  soon  becomes  greyish-brown  ; 
while  in  a  moist  condition  it  explodes  when  spread  on  a  porous 
tile. 

MethijJetliyldithiourazoJe  is  obtained  by  heatino-  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  ethylditliiourazole  with  sodium  ethoxide  (1  molj  and  methylic 
iodide  (1  mol.)  for  two  hours;  it  crystallises  in  coluurless  leaflets, 
and  melts  at  88'. 

rt  Q IVTT 

Ethylimidoethijltlnourazole,   NEt<^  -vrti'  ^^  formed,  together 

with  ethyldithiourazole,  when  hydrazodicarbonthioethylamide  is 
treated  with  boiliuoj  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallises  from  water  in 
colourless  prisms,  and  melts  at  173°.  The  liydrochloride  contains 
IHnO,  and  melts  at  98^.  The  /nVroso-derivative  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  lustrous,  golden  leaflets,  sinters  at  135°,  and  melts  at  145". 
The  diacetyl  derivative  forms  white  needles,  and  melts  at  165'^. 
When  ethylimidoethylthiourazole  is  heated  with  methylic  iodide  at 
100°.  the  hydriodide  of  a  monomethylated  base  is  formed;  it  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  in  Avhite  needles,  and  melts  at  181°. 

Phenyldithiourazole,    NPh^^^    !„,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 

hydrochloric  acid  on  hydrazodicarbonthiopbenylamide.  It  crystal- 
lises in  colourless  leaflets,  sinters  at  205°,  and  melts  at  219°.  The 
f/20-compound,  C(,H5C3S>,  forms  reddish-yellow  plates,  sinters  at  230°, 
and  melts  at  240°.  The  acetyl  derivative  crystallises  in  lustrous, 
white  leaflets,  sinters  at  240°,  and  melts  at  252°.  AVhen  treated  with 
hydrogen  peroxide  or  nitious  acid,  the  alcoholic  solution  yields  a 
compound,  Ci.;Hi6N6S402,  which  has  the  properties  of  a  bisulphide. 
It  sinters  at  195°  and  melts  at  208°  ;  on  reduction  with  zinc  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  acetyl  derivative  is  regenerated.  The  diacetyl 
derivative  crvstallises  from  alcohol  in  slender,  yellow  needles ;  it 
sinters  at  168°  and  melts  at  176°.  M.  O.  F. 

Thebaine.  By  Martin  Freuxd  and  Eknst  Gobel  (-Ber.,  1895,  28, 
041 — 944  ;  compare  this  vol.,  i.,  117). — When  theba'ine  is  heated 
during  several  hours  with  acetic  anhydride,  it  yields  methylhydroxy- 
ethylamine  and  the  acetyl  derivative  of  thebaol,  which  melts  at 
118—122°  and  is  insoluble  in  alkalis.  Thehaol,  CuH,(OMe)o-OH,  is 
obtained  from  the  acetyl  derivative  ;  it  melts  at  94°.  Acetylthebaol 
is  also  formed  when  thebaine  methiodide  is  treated  with  boiling 
acetic  anhydi-ide  in  presence  of  silver  acetate,  dimethylhydroxyethyl- 
amine  being  produced  at  the  same  time ;  on  oxidation  with,  chromic 
anhydride  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  it  yields  acetylthcbaulquinone,  which 
crystallises  in  yellow  needles  and  melts  at  20.3°.  Tlisbaolquinone, 
Ci4H502(OMe)2*OH,  forms  brown  leaflets  and  melts  at  233°;  it  con- 
denses with  tolyleuediamine  forming  the  phenanthrazine  derivative, 

OH-CuH5(OMe)2<^>C6H3Me,  which  melts  at  192°,  whilst  the  com- 

■jjoiind  derived  from  acetylthebaolquinone  crystallises  in  yellow 
needles  and  melts  at  201 — 203". 

These  observations  contirm  the  view  already  put  forward  regarding 
tl;e    coijbtitution    of    tliebainc   {^iuc.  cit.),    which   is    derived    from  -a 
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dihyclroplienanthrene,  whilst  morphine  and   codeine,  to   which  the- 
ba'ine  is  closely  related,  are  tetrahydrophenanthi-ene  derivatives. 

M.  0.  F. 
Brucine  Hydropolysulphide.  By  O^car  G.  Doebner  (Arch. 
Pharm.,  1904,  232,  693— 697).— When  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
brucine  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  sulphur  in  alcoholic  ammonium 
sulphide,  a  hydropolysulphide,  (C2:^Hofi'N'304)2H.,S8  4-  2HoO,  is  formed. 
The  orange-red  crystals  are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  ben- 
zene, and  carbon  bisulphide.  The  hydropolysulphide  I'etains  the 
characteristic  physiological  properties  of  brucine,  although  in  a  lessened 
degree.  This  compound  appears  to  be  different  from  the  brucine 
polysulphide  obtained  by  E.  Schmidt,  which  probably  contained  6 
atoms  of  sulphur,  and  was  analogous  to  the  strychnine  hexasulphide 
first  prepared  by  Hofmann.  L.  T.  T. 

Cinchotenine.  By  Floriax  Ratz  (Monatsh.,  1894,  15,  787-802; 
compare  Skraup,  Annalen,  197). — The  ethyl  derivative  of  cinchote- 
jiine,  CisHi9EtN303,  obtained  on  treating  the  alkaloid  with  ethylic 
iodide  and  sodium  ethoxide,  melts  at  210"5°,  and  gives  the  following 
derivatives: — A  hi/drocido7-ide,  Ci8H]9EtN203.2EICI,  which  decomposes 
at  231—232°;  &  platinochloride,  C,8H,oEtN,03,H2PtCl6,  which  decom- 
poses at  200°;  an  eihiodide,  Ci8H,9EtN203,Etr,  crystallising  in  pale 
yellow  needles,  which  melt  and  decompose  at  212 — 213^;  and  a  ses- 
quiethiodide,  [Ci8Hi9EtN203]33EtI,  which  crystallises  in  bright  yellow 
needles,  melts  and  decomposes  at  183°,  and  when  treated  with  hot 
water  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  the  monethiodide  described  above 
and  a  diethiodide,  C,8Hi9EtN203,2EtI  +  HoO.  The  latter  crystallises 
in  deep  yellow  prisms,  and  melts  at  154".  Ethylcinchotenine  does 
not  appear  to  change  when  treated  with  nitrous  acid. 

With  acetic  chloride,  ciuchotenine  yields  the  compound 

C,sH,9AcN'.A,2HCl, 

a  pale  yellow,  crystalline  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  ether  and 
melts  and  decomposes  at  183 — 181;°.  With  benzoic  chloride,  ciu- 
chotenine forms  an  amorphous,  yellow  powder,  CisHjgBzNaOs.HCl  -f- 
H2O,  which  melts  and  decomposes  at  197°,  and  does  not  form  an 
additive  compound  with  hydriodic  acid,  so  that  the  double  linking 
existing  in  cinchonine  appears  to  be  broken  through  during  the 
oxidation  to  ciuchotenine.  G.   T.  M. 

Cinchotenine.  By  Paul  Fortner  (Movatsh.,  1895,  16,  62—67). 
— When  ciuchotenine  and  phosphorus  pentachloride  are  mixed  with 
phosphorus  oxychloride,  and  heated  for  some  hours  at  100°,  a  product 
is  obtained  which  is  probably  an  acid  chloride,  since,  on  treatment 
with  water  and  alcohol,  it  yields  ciuchotenine  and  ethylcinchotenine 
respectively.  This  behaviour,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  facts 
that  cinchotenine  readily  iindergoes  ethylation,  and  that  it  dissolves 
in  cold,  dilute  alkaline  solutions,  points  to  the  presence  of  a  carboxyl 
group  in  the  alkaloid.  G.  T.  M. 

Action  of  Hydriodic  acid  on  Cinchotine  and  on  Hydroqui- 
nine.     By   Gtstay  Plm    (Momitsh.,   1895,   16,  68—74). — Ciuclnitine 
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(h'hydriodlde,  Ci9H...4NaO,2HI,  forms  anhydrous,  yellow  crystals, 
which  darken  at  232°,  and  melt  and  decompose  at  263 — 264°,  It 
remains  unchanged  when  heated  for  tive  hours  at  100°  with  hydriodic 
acid. 

Hydroquinine  dihydriodide,  CooH26N202,2HI,  separates  fi-om  a  solu- 
tion in  50  per  cent,  alcohol  in  bright  yellow  crystals  containing 
SHjO.  On  heating  with  hydriodic  acid^at  100°,  the  salt  C,9H,4N.02,2HI 
is  obtained.  It  forms  yellow  crystals,  wbich  turn  brow^n  at  228° 
and  melt  and  decompose  at  239 — 240°.  The  corresponding  base, 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate  to  the  hydriodide, 
darkens  at  165°,  melts  at  170°,  and,  unlike  hydroquinine,  is  readily 
and  perfectly  soluble  in  aqueous  potasli.  It  is  noteworthy  that  cin- 
chotine  and  hydroquinine  have  not  the  same  power  to  take  up 
hydrogen  iodide  as  is  possessed  by  cinchonine  and  quinine,  each  of 
which  contains  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  the  bases  fir=t  named. 

G.  T.  M. 

Cinchonigine.  By  Emile  Juxgflkisch  and  EugI;xe  Legeb 
(Compf.  rend.,  1895,  120,  325— 328).— Cinchonigine  (Abstr.,  1888, 
308,  507,  612)  is  dimorphous,  and  y^•ith  the  exception  of  strontium 
hydrogen  tartrate,  which  does  not  exist  in  solution,  it  is  the  first 
example  of  a  dimorphous  compound  with  a  specific  rotatory  power. 

When  a  carefully  dried  ethei^eal  solution  of  cinchonigine  is  allowed 
to  crj'stalhse  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  tbe  crystals  are  mono- 
clinic,  but,  if  ciystallisation  takes  place  in  the  hot  solution,  the 
crystals  belong  to  the  rhombic  system.  Diffei'ent  portions  of  the 
same  solution  will  yield  tbe  two  different  kinds  of  crystals  according 
to  the  temperature  of  crystallisation,  and  the  tendency  to  form  one 
or  the  other  is  increased  by  the  introduction  of  ready-formed  crystals. 
Further,  if  a  monoclinic  ciystal  is  added  to  the  rhombic  crystals  in 
ether  at  a  low  temperature,  tbey  are  gradually  and  completely  trans- 
formed into  monoclinic  crystals.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mono- 
clinic  crj'stals,  moistened  with  ether  saturated  with  cinchonigine, 
are  mixed  with  a  rhombic  crystal  and  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  at 
45 — 50°  for  some  hours,  the  whole  mass  changes  to  rhombic  crystals. 
Both  crystals  melt  at  the  same  temperature,  and  when  converted  into 
the  hydrochloride  haye  the  same  rotatory  power;  their  salts  and 
other  deriyatives  are  also  identical. 

Cinchonigine,  which  when  dry  melts  at  129°,  melts  in  boiling  water, 
and  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  of  a  hydrate,  which  is 
best  obtained  by  saturating  ether  with  both  water  and  cinchonigine 
and  allowing  it  to  eyaporate  slowdy.  The  crystals  are  rhombic  and 
hemihedral;  they  contain  2H2O,  melt  at  69'3°  (corr.),  and  are 
stable  in  ordinary  air,  but  lose  their  water  in  dry  air  or  at  100°.  The 
closely  related  cinchoniline  forms  a  hydrate  with  3H.,0. 

C.  H.  B. 
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Action  of  Magnesium  on  the  Vapours  of  the  Alcohols, 
Preparation  of  AUylene.  By  Edward  H.  Keiser  and  Mary  B, 
Breed  (Chem.  Xews,  1895  71,  118 — 120). — Magnesium  glows  when 
heated  in  a  current  of  the  vapour  of  methylic,  ethylic,  or  propylic 
alcohol ;  a  large  volume  of  gas  is  at  the  same  time  given  otF,  and  a, 
black,  coherent  mass  remains,  which,  on  treatment  with  water  and  a 
small  quantity  of  ammonium  chloride,  evolves  a  moderately  rapid 
current  of  allylene.  The  gas  evolved  during  the  glowing  of  the 
magnesium  had  the  following  percentage  composition. 

"With  methylic         With  ethylic       With  propylic 
alcohol.  alcohol.  alcohol. 

CO, 0-8  00  0  0 

CO 0-6  0-4  3-5 

CH4  or  saturated   hydro- 
carbons  ." 197  11-1  19-9 

CoHolor         unsaturated  r  —  lO'O  ,„o 

CHiJ       hydrocarbons. .  \  —  40  ^^'^ 

H. 78-9  72-9  57-8 

The  decomposition  of  the  same  alcohols  by  passing  the  vapour  over 
heated  iron,  yielded  gases  of  the  following  percentage  composition. 

Methylic  Ethylic  Propylic 

alcohol.  alcohol.  alcohol. 

CO, 3-8  0-5  0  6 

CO 26-8  8-0  16-4 

Saturated    hydrocarbons  1'6  13"0  23'6 
Unsaturated      hydrocar- 
bons   —  4-0  16-7 

Hydrogen 67-4  GoS  427 

In  the  case  of  the  magnesium,  the  carbonic  oxide  is  reduced. 
Allylic,  isobutylic,  and  amylic  alcohols  were  found  to  behave  iu  a 
similar  manner ;  a  small  quantity  of  acetylide  was  found  in  the  black 
residue  in  the  case  of  propylic  alcohol.  The  production  of  allylene 
from  propylic  and  allylic  alcohols,  in  the  maimer  described,  proceeds 
with  such  facility  that  it  is  recommended  as  a  method  of  preparing 
allylene.  D.  A.  L. 

Crystalline  Copper-ferrocyanides.  By  J.  Messner  (Zeif. 
anorg.  Chem.,  8,  368 — 393). — When  potassium  ferrous  ferrocyanide, 
K2Fe(FeC6N6),  is  treated  with  ferric  salts  and  water,  a  violet  amor- 
phous precipitate  is  obtained,  containing  from  6  to  12  per  cent,  of 
potassium,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  action  takes 
place.  If  a  cupric  salt  is  employed  in  place  of  the  ferric  salt,  then  a 
beautiful,  violet  compound  is  obtained,  which,  like  the  iron  compound, 
is   converted   by   oxidation  into   a  green   powder.     This  violet  com- 
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pound,  -svlnch  probably  has  tlie  composition  KoCuFe3('FeC6^6)2,  is 
slowly  and  incompletely  decomposed  by  boiling  witli  alkali  carbonates 
or  hydroxides,  and  the  solution  so  obtained  contains  copper,  which 
can  be  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  If  the  violet  compound  is 
decomposed  by  potassium  carbonate,  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits 
crystals  of  the  compound  obtained  by  boiling  copper  ferrocyanide 
■with  potassium  ferrocyanide ;  this  compound  cannot,  however,  be 
obtained  pure.  When  sodium  cai'bonate  is  employed  in  place  of 
]iotassium  carbonate,  the  compound  Na2Cu(FeC6N6)  is  obtained  in 
beautiful,  brown,  quadratic  prisms. 

Sodium  cuprofeirocyanide,  Na2Cu2(FeC6^6),  is  obtained  by  adding  a 
cold  saturated  solution  of  the  double  cyanide  of  copper  and  sodium  to 
a  hot  solution  of  sodium  ferrocyanide.  It  crystallises  from  the  solu- 
tion, on  cooling,  in  colourless,  microcrystalliue,  six-sided  prisms,  and 
may  be  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  also  obtained 
by  boiling  a  solution  of  sodium  ferrocyanide  with  cuprous  cyanide, 
and,  after  adding  a  small  quantity  of  neutral  sodium  sulphite,  cooling 
tlie  solution  in  a  curi-ent  of  hydrogen.  The  compound  contains 
27'5  per  cent,  of  water.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  oxidises 
and  turns  brown.  When  heated  at  100°,  it  turns  brown  and  loses 
part  of  its  ■watei'  of  crystallisation,  but  the  whole  of  the  water  of  crys- 
t;illisation  can  only  be  removed  by  ignition.  At  200°,  it  glows  and. 
decomposes,  and  at  180°,  it  is  converted  into  a  brown  powder  whicli 
still  contains  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
dissolves  in  alkali  cyanides  with  decomposition,  and  is  decomposed  by 
acids  and  alkalis. 

Sodium  cupriferrocyanide,  K'a2Cu(FeC6N'6),  is  formed  when  cupric 
salts  are  boiled  with  a  solution  of  sodium  ferrocyanide.  It  is  most 
easily  prepared  by  boiling  copper  ferrocyanide,  prepared  from  copper 
sulphate  and  hydroferi'ocyauic  acid,  with  sodium  ferrocyanide,  and, 
after  filtering  off  the  amorphous  pi^ecipitate,  allowing  the  filti-ate  to  eva- 
porate exposed  to  the  air.  Or  it  can  be  obtained  by  passing  a  current 
of  air  tlirough  the  hot  mother  liquors  of  the  cuprous  salt  and  then 
allowing  the  oxidised  compound  to  crystallise.  It  crystallises  in 
lustrous,  brown,  four-sided  prisms,  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and 
decomposes  when  boiled  with  water  or  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalis. 
It  dissolves  in  potassium  cyanide  with  evolution  of  cyanogen,  and 
yields  potassium  cuprous  cyanide  and  potassium  ferrocyanide.  When 
copper  ferx'ocyauide  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  sodium  ferroc^'anide, 
a  bright  green  compound  is  produced,  which  is  converted  into  the 
brown  compound  after  one  to  two  hours'  boiling ;  this  j^henomenon 
does  not  take  place  in  the  case  of  the  potassium  salts.  The  author 
was  unable  to  determine  whether  the  green  substance  is  a  definite 
compound,  as  it  is  very  easily  decomposed.  The  mother  liquors  of 
sodium  cupriferrocyanide  and  sodium  cuproferrocyanide,  when  mixed 
will  dilute  acids,  yield  white,  amorphous  precipitates,  which  are 
probably  the  acids  H,Cu(FeC,N6)  and  HsCu^CFeCeNg).  When  freshlj 
prepared,  they  dissolve  in  alkali  carbonates  and  hydroxides,  and 
quickly  decompose  to  yield  ferrocyanic  acid. 

Fotassium  cuproferrocyanide,  K2Cu2(FeC6N6),  is  obtained  in  like 
mauner  to  the  sodium  salt  by  boiling  copper  cyanide  with  a  solution 
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■of  potassium  ferrocyanide  containing  a  small  quantity  of  potassium 
sulphite,  or  by  boiling  potassium  cuprous  cyanide  or  cuprous 
•chloride  with  potassium  ferroc^-anide.  It  crystallises  in  colourless 
•cubes  if  the  solution  is  quickly  cooled.  When  the  solution  is  slowly 
cooled,  it  is  obtained  mixed  with  partially  oxidised  crystals  of  a 
yellow  to  brown  colour.  It  contains  IS"?  to  20'4  per  cent,  of  water, 
■and  closely  resembles  the  sodium  salt. 

The  author  was  unable  to  obtain  potassium  cupriferrocvanide  in  a 
pure  state,  as  under  all  conditions  the  cupro-salt  is  formed  at  the 
^same  time. 

Ammonium  cuproferrocyanide  is  obtained  by  boiling  copper  cyanide 
with  a  solution  of  ammonium  ferrocyanide  containing  ammonium 
sulphite  and  passing  hydrogen  through  the  mixture.  It  crystallises  in 
small,  colourless,  six-sided  prisms,  decomposes  rapidly  under  water,  or 
■on  exposure  to  air,  or  in  a  vacuum,  with  formation  of  hydroferrocyanic 
■acid,  and  is  at  once  decomposed  by  acids  and  alkalis.  It  can  also  be 
•obtained  by  treating  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  with  ammonium 
nitrate. 

Ammonium  cupriferrocyanide  is  obtained  by  boiling  copper  ferro- 
•cyanide  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  ferrocyanide.  The  solution  thus 
obtained  must  be  filtered  as  quickly  and  as  hot  as  possible.  It  crystal- 
lises in  brownish-red  cubes,  can  be  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric 
acid,  and  has  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  sodium  salt. 

MagnesiuJii  cupyoferrocyanide  is  obtained  by  boiling  copper  cyanide 
with  a  solution  of  magnesium  ferrocyanide.  It  crystallises  in  beauti- 
•ful,  colourless,  six-sided  prisms,  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  air  and 
"in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  less  stable  than  the  analocrous 
•sodium  and  potassium  salts. 

2Jagnesium  cnpriferrocyanide  is  easily  obtained  by  boiling  copper 
ferrocyanide  with  magnesium  ferrocyanide.  It  separates  in  violet- 
brown  crystals  and. contains  ■44"o  to  44"5  per  cent,  of  water. 

Calcium,  cupriferrocyanide  crystallises  in  small,  brown,  quadratic 
'prisms,  and  can  be  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Strontium  cupriferrocyanide  and  bariuvi  cupriferrocyanide  are  ob- 
"t:iined  in  crystals  having  the  same  form  and  colour  as  the  calcium  salt. 

Calcium,  strontium,  and  barium  cuproferrocyanides  are  obtained  by 
bulling  copper  cyanide  with  the  corresponding  ferrocyanides.  They 
•crystallise  in  colourless,  six-sided  prisms,  which  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  one  another,  but  the  pure  compounds  cannot  be  obtained 
as  the  simple  ferrocyanide  always  separates  with  them,  and  an  excess 
of  ferrocyanide  is  necessary  in  their  preparation,  as  the  cuproferro- 
•cyanides  are  not  soluble  in  water  except  in  the  presence  of  an  excess 
•of  ferrocyanide. 

Copper  ferrocyanide  ammonia,  Cu..(FeCfiN6),8XH3,  is  obtained  by 
.-adding  a  solution  of  ammonium  ferrocyanide  in  sti'ong  ammonia  to  a 
solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in  the  strongest  ammonia,  and  allowinf 
ihe  mixture  to  remain  for  a  few  hours.  It  crystallises  in  beautiful, 
black,  lustrous  prisms,  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  is 
not  decomposed  by  cold  absolute  alcohol.  The  crystals,  on  exposui-e 
>to  air,  quickly  decompose  into  ammonia,  copper  ferrocyanide,  and 
*he  compound  Cu2(FeC6X6),-4NH3.    With  dilute  acids,  ir.  vields  copper 
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feiTO cyanide  and  ammonium  salts.  When  evaporated  on  the  water 
bath  in  its  own  mother  liquor,  it  is  converted  into  ammonium  cupri- 
ferrocyanide  and  amorphous  compounds.  E.  C.  R. 

A  New  Alcohol  from  Lanolin.  By  G.  March etti  {Gazzetta^ 
1895,  25,  i,  42 — 49). —  rafter  hydrolysing  lanolin  by  heating  it  on  the 
■water  bath  with  alcoholic  sodium  ethoxide,  distilling  olf  the  solvent,, 
acidifying  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  extracting  the  cholesterols,  alco- 
hols, and  aliphatic  acids  with  ether,  a  residue  of  lanolinic  alcohol,. 
C12H24O,  remains  ;  on  purification  with  alcohol  and  chloroform,  it  is 
obtained  as  a  white,  odourless  powder,  or  as  spheroidal  concretions, 
melting  at  102 — 104°.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  chloroforua,  or- 
benzene,  but  insoluble  in  potash  or  ether  ;  it  is  precipitated  unchanged 
by  acids  from  its  solution  in  sodium  ethoxide,  and  is  not  acted  on  by 
iodine  or  acetic  anhydride.  The  benzoate,  C12H23OBZ,  forms  a  white,. 
waxy  mass,  melting  at  65 — 66°,  which  decomposes  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  is  hydrolysed  by  sodium  ethoxide. 

Lanolinic  acid,  C12H22O3,  is  prepared  by  oxidising  lanolinic  alcohol 
with  chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution  ;  it  is  a  white,  crystal- 
line powder,  melting  at  75 — 77°,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  benzene,  or  alkali  carbonates,  but  is  insoluble  in  water. 
Its  barium  salt,  (Ci2H2i03)oBa,  crystallises  with  IH2O  which  is  lost 
at  150°,  and  decomposes  when  heated.  W.  J.  P. 

The  Polymerides  of  Epichlorhydrin.  By  Emancele  Paterno- 
(Gazzefta,  1894,  24,  ii,  541 — 544). — The  author  supplements  Olivei'i 
and  Paterno's  cryoscopic  examination  of  the  polymeride  of  epichlor- 
hydrin (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  486)  by  new  determinations  in  benzene  and 
acetic  acid,  and  by  boiling  point  determinations  in  benzene;  the 
results  of  these  experiments  indicate  that  the  substance  probably  has 
the  molecular  composition  (C3H5C10)5.  The  behaviour  in  freezing- 
benzene  shows  that  the  compound  has  marked  alcoholic  properties ; 
on  treatment  with  cold  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  an  oil,  which 
boils  at  250 — 300°  with  slight  decomposition,  and  yields  about  53  per 
cent,  of  ethoxyl  by  Zeisel's  method ;  it  possibly  has  the  composition 
C.2H2o(OEt)i04.  W.  J.  P. 

Amorphous  Condition  of  Fused  Substances.  By  Charles- 
Taneet  (Cowpt.  rend.,  1895,  120,  630— 632).— The  glucose  penta- 
cetins  (this  vol.,  i,  321)  crystallise  in  needles,  whilst  the  hexacetins 
of  racemo-inosite  and  the  active  inosites  form  hard  and  somewhat 
bulky  crystals.  If,  however,  they  are  melted  in  narrow  tubes  and 
allowed  to  cool,  they  all  solidify  in  amorphous  forms,  which  melt  at 
40 — 50°  below  the  normal  melting  points.  When  the  amorphou.s 
forms  are  melted,  they  gradually  change  into  the  crystalline  forma 
with  normal  melting  points,  the  change  being  more  rapid  the 
smaller  tbe  dili'ei'ence  between  the  melting  points  of  the  crystallised 
and  amorphous  forms.  The  change  from  amorphous  to  crystalline 
is  accompanied  by  development  of  heat,  and  is  strictly  analogous  to- 
the  conversion  of  plastic  sulphur  into  the  crystalline  form.  It 
would  follow  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  alio- 
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•tropic  modifications  of  the  element  and  the  crystallised  and  anior- 
pbons  forms  of  the  compounds  in  question. 

;^[any  other  carbon  compounds  behave  like  the  acetins  and  solidify 
in  an  amorphous  form  when  melted  and  suddenly  cooled.  When 
heated,  however,  the  amorphous  forms  become  crystalline  with 
■development  of  heat,  the  change  being  very  rapid  in  some  cases  and 
gradual  in  others.  C.  H.  B. 

Combination  of  Sugars  with  Primary  Hydrazines :  Amido- 
iguanidine,  and  Arabinose.  By  R.  Radenhaisen  {Chem.  Centr., 
1894,  ii,  776;  from  Zeit.  Ver.  Bilbenzuck.-Incl,  1894.  768—770;  com- 
pare H.  Wolif,  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  315). — Amidoguanidine  reacts  with 
arabinose  in  alcoholic  solution,  a  condensation  with  the  aldehyde 
group  occurring  with  separation  of  water ;  the  product  crystallises 
in  small,  white  needles,  melts  at  125°  (uncorr.),  and  dissolves  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 

The  reaction  between  hydrazine  hydrate  and  arabinose  gives  rise  to 
a  deep-seated  decomposition  of  the  sugar,  and  no  crystalline  product 
lias  been  isolated.  Nitrobenzoylhydrazine  and  arabinose,  however, 
form  a  condensation  product,  which  crystallises  in  snow-white  tablets, 
and  melts  at  178°;  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  decomposed 
into  the  parent  substances  when  heated  with  water — a  behaviour 
which  is  remarkable,  since  all  compounds  of  hydrazines  with  alde- 
hydes which  have  been  prepared  heretofore  are  stable  in  hot  water. 

A.  G.  B. 

A  Second  Achroodextrin  obtained  by  the  Action  of  Diastase 
on  Starch.     By  Carl  J.  Lintxer  and  GtEORG  Dull   (Chem.  Centr., 

1894,  ii,  864;  Zeit.  ges.  Bramv.,  1894,  17,  339— 340).— The  new 
dextrin,  hitherto  overlooked  because  it  forms  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  products  of  conversion,  has  the  formula  (Ci2H2oOio)3  + 
HoO.  The  opticity  is  [ajjj  =  183°,  and  the  cupric  reduction  R  = 
26"5 — 26"8.  No  evidence  of  a  third  achroodextrin,  (Ci2H2oOin)2  + 
H2O,  has  been  obtained.  This  new  achroodextrin  II  has  the  same 
composition  as  that  of  the  substance  described  by  Brown  and  Morris 
as  typical  maltodextrin,  but  the  opticity  and  cupric  reduction  given 
for  this  substance  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  not  pure,  but  contains 
both  achroodextrin  I  and  isomaltose.  A.  G.  B. 

Wax  Found  in  the  Treatment  of  Cotton  and  Linen  Fibre  for 
the  Manufacture  of  Paper.      By  Clayton   Beadle  (Chem.   Neios, 

1895,  71,  164 — 165). — Occasionally  when  disintegrating  fibre  that 
has  been  treated  under  pressure  with  3^  per  cent,  caustic  soda  and 
bleached  Avith  calcium  hypochlorite  at  32°,  a  deposit  forms  on 
surfaces  in  the  beater.  This  consists  of  aluminium,  iron,  and 
calcium  salts  mixed  with  a  sweet-smelling  waxy  substance,  soluble  in 
ether,  melting  at  47"5°,  having  a  saponification  equivalent  of  19"46 
^KHO),  and  yielding  9104  per  cent,  of  insoluble  fat  acids.  It  is  not 
noticed  in  the  raw  fibre.  D.  A.  L. 

Derivatives  of  Active  a-Hydroxybutyric  acid.  By  Philippe 
A.  GuYE  and  Charles  Jordan  (Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120,  632 — 635). — 


Specific 

Product  of 

Sp.  gr. 

rotatory 

asymiaetrv 

at  15^. 

power  [a]D. 

P  X   108. 

0-978 

-1-9 

319 

0-982 

-9-7 

309 

0-965 

-7-7 

309 

0-950 

-8-5 

286 

0-928 

-61 

233 

0-916 

-5-3 

209 
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The  ethereal  salts  of  the  Isevogyiate  a-hydroxybutyric  acid  (this- 
vol.,  i,  333)  were  prepared  in  the  usual  waj ;  their  physical  properties- 
are  as  follows,  the  alkylic  radicles  being  primary  in  all  cases. 

Boiling 
point. 

Ethy lie  salt 169= 

Normal  butvlic  salt . .  200 

Isobutylic  salt 197 

Racemic  amylic  salt. .  209 

Heptylic  salt 245 

Octylic      ,,    255 

The  maximum  of  P  corresponds  with  the  propylic  salt,  the  value- 
being  330.  The  rotatory  power  also  passes  through  a  maximum,, 
but  the  two  maxima  do  not  coincide. 

The  results  obtained  with  the  various  amylic  salts  are  as  follows. 

Ca]D. 

1.  Racemic  hydroxybutj-ric  acid  and  active  alcohol +1-5 

2.  Leevogyrate  hydroxybutyric  acid  and  racemic  alcohol.       — S'S 

3.  ,,  „  „     and     l^evogyrate 

alcohol —  7-3 

4.  Dextrogyrate  ,,  „     and     lasvogyrate 

alcohol  ..........      +  8-1 

These  results  afford  further  proof  of  the  superposition  of  the  effects- 
of  different  asymmetrical  carbon  atoms  in  the  same  molecule.  The 
calculated  rotatory  power  of  ethereal  salt  Xo.  3  is  — 7  0,  and  the- 
observed  value  —  7-3  ;  in  the  case  of  Xo.  4  the  calculated  and  observed 
values  are  +7"8  and  +8-1  respectively  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  149  and 
195).  C.  H.  B. 

Condensation  of  Ketones  -with  Ethylic  Salts  of  Dibasi© 
Acids  under  the  Influence  of  Sodium  Ethoxide.  By  HA^'s 
Stobbe  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1122 — 1123). — In  consequence  of  the  publi- 
cations of  Japp  and  Davidson  (Trans.,  1895,.  132)  and  ]\Ieyenberg 
(this  vol.,  i,  334),  the  author  states  that  he  is  extending  his  research 
(Abstr.,  1894,  i,  594),  and  examining  the  condensation  of  various- 
Ketones  and  diketones  with  ethylic  succinate,  p^'rotartrate  and 
malonate,  and  of  the  last  with  ethylic  acetoacetate.  From  acetone 
and  ethylic  malonate,  two  acids  have  already  been  obtained  meltin* 
at  74—76°  and  at  146—148°.  C.  F.  B. 

Condensation  of  Ethylic  Malonate  with  Acetone.  By  Karl 
AuwEES  {Ber.,  1895,  1130 — 1133). — In  an  attempt  to  synthesise  nor- 
camphoric  acid,  now  given  up  on  account  of  Meyenberg's  paper  (this 
vol.,  i,  334),  ethylic  dimethylacrylate,  CMe^CH-COOEt,  was  con- 
densed by  heating  it  with  ethylic  potassiomalonate  and  a  little  alcohol 
at  98°,  and  a  compound,  CH(COOEt)o-CMe,-CHK-COOEt,  was- 
obtained ;  the  ethylic  salt,  alter  the  potassium  is  replaced  by  hydro- 
gen, boils  at  194°  under  43  mm.  j^ressurc,  and  has  sp.  gr.  =  1-064  at 
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13'5°.  "When  hydrolysed  with  rather  strong  acids,  it  yields  /3/3-rJi' 
methylglutaric  acid,  CMeo(CH3'C00H)o ;  this  melts  at  100—101°, 
and,  when  treated  with  acetic  chloride  or  distilled  under  atmospheric 
pressure,  yields  an  anhydride  melting  at  124°. 

fi-Bromisovaleric  acid  was  prepared  by  treating  dimethylacrylic 
acid  with  hydrobromic  acid  saturated  at  0° ;  it  melts  at  73"5°. 

C.  F.  B. 

Conversion  of  Carbamide  into  Cyanamide.  By  Chakles 
MOUEEU  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1894,  [3],  11, 1068—1070 ;  compare  Fenton, 
Trans.,  1882,  262). — Carbamide  is  readily  and  energetically  dehy- 
drated by  sulphurous  chloride,  abundance  of  sulphurous  anhydride 
and.  hydrogen  chloride  being  evolved  when  the  two  are  mixed.  After 
the  excess  of  the  reagent  has  been  removed  by  means  of  sodium 
carbonate  solution,  the  cyanamide  is  extracted  from  the  product  with 
ether.  Jx.  W. 

Mercuric  Compound  of  Thiophen :  Estimation  of  Thiophen 
in  Benzene.  By  Georges  Dexiges  (Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120,  628 — 
630). — The  compounds  of  mercury  with  thiophen  hitherto  known  are 
formed  from  the  chloride  under  special  conditions,  but  the  author 
finds  that  thiophen  combines  readily  with  mercaric  sulphate  in  acid 
solution,  and  also  with  mercuric  acetate  and  chloride  under  similar 
conditions.  The  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  50  grams  of 
mercuric  oxide  in  200  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  1000  c.c.  of 
water.  If  200  c.c.  of  this  liquid  is  mixed  with  1  c.c.  of  thiophen,  it 
rapidly  becomes  turbid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  the  liquid 
should  be  first  gently  heated,  and  finally  boiled. 

A  basic  viercuriothiopJien  sulpTiate,  (HgS04,HgO)2C4SH4  4-  HoO, 
separates  as  a  heavy,  coherent,  white,  precipitate,  formed  of  radiating 
spheroids,  and  is  washed  with  boiling  water  and  dried.  It  loses 
1  mol.  HoO  at  100 — 110°,  and  may  be  heated  for  a  long  time  afe 
120 — 130°,  or  even  at  150°,  without  undergoing  any  further  change. 
Above  200°,  sulphurous  anhydride  and  thiophen  are  given  oif.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  neutral  solvents,  but  dissolves  in  acids,  with 
gradual  liberation  of  thiophen,  as  indicated  by  the  isatin  and  alloxan 
or  alloxantin  reactions,  the  change  being  accelerated  by  heat. 
Hydrogen  sulphide  or  alkali  sulphides  precipitate  the  mercury  and 
liberate  thiophen,  but  ammonia  and  caustic  alkalis  have  no  action 
even  on  heating. 

The  ease  with  vphich  this  compound  is  formed,  and  its  insolubility, 
affords  a  valuable  means  of  detecting  and  estimating  thiophen  in 
commercial  benzene.  C.  H.  B. 

Hexamethylene.  By  Nicolai  D.  Zelixsky  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1022 
— 1025). — Hexamethylene,  prepared  by  reducing  iodohexamethylene 
(Baeyer,  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  174)  in  alcoholic  solution  with  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  boils  at  81—82°,  has  the  sp.  gr.  0-7764  at  20°/4°,  and  the 
refractive  index  1*4258.  Hexahydrobenzene,  prepared  by  the  direct 
reduction  of  benzene  with  hydriodic  acid  (Kishner,  /.  Buss.  Chem. 
Soc,  1894,  375),  on  the  other  hand,  boils  at  72 — 73°,  has  the  sp. 
gr.  0'7488,  and  the  refractive  index    1-4101,  so  that   the  two  con*- 
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pounds  seem  to  be  distinct.  The  hydrocarbon,  prepared  by  the 
reduction  of  iodohexamethjlene  with  bydriodic  acid  at  220°,  has 
properties  "which  are  intermediate  between  those  of  the  two  sub- 
stances just  described,  and  probablv  contains  both  of  them. 

A.  H. 

The  Use  of  Metallic  Alaminium  in  the  Sjmthesis  of 
Aromatic  Hydrocarbons.  By  Cornelius  Eadziewaxowski  (Ber., 
1895,  28,  1135 — 1140)  — Instead  of  aluminium  chloride,  aluminium 
itself,  together  with  either  hydrochloric  acid  or  mercuric  chloride, 
may  he  used  to  effect  the  Friedel-Craf  ts  synthesis.  A  small  quantity 
of  aluminium  shavings  is  placed  in  excess  of  benzene,  gaseous  hydro- 
gen chloride  passed  in  for  20  minutes,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  metal  turns  brown  and  a  copious  evolution  of 
hydrogen  begins ;  the  chloride  or  bromide  of  the  other  radicle  is  then 
added  drop  by  drop,  the  mixture  being  cooled  with  watei',  or  the 
chloride  or  bromide  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  a  mixture  of  aluminium, 
shavings  and  mercuric  chloride  with  excess  of  benzene,  the  mixture 
being  cooled  with  ice.  Diphenylmethane  and  ethylbenzene  were 
prepared  by  both  methods  from  benzylic  chloride  and  ethylic  bromide 
respectively  ;  isopropylbenzene,  from  isopropylic  chloride,  by  the  first 
method  only.  This  method  does  not  bring  about  the  condensation 
with  chloroform  to  triphenylmethane,  nor  with  benzylic  chloride  to 
anthracene.  The  second  method  will  effect  the  first  of  these  con- 
densations, but  not  the  second.  The  yield  was  usually  60 — 70  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical.  C.  F.  B. 

Argon  in  Combination.  By  Marcellin  Beethelot  (Compt.  rend., 
1895,  120,  581 — 584). — When  argon  is  mixed  with  benzene  vapour 
and  subjected  repeatedly  to  the  action  of  the  silent  electrical  dis- 
charge, the  benzene  being  renewed  from  time  to  time,  condensation 
takes  place  aiid  a  product  is  formed  similar  to  that  obtained  from 
benzene  and  nitrogen  under  similar  conditions  ;  it  is  a  yellow  resinous 
odorous  substance  which  when  heated  yields  alkaline  vapours  and  an 
abundant  carbonaceous  residue. 

If  the  molecular  weight  of  argon  were  42,  it  would  stand  in  this 
respect  in  the  same  relation  to  nitrogen  as  ozone  does  to  oxygen. 

C.^H.  B. 

Ethylquinone.  By  Pierre  H.  Bayrac  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1894,  [3], 
11,  1130 — 1131). — Ethylquinone,  prepared  from  dimethylanilethyl- 
quinonimide  (this  vol.,  i,  417),  crystallises  in  brilliant,  golden-yellow 
plates,  or  long,  prismatic  needles.  It  has  a  powerful  odour,  and  its 
vapour  irritates  the  eyes  and  nose.  It  melts  at  38'2°,  and  is  readily 
volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures.     The  corresponding  quinol, 

CeHaEtCOH),  [(OH), :  Et  =  1 :  4  :  2], 

prepared  by  reducing  the  quiuone  with  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite, 
crystallises  in  colourless  plates  or  prismatic  needles,  and  melts  at 
112 — 113^  ;  it  sublimes  easily.  The  solution  in  alkalis  soon  becomes 
coloured.  Jx.  W. 
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Purification  of  Guaiacol  by  strongly  Cooling  it.    Bv  Lldwig 

"WexgHuFFEK  (Chem.  Ceutr.,  1894,  ii,  56o  ;  from  Phann.  Zeif.,  1894, 
39,  576 — 577). — Liquid  guaiacol  is  kept  for  a  day  at  a  temperature 
■of  — 100°  and  then  separated,  by  a  peculiar  artifice,  into  two  layers  ; 
the  larger  and  clearer  of  these  is  "  Riedel-Pictet  guaiacol,"  the  other 
is  a  brownisli-yellow  residue.  Riedel's  guaiacol  has  a  sp.  gr. 
at  24"  of  1"1099,  and  dissolves  to  the  extent  of  1  part  in  88  parts  of 
■water;  the  Riedel-Pictet  guaiacol  has  sp.  gr.  =  1"1171  at  24",  and 
dissolves  in  80  parts  of  water ;  the  residue  from  the  above  treatment 
has  sp.  gr.  =  r0889  at  24",  and  dissolves  in  200  parts  of  water. 
The  three  products  yield  46  grams,  49  grams,  and  8  grams  of  acetyi- 
guaiacol  per  50  grams,  respectively,  Avhen  acetylised.  Guaiacol 
purified  in  this  manner  does  not  become  coloured  when  exposed  to 
light,  and  is  onlv  feebly  coloured  by  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

A.  G.  B. 

Aromatic  Selenimn  Compounds.  By  P.  Camille  Chabkie  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.,  1894,  [3],  11,  1080— 1083).— A  criticism  of  Krafft  and 
bis  collaborators  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  88,  448).  The  author  has  prepared 
•various  aromatic  selenium  compounds  by  synthesis  with  aluminium 
chloride.  Phen^'lic  hydroselenide  is  completely  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  forms  definite  crystals  melting  at  60° ;  the  analytical  results, 
moreover,  are  in  good  agreement  with  those  calculated  from  the 
formula  PhSeH ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  mixture  of  pbenylic 
selenide  and  diselenide  with  selenium,  as  stated  by  Kraift.  It  is  true 
that  the  analytical  results  agree  equall}'  well  with  those  required  by 
diphenylic  diselenide,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the  latter,  as  it  forms 
compounds  with  mercury  analogous  to  the  mercaptides.  Diphenylic 
diselenoxide  is  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  230°  (65  mm.),  and  not  a 
crystalline  solid,  as  stated  by  Krafft ;  neither  does  it  decompose  into 
phenylic  selenide  when  distilled.  The  dibromide  melts  at  120". 
C'hlcrrodiphenylic  selenoxide,  CeHiChSePhO,  occurs  as  a  bye-product 
in  the  aluminium  chloride  process;  it  crystallises  well,  and  melts 
at  94°.  Jn.  W. 

Manufacture  of  Orthonitraniline,  By  Joseph  Pokoexy  (Chem. 
■Centr.,  1894,  ii,  556  ;  from  Bull.  Soc.  Indust.  Mulhouse,  1894,  280 — 
284). — Forty  grams  (?)  of  acetanilide  is  gradaally  added  to 
■80  kilos,  of  sulphuric  acid  (66°  B),  while  the  liquid  is  well  stirred 
and  the  temperatai-e  not  allowed  to  rise  above  50° ;  a  mixture  of 
-36  kilos,  of  nitric  acid  (36 — 37°  B)  with  40  kilos,  of  sulphuric  acid 
(66°  B)  is  allowed  to  flow  into  this  solution  of  acetanilide,  which  is 
kept  at  a  temperatui'e  of  40 — 50°,  the  application  of  cold  and  agitation 
being  continued  until  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  falls  continuously. 
■On  the  following  day,  the  liquid  is  poured  into  200  litres  of  hot  water, 
whereon  a  yellowish  precipitate,  consisting  of  ortho-  and  para- 
nitracetanilide  is  thrown  down.  To  deacetylise  the  mixture,  it  is 
heated  by  steam  until  all  the  precipitate  is  dissolved ;  the  liquor  is 
then  cooled  to  50°  and  poured  into  200  kilos,  of  ice  w^hich  is  kept 
well  stirred.  Orthonitraniline  is  thus  precipitated,  whilst  para- 
nitrauiline  may  be  thrown  down  from  the  mother  liquor  by  mixing 
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it  with  180  kilos,  of  soda-lje  (36°  B)  and  cooling  ■'^■itli  ice.     The  yield 
is  25  per  cent,  of  ortlio-  and  60  per  cent,  of  para-nitraniline. 

A.  G.  B. 

Action  of  Phthalic  Chloride  on  Nitranilines.  By  Broxislaw 
Pawlewski  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1118— 1120).— The  results  differ  some- 
what, especially  as  regards  the  melting  points,  from  those  of  Dobreff 
(this  vol.,  i,  360).     With  excess  of  phthalic  chloride,  nitrophthalaniJSy 

CO 

C6Hi<[p,^>N*C6Hi-N'02,  are  obtained  ;    with  excess  of  the  nitrani- 

line,    nitrophthalanilides,     C6H4(CO*]S'H*C6Hi*N02)2 ;     the    numbers 
given  are  melting  points. 

Nitrophthalanils ;  1 :  4,  white,  amorphous,  262 — 263°;  1:3,  white,, 
amorphous  or  crystalline,  242 — 244° ;  1:2,  yellowish  needles, 
200—203°.  mtrophthalanilides  ;  1:4,  yellowish  powder,  232—234°  :. 
1 :  2,  silky  yellowish  needles,  180—184° ;  1  : 3  (?),  232—234°. 

C.  F.  B. 

Derivatives  of  Benzylamine.  By  Paul  Friedlaxder  and  M. 
MosczYC  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  lU0—lUo).—l:4<-Di,y,ethylamidobenzyl- 
aviine,  NMe2'CH2'C6H4'NH2,  is  obtained  bj  heating  1 :  4-nitrobenzylic 
chloride  with  dimethylamine  in  alcoholic  solution,  and  reducing  the- 
product  with  stannous  chloride ;  it  is  a  colourless  syrupy  liquid, 
and  boils  with  slight  decomposition  at  above  300° ;  its  sulphate,  with 
H2SO4,  crystallises  in  lustrous,  yellowish  places.  The  cori'esponding- 
diethyl  compound  boils  at  212 — 214°  under  40  mm.  pressure.  The 
methyl  compound  can  be  diazotised,  and  then  yields  with  /j-naphthoL 
a  basic  azo-dye  which  crystallises  in  red  needles  and  melts  at  120°. 
It  can  also  be  converted  by  the  diazo-reaction  into  the  cyanide,  the- 
platinochloride  of  which  was  prepared. 

If  1  :  4-toluonitrile  is  chlorinated  at  the  boiling  temperature,  and 
the  product  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  w-chloro-l  :  4-^ 
toluamide  is  foi'med,  and  by  warming  this  with  aqueous  dimethyl- 
amine, u.-dimethylamine-l  :  4i-toluamide  is  obtained  ;  this  melts  at  144°. 
Dilute  alkalis  convert  it  into  the  acid,  NMe3-CH2'C6H4'COOH,  melt- 
ing at  235°,  the  platinochloride  of  which  melts  at  220 — 224° ;  when 
reduced  with  sodium  amalgam,  the  acid  yields  dimethylamine  and 
paratoluic  acid.  a'-Chlorotoluic  acid  reacts  with  w-dimethylamine-: 
paratoluic  acid,  yielding  dimethylamidodibemylparadicarboxylic  acidy 
COOH-CeH,-CH2-CH(NiMe2)-C6H,-COOH,  which  melts  at  268—270°;; 
the  hydrochloride  and  picrate  melt  at  227°  and  212°  respectively^ 
w-Chloroparatoluamide  is  converted  by  sodium  ethoxide  into  an 
ethoxy -compound  which  melts  at  112°,  and  is  hydrolysed  by  soda  to 
w-ethoxyparatolnic  acid,  OEt-CHa'CeHi'COOH,  melting  at  87^. 

Paratoluic  acid  is  converted  by  phosphorus  pentachloride  into  the- 
chloride,  and  when  this  is  chlorinated  at  the  boiling  temperature, 
and  that  fraction  of  the  product  which  boils  at  265 — 270°  treated  with, 
dimethylamine,  w-dimethylamidoparatoluic  acid  is  obtained.  The^ 
aniline  derivatives  prepared  were  NHPh-CHo-CeHi-CO'NHPh,  m.  p., 
183°;  NHPh-CH2-C6Hi-CONHo,  m.  p.  150° ;  I^HPh-CHo-CeHrCOOH^ 
m.  p.  50°,  C.  F.  B. 
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Amido-derivatives  of  Benzenylamidophenols.  By  Ecgex 
Lellmanx  and  Ludwig  Ebel  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1127— 1129).— It  has 
been  already  shown  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  79)  that  substances  containing, 
the  second  of  the  groups — 

^<S.6'  ^<NH.6'  ^<0.6' 

like  those  containing  the  first,  are  substantive  colouring  matters ;  it 
is  now  shown  that  compounds  containing  the  tbird  of  these  groups- 
are  also  substantive  dyes. 

1  :  4-  and  1  :  3-Amidobenzenyl-l  :  2-(nniclo-l  :  4-cresols, 

NH2-C6H4-C<g>C6H3Me, 

"were  obtained  by  reducing  with  stannous  chloride  the  correspondiag- 
nitrotolylic  salts  of  nitrobenzoic  acids,  themselves  prepared  by  tlia 
action  of  1:4-  and  1  :  3-nitrobenzoic  chlorides  on  nitrocresol 
[Me  :  NO2  :  OH  =  1  :  3  :  4].  The  1  :  4-base  crystallises  in  two  dif- 
ferent forms,  which  melt  at  187°  and  188°;  the  colourless  1  :  3-base- 
melts  at  143 — 144°.  Both  bases  yield  red  substantive  dyes  when 
diazotised,  and  combine  with  /3-naphthol,  &c.  C.  F.   B. 

The  Carbodiphenylimides.  By  Wilhelm  v.  Miller  and  Josep 
Plochl  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1004— 1012).— Schall  has  described  (Abstx-., 
1892,  1452)  three  isomeric  carbodiphenylimides,  the  a-  and  /3-com- 
pounds  being,  according  to  him,  stereoisomerides,  whilst  the  /3-  and 
7-compound3  are  physical  isomerides.  The  authors  have  repeated  his- 
experiments,  and  find  that  there  are  only  two  distinct  substances,  the 
empirical  formulae  of  which  are  the  same,  but  that  the  /3-modification 
has  three  times  the  molecular  weight  of  the  a-form,  its  molecular 
"weight  having  been  determined  by  the  cryoscopic  method  in  benzene- 
solution.  The  7-form  appears  to  be  simply  a  mixture  of  varying 
amounts  of  the  a-  and  (3- compounds.  A.  H. 

Phenylimidocarbonates.  By  Arthur  Hantzsch  and  LudwkjMai 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  977— 984).— Phenylimidocarbonates,  NPh:C(0R)3, 
are  obtained  by  adding  isocyanophenylchloride,  NPh'.CCU,  (1  mol.) 
to  a  solution  of  a  substituted  sodium  pheuoxide  (2  mols.)  in  ether 
and  alcohol,  and  heating  the  mixture  at  100°  ;  when  heated  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  they  yield  aniline  and  carbonates,  C0(0R)2. 
If  only  1  mol.  of  sodium  pheuoxide  is  used,  phenylimidochloro- 
formates,  !XPh!CCl'OR,  are  obtained ;  when  heated  with  alcohol, 
these  yield  phenylamidocarbonates  (urethanes),  NHPh'COOR;  and 
when  heated  with  sodium  derivatives. of  phenols,  mixed  phenylimido- 
carbonates, NPh;C(OR')*OR  are  formed.  These  last  could  not  be 
shown  to  exist  in  geometrically  isomeric  forms,  an  identical  product, 
NPh'.C(OPh)'OC6H4Br,  being  obtained  either  by  the  action  of 
NaO-CgH^Br  on  NPhiCCl-OPh,  or  of  ^"aOPh  on  NPhiCChOCeHjBr. 
By  these  reactions  the  following  substances  were  prepared ;  the  num- 
bers are  melting  pomts. 

FhenyUc  phenylimidocarhonate,    136°.      1  :  ■i-Bromoplicnylic  phenyl- 
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hnidocarhonate,  106°  ;  (7i-l  :  -i-hromophenylic  carbonate,  171°.  Phenylic 
phpnijlimidochloro-formate,  42 — 45°;  boils  at  180°  under  15  mm.,  at 
lt)9 — 200°  xinder  22  mm.  pressure.  1  :  ^-Bj-omnphenylic  pheuylhiido- 
■  chlorG-formate,  45°  ;  boils  at  227°  under  23  mm.,  at  223°  under  22  mm. 
pressui'e  ;  \  :  ^i-hromophenylic  phenylamidocarhonate,  144°;  1  :  4-c^Zoro- 
jplienylic  phenylamidocarhonate,  138°.  Phenylic  1  :  4-bromuphenyHc 
phenylimidocarhonaie,  83°. 

Isoeyanopbenjlchloride  reacts  -witb  piperidice  in  etbereal  solution 
as  it  does  witb  aniline,  and  yields  plienyldipiperidyhjuanidine, 
NPlilCCXCoHio):,  meltins:  at  84°.  The  phenjlimidochloro-formates 
(see  above)  also  react  with  piperidine  and  witb  ammonia,  yielding 
"  isocarbamides,"  NPh:C('N'HR')-OR.  Of  tbese,  phemjl-l  :  4-bromo. 
j)henyh'socarbamide,  142°,  was  prepared  with  ammonia ;  dipftenylpi- 
peridylisocarbamide,  86°,  and  phenyl-1  :  'i-bromoplienylpiperidyliso- 
carbamide,  91°,  witb  piperidine.  C.  F.  B. 

Preparation  of  Paraquinones  from  Indophenols.  Bv  Pierre 
H.  Baykac  (Bull.  Soc.  CJam.,  1894,  [3],  11,  1129— 1130).— Indopbenol, 
OiCeHjiX-CeHi'NMeo,  and  its  homologues  are  hydrolysed  by  acids 
into  dimetbylparaphenyienediamine  and  quinone  or  homologues  of 
the  componnd.  Tbe  substance  is  merely  dissolved  in  moderately 
strong  sulphuric  acid  (7  parts  of  40  per  cent,  acid),  and  the  cooled 
solution  extracted  with  ether.  The  product  obtained  on  removing 
that  solvent  is  then  distilled  with  steam  and  recrystallised  from  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  With  theiudoparaxylols,  indocarvacrol, 
and  indothymol,  the  yield  of  the  quinone  is  quantitative,  but  with 
indopbenol  and  the  indocresols  somewhat  less,  the  stability  of  the 
•molecule  appearing  to  decrease  as  the  number  of  groups,  attached 
•to  the  benzene  nucleus  increases.  Jn.  W. 

Indophenols.  By  Pierre  H.  Batrac  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1894,  [3], 
-11,  1131 — 1136). — The  author  has  prepared  several  indophenols  by 
the  process  used  in  the  preparation  of  indothymol  (Abstr.,  1892, 
1311),  namely,  by  oxidising  mixtures  of  dimethylparaphenylenedi- 
;  amine  and  the  respective  phenols  with  potassium  dichromate  in  acetic 
acid  solution,  the  diamine  hydrochloride  being  prepared  at  the  time 
by  reducing  paranitrosodimethylaniline  hydrochloride  with  zinc  dust. 
The  yield  is  usually  good. 

The  indophenols  appear  to  crystallise  in  the  triclinic  system.  They 
•  are  practically  insoluble  in  Avater,  although  the  latter  is  coloured  an 
intense  blue  by  the  trace  dissolved,  but  they  dissolve  freely  in  the 
.usual  organic  solvents  yielding  violet  or  blue  solutions.  As  stated  in 
the  preceding  abstract,  they  are  hydrolysed  by  mineral  acids  into 
dimetbylparaphenyienediamine  and  the  respective  quinones. 

Dimethylanilquinonimide  (indopbenol),  0!C6H4'.N'C6H4'NMe2,^H20, 
-crystallises  in  steel-gray  needles,  and  darkens  at  100°,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  its  water  of  crystallisation ;  the  anhydrous  salt  melts  at 
.133 — 134°.  JJlmethylaniloi-thotoluquinonimide  crystallises  in  rhombic 
.needles,  green  by  reflected  light,  and  melts  at  123°.  The  correspond- 
ing ?n<?^a-compound  crystallises  in  prisms,  golden-yellow  by  reflected 
-light,   and   melts    at    J 17 — 118°.       Bimethylanilparaxyloquinonimide, 
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O'.CeH^Me.JX-CeH.-XMe,  (0  :  Me,  :  X  =  1  :  2  :  5  :  4),  crystallises  m 
reddisL-hrown  plates  and  melts  at  125 — 126°.  DimetlnjUiniietluilqninon- 
imide,  0:C6H3p:t:N-C6H4-XMeo  (0  :  Et:  X  =  1  :  2  :  4),  crystallises  in 
long,  rhombic  plates,  golden-yellow  by  reflected  light,  and  melts  at 
83 — 84".  Bimethylanilthyvioquinonimide,  0!C6H2MePr!X*C6H4-XMe2- 
(0  :  Me  :  Pr  :  X  =  1:3:4:6),  crystallises  in  triclinic,  rbomboidal 
plates,  also  golden-yellow  by  reflected  ligbt,  and  melts  at  87 — 88°. 

Jx.  W. 

Reduction  of  Aromatic  Nitro-derivatives  in  Neutral  Solu- 
tion: Formation  of  Aromatic  Hydroxylamines.  By  Auguste 
LuMiKRE,  Louis  Lumikre,  and  Alphonse  Seyewitz  {Bull.  Soc.  Ghim., 
1894,  [3],  11,  1038—1045 ;  compare  Bamberger,  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  373, 
412,  and  AYobl,  ibid.,  409,  450). — Wobl  and  Bamberger's  method  of" 
reducing  nitro- compounds  to  /3-hydroxylamines  by  means  of  zinc  dust 
and  water  is  not  ajjplicable  to  the  nitrophenols  and  nitranilines,  as 
these  substances  are  completely  reduced  to  the  corresponding  amido- 
phenols  and  diamines  by  that  reagent.  The  method,  however,  promises 
to  be  of  commercial  importance  for  the  preparation  of  the  latter- 
bases,  as  the  yield  is  extremely  good,  and  the  products  pure.  Ortho- 
and  para-amidophenol  and  ortho-  and  pai'a-phenylenediamine  can  be 
prepared  in  this  way,  and  certain  dinitro-compounds,  such  as  dinitro- 
benzene,  dinitronaphthalene,  and  1:2:  4-dinitropheno],  appear  to 
undergo  a  similar  reduction. 

The  homologues  of  nitrobenzene,  on  the  other  hand,  readily  yield; 
substituted  hydroxylamines,  provided  a  small  quantity  of  calcium  or- 
other  chloride  be  present.  fi-Faratolylhydroxylamine,  CeHiMe-XH'OH,. 
crystallises  from  benzene  in  well-developed  plates  and  melts  at 
92 — 93°.  It  is  easily  oxidised  to  paramethylazoxybenzene,  azoxy- 
paratoluene,  or  amidocresol,  and  is,  of  course,  a  powerful  reducing 
agent.  The  hydrochloride  crystallises  in  colourless  needles.  The 
TOiYvoso-deiivative,  XO'CsHsMe'XH'OH,  forms  colourless  crystals  and 
melts  at  57 — 58°.  Additive  compounds  with  benzaldehyde  and  form- 
aldehyde were  also  prepared  ;  the  benzaldehyde  compound  is  crys- 
talline and  melts  at  120".  Paratolylhydroxylamine  may  be  used  as  a 
developer  in  photography.  ji-Orthotolylhydroxylainine  is  an  oil 
having  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  para-compound.  ^-ParaxyU 
hydroxylamine,  CeHsMco-XHOH  (Mcj :  XHOH  =  1  :  4  :  5),  forms- 
colourless  crystals  and  melts  at  88—89°.  The  hydrochloride  crystal- 
lises in  colourless  plates.  a-Xitronaphthalene  yielded  a  liquid  pro- 
duct having  strong  reducing  properties,  but  nothing  could  be  isolated 
from  it  but  a-naphthylamine.  Jx.  W 

Action    of   Hydroxylamine    on    Phthalic    Anhydride.      By 

Giorgio  Erkera  {Gazzetta,  1894,  24,  ii,  469 — 474). — Hydroxylamine 
jphthalylhydroxamate,  OH-XH-CO-CeH.-COO-XH/OH,  is  prepared  by 
mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  hydroxylamine  hydi'ochloride  and 
sodium  ethoxide.  separating  the  deposited  sodium  chloride  and 
adding  phthalic  anhydride  to  the  solution ;  the  salt  separates  as  a 
colourless,  crystalline  substance  soluble  in  water  ;  its  solutions  give  a 
red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  and  reduce  Fehling's  solution.  It 
decomposes  at  130 — 135°,  yielding  phthalylhydroxylamine,  hydroxyl- 
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amine,  and  water ;  amnionium  phthal^'llijdz'oxaniate  is  also  formed  as 
■a  product  of  secondary  action. 

By  employing  a  smaller  proportion  of  hjdroxylamine  than  that 
used  in  the  aboye  prepai^ation,  sodium  phthaljllijdroxamate  is 
obtained.  W.  J.  P. 

Isomerism  in  the  Azo-series.  By  Arthcr  Haxtzsch  {Ber.,  1895, 
28,  1124- — 1126). — The  compounds  obtained  bj  Bamberger  (this  vol., 
i.  351)  from  nitrodlazobenzene  salts  and  a-naphthol  are  not,  as  he 
'thinks,  stereochemically  isomeric,  but  are  structurally  isomeric,  the 
■•X2*C6H4*X02  group  occujDying,  in  the  a-  and  /3-compound  respectively 
(melting  at  277 — 279°  and  235°),  the  4-  and  2-positions  with  respect 
to  the  OH  of  the  naphthol.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  two 
•compounds,  when  reduced  with  stannous  chloride,  yit-ld  respectively 
4  :  1-  and  2  :  1-amidonaphthol.  C.  F.  B. 

Methylphenyldithiobiuret  and  Methylphenylthiuret.  By 
Emil  Frojim  ancl  Ernst  Junius  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1096 — 1101 ;  compare 
-Abstr.,  1898,  i,  575). — diethyl plienyldithiohiuret  (hiuraviine)  was  pre- 
pared by  heating  methylaniline  with  perthiocyanic  acid,  C2H2N2S3,  at 
100°;  it  forms  w^hite  crystals,  melts  at  156°,  and  dissolves  in  alkalis, 
but  not  in  dilute  acids.  "When  it  is  oxidised  with  iodine,  it  reacts  as 
if  it  had  the   constitution  ^"MePh•C(SH):X•C(SH):XH,   and  yields 

metliylj)lienylthiuret,   N'MePh-C<^^">C!NH.       This    substance    could 

not  be  isolated,  but  it  acts  as  a  monacid  base,  and  its  Jiydrochlon'de, 
Jiydrohromide,  and  yellow  hydriodide  melt  respectively  at  232°,  220°, 
and  193°  ;  when  boiled  with  aqueous  potash,  it  yields  ammonia  and 
"methylaniline.  C.  F.  B. 

Condensation  of  Methylphenyldithiobiuret  with  Aldehydes 
and  Ketones.  By  Emil  Fkomm  and  Ernst  Junius  (Ber.,  1895, 
28,  1102 — 1113). — When  methylphenyldithiobiuret  (compare  pre- 
•ceding  abstract)  is  mixed  with  an  aldehyde  or  ketone,  OICXR,  and 
hydrogen  chloride  passed  into  the  mixture,  it  reacts  as  if  it  had 
the    constitution    NMePh'CS'XH'CS-XHa,    and    yields    compounds 

lS'MePh-CS-X<pVT?>^H.     With  acetone,  it  yields  cc-methylphenyl- 

■ditliio-diiDenujlketiiret,  melting  at  152°;  with  benzaldehyde,  a-metJiyl- 
jylienylditliiophenylalduret,  melting  at  168°  ;  with  acetaldehyde,  the 
reaction  is  anomalous.  When  the  above-mentioned  keturet  and 
alduret  are  dissolved  in  cold  alcoholic  soda,  and  the  solutions  allowed 
to  remain  with  benzylic  chloride,  monohenzyl  derivatives  are  formed, 
melting  respectively  at  85°  and  127°.  When  these  are  heated  on  the 
water  bath  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  they  are  decomposed ;  the 
keturet  jields,  besides  methylaniline,  ammonia,  carbonic  anhydride, 
hydrogen  sulphide,  benzylic  hydrosulphide,  and  bisulphide,  some 
acetone  and  benzylic  imidotrithiodicarboxylate, 

CSS  (C,H0-XH-COSC:H7, 

doubtless  formed  by  the  action  of  benzylic  hydrosulphide  on  the 
'Compound   CSOH-XH-COSC-H;   first  formed.      In  the   case   of   the 
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alduret,  the  last  compound  is  not  formed  ;  benzaldehyde  is  liberated 
in  place  of  acetone,  and  benzylic  hvdrosalphide  reacting  more  readily 
with  it  than  it  does  with  acetone,  the  compound  CgH5'CH(SC7H7), 
is  obtained,  and  no  benzjlic  imidotrithiodicarboxylate.  This  substance 
is  however  obtained,  together  with  the  compound  mentioned,  if  excess 
of  benzjlic  hydrosulphide  is  present  from  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
action. Btnzijlic  imidotrithiodicarhoxylate  crj-stallises  in  yellowish 
needles,  and  melts  at  144 — 14o°  ;  when  treated  with  alcoholic  ammonia, 
it  yields  monothiobiuret.  C.  F.  B. 

Combination  of  Benzaldehyde  with  Hydrocyanic  acid  in 
Dilate  Solution.  By  E.  Utescher  (Chem.  Centr.,  1894,  ii,  675 — 
•676  ;  from  Phann.  Post,  27,  417 — 421). — Contrary  to  Gliicksmann 
the  author  maintains  that  the  combination  of  benzaldehyde  with 
hydrogen  cyanide  is  a  very  rapid  process  even  in  dilute  solution. 
Benzaldehyde  was  mixed  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  alcohol  in  the 
•proportion  of  1  part  of  the  acid  to  6  parts  of  the  aldehyde,  the 
solution  containing  O'l  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  cyanide  in  one  experi- 
ment and  02  per  cent,  in  another.  In  the  case  of  the  0'2  per  cent. 
:Solution,  0"084o  per  cent,  of  acid  was  left  uncorabined  after  60  hours, 
■0024.5  percent,  after  five  days,  and  0'0137  per  c  'ut.  after  10  days.  In 
water  with  O'l  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  cyanide,  the  combination  is  more 
gradual.  The  author  has  already  shown  that  benzaldehyde  cyan- 
hydrin  is  not  completely  decomposed  by  dilute  potash.  Hydrogen 
cyanide  which  has  been  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia,  then  with 
excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  with  N/10  silver  nitrate  solution,  shows  when 
titrated  by  Volhard's  method  a  lower  content  of  hydrogen  cyanide 
the  longer  the  time  which  is  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  addition  of 
the  nitric  acid  and  of  the  silver  nitrate  ;  thus,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  amount  indicated  di'opped  from  0"503  per  cent,  to  0"495  per  cent. 
Gliicksmann  used  a  hydrocj'anic  acid  solution  of  about  half  this 
.strength ;  he  also,  employed  too  small  a  proportion  of  benzaldehyde. 

A.  G.  B. 

Condensation  of  Mandelic  acid  with  Phenols.    By  AuGusTm 

BisTRZYCKi  and  J.  Flatal-  (7;er.,  1895,  28,  989— 991).— When  man- 
delic acid  (5  parts)  is  heated  with  phenol  (7  parts)  in  the  presence 
of  73    per    cent,  sulphuric  acid   (20   parts),   a  compound  is   formed 

Avhich  is    pi'obably  hydroxydiphemjlaceHc   lactone,   CHPh<^pJ    *>0; 

the  yield  is  22  per  cent,  of  the  theoi"etical.  The  lactone  melts  at 
113 — 114°,  and  boils  at  337°;  when  boiled  with  aqueous,  sodium  car- 
bonate, it  yields  the  sodium  salt  of  the  acid,  which  itself  melts  at 
■85 — 87°.  In  a  similar  manner  phenyl-l  :  4<-cresylacetic  acid  and  its 
lactone  were  obtained  from  mandelic  acid  and  1  :  4-cresol ;  they  melt 
ut  118°  and  106°  respectively.  C.  V.  B. 

Coumarincarboxylates  and  a  New  Synthesis  of  Coumarin. 

By   PiEiKO    BiGixELLi    (Gazzetta,   1894,  24,  ii,  491— bO-S).—EthyUc 

_    ,  •    «       7       7  ,      C(OH):CH.C-C(COOEt):CH     . 

metahyaroxycoumarin-p- car  boxy  Late,     '       .  r^^T  Ar\  '     5I3 

OH CH'CO CO 
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obtained  by  adding  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  quinol' 
in  ethylic  oxalacetate;  it  exists  in  two  modifications  which  are  separated 
by  crystallisation  from  alcohol  and  ether ;  the  least  soluble  modifica- 
tion crystallises  in  yellow  lamince  melting  at  177 — 178°,  whilst  the- 
more  soluble  crystallises  in  yellow  prisms  melting  at  180 — 182°.  The 
former  isomeride  may  be  converted  into  the  modification  of  higher 
melting  point  by  boiling  with  dilute  alcohol,  and  the  author  concludes 
that  they  are  stereoisomerides.  The  ethylic  salts  are  accompanied  by 
small  quantities  of  the  free  acids  which  are,  however,  best  prepared  by 
hydrolysing  these  salts  with  potash,  adding  acid,  and  crystallising 
from  water;  the  one  acid  crystallises  in  thin,  yellow  needles  melting- 
at  279 — 280°,  whilst  the  other  forms  acicular  laminae  melting  at 
283—284°.  When  heated  at  280—290°,  the  acids  distil  with  partial 
decomposition,  and  are  deposited  in  yellow  laminte  melting  at  289°. 
The  sodium  salt  crystallises  from  water  in  needles  containing  IH2O, 
which  is  lost  at  100°,  but  is  deposited  from  alcohol  in  prisms  containing 
^HjO  -f  |EtOH;  the  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and,  on  treat- 
ment with  acids,  yields  the  acid  melting  at  280°. 

Although  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved  on  heating  the  above  acid^ 
the  hydroxycoumarin  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  residue,  and  can 
only  be  prepared  from  the  acid  by  the  process  described  below. 

Methylic  metamethoxycoumarin-fi-carboxijlate,  OMe*C9H40/COOMe, 
is  obtained  by  treating  the  above  acid  in  methylic  alcoholic  potash 
solution  with  methylic  iodide ;  it  crystallises  in  needles,  melts  at 
1.31 — 132°,  and  is  readily  hydrolysed  by  alkalis  yielding  the  corre- 
sponding acid,  which  crystallises  in  yellow  laminae  melting  at 
246 — 247°.  On  heating  the  acid  with  iron  dust,  or  its  sodium  salt 
with  caustic  soda,  the  metamethoxycoumarin  melting  at  102 — lu3° 
is  obtained ;  on  treatment  with  hydriodic  acid,  it  yields  the  meta- 
hydroxycoumarin  melting  at  249°.  W.  J.  P. 

Triacetylgallic  acid.  By  Paul  Cazenedve  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim., 
1894,  [3],  11,  937).— A  reply  to  Schiff  (this  vol.,  i,  368). 

Triacetylgallic  acid.  By  Paul  Sisley  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1894,. 
[3],  11,  938— 939).— Boettinger's  triacetylgallic  acid  (Abstr.,  1884,. 
1178)  is  identical  with  the  author's  diacetylgallic  acid  (this  vol., 
i,  283).  Boettinger's  pentaeetyltannin  (loc.  cit.)  is  identical  with 
the  triacetylgallic  acid  of  Schiff  and  the  author  {loc.  cit.). 

As  diacetylgallic  acid  does  not  give  a  colour  reaction  with  ferric 
chloride,  the  absence  of  a  coloration  with  that  reagent  must  not  be- 
taken as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  absence  of  phenolic  hydroxj'l 
from  the  molecule.  Jn.  W. 

Hemipinic  acid  and  its  Ethereal  Salts.  By  Rudolf  Weg- 
scHEiDEi;  (Monatsh.,  1895, 16,  75 — 152;  compare  Abstr.,  1882,  1206,  and 
1891,  712).— Hemipinic  acid,  C6H2(OMe)3(COOH)2  =[1:2:3:4], 
is  mo.st  readily  obtained  by  treating  opianic  acid  oxime  with  potash, 
or  by  oxidising  opianic  acid  itself  with  potassium  permanganate. 
This  acid  appeai^s  to  exist  in  07ily  one  modification  ;  the  different 
melting  points,  varying  from  160°  to  178°,  given  by  different  authori- 
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ties,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  partially'  converted  into  the  anhy- 
dride even  before  it  melts.  The  amount  of  anhydride  thus  formed 
depends  on  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  acid  is  heated,  and 
consequently  the  melting  point  also  varies  with  the  rate  of  heatino-. 

The  monalkylic  salts  of  hemipinic  acid  form  two  isomeric  series, 
the  a  and  /3,  the  normal  alky  lie  salts  only  one. 

Methylic.  Ethylic.  Normal  propylic. 

Normal  salt,  m.  p.  =    61—62°  72°  43-45°" 

a-acid  salt,      ni.  p.  =  121—122  1440— 145°  119-0— 1200°  and  131— 1320° 

i3-acid  salt,     m.  p.  =  137— 138  147-5-149  111-5— 112-5   and  125— 125-5 

The  a-monethylic  and  both  a-  and  ^-monopropylic  hemipinate 
occur  in  desmotropic  forms.  The  two  a-ethylic  salts  have  the  same 
melting  point,  but  differ  in  other  physical  properties.  The  propylic 
salts  have  the  melting  points  given  above. 

All  the  monalkylic  salts  when  heated  yield  hemipinic  anhydride 
and  the  corresponding  alcohol. 

The  a-ethereal  salts  are  best  obtained — (1)  By  the  oxidation  of  the 
true  ethereal  salts  of  opianic  acid.  (2)  By  boiling  hemipinic  anhy- 
dride with  the  requisite  alcohol;  a  small  quantity  of  the  ^-salt 
is  also  formed  in  this  reaction.  (3)  By  heating  potassium  hydrogen 
hemipinate  with  alcohols  and  alkylic  iodides  ;  this  reaction  is, 
however,  incomplete.  (4)  By  the  hydrolysis  of  the  normal  ethereal 
salts. 

The  a-ethereal  salts  give  a  yellow  coloration  and  milky  turbidity 
with  very  dilute  ferric  chloride  solution. 

The  isomeric  l3- derivatives  are  best  obtained  by  saturating  a  solu- 
tion of  the  acid  in  alcohol  with  dry  hj-drogen  chloride.  The  /3-salts 
are  the  first  products  formed,  but  if  the  saturation  is  carried  out  for 
several  hours  at  the  boiling  point  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  normal 
salts  are  also  obtained,  and  these,  in  the  presence  of  the  hydrogen 
chloride,  become  hydrolysed  to  the  a-salts. 

The  silver  salts  of  both  a-  and  /^-derivatives,  when  heated  at 
200 — 230°  under  a  pressure  of  21  mm.,  are  decomposed,  and  yield 
ethylic  veratrate,  together  Avith  hemipinic  acid. 

The  a-salts  have  the  constitution  C6H2(COOH)(COOA)  (OMe)., 
[1:2:3:4],  since  they  are  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  the  cor- 
responding opianates  ;  and  the  constitution 

C6H2(COOA)(COOH)(OMe),  [1:2:3:4], 

for  the  /3-series  follows  from  the  law  of  V.  Meyer  and  Sudborough. 
The  author  discusses  the  theories  of  Friedel  and  of  Henry,  regarding 
the  etherification  of  acids,  by  means  of  alcohol  and  hydrogen  chloride, 
in  the  light  of  the  recent  observations  of  Meyer  and  Sudborough. 
Henry's  hypothesis,  according  to  which  the  etherification  is  preceded 
by  the  addition  of  the  elements  of  the  alcohol  to  the  carbonyl  group 
of  the  acid,  is  considered  the  more  probable.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  it  is  the  hydrogen  chloride  and  not  the  alcohol  which  unites 
with  the  carbonyl  group.  The  presence  of  substituting  groups  in 
the  ortho-positions  may  thus  prevent  the  formation  of  such  additive 
compounds,  just  as  according  to  Meyer  and  Sadborough's  theory  such 
voi,.  LXViiT.  i.  2  h 
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groups  can  prevent  the  direct  entry  of  alkyl  radicles.  If  this  is  true, 
then  -\ve  must  expect  to  meet  similar  phenomena  in  the  formation  of 
imido-cthcrs,  amidines,  and  araidoximes.  Similarly  diortho-substituted 
aldehydes  should  he  incapable  of  taking  part  in  reactions  which 
require  the  formation  of  additive  compounds.*  Hemipinic  and 
camphoric  acids  exhibit  very  similar  phenomena  when  etherified,  but 
as  the  constitution  of  camphoric  acid  has  not  been  definitely  detei'- 
miued,  the  two  series  cannot  be  very  closely  compared.  It  can  be 
shown,  hoAvever,  that  the  etherification  does  not  depend  on  the 
strength  of  the  carboxjlic  group,  as  in  hemipinic  acid  the  weaker 
carboxylic  group  is  the  first  to  be  etherified,  but  in  camphoric  acid 
the  reverse  is  true.  By  the  action  of  alkalis  on  the  normal  ethereal 
salts  of  both  acids,  the  first  carboxylic  group  to  be  hydrolysed  is  the 
one  which  is  the  first  to  be  etherified.  J.  J.  S. 

Preparation  of  Ethylidenediphenylsulphone.  By  Robert 
Otto  and  K.  Muiile  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1120— 112-2). —Et'hyUdenedi- 
phenylsuIpJione  (Escales  and  Baumann,  Abstr.,  1887,  123)  can  be  con- 
veniently prepared  by  oxidising  ethylidenedithiophenyl,  prepared 
from  ethylidenic  dichloride  and  sodium  thiophenoxide  (/.  pr.  Chevi., 
[2],  51,  518),  with  permanganate  in  acetic  acid  solution,  and 
removing  the  admixed  manganese  oxide  with  sulphurous  anhydride. 

C.  F.  B. 

Derivatives  of  Benzylideneacetophenone.  By  Gael  Gold- 
sciiMiDT  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  986). — Benzylideneacetophenone  yields  two 
oximcs,  melting  respectively  at  68°  and  140° ;  the  latter  is  gradually 
transformed  into  the  former  when  kept.  It  also  yields  two  nit  vo- 
der Ivatives ;  one  melts  at  159°,  the  other  is  an  oily  1  :  2-derivative, 
which  yields  2'-phenylquinoline  when  reduced  with  stannous  chlo- 
ride. C.  F.  B. 

Paratoluoylorthobenzoic  acid  and  Benzophenonedicarb- 
oxylic  acid.  By  Hkinkich  Limpricht  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1134 — 1135). 
— Paratoluoylorthobenzoic  acid  could  not  be  obtained  crystallised 
with  HjO,  as  Friedel  and  Crafts  describe  it ;  the  melting  point, 
further,  was  138 — 139°  instead  of  14(J°.  When  oxidised  with  per- 
manganate, it  yields  henzophenonedicarhoa'ylic  add,  C0(CeH4*C00H)o, 
which  crystallises  with  HjO  and  also  anhydrous ;  the  anhj'drous 
acid  melts  at  289°,  its  metliylic  salt  at  107°.  With  acetic  anhydride, 
the  acid  yields  a  diacetyt  derivative,  melting  at  18"i°.  The  acid 
chloride  melts  at  110°,  and,  -when  treated  with  zinc-ethyl  in  ethereal 
solution,  vields  the  ketone,  COCCeHi-CO-CoHs),,  which  melts  at  105°. 

C.  F.  B. 

A  Colour  Reaction  of  Carbazole.  By  Giaco.mo  Cakrawa 
{Gazzctta,  1894,  24,  :i,  535— 540).— On  heating  carbazole  (1  mol.) 
Avith  snlicylaldehyde  (2  mols.)  and  concenti'ated  sulphuric  acid  at 
100 — 110°,  an  intensely  blue  product  is  obtained;  it  contains,  in  addi- 

*  V.  Mejcr  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1267)  lia?  sliown  (bat  tlifs  is  probiblj  true  for 
Perkin's  reiction. — J.  J.  S. 
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tion  to  cavbazolemono-  and  di-sulpbunic  acids,  an  amorphous  reddish 
colouring  matter,  which  forms  a  barium  salt,  contains  much  sulphur, 
and  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  It  dyes 
mordanted  silk  and  cotton,  and  is  still  under  investigation. 

W.  J.  P. 

New  Series  of  Colouring  Matters.  By  Charles  Friedel 
{Bull.  Soc.  G!dm.,lS94,  [3],  11,  1027— 1028). —Dimef hyldiazidomethyl- 

CMe_=^CH. 
(UphenylcJilorometJiune     JiydrocJdoride,     IS'^-CgHi'CMeCI'CeHi^NjHCl, 

^CH  CMe-^ 

formed  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  oxychloride  on  methylacetanilide 
at  120°,  is  probably  a  condensation  product  of  methylacetanib'de 
with  its  acetyl  derivative,  as  hydrogen  chloride  and  metbylaniline 
are  eliminated  in  the  reaction.  Ifc  crystallises  from  alcohol,  in  which 
it  dissolves  to  a  crimson  solution,  in  small  needles,  which  are  blue  bv 
reflected  and  red  by  transmitted  light.  As  the  dihydrochloride  is 
practically  colourless,  the  base  promises  to  be  of  use  as  an  indicator 
in  alkalimetry,  for  the  acid  solution  is  coloured  crimson  even  by 
aniline  ;  the  colour  is  discharged,  how^ever,  by  carbonic  anhydride 
and  acetylacetone,  although  it  is  not  affected  by  phenol.  The  hydro- 
chloride dyes  wool  and  silk  as  w^ell  as  cotton  mordanted  with  tannin, 
but  the  colour,  although  unaffected  by  soap,  is  not  very  fast  to  light, 
and  is  of  course  discharged  by  acids. 

When  the  hydrochloride  is  boiled  with  alkali  sulphites,  it  is  con- 
verted into  i\xQ sulphite  C2oH2ojS^2SOa,  a  substance  crystallising  in  small, 
golden,  rhombo'idal  plates  having  a  greenish  metallic  lustre;  this  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  yielding  a  violet  solution, 
and  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  henzoate  crystallises  in 
small  needles  having  a  greenish,  metallic  lustre.  The  nitrate  and 
acetate  are  also  coloured. 

When  a  stream  of  air  is  passed  through  the  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  of  the  sulphite,  the  latter  is  converted  into  diviethyl- 
diazidoTnetliyldiplienylmethylic  oxide,  (C2oH2oN2)30,H20,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated in  crimson  flakes  by  caustic  alkalis,  and  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  orange  prisms.     The  srdphate  of  this  oxide, 

(C2oH2oN"2)20,4H2S04,8H20, 

crystallises  in  colourless,  rectangular  plates,  and  is  rose-coloured 
when  anhydrous.  The  oxide  is  reconverted  into  the  original  chlori- 
nated base  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  oxychloride  in  benzene  solu- 
tion, but  by  the  prolonged  action  of  this  reagent  is  transformed  into 
a  hlue  colouring  matter,  which  is  also  formed  from  the  original  hydro- 
chloi'ide  by  oxidation  with  air  in  presence  of  alkali. 

On  distilling  the  hydrochloride  with  zinc  dust,  a  leiico-hase, 
C30H22N2  or  C2nH24"N"..,  is  obtained  as  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  at  about 
260\     The  p/oit7ioc/iZor/d?e  of  this  base  was  prepared.  Jn.  W. 

Coloured  Sulphonic  Derivatives  of  Triphenylmethane.     By 

Maurice  Peud'homme  (Btdl.  Soc.  Chim.,  1894,  [3],  11,  1188—1190).— 
Solutions  of  "acid  rosaniline,"  OH-C[C6H3(S03N'a)-NH2]3,  and  other 
sulphonated  colouring  matters  of  the  same  type,  are  decolorised  by 

2  74  2 
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caustic  alkalis,  but  quicklj'"  regain  their  colour  on  the  addition  of 
amnioniuni  chloride.  Hosenstiehl's  view  that  the  free  substance  is 
alcoholic  and  colourless  does  not  offer  any  explanation  of  these  facts, 
and  is,  in  fact,  in  direct  contradiction  to  them.  If,  however,  it  be 
granted  that  the  free  substance  is  acidic  and  coloured,  whilst  its 
sodium  salt  is  colourless,  an  explanation  is  at  once  forthcoming.  The 
ammonium  salt,  like  the  sodium  salt,  will  be  colourless,  hut  prone  to 
dissociation,  so  that,  when  the  ammonium  chloride  is  added,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  free  acid  will  be  liberated,  and  the  coloui* 
restored.  If  this  assumption  be  true,  a  solution  of  the  dye,  which  has 
been  decolorised  by  excess  of  ammonia,  should  tend  to  regain  its 
colour  on  lieating,  but  lose  it  again  on  cooling,  unless  the  ammonia 
has  been  expelled  by  the  heat,  and  this  is  actually  the  case.  A 
further  confirmation  is  found  in  the  behaviour  of  an  alkaline  solution 
to  which  an  equivalent  amount  of  ammonium  chloride  has  been 
added;  on  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  the  residue,  which 
can  contain  nothing  but  sodium  chloride  and  the  free  hydroxylic 
substance,  or  its  anhydride,  regains  the  colour  of  the  dye. 

Jx.  W. 
Ccerulein.  By  Maurice  PRUD'HOiniE  (B71II.  Soc.  Cliim.,  1894,  [3], 
11,  II36 — II38). — When  coerule'in  is  fused  with  aniline  hydrochloride,, 
a  blue  colouring  matter  is  formed,  which  dyes  bluish-green  with  iron 
and  chromium  mordants,  and  blue  with  those  of  aluminium.  The- 
condensation  can  be  effected  with  the  base  itself  by  heating  with  a 
slight  excess  until  the  product  appears  to  be  dry,  2  mols.  of  aniline 
entering  into  combination,  and  2  mols.  of  water  being  eliminated. 
The  condensation  prodiict,  after  removal  of  the  excess  of  aniline  at 
180°,  is  a  violet  powder,  brownish-red  by  reflected  light.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
to  a  solution,  which  is  blue  when  diluted,  and  from  which  the  base 
is  precipitated  in  greenish  flocks  by  alkalis.  The  acetate  dyes  mor- 
danted cotton  greenish-blue,  and  wool  and  silk  blue  without  mordants, 
but  the  colours  are  not  fast  to  soap,  owing  to  the  liberation  of  the 
greenish  base  by  thi;  alkali.  The  base  does  not  combine  with  the 
mordants  of  the  aluminium  grouji,  so  that  its  molecule  does  not  con- 
tain hydroxyl.  Since  2  mols.  of  water  are  eliminated  in  the  con- 
densation, it  is  probable  that  the  ccerulein  molecule  contains  twa 
hydroxyl  groups  ;  and  as  it  also  contains  a  phenylanthranol  nucleus, 
its  constitution  may  possibly  be  represented  by  the  formula 

O  Jx.  W. 

1  :  4-Dimethylnaphthol.     By  Staxislao  Canxizzaro  and  Amkrico 

AxDUi:0CCi  {Gazzetta,  lb95,  25,  i,  53 — 59). — The  oxidation  product  of 

the  dimethylnaphthol    obtained   by  the   decomposition    of   sautanous 

acid  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  143).  is  probably  an  oxydimethylnaphthol  of  the 

CMe-CH-OH 
constitution  C6H4<„,,     1  ^  ;  it  yields  a  crystalline  oxime  which 

UMe"LU 
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melts  at  175°,  and  a  monhydrazone,  crystallising  in  long,  red  needles 
melting  at  83 — 84°,  and,  on  reduction,  yields  the  original  dimetliyl- 
naphthol.  On  treatment  with,  hydrochloric  acid,  the  oxime  yields  a 
green  crystalline  anlujdride,  which  is  converted  into  a  stable  and 
volatile  isomeride  by  alcob.olic  potash ;  this  substance  crystallises  in 
red  needles  and  melts  at  173°. 

An  acetyldimetlujhiaphthijlamine,  CioHjMe-.'NHAc  [=  1  :  -4  :  2],  is 
obtained  by  heating  the  dimethylnaphthol  with  acetamide  under 
pressure  ;  it  crystallises  in  small,  colourless  prisms  melting  at 
218—220°.  On  hydrolysis  with  sodium  ethoxide  at  150°,  it  yields  the 
corresponding  dimeth i/luaphtJnjlaviine,  which  crystallises  in  colourless 
prisms  melting  at  74°,  boils  at  333°  under  745  mm.  pressure,  and  gives 
the  above  acetyl  derivative  with  acetic  anhydride.  On  oxidation  with 
permanganate,  the  amine  yields  an  azodiynetJiylnaphthalene,  which 
crystallises  in  small,  red  needles  melting  at  253°;  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  colourless,  crystalline  acid,  still  under  examination. 

W.  J.  P. 

Phenolnaphthalein.  By  Georoe  F.  Jaubert  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  991 
— 994). — Although  phenol  and  naphthalic  anhydride  do  not  condense 
M-hen  heated  together  in  the  pi'esence  of  most  dehydratincr  agents, 
they  do  so  when  aluminium  chloride  is  the  agent  used.  The  pro- 
duct, pJienolnapUhalein,    CO<7,^Tr>C(C6Hi-OH)2  [CO  :  C  =  1  : 1'l, 

is  a  white  substance,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  120°  when  amor- 
phous, and  at  200°  when  crystalline  ;  its  solution  in  alkalis  has  a  red 
colour,  with  rather  more  of  a  bluish  shade  than  is  the  case  with 
phenol  phthale'fn.  With  phosphorus  peutachloride,  it  yields  a  chloride, 
OoiHuOvCIo,  melting  at  180°;  with  hydroxylamine,  a  yellowish  oxime 
melting  at  220°.  C.  F.  B. 

Action  of  Carbamide  on  Quinones.  By  Smo  Grimaldi  (Gazzetta, 
1895,  25,  i,  78 — 79). — Phenanthraquinone  and  carbamide  readily 
interact,  giving  two  crystalline  compound!^,  the  one  of  which, 
CisHinNaO,,  melts  at  299°,  whilst  the  other,  Cr.HijN'iOo,  does  not  melt 
at  320°,  and  yields  a  crystalline  dinitrn.d.ev\\a.t\xe,  Cif,H,„N402(N02)2. 
With  thiocarbamide  and  ammonium  thiocyanate,  phenanthraquinoue 
yields  a  ditliioi(re'ide,  CieHi^XiS..  ^-Xaphthaqninone  reacts  with  car- 
bamide, forming  a  mononreide,  CnH^^NiOi;  anthraquinone  similarly 
yields  a  monoure'ide,  C|5H,oN202,  whilst  quinone  gives  a  crystalline 
•inonoure'ide,  CtHcNjOs,  which  does  not  melt  at  320°.  W.  J.  P. 

Essence  of  Cananga.  By  Albert  Retchler  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim., 
1894,  [3J,  11,  1U45 — 1051). — Cananga  oil  from  Java  has  a  sp.  gr.  = 
09058  at  21°,  a  refractive  index,  /t  =  1-49655,  and  a  specific  rotatory 
power,  [a]D  =  — 28'5°.  The  proximate  constituents  appear,  on  the 
whole,  to  bo  the  same  as  those  of  essence  of  Ylang-ylang  (this  vol.,  i, 
294),  but  their  relative  amounts  are  different.  Thus,  on  hydrolysis, 
the  cananga  essence  also  yields  acetic  and  benzoic  acids,  but  only  in 
small  proportion,  whilst  a  relatively  large  amount  of  volatile  oil  is 
obtained  ;  this,  again,  contains  but  a  small  quantity  of  the  alcoholic 
substance,  the  major  portion  consisting  of  a  sesquiterpene. 
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The  scsguiterpenc  boils  at  252 — 257^^ ;  the  sp.  gr.  =  0'9024  at  17°  ;  the 
specific  rotatory  power,  [aj^  =  — o2'2-  at  20"";  the  refi-active  index. 
n  =  l-r)01&7  at  17°.  The  molecular  refraction  =  GSS,  and  the  iodine 
number  =  255,  so  that  two  ethylene  linkings  are  present  in  the 
molecule.  The  specific  rotatory  power,  like  that  of  other  sesquiter- 
penes, is  diminished,  or  even  reversed,  by  heating-  at  temperature;^ 
above  250°. 

The  a7co7ioZ,C,oHi80,  boils  at  98—102°  (20—21  mm.)  ;  the  molecular 
refraction  =  48'81,  so  that  two  ethylene  linkings  are  present  in  tlie 
molecule,  a  conclusion  confirmed  by  the  iodine  absorption. 

Amonofst  the  other  substances  isolated  was  an  oil  boiling  at 
166 — 173°,  which,  on  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  yielded 
an  acid,  CgHioOa,  probably  anisic  acid. 

Heine  and  Co.,  in  a  communication  to  the  author,  state  that  ia 
addition  to  ylangol,  they  have  isolated  from  essence  of  Ylang-ylang* 
either  geraniol,  or  some  isomeride  of  that  substance.  Jx.  W. 

Action  of  Nitrous  acid  on  Oximes  of  the  Camphor  (Cam- 
phane)  Series.  By  Axgelo  Angeli  and  E.  Rijiini  (Btr.,  1895,  28, 
1077 — 1078). — Camphoroxime,  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution,  reacts- 
with  sodium  nitrite;  the  product,  CioHigNoOj,  is  crystalline,  and 
melts  at  43°.  Camphenoxime  yields  a  similar  compound,  CioHi4N202, 
which  melts  at  47°.  Both  substances  are  insoluble  in  acids  and  alkalis, 
and  neither  of  them  gives  Liebermann's  reaction.  ]\Ienthoneoxime 
appears  to  react  with  sodium  nitrite  in  a  similar  manner  (compaie 
following  abstract).  J.  B.  T. 

Conversion  of  Camphor  into  an  Isomeric  Unsaturated  Com- 
pound. By  Angelo  Angeli  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1127). — The  compound 
CioHieNoOo,  obtained  (preceding  abstract)  by  the  action  of  nitroui* 
acid  on  camphoroxime,  is  attacked  by  cold  strong  sulphuric  acid,  a 
gas  being  evolved  and  a  compound,  CioHieO,  isomeric  with  camphor, 
formed.  This  is  an  oily  liquid,  and  yields  an  oxime  melting  at  106\ 
Both  ketone  and  oxime  immediately  decolorise  permanganate,  and  are 
therefore  unsaturated  compounds.  C.  F.  B. 

Camphor.  By  Ferdixaxd  Tiemaxx  (Ber.,  1895,  28.  1079—1093). 
— Camphorimine  'nitrate,  C!cH.6NH,HNOs,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  camphoroxime  ;  it  is  crystalline,  and  meiis  at  156°. 
Camphor imine  is  also  crystalline,  melts  above  9a°,  evolves  ammonia, 
and  yields  a  number  of  decomposition  products  when  exposed  to  air  ; 
it  readily  forms  salts  with  acids,  most  of  which  are  crystalline,  and 
from  them  camphor  may  be  regenerated.  By  the  action  of  methylic 
iodide,  methylcamphorimine  hydriodide,  GjoHi6NMe,Hl,  is  formed. 

PH 

Camphenylnilramine,  C8Hu<il  „^  ^^^  ,  is  formed,  along  with  the 

U'JNll'JNL'a 
imine ;  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  readily  yields  a  crystalline  potassium 
salt,    which   explodes   violently   on    heating,    and    yields    camphoric 
acid  when  oxidised  with  potassium  permanganate.     Determinations 
of  its  refractive  power  show  that  it  contains  a  double  linking  (com- 
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pare  preceding  abstracts).  By  the  action  of  liyJriodic  acid,  camphor 
is  formed  ;  with  ammonia,  camphorimiue  is  regenerated.  The  reac- 
tion has  been  studied  in  the  case  of  other  ketones  and  aldehydes; 
these  diifcr  both  in  the  yield  and  also  in  the  manner  in  which  their 
oxiraes  react  with  nitrous  acid,  but  the  method  may  be  employed 
with  advantage  to  convert  isonitrosocamphor  into  caraphorquinone. 

Camphoroxime  is  readily  converted  into  campholenonitrile  by  the 
action  of  dehj'drating  agents  (sulphuric  acid,  hydriodic  acid),  and  this 
easily  yields  the  amide  by  fusion  -with  potash ;  when  boiled  with 
potash,  it  gives  the  amide  and  acid  successively.  The  oxime  and 
amide  are  lasvogyrate,  the  nitrile  and.  acid,  like  the  original  camphor, 
dextrogyrate.  When  the  a-nitrile  is  hydrolysed  with  acids  and  the 
product  treated  with  alkali,  isumidocamphor,  CioHisO'NHo,  is  formed  ; 
it  is  a  saturated  primary  base,  extremely  stable  towards  alkalis, 
readily  chacged  by  acids,  has  an  unpleasant  odour,  is  crystalline, 
melts  at  39'',  and  boils  at  254 — 256°  iTuder  normal  pressiire,  and  at 
152°  under  65  mm.  pressure.  The  salts  crystallise  readily,  and,  when 
their  solutions  are  heated,  /3-campholenamide,  CioHnKO,  is  precipi- 
lated  ;  this  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  /3-campholenic 
acid  (m.  p.  52°),  it  melts  at  86'^,  regenerates  the  acid  by  treatment 
Avith  potash,  and  has  been  recently  described  by  Behal  (this  vol., 
i,  241)  ;  he  appears  to  have  prepared  it  from  a  mixture  of  the  a-  and 
/:i-nitriles ;  of  these,  the  latter  is  more  readily  hydrolysed  by  potash 
than  the  former ;  his  nitrile,  regenerated  from  the  hydrogen  iodide 
derivative,  yields  a  mixture  of  a.-  and  y3-amide  (m.  p.  92°).  a-Cara- 
pholenonitrile  is  readily  prepared  by  heating  camphoroxime  with 
sulphuric  acid  (20  per  cent.)  ;  it  boils  at  225°.  /3-Campholeuonitri!e 
is  best  obtained  by  the  prolonged  heating  of  campho^'oxime  with  dilute 
hydriodic  acid ;  it  boils  at  217°.  No  optically  active  /3-campholene 
derivatives  have  been  prepared. 

Hydroxydihydrocampholenolactone,  CioHjsOo,  is  formed  when  isamido- 
camphor  hj^drochloride  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  in  aqueous 
solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  it  is  also  obtained  by  heating 
a-  or  /3-campholenic  acid  with  strong  acids  ;  it  boils  and  undergoes 
partial  decomposition  at  255°,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  soda  at 
ordinary'  temperatures,  and  is  not  changed  by  boiling  with  water 
and  calcium  carbonate  or,  in  ethereal  solution,  by  treatment  with 
ammonia.  A  hromine  derivative  is  formed  by  the  interaction  of 
/:i-campholenic  acid  and  bromine. 

HydroxydihydrocampJioIeiiic  acid,  CinHjeiOs,  crystallises  in  lustrous, 
colourless  needles,  melts  at  105°,  and  is  stable  when  pure,  but  trace.s 
of  foreign  substances  cause  its  rapid  conversion  into  the  lactone. 
When  quickly  hydrolysed  with  alcoholic  potash,  the  lactone  is  fre- 
quently converted  into  campholene,  but  the  pure  acid  and  a.  and 
^-campholenic  acids  are  very  stable  tow^ards  alkalis  ;  statements  to 
the  contrary  made  by  various  observers  are  due  to  the  use  of  acids 
containing  a  little  lactone  ;  the  varying  descriptions  given  of  a-  and 
/i-campholenic  acids  is  due  to  the  same  cause,  since  a  trace  of  mineral 
acid  suffices  to  convei-t  a-campholenic  acid  into  the  lactone,  and  the 
latter  always  yields  some  /3-campholenic  acid  when  distilled.  Atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  considerable  alterations  in  boiling  and  melt.inc 
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point  produced  in  campliolene  derivatives  caused  bj  the  presence  of 

traces  of  impurity. 

In  discussing  the  constitution  of   camphor,  exception  is  taken  to 

Bredt's  formula  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  satisfactorily  explain 

the    behaviour   of    camphoroxime    as    a    sjn-derivative ;    if    Bredt's 

^      ,.        .   •    .,  1      CMe-C-CHj 

formula  is  coi*rect,  the  oxime  should  contain  tlie  complex  M 

and  campholenic  acid,  campholic  acid,  and  camphoric  acid  should  have 
the  formula  CH^-.CH.s-COOH,  CsHuMe-COOH,  and  CsHuCCOOH)^ 
respectiveh',  they  ought,  therefore,  to  yield  similar  decomposition  pro- 
ducts, and  campholenic  acid  should  be  readily  converted  into  the  other 

^CH, CO. 

acids.    To  overcome  this  objection,  the  formula  CH^ CHo ^CH 

^CiMeo.-CHMe^ 
is  suggested  for  camphor;  its  conversion  into  cymene  is  preceded  by 

the   formation  of    a    dihjdrocarvone,   CHPr^<pTI^prT^CMe.    The 

^CH.-CHMe 

corresponding  formula  for  fenchone,  CH^ CHo' ;5;CH,  obtains 

^CMe CO^ 

suppoi't  from  Wallach's  work  {Annalen,  1895,  284,  341). 

/<CHz=CH\ 

For   camphone    and    pinene.   the   formula    CH— CHi ;^CH 

^CMeo-CHMe^ 

yCil2 C'dJ^ 

and  CH;- CH,, -.G  respectively  are  deduced;   the  latter  is  in 

^CMeo-CHMe^ 
complete    accord    with    investigations    by   the    author    and    F.    W. 
Semmler,  Avhich  will  be  published  .';hortly.     The  formulae  of  the  more 
important  compounds  referred  to  above  are  as  follows. 

ptT — p  H"  PIT PIT 

COOH.CH.CH<^^  -  .  jjjj^  ;  COOH.CH..CH<^^j;  .n^^^  ; 

o-Cainpholenic  acid.  )3-Camplioleinc  acid. 

/CHj CO.  /CH., — CO-0. 

CHf CH ^CXH^ ;  CH^ CH, ^CH  ; 

^CMe^-CHMe/  ^CMe.-CHMe'^ 

Isamidocamphor.  Dihvdrocampliolenolactone. 

CH,-CH-COOH         ^„^„„„^CH,-CH-COOH 

Campholic  acid.  Camphoric  acid. 

In  a  supplementary  note,  Behal's  later  communication  (this  vol., 
i,  241)  is  summarised  and  discussed.  Behal  regards  the  campholenic 
acids  as  stereoisomeric,  although  unable  to  prepare  an  optically  active 
form  of  the  ^-acid  ;  the  author  points  out  that,  although  according  to 
the  above  formula  it  contains  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  the  optical 
activity  is  lost  as  soon  as  a  compound  of  the  a-series  is  converted 
into  the  /3-seiies,  even  though  haloid  acids  are  excluded ;  he  considers 
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that  this  supports  his  formula,  and  shows  that  the  optical  activity  is 
dependent  on  the  asymmetry  or  otherwise  of  the  carbon  atom  in  the 
CMe  group.  J.  B.  T. 

Derivatives  of  Quercetin.  By  Cakl  T.  Liebermaxx  {Monatsh., 
1895,  16,  180 — 182). — A  reply  to  J.  Herzig's  criticisms  on  some  of 
the  author's  previous  analyses  (Abstr.,  1884,  1365).  It  is  shown  that 
these  old.  analyses  agree  very  well  with  the  new  formula,  C13H10O7, 
suggested,  for  quercetin  by  Herzig.  J.  J.   S. 

Action  of  Potassium  Permanganate  and  of  Hydriodic  acid 
and  Red  Phosphorus  on  Rottlerin.  B7  Pieiko  Baktolotti 
(Gazzetta,  1894,  24,  ii,  480—484;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  301).— 
Rottlerin  is  readily  oxidised  by  alkaline  permanganate  in  the  cold 
with  formation  of  benzoic  and  oxalic  acids ;  chromic  acid  attacks 
rottlerin  very  slow  ly,  and  only  very  little  benzoic  acid  is  formed. 

ResinoQS  products  are  obtained  on  heating  rottlerin  with  hydriodic 
acid  in  sealed  tubes  at  210 — 220°,  bat,  on  heating  at  the  same  tem- 
perature with  hydriodic  acid  and  red  phosphorns,  a  pleasant-smelling 
oil,  lighter  than  water,  is  formed;  it  boils  at  140 — 240°,  and  the 
fractions  boiling  at  140 — 150^  and  at  230 — 240°  have  the  same  com- 
position, namely  CjoHis  or  CuHjg.  The  examination  of  this  oil  is 
being  continued.  W.  J.  P. 

Yeast  Glucase.  By  Carl  J.  Lixtner  and  E.  KrOber  (Ber.,  1S95, 
28,  1050 — 1056). — Dried  yeast,  when  extracted  with  water  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  yields  an  enzyme  which  readily  hydrolyses  maltose  ; 
the  temperature  of  maximum  action  is  about  40°,  and  it  is  therefore 
different  from  invertin  and  from  maize  glucase,  which  act  most  readily 
at  52 — 53°  and  57 — G0°  respectively.  The  enzyme  becomes  inactive 
at  55°.  Up  to  35°,  its  action  is  proportional  to  the  temperature,  the 
quantity  present,  and  the  time  of  action  remaining  constant.  Increase 
in  the  quantity  of  enzyme  does  not  proportionately  accelerate  the 
inversion  ;  the  addition  of  chloroform  considerabh' retards  the  hydro- 
lysis, only  about  70  per  cent,  of  maltose  being  decomposed  after  24 
hours.  The  enzyme  is  without  action  on  dextrin.  Full  analytical 
details  are  given,  and  the  results  are  tabulated  and  illustrated  by 
curves.  J.  B.  T. 

Protochlorophyll.  Bv  Xicolai  A.  Moxteverde  (Atm.  Agron., 
1895,  21,  90  ;  from  Acta  Itorfi.  Petropolit ,  1894,  201— 217).— Etiolated 
leaves  contain,  besides  xanthophyll  and  carotene,  a  colouring  matter 
termed  "protochlorophyll,"  which  shows  a  red  fluorescence;  its 
absorption  spectrum  has  a  band  corresponding  with  the  chlorophyll 
band  111,  and  another  band  at  some  distance  from  the  chlorophyll 
band  II,  whilst  the  band  I  of  chlorophyll  is  entirely  wanting.  The 
spectrum  is  displaced  a  little  towards  the  right  by  alkalis.  The  sub- 
stance in  alcoholic  solution  is  transformed  by  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid  into  "  protochlorophyllane."  Protochlorophyll 
is  separated  as  follows.  The  leaves  are  cut  up,  extracted  with  boiling 
water,  pressed,  and  put  into  alcohol  of  95°.     The  alcoholic  solution 
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is  precipitated  witli  baryta,  and  the  precipitate  treated  v\ith  alcoLolic 
potash  (10  per  cent.).  The  alkaline  solution  of  protochlorophyll 
thus  obtained  is  straw  coloured,  with  a  feeble,  red  fluorescence. 

When  the  alcoholic  extract  from  etiolated  wheat  was  exposed  to 
sunlig-ht,  the  chlorophyll  baud  I  appeared  in  three  seconds,  and  the 
protochlorophyll  spectrum  gradually  disappeared. 

The  spectrum,  which  Pringsheim  and  Tschirch  considered  to  bo 
characteristic  of  etioline,  is  a  mixture  of  the  spectra  of  slightly 
modified  chlorophyll,  protochlorophjdl,  carotene,  and  xanthopbyll. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  Inorganic  Chlorides  on  Piperidine  and  the  Fatty 
Amines.  By  C.  A.  August  Michaelis  (JJer.,  1895,  28,  1012—1019). 
— TMopiperidine,  (C5NHin)2S,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphur 
chloride,  SCI2,  on  piperidine  ;  it  crystallises  in  long  prisms,  which  melt 
at  74°,  and  have  a  characteristic  odour.  It  is  not  attacked  by  dilute 
alkalis,  but  dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  forming  a  clear  solution,  which 
soon  decomposes,  sulphur  being  deposited  and  sulphurous  anhydride 
evolved.  The  platlnochloridc  is  a  chocolate-brown  pi^ecijiitate,  and 
the ^z'cra^e  melts  at  144 — 145*^.  \-Thionylpiperidi}ie,  (C5NHio)2SO,  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  thionvl  chloride  on  piperidine  ;  it  cry.stallises 
in  white  plates,  and  melts  at  46°.  It  dissolves  in  acid^,  but  very  rapidly 
decomposes.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  thionylpiperidine  is  converted 
into  a  substance,  CsHuNSO-.,  which  melts  at  70'  and  deliquesces 
on  fui'ther  exposure  to  the  air.  It  can  also  be  obtained  by  passing 
a  current  of  sulphurous  anhydride  into  a  solution  of  piperidine  in  dry 
ether.  Thiodiethylamine  is  an  almost  colourless  liquid,  Avhich  boils  at 
84 — 86°  (15  mm.  pressure),  and  resembles  monothiopiperidine  in  its 
other  properties.  T/n'oiiyldietJiylamine  is  a  light  yellow  oil,  which 
boils  at  118°  (27 — 28  mm.  pressure),  and  also  resembles  the  corre- 
sponding piperidine  derivative. 

Tripiperidinepliosphinoxide,  (C5Hin]S')3PO,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  oxychloride  on  piperidine,  and  forms  large  plates 
which  melt  at  75 — 76°.  It  dissolves  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
is  not  decomposed  when  this  solution  is  heated.  It  does  not  form 
either  a  nitroso-derivativo  or  an  acetyl  derivative.  The  lydrocKloride 
crystallises  in  slender  needles,  and  the  pl(itinochlorid<:  melts  at  215°. 

A.  H. 

Derivatives  of  4'-Phenylquinaldine  and  4'-Phenylquinoline. 
By  WiLHELM  KoENiGS  and  FrcANZ  ]\lEiMiiERG  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1088 — 
1046). — The  sulphate  of  phenylquinoline  crystallises  in  nacreous 
tablets  melting  at  195 — 196°  ;  the  hydrochloride  melts  at  96 — 97°,  and 
forms  double  chlorides  with  many  metallic  chlorides ;  the  picrate 
melts  at  224°.  The  methiodide  crystallises  in  long,  compact,  yellow 
needles,  which  melt  at  222°.  The  platinochloride  of  the  methochloride 
melts  and  decomposes  at  253°.  The  methochloride  is  converted,  by 
treatment    with   a   cold    solution   of    potassium    ferricvanide,    into 

CPh:CH 
V  :  4 -methylphenylquinolone,   CeH^-C^  .nn'  ""'^^^'^    separates  from 

ether  in  serrated  crystals  melting  at  143 — 144°.     When  a  solution  of 
4'-phenylquinoline  in  fuming  sulphui'ic  acid  is  allowed  to  stand,  two 
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isomeric  vionosulpJionic  acids  appear  to  be  formed,  both  of  wliicli 
contain  the  sulphonic  acid  group  in  the  4'-phenyl  residue.  4'-P]i(myl- 
tetrahydroquinoline  is  produced  by  the  action  of  tin  and  alcoliolic 
hydrochloric  acid  on  phenylquinoline,  and  crystallises  in  ■white, 
lustrous  plates  melting  at  74°.  The  JnjdrocMoride  melts  at  193 — 194^, 
the  stdphate  at  158°;  the  platinochlonde  decomposes  and  melts  at 
215°.  The  acetyl  derivative  crystallises  in  white  plates  and  melts  at 
120°,  and  the  henzoyl  compo^ond  forms  white  needles  melting'  at 
147°.  Metliylyheniiltetraltydroquinoline  is  an  oil,  which  yields  a 
picrate  melting  at  222 — 224°.  The  nilrosamme  of  phenyltetrahydro- 
quinoline  crystallises  in  flat,  yellow  needles,  melts  at  72°,  and  gives 
Liebermann's  reaction.  When  treated  with  alcoholic  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  the  isomeric  4'-phenylparanitrosotetrahydro- 
guinoline,  which  crystallises  in  small,  green  plates,  and  melts  and 
decomposes  at  199'5°.  This  compound  is  converted  by  reduction 
into  4'-phen3"lparamidoquinoline,  which  crystallises  from  chloroform 
in  flat,  faintly-coloured  needles  melting  at  205°.  Its  ethereal  solu- 
tion has  an  intense  blue  fluorescence.  The  pici-ate  melts  at  233 — 234°^ 
and  ihe  pdatlnochloride  foi^ms  orange-yellow  needles. 

The  liydrocliloride  of  4'-phenylquinaldine  ciystallises  in  long-,  silky 
needles  melting  at  218 — 220°,  and  forms  double  chlorides  with  many 
metallic  chloi'ides.  The  picrate  crystallises  in  flat,  yellow  needles, 
and  melts  at  205 — 206°.  The  methiodide  forms  broad,  yellow  needles 
decomposing  and  melting  at  205°;  the  platlnocMoride  of  the  metho- 
chloride  melts  and  decomposes  at  245°.  4^' -PhevAjItet rahydroquinaldtJie 
crystallises  in  large,  yellow-coloured  tablets  melting  at  6Q — 67°, 
whilst  the  hydrochloride  melts  at  221°.  The  nitrosamine  forms  small, 
yellowish  needles  melting  at  97 — 98°. 

With  the  object  of  obtaining  4'-phenylparahydroxyquinoline  syn- 
thetically, the  paranisidid.e  of  henzoyJacetone  was  prepared  by  heating 
benzoylacetone  with  paranisidinc.  It  crystallises  in  yellow  needles, 
and  melts  at  107 — 108°.  When  heated  with  dilute  or  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  this  compound  is  decomposed  into  its  constituents, 
and  does  not  yield  the  desired  quinoline  derivative.  A.  H. 

3-Methoxy-4'-phenyIqmnaldine:  New  Synthesis  of  7-Phenyl- 
quinaldinic  acid.  By  Wilhklm  Koenigs  and  Georg  Jaeglk  (Ber., 
1895,  28,  1046 — 1050). — o-Methoxy-'^'-phenyJquinaldine  is  formed 
when  the  condensation  product  of  acetophenone  and  paraldehyde  is 
heated  with  paranisidinc,  nitrobenzene,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
free  base  crystallises  from  benzene  in  thick  tablets  melting  at  76°. 
The  hydrochloride  melts  at  205'5°,  the  sidphate  at  201°,  the  picrate 
indefinitely  at  185 — 190°,  and  the  nitrate  at  169 — 170°  with  decom- 
position. The  platinochloride  melts  and  decomposes  at  232 — 234°. 
'S-Hydroxy-4<'-phevylq7iinaldine  is  formed  when  the  base  is  boiled  with 
hydrobromic  acid.  It  melts  at  248°,  and  is  soluble  in  both  acids  and 
alkalis. 

7-Phenylquinaldinic  acid  can  be  obtained  directly  by  heating 
benzoylacrylic  acid  with  aniline,  nitrobenzene,  and  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
a  yield  of  about  15^ — 20  per  cent,  of  the  acid  used  being  obtained. 

A.  H. 
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Constitution  of  Pyrazolones.  By  Siegfried  Ruhe.\iax\  and 
EoKEKT  S.  MoKELL  (Bei:,  1895,  28,  987— 989).— lu  the  light  of  Claisen 
and  Haase's  recent  research   (this  vol.,   i,   193),  the  authors  assign 

TV  —  CH  N — CH 

the    formuh^      i  —  ^,^>CMe-COOEt,      i  ~^^>CH-COOEt,     and 
JNl  IrCU  ^xi'UU 

I  >>CH.  or    I  "^CH  to  the  ethylic  methvlphenvlpyrazo- 

lonecarboxylate  (Trans.,  1892,  798),  etliylic  isopyrazolonecarb- 
oxylate,  and  isopyivazolone  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  •i76 ;  this  vol.,  i,  20) 
prepared  by  them.  The  first  of  the.se,  when  treated  with  laydrochloric 
acid,  yields  the  corresponding  acid ;  this  is  comparatively  stable,  and 
melts  and  decomposes  at  189  .  C.  F.  B. 

Antipyrine  Patents.  By  R.  v.  Rothenblrg  {Ber.,  1895,  28, 
1124.).— A  reply  to  Knorr  (this  vol.,  i,  396).  C.  F.  B. 

Derivatives  of  Orthonitrobenzylic  Thiocyanate.  Bv  Siegmcnd 
Gabeiel  and  Theodor  Posxer  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1025— 1029).— Ortho- 
nitrobenzylic thiocyanate  is  converted  by  ammonium  sulphide  into 
orthonitrobenzylic  bisulphide,  which  yields  orthaniidohen zylic  7i>/dro- 
.'•nlphule,  NHa'CeHj'CHi'SH,  on  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid:  its  hydrochloride  melts  at  170 — 172°.  This  substance  is  con- 
verted by  the  action  of  iodine  into  orthamidohenzylic  hisidphide,  which 
forms  granular  crystals,  and  melts  at  90 — 91°.  The  acff///-compound 
crystallises  in  needles,  and.  melts  at  202 — 205°. 

Orthonitrobenzylic  thiocyanate  is  converted  by  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  cold  into  orthonitrohe7izylic  carhamintliiolaie, 

NOj-CeH^-CHa-S-CO-NH,, 

which  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  and  melts  at  115 — 117°. 
This  substance  is  converted  by  reduction  into  a  base,  which  is  an 
oily  liquid,  boils  at  242 — 2425°,  and  has  a  characteristic  odour, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  quinoline.  The  platinochloride  forms 
brownish  needles.  This  compound  is  isomeric  with  benzothiazole 
(methenylamidophenyl  mei'captan),   and   is  probably  henzisothiazole, 

«'^'<r->s-  A.  H. 

Halogenised  Amines.  By  Siegmuxd  Gabriel  and  Theodor 
PosNER  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1029—1038;  compare  Abstr.,  this  vol., 
i,  190). — Thiocarbamide  reacts  with  orthamidohenzylic  chloride  in 
a    similar   way   to    the    thiamides,    orthobcnzylene-Y^-thiocarbamide, 

CeHj-c^       '  '  .,^-u^,  being  produced.     This  substance  crystallises  from 

chloroform  in  lustrous,  white,  rhombic  plates,  and.  melts  at  136 — 137°. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  acids  ;  the  platinochloride  melts  at  221 — 223° 
with  sudden  decomposition,  and  t\ie  picrate  forms  yellow  needles  and 
melts  at  230°.  This  compound,  which  has  previously  been  prepared  by 
Cassirer,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  thiocyanorthotoluidine,  is  (brmed  by 
the  reduction  of  orthonitrobenzylic  thiocyanate  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  16). 
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When  heated  with  aniline,  it  yields  a  product  which  is  identical 
with  the  benzophenyldihydrothiometadiazinc  prepared  by  Soderbaum 
and  ^Yidman  (Abslr.,  1890,  178),  the  constitution  of  which  was 
proved  by  Paal  and  Yanvolxem   (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  621)   to   be  repre- 

CH  'S 
sented  by  the  formula  C6ll4<^        "  /•'.  .-v-rrn  •       "^'^^  same  substance  is- 

Is  H  "C  .^N  Ph 

formed  by  the  action  of  orthamidobenzylic  chloride  on  phenylthio- 
carbamide. 

This  view  of  the  constitution  of  orthobenzylene-i/r-thiocarbamide  is 
borne  out  by  the  behaviour  of  the  substance  towards  oxidising  agents. 
Barium  permanganate  converts  it  into  the  barium  salt  of  an  acid 
substance,  the  silver  salt  of  which  has  the  formula  CsHoNoOsSAg, 
and  is  a  coloui'less  microcrystalline  powder.  This  silver  salt  is 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  sulphurous 
anhydride,  and  formation  of  a  base,  the  hydrochloride  of  which 
crvstallises    in     lemon-yellow,     vitreous     prisms.        The     free     hase, 

CH!N 

C6Hi<[  I        is  an  almost  white,  amorphous  mass,  and  is  identical 

with  the  quinazolone  produced  by  the  condensation  of  orthamido- 
benzaldehyde  with  carbamide. 

When  the  silver  salt  of  the  oxidation  product  of  orthobenzylene- 
■i>-thiocarbamide  is  treated  with  silver  iodide,  methylation,  accom- 
panied by  elimination  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  takes  place.  The 
compound  produced  crystallises  in  well-developed  prisms,  melts  at 
180°,  and  forms  crystalline  salts  with  acids.  It  is  probably  a  benz- 
aldehijdomethylcarh amide,  but  the  position  of  the  methyl  group  has. 
not  yet  been  determined  with  certainty.  A.  H. 

Existence  of  Coniine  in  '■'  Sambucus  Nigra."  By  G.  de  Saxctis 
(Gazzetta,  1895,  25,  i,  49 — 53). — The  dilute  sulphuric  acid  extract 
of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  common  elder  {Sambucus  nigra) 
contains  coniine.  The  alkaloid  was  identified  by  analyses  of  its  salts, 
and  to  its  presence  in  the  elder  is  doubtless  to  be  traced  the  effect 
which  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  stems  of  this  tree  has  on  the 
nervous  .system.  W.  J.  P. 

Constitution  of  Nicotine.  By  Vixcexzo  Oliveri  {Gazzetta,  1895, 
25,  i,  59 — 77). — On  oxidising  nicotine  in  potassium  carbonate  solu- 
tion with  potassium  permanganate,  on  the  water  bath,  nicotinic, 
carbonic,  oxalic,  and  acetic  acids  are  formed,  together  with  free 
nitrogen,  and  possibly  /i-hydroxypropionic  acid.  With  the  exception 
of  the  acid  last  mentioned,  the  same  products  are  obtained  on  oxidis- 
ing nicotinedibeuzylammonium  chloride  with  alkaline  peimianganate. 
By  the  action  of  acetic  chloride  on  nicotine,  a  mixture  of  the 
alkaloid  and  its  acetyl  derivative  seems  to  be  obtained. 

With,  bromine,  nicotine  hydrobromide  forms  a  perbromide, 

C,oHu^„HBr,HBr3, 

which  crystallises  in  beautiful  red  needles  ;  it  is  converted  into  nico- 
tine   by    ammonia,    and    into    monobromonicotine    by    warm    dilute 
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potash.  If  the  hydrobromide  is  treated  Avith  excess  of  bromine,  a 
perhromide  of  dibromonicotine  hydrobromide,  Cii)H,4Br2Ns,HBr,HBrj, 
is  formed ;  it  is  a  red,  viscous  mass,  which  is  converted  bj  alcohohc 
potash  into  a  resin  containing  a  small  proportion  of  dibromonicotine. 

On  adding  iodine  solution  to  nicotine  hjdriodide,  a  reddish  precipi- 
tate separates,  -which  decomposes  at  200°  with  evolution  of  iodine  and 
methj-lic  iodide,  and  on  distillation  with  potash  3-ields  methjlamine. 
Methylamine  and  a  small  proportion  of  nicotinic  acid  are  obtained  on 
beating  nicotine  at  250 — 280°  in  a  closed  tube  for  24  hours. 

The  dipiperidyl,  Ci,iH:nNo,  obtained  by  Leibrecht  by  reducing  nico- 
tine with  sodium  ethoxide,  is  readily  prepared  by  reducing  the  base 
with  sodium  amyloxide  ;  it  contains  two  imido-groups,  and  yields  an 
oilv  ^i'Hi7?'0S0-derivative  with  potassium  nitrite  ;  an  oily  dihenzoyl 
derivative  can  also  be  prepared,  together  with  a  viscous  dicarbaynide, 
CioH2o(N*CO-XH2)2,  the  platinochloride  of  which  forms  an  amorphous 
yellow  powder,  melting  and  decomposing  at  171°, 

The  author  considers  that  none  of  the  constitutional  formulae 
hitherto  suggested  for  nicotine  satisfactorily  explain  the  various  reac- 
tions of  the  alkaloid,  and  believes  that  the  constitution 

C^NHi-CPrlNMe, 

which  he  now  proposes,  is  the  most  probable  one.  W.  J.  P. 

Methylxanthine,  a  Product  of  the  Metabolism  of  Theo- 
bromine and  Caffeine.  By  Stanislas  Bondzynski  and  Rudolf 
GoTTLiEi!  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1113— 1118).— When  rabbits,  dogs,  or  men 
are  dosed  with  theobromine  or  with  caffeine,  monomethyJxantliine, 
Cf^Yi^iOi,  appears  in  the  urine.  This  substance  can  be  obtained  crys- 
talline ;  it  melts  and  decomposes  at  about  310°,  dissolves  in  1592  parts 
of  water  at  18°  and  iu  109  parts  when  boiling;  in  7575  of  absolute 
alcohol  at  17^  and  in  2250  at  the  boiling  temperature.  It  yields 
silver,  haritim,  and  sodium  derivatives,  the  last  with  4H2O,  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  in  its  molecule  having  been  replaced,  apparently,  bj 
metal.  C.  F.  B. 

Quinine  Hydrochloro-sulphate.  By  Charles  Lepikere  {Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.,  1894,  [3].  11,  1138— 1139).— The  author  confirms 
Griraaux's  results  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  115).  Quinine  hydrochloro- 
sulphatc  is  homogeneous,  and  forms  crystals  several  cm.  long  ;  it  is 
exceedingly  soluble,  and  tlie  solution  is  stable,  with  the  exception 
that,  like  solutions  of  all  quinine  salts,  it  slowly  absorbs  oxj'gen  from 
the  air.  On  account  of  its  great  solubility,  the  salt  affords  an  excel- 
lent means  of  hvpodermicallv  injecting  large  doses  of  quinine. 

Jn.  W. 

Constitution  of  Cinchonine.  Bv  Wilhelm  v.  Miller  and 
GeorCx  Rhode  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  105G— 1077) —The  oily  compound 
previously  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  acetic  acid  on  cinchonine 
{'Abstr.,  1894,  i,  432),  is  termed  c^nc/^oioa;me,  CioHaaWoO ;  it  crystal- 
lises slowly  below  0°  in  absence  of  moisture,  and  melts  at  58 — 59°. 
It  is  a  strong  base,  and  liberates  ammonia  from  its  salts.  The  oxalate 
is   identical    in   appearance  with  cinchonine  oxalate.     The  hydrogen 
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tartrate  crystallises  in  colourless  concentric  needles.  T\xg  picrate  and 
the  salts  of  mineral  acids  crystallise  with  difficulty  on  account  of 
their  solability ;  various  cr3-.stalline  double  salts  with  zinc  chloride, 
platinum  chloride,  and  mercuric  chloride  have  also  been  prepared. 
The  only  difference  between  methylcinchonine  and  methylcincho- 
toxine  is  in  crystalline  habit;  they  are  believed  to  liave  the  same 
constitution,  and  both  yield  identical  derivatives.  In  physiological 
properties  cinchotoxine  and  methylcinchotoxine  resemble  digitoxine, 
and  have  no  antipyretic  action  ;  this  characteristic  property  of  cin- 
chonine  appears  to  be  caused  by  the  presence  in  it  of  a  carbon- 
nitrogen  linking,  which  is  resolved  in  the  preparation  of  cinchotoxine. 

Pasteur's  ciuchonicine.  prepared  by  fusing  cinchonine  bisulphate, 
has  been  obtained  in  crystals,  and  is  probably  identical  with  cincho- 
toxine, the  only  difference  yet  observed  is  in  crystalline  form.  GinclLO- 
toxine phenylhydrazoue,  C^jHigl^i,  is  crystalline,  and  melts  at  148°. 

By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  cinchotoxine  two  compounds  are 
formed,  which  are  separated  by  treatment  with  soda;  the  insoluble 
substance  is  the  nitroso-derivative,  C|qH2iN302,  which  crystallises  in 
clear,  colourless  prisms  melting  at  98^.  It  is  feebly  basic,  dissolves 
in  mineral  acids,  and  evolves  nitrous  anhydride  when  heated  with 
hydrogen  bromide.  With  phenylhvdrazine,  it  yields  two  phenyl- 
hydrazcmes,  melting  at  149^  and  163°  respectively,  and  a  third  com- 
pound which  has  not  yet  been  examined.  The  lower  melting  hydra- 
zone,  Co5H2-;X50,  crystallises  in  concentric  prisms,  and  forms  orange- 
coloured  salts  with  acids.  When  heated  at  100°,  it  loses  1219  per 
cent,  of  weight;  the  product  is  very  sparingly  soluble,  and  forms  salts 
which  resemble  those  of  the  original  hydrazone.  The  second  com- 
pound from  nitrous  acid  and  cinchotoxine  has  the  formula  Ci9H2o]S'40:i, 
and  crystallises  in  granular  aggregates  of  colourless  prisms,  melting 
and  decomposing  at  108 — 199°  ;  it  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  a  yellow 
colour,  and  evolves  nitrous  anhydx'ids  when  heated  with  hydrogen 
bromide. 

Cinchotenine  reacts  like  cinchonine  with  dilute  acetic  acid ;  the 
product  has  not  been  isolated,  but  with  phenylhydrazine  it  yields 
two  phenylhydrazones,  the  one,  C24H26X4O2,  crystallises  with  8  or 
3"5  HoO  in  long,  slender  needles,  melts  at  about  286°,  according  to 
the  rapidity  of  heating,  dissolves  in  acids  with  a  reddish-yellow, 
m  alkalis  with  a  yellow,  coloration,  and  is  reprecipitated  from  the 
latter  by  carbonic  anhydride.  The  second  phenylhydrazone  crystallises 
in  rhombic  plates,  melts  at  196°,  and  is  soluble  in  dilute,  but  not  :n 
concentrated,  soda. 

As  a  further  giiide  to  the  constitution  of  the  cinchonic  compounds, 
the  silver  salts  of  dehydrocinchonine  and  dehydrocinchine  were  pre- 
pared ;  they  ai-e  colourless,  amorphous,  give  varying  analytical  results, 
and  do  not  resemble  the  salts  of  the  higher  acetylenes  described  by 
Krafft  and  Renter. 

The  molecular  refraction  of  cinchotino  dihydrochloride  =  lOo'o, 
that  of  cinchonine  dihydrochloride  =  104"81  ;  this  indicates  that 
the  latter  base  contains  a  vinyl,  the  former  an  ethyl,  group ;  the 
theoretical  difference  in  molecular  refraction  =  04  and  21  for  a 
vinyl  group   and    a    diagonal   linking  respectively.      The  molecular 
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refractioa  of  cinchine  =  89-7,  that  of  diliydrocinchine  =  881,  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  an  acetylene  linking  in  the  latter,  and  of  a 
vinyl  group  in  the  former,  the  calculated  difference  in  molecular 
refraction  :=  177. 

The  constitution  of  cinchonine  is  fully  discussed,  and  the  bearing  of 
Skraup'sand  Koenigs'  recent  investigations  considered.  The  conversion 
of  merochinine  into  7-niethyl-/3-ethylpyridine  renders  the  author's 
previous  formula  for  cinchonine  improbable ;  they  propose  therefore 

to  substitute  for  it  the  following—  CMef  C(OH)(CH./CoNH6J^K 

J  J.  B.  T. 

Alkalqids  of  Calabar  Beans.  By  Alex.  Ehrenberg  {Chem. 
Centr.,  1894-, ii,  439 ;  iroraVerh.  Vera,  deutsch.  Naturf.  u.  Artze.,  ii,  102). — 
If  a  salt  of  eserine  (physostigmine)  is  distilled  with  solution  of  caustic 
alkali  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  no  red  colouring  matter  is  produced, 
but  amongst  the  products  of  decomposition  are  methylamine  and 
carbonic '  anhydride.  The  residual  liquid  contains  a  new  base, 
eseroline,  which  is  colourless  when  crystallised  from  absolute  alcohol, 
but  turns  red  by  the  action  of  moistui-e.  If  eserine  is  heated  in  a 
sealed  tube  with  alcoholic  ammonia  at  150°,  eseroline  and  methyl- 
carbamide  are  formed,  proving  the  probable  formula  of  eserine  to  be 
NHMe-CO-NH-CuHifiNO.  When  heated  with  aqueous  alkalis  in 
presence  of  air,  it  first  yields  rubreserine,  CgHislS'sO,,  which  crystal- 
lises in  red  needles,  but  which  is  gradually  converted  into  eserine- 
hlue,  which  is  a  true  dye,  colouring  silk  and  wool  without  mordants. 

Eseridine,  which  accompanies  eserine,  is  distinguished  from  the 
latter  by  not  yielding  rubreserine  under  the  influence  of  alkalis  and 
air.  A  third  alkaloid  isolated  by  the  author,  eseramine,  C16H23N4O3, 
crystalli.«es  from  alcohol  in  slender,  white  needles.  It  is  not  identical 
Avitli  Harnack's  calabarine,  as  it  does  not  produce  tetanus.  The 
author  doubts  whether  calabarine  really  exists  as  such  in  the  beans. 

L.  DE   K. 

Apoquinine  Derivatives.  By  Eduard  Lippmann  and  Fkanz 
Fleissner  {Mcmafsh.,  1895,  16,  34 — 44). — Apoquinine,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on  quinine  (compare  Hesse, 
Annalen,  205),  is  really  a  mixture  of  apoquinine,  apoquinine  hydro- 
chloride, and  isomerides  of  quinine.  Approximately,  pure  apoqui- 
nine may  be  obtained  on  recrystallising  from  ether  the  product 
formed  by  heating  quinine  with  dilute  hydriodic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-25 — 
1-35).  The  base  sinters  at  160°,  melts  and  decomposes  at  210°, 
and  yields  the  following  salts  : — A  platinochloride,  CigHoaNoO-.-jHoPtCls, 
which  is  ayellow, crystalline  powder;  an  oa:a/aife,(C,9H22N20.)o,3C-H204, 
which  crystallises  in  needles;  and  an  Jiydriodide,  Ci9H22Nv02,2HI, 
which  crystallises  in  yellow  prisms.  Ethylapoqtdnine  is  obtained  on 
heatino-  a  mixture  of  apoquinine,  sodium  ethoxide,  and  alcoholic 
ethylic  chloride  in  sealed  tubes  at  100°.  It  crystallises  in  grains  and 
melts  sharply  at  182°,  whereas  the  isomeric  ethylcupraine,  or  "  quin- 
ethylin"  of  Grimaux  (Compf.  rend.,  112,  114),  softens  at  160°. 
Ethylavoquijtine  platinochloride,  Ci9H2iEt]S'20o,H,PtCl6,2H20,  crystal- 
lises in  pale  yellow,  flocculent  masses.  G.  T.  M. 
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Amalgamated  Aluminium  as  a  Neutral  Reduciag  Agent. 
By  Haxs  WisLiCE.vrs  and  Ll'dntut  Kal'f.maxx  {Ber.,  ISi'O,  28,  1323 — 
1327). — Amalgamated  alaminiam  is  prepared  by  boiling  aluminiani 
turnings,  freed  from  oil,  Avith  aqueous  soda  until  a  copious  evolution 
of  hydrogen  has  set  in,  rinsing  once  with  water,  and  acting  on  the 
metal  for  1—2  minutes  with  a  \  per  cent,  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  ;  the  process  is  then  repeated,  and  the  metal  finally  well 
Avashed  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  kept  under  light  petro- 
leum ready  for  use.  The  last  traces  of  water  may,  after  a  little 
while,  cause  a  reaction  vigorous  enough  to  raise  the  petroleum  tt) 
boiling.  This  amalgamated  aluminium  decomposes  water  vrith 
violent  evolution  of  hydrogen  ;  with  alcohol  or  ether,  if  these  con- 
tain but  slight  traces  of  water,  the  same  reaction  occurs  ;  the  amalfam 
has,  however,  no  action  on  the  anhydrous  substances.  It  can  thus 
be  used  to  reduce  substances  not  only  in  solution  in  water  or  aqueous 
alcohol,  but  also  when  dissolved  in  ether  or  nearly  absolute  alcohol, 
if  water  be  allowed  to  drop  in  as  required.  By  the  use  of  this  ao-ent 
exceedingly  good  results  were  obtained  in  the  following  reductions  : 
ethylic  oxalacetate  to  malate  in  ethereal  solution ;  nitrobenzene  ir, 
aniline  in  aqueous  alcoholic  solution  ;  nitrobenzene  to  phenyl- 
hydroxylamine  in  ordinar}-  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution ;  1:2- 
nitrophenol  to  1  :  2-amidophenol  in  ordinar}-  alcoholic  solution  (com- 
pare, however,  Cohen  and  Orinandy,  Brit.  Ass.  Rep.,  1889,  550). 

C.  F.  B. 
New   Class  of  Compounds  of  the  Inactive  Hydrocarbons. 

By  J.  Alfred  Waxklyx  and  W.  J.  Cooper  (Chem.  Neics,  1895,  71, 
250 — 251). — The  authors  find  that  butyric  and  valeric  acids  form  com- 
pounds, similar  to  the  acetic  acid  compounds,  with  the  hydrocarbons 
from  Kussian  kerosene  (this  vol.,  i,  77)  but  Ibrmic  acid  dues  not. 

D.  A.  L. 
Compounds  of  the  Sugars  with  Alcohols  and  Ketones.    By 

Emil  Fischer  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1145— 1167).— The  method  of  pre- 
paring glucosides  of  the  alcohols  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  3  and  5G5)  does 
not  yield  satisfactory  results  with  easily  decomposable  sugars,  especi- 
ally ketoses,  besides  which  the  removal  of  the  large  quantity  of  acid 
employed  is,  in  all  cases,  troublesome.  These  difficulties  mav  be 
surmounted  by  employing  a  very  dilute  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride, 
and  heating  for  a  protracted  period,  under  which  cii'cumstances  the 
reaction  is  just  as  complete  as  when  the  process  previously  described 
is  made  use  of. 

When  glucose  is  dissolved  in  methylic  alcohol  containing  only 
0"25  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride,  and  the  solution  is  heated  at 
100°,  a-  and  /3-methylglucoside  are  formed  together  with  a  third 
substance.  The  latter  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  shaking 
anhydi'ous  glucose  with  20  parts  of  methylic  alcohol  containing  1  per 
cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride  for  10 — 12  hours,  removing  the  hydrogen 
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chloride  with  silvex-  carbonate,  evaporating  in  a  vacuum,  and  extract- 
ing with  ethylic  acetate.  It  has  as  yet  been  obtained  only  in  the 
form  of  a  colourless,  sweet  syrup  which  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  sparingly  so  in  acetone  and  ethylic  acetate  ;  it  remains 
unalteredl'  Avheu  heated  with  Fehling's  solution,  phenylhydrazine, 
emulsin,  yeast  extract,  and  diastase,  but  is  very  easily  reconverted 
into  glucose  by  warm  aqueous  acids.  The  author  regards  the  com- 
pound as  glucose  dimethylacetal,  OH-CH2-[CH-OH]4-CH(OMe)2,  the 
analogue  of  the  glucosemercaptals  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  269).  If  heated 
with  alcoholic  acids,  it  yields  a  mixture  of  a-  and  |3-methy]glucosides. 

The  combination  of  the  sugars  with  ketones  may  be  brought 
about  by  the  new  method,  but  attempts  failed  to  effect:  the  combina- 
tion of  the  sugars  with  simple  aldehydes  on  account  of  the  tendency 
of  the  latter  to  polyraerisation  and  condensation. 

H.  Schiff  (Abstr.,  1888,  572)  obtained  certain  amorphous  com- 
pounds of  the  sugars  with  aldehydes  and  ketones,  but  his  views 
regarding  their  composition,  structure,  and  properties  appear  doubt- 
ful to  the  author. 

The  author's  foi'mula  for  the  glucosides, 

OH-CH,-CH(OH)-CH<^Q^'^^^^>CH-OR, 

which  is  based  on  the  view  that  these  sugar  derivatives  behave  as 
acetals  and  not  as  aldehydes  is  in  best  accord  with  the  new  observa- 
tions. Marchlewski,  however  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  104),  brings  forward 
arguments  in  support  of  the  formula, 

0H-CHo-[CH-0H]3-CH<^^'^^' 

The  author  maintains  that  Marchlewski  has  overlooked  the  fact  that 
tlie  conversion  of  glucosephenylhydrazone  into  the  osazone  is  accom- 
panied by  oxidation,  and  that  the  carbinol  group  is  only  readily 
oxidised  when  it  is  combined  with  the  hydrazone  or  aldehyde  group. 
The  formation  of  glucosemercaptals  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
aldehydic  constitution  of  glucose,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  assign- 
ing any  other  constitutional  formula  to  this  sugar  now  that  it  has 
been  shown  by  Yilliers  and  FayoUe  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  489)  that,  when 
certain  conditions  are  fulfilled,  glucose  colours  magenta  sulphui-ous 
acid.  Sodium  glucosate  may  well  be  an  hydroxymethylene  derivative, 
and  hence  its  indifference  towards  phenylhydrazine  (Marchlewski, 
loc.  cit.).  The  author  finds  that,  although  the  neutral  aldehydes,  as 
also  levulinic  acid  and  salicylaldehyde  are  readily  converted  into 
hydrazones  in  alkaline  solutions,  the  presence  of  alkali  prevents  the 
formation  of  benzoylacetone  hydrazone.  The  latter  is  obtained  by 
treating  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  ketone  wdth  phenylhydrazine  ;  it 
melts  and  decomposes  at  105 — 110°,  reduces  Fehling's  solution  if 
warmed  with  it,  and  when  warmed  with  alcoholic  acids  is  converted 
into  methyldiphen^-lpyi'azole. 

Mi'thyl-(l-<ilucosides  (loc.  cit.). — When  finely  pulverised  anhydrous 
glucose  (1  part)  is  dissolved  by  boiling  in  4  parts  of  anhydrous 
methylic  alcohol,  free  from  acetone,  and  containmg  0'25  per  cent,  of 
hydrogen  chloride,  and  the  solution  is  heated  in  an  autoclave  at  100° 
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for  50  hours,  and  subsequently  evaporated  to  one-third  of  its  volume,  the 
a-methylglucoside  crystallises  out  after  some  hours  :  a  further  yield 
of  the  a-derivative  may  be  obtained  by  adding  more  methyl  alcoholic 
hydrogen  chloride  to  the  mother  liquor  and  heating  for  an  additional 
40  hours.  If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  obtain  /5-niethylglucoside,  the 
first  mother  liquor  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  placed  aside  for 
several  weeks  to  crystallise.  When  starch  is  boiled  for  15  hours 
with  10  parts  of  methylic  alcohol  containing  1  per  cent,  of  hydrogen 
chloride,  almost  complete  dissolution  takes  place,  and  the  liquid,  if 
treated  as  above  described,  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  a-methyl- 
glucoside.  When  a-ethylglacoside  is  heated  at  100^  with  10  parts  of 
methylic  alcohol  containing  0'5  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride,  ifc 
yields  a  mixture  of  a-  and  /5-methylglucoside,  conversely  a-methyl- 
glucoside  may  be  converted  into  the  ethyl  compounds.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  compounds  which  follow,  the  conditions  have  to  be  varied 
.somewhat  according  to  circumstances ;  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  renrove  the  hydrogen  chloride  by  means  of  silver  carbonate. 

Metliyl-l-glucosides. — x-Mefhyl-J-glucoside  prepared  by  the  new 
method  has  the  same  melting  point,  solubility,  and  crystalline  form 
as  the  corresponding  derivative  of  c?-glucose.  The  specific  I'otatory 
power  observed  was  [a]D  =  — 156"9.  Equal  amounts  of  the  a-methyl- 
glucosides  derived  from  d-  and  Z-glucose  form  an  optically  inactive 
solution  from  which  crystals  having  approximately  the  same  melting 
point,  168—166°,  as  the  optically  active  glucosides  separate.  As 
these  crystals  could  not  be  measured,  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
whether  a  true  racemic  compound  is  formed.  li-Methyl-l-glucoside 
was  not  obtained  quite  pure,  but  the  author's  preparation  had  ap- 
proximately the  same  rnelting  point  as  the  corresponding  derivative 
of  rZ- glucose. 

x-Ethyl-d-ghicoside  crystallises  in  transparent  prisms,  melts  at 
113 — 114°,  and  has  a  specific  rotatory  power  [ajo  =  +  150'5  at  20°; 
it  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  is  hydrolysed  by  yeast  extract. 

Methylcjalactosides. — The  a-derivative  has  the  melting  point  already 
recorded  (loc.  cit.),  but  its  specific  rotatory  power  is  [s'-Jd  =  +  179 
at  20°.  Alberda  van  Ekenstein  has  privately  informed  the  author 
that  he  has  obtained  ft-metliylgaladoside.  The  author  finds  that 
the  latter  compound  melts  at  178 — 180°  (corr.)  ;  it  exhibits  no 
distinct  optical  rotation  in  10  per  cent,  aqueous  solution.  When  dis- 
solved in  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  borax,  however,  so  that  a  con- 
centration of  8"5  per  cent,  was  obtained,  the  specific  rotatory  power 
was  found  to  be  [alj)  =  -f  2"6  at  20°.  Unlike  the  a-isorneride,  it  is 
hydrolysed  by  emulsin.  Besides  a-  and  /3-methyigal?ictoside,  a  third 
■compound  may  be  isolated  from  the  mother  liquor ;  it  reduces 
Fchliug's  solution.      It  is  under  investisration. 

Methylglncdhepfoside,  CNHiaOTMe,  crystallises  in  bunches  of  small 
prisms,  melts  at  168 — 170°,  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  is  almost  insoluble 
in  ether;  its  specific  rotatory  powder  is  [ajo  =^  — 74"7  at  20°.  It  is 
not  hydrolysed  by  yeast  extract  or  emulsin.  The  isomeric  compound 
was  not  isolated. 

MefhyLvylosides,  CaHgOsMe. — The  syrupy  reaction  product  is  dis- 
solved  in  ethvlic  acetate,  when  the  j^-compound  crystallises,  after  a 

2  i  2 
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while,  from  the  solution  ;  it  melts  at  156 — 157°,  tastes  sweet,  and  its 
specific  rotatory  power  is  [ajj,  =  —65-9  at  20°.  ccMethylxyloside  is 
obtained  from  the  ethylic  acetate  mother  liquor  ;  it  melts  at  90 — 92°, 
tastes  sweet,  and  its  specific  rotatory  power  is  [a],j  =  +  152-3  at 
20^.     Neither  isomeride  is  hydrolysed  by  yeast  extract  or  emulsin. 

Methylrhamnoside,  CsHnOoMe,  melts"  at  108—109°  tastes  bitter, 
and  wlien  heated  in  small  amount  distils  unchanged.  Its  specific 
rotatory  power  is  [a1n  =  —  B2"4  at  20°. 

Metliylsorhoside,  CHHuOeMe,  crystallises  from  alcohol  or  acetone  in 
transparent  four-sided  plates,  melts  at  120 — 122°,  and  its  specific 
rotatory  power  is  [a]^  =  —88-7  at  20°.  It  is  hydrolysed  neither  by 
yeast  extract  nor  by  emulsin. 

Methylfructoside  was  obtained  as  an  amorphous  hygroscopic  mass ; 
it  is  reconverted  into  fructose  (levulose)  by  dilute  acids,  and  also 
partially  hydrolysed  in  the  same  manner  by  yeast  extract. 

Methylation  of  Benzoylcarhinol. — When  to  a  solution  of  benzoyl- 
carbinol  in  methylic  alcohol  an  amount  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  corresponding  with  1  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride, 
colourless  crystals  of  a  compound  which  melts  at  201°  (corr.)  separate 
out.     Its  constitution  is  perhaps  represented  by  the  formula, 

OMe-CPh<^^^>CPh-OMe, 

with  which  analyses  and  cryoscopic  determinations  are  in  accord. 

Anhydrous  rhaninose  has  hitherto  been  obtained  only  in  an 
amorphous  condition ;  it  may,  however,  be  crystallised  from  dry  acetone,, 
from  which  it  separates  in  the  form  of  needles,  and  then  melts  at 
122—126°. 

Acetonerhamnoside,  CgHisOs,  crystallises  in  transparent  prisms, 
melts  at  90 — 91°,  tastes  bitter,  and  its  specific  rotatory  power  is 
[ajo  =  +  17'5  at  20°.  It  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution  and  is 
readily  reconverted  into  rhamnose  and  acetone  by  dilute  acids.  Its 
constitution  is  perhaps  expressed  by  the  formula, 

0H-CHMe-CH<^H^9|:^>CMe.. 

Araljlnosediacetone,  CnHisOs,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  arabinose  in 
dry  acetone  containing  05  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride,  and  shaking- 
the  solution  for  20  hours.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  melts 
at  41'5 — 43°,  is  less  soluble  in  warm  than  in  cold  water,  is  volatile 
with  steam,  and  its  specific  rotatory  power  is  [ct-Jd  =  +  5'4  at  20°. 
Its  constitution  is  perhaps  represented  by  the  formula, 

CMe^-O-CH— CH-0^  ^,, 
II  I         >CMeo.  • 

Fructosediacetone,  CnHjoOe,  crystallises  in  long,  delicate,  glistening 
needles,  melts  at  119 — 120°,  tastes  bitter,  and  its  specific  rotatory 
power  is  [ajp  ^=  —  161*4  at  20°.  An  isomeric  compound  was  ob- 
tained on  one  occasion  only,  and  this  the  author  designates  ft-fructose- 
diacetone ;  it  melts  at  97°,  and  its  specific  rotatory  power  is- 
[a]D=  -33-7  at  20°. 
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Glucosediacetone.  CjoHooOe,  is  prepared  by  sliaking  glucose  for 
<3 — 8  hours  with  methylic  alcohol  containing  1  per  cent,  of  hydrogen 
chloride,  removing  the  hydrogen  chloride,  and  evaporating  in  a 
A-acuum,  adding  acetone  and  again  evaporating  to  remove  the  methylic 
alcohol.  The  resulting  syrup  contains  a  mixture  of  glucoseacetal 
and  unaltered  glucose ;  it  is  then  shaken  with  more  acetone  contain- 
ing 0"5  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride  for  10  hours.  It  crystallises 
in  long,  colourless  needles,  melts  at  107 — 108°,  tastes  bitter,  and  is 
readily  hydrolysed  by  warm  dilute  aqueous  acids.  Its  specifiG 
rotatory  power  is  [a]D  =  — 18'5  at  20°. 

Neither  of  the  acetone  derivatives  described  above  is  hydrolysed 
by  yeast  extract  or  emulsin.  A.  R.  L. 

Combination  of  Polyhydric  Alcohols  with  Ketones.  By 
Emil  Flscher  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1167—1170;  compare  Abstr.,  1894, 
i,  395  and  438). —  The  methods  adopted  in  condensing  aldehydes  with 
polyhydric  alcohols  (loc.  cit.)  are  no  longer  applicable  when  ketones 
are  employed  ;  in  su^ch  cases,  combination  is  effected  by  means  of  very 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Tnacetonemannitol,  CiaHaeOe,  is  obtained  by  agitating  finely  pow- 
dered mannitol  with  dry  acetone  (10  parts),  containing  1  per  cent,  of 
hydrogen  chloride  ;  the  operation  is  carried  out  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, and  is  continued  during  12  hours.  The  substance  crystallises 
in  colourless,  slender  prisms,  and  melts  at  68 — 70°;  it  has  a  very 
bitter  taste,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  hot  water,  being  very  readily 
soluble  in  organic  solvents.  When  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol 
triacetonemannitol  has  [a]©  =  +12'5  at  20°.  Warm  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  (0"5  per  cent.)  quickly  resolves  it  into  its  components. 

Aceioneglycerol,  CeHioOa,  is  an  odourless  liquid,  which  boils  at 
82 — 83°  under  a  pressure  of  10 — 11  mm. ;  it  is  miscible  in  all  propor- 
tions with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloi'oform.  and  benzene,  but  is  less 
readily  soluble  in  light  petroleum,  and  is  precipitated  from  aqueous 
solution  by  strong  alkalis.  The  sp.  gr.  =  1'064  at  20°.  Warm 
dilute  mineral  acids  resolve  aceioneglycerol  into  its  components,  and 
this  result  is  also  produced  by  benzoic  chloride  in  presence  of  alkalis. 

The  resemblance  between  these  compounds  and  those  obtained 
from  aldehydes  is  so  close  as  to  suggest  similarity  of  structure ;  the 
constitution  of  acetoneglycerol,   therefore,  is  probably  expressed  by 

one  of  the  formulae  CMco-^  „    '  „  „^   „„  and 

^^'^'<o:ch;>™-o3-        m.  o.  f. 

Influence  of  Configuration  on  the  Action  of  Enzjrmes.  By 
Emil  Fischer  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1429— 1438).— It  has  been  rendered 
evident  from  the  author's  previous  work  that  the  hydrolysis  of 
glucosides  by  the  enzymes  of  yeast  and  by  emulsin  is  dependent  on 
molecular  configuration  (this  vol.,  i,  6,  161). 

When  a  solution  of  /3-methylgalactoside  in  water  (10  parts)  is 
heated  with  emulsin   (0'2  part)  at  33'^  for  three  days,  about  35  per 
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cent,  is  converted  into  sugar ;  tlie  behaviour  of  emulsin  towards 
milk-sugar  is  similar,  and,  by  analogy,  the  author  considers  the  latter 
to  be  a  galactoside  of  the  /3-series.  Bourqnelot  (Bull.  Soc.  Mycolog., 
1S93,  9,  230)  discovered  an  enzyme  in  Aspergillus  niger  which  hydro- 
lyses  maltose,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  maltase.  The  author 
pi'oposes  for  the  future  to  employ  the  latter  term  in  the  place  of  the 
word  glucase,  to  denote  an  enzyme  which  hydrolj'ses  maltose. 

The  methyl  derivatives  of  glucoheptose,  rhamnose,  arabinose,  and 
xylose  are  quite  indifferent  towai'ds  emulsin  and  yeast  extract.  This 
seems  at  first  surprising  in  the  case  of  the  xylosides,  when  the  simi- 
larity of  their  configuration  with  that  of  the  c?-glucosides  is  borne  in 
mind,  thus  : — 

0 


O^OH  H 


OH  95^92  ¥ 


C C— C— C-C-CKOI-I  9 C— C— C-CH2OH 

li      H     OH  H  H  HE     OH  H 

* 

^-Grhicoside.  ■    Xjloside. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  entire  configuration  of  the  (Z-glucosides 
is  influenced  by  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom  marked  *.  The  action 
of  enzymes  is  limited  by  structure,  for  although  glucose-ethylmer- 
captal  and  the  substance  which  the  author  regards  as  glucosemethyl- 
acetal  (this  vol.,  i,  438)  are  hydrolysed  by  acids,  they  resist  the  action 
of  emulsin  and  yeast  extract.  The  question  of  structure  and  con- 
figuration is  much  more  complicated  in  the  case  of  the  polysaccharides 
than  in  that  of  the  glucosides  :  but  the  action  of  enzymes  promises  to 
be  an  important  aid  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  three 
enzymes — invertase,  maltase,  and  lactase  or  emulsin  bring  about  the 
hydrolysis  of  saccharose,  maltose,  and  milk  sugar  respectively. 

According  to  Bourquelot  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  451)  invertase  is  without 
action  on  trehalose  ;  the  author  finds,  however,  that  when  trehalose 
ir  dissolved  in  water  (10  parts)  containing  thymol  (0"2  part),  and 
treated  at  33'  for  40  hours  with  dried  Frohberg  yeast  (D'o  part),  20 
per  cent,  of  reducing  sugar  is  formed.  The  diastase  prepared  from 
gi'een  malt  also  hydrolyses  trehalose,  a  fact  which  throws  some  doubt 
on  the  existence  of  Bourquelot's  trehalase  from  Aspergillus  niger,  since 
it  has  long  been  known  that  this  mould  fungus  contains  a  diastatic 
enzyme,  although  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Bourquelot  states  that 
his  trehalase  is  rendered  inactive  at  64°.  It  seems  probable  that 
emulsin  and  similar  .substances  are  mixtures  of  different  enzymes, 
and  this  has  for  some  time  been  considered  to  be  true  of  diastase.  It 
is  also  conceivable  that  the  same  chemical  molecule  may  be  capable  of 
vai'ious  enzymic  functions. 

It  has  lately  come  to  the  author's  knowledge  that  Bourquelot  (/. 
de  VAnat.,  1886,  180  and  200)  showed  that  maltose  is  hydrolysed  if 
an  aqueous  solution  be  treated  Avith  yeast  in  presence  of  chlorofoi'm 
for  3—8  days,  and  he  concluded  from  this  that  maltose  is  hydrolysed 
prior  to  fermentation.       Lintner  (Zeif.  ges.  Braun:.,  1895,  106)  also 
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stated  that  maltose  is  liydrolysed  by  yeast.  Morris  (Proc,  1895,  46) 
has  confirmed  the  author's  observation  as  regards  the  action  of  dried 
or  ruptured  yeast  cells  on  maltose,  but  finds  that  fresh  Frohberg 
yeast  has  no  action  on  a  solution  of  maltose  in  presence  of  chloroform. 
The  author  now  shows  that  the  absence  of  action  is  not  due  to  the 
degree  of  moisture,  but  is  conditioned,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the 
chloroform ;  thus,  little  or  no  change  is  found  to  occur  when  maltose 
or  a-methylglucoside  is  treated  with  Frohberg  or  Saaz  yeast  in 
presence  of  chloroform ;  considerable  hydrolytic  action  is  observed, 
however,  in  the  case  of  both  compounds  when  they  are  treated  with 
the  yeasts  in  presence  of  0'2  per  cent,  of  thymol  or  0'3  per  cent,  of 
toluene,  as  also  when  the  aqueous  solutions  are  saturated  with  ether, 
and  the  vessel  (test  tube)  in  which  the  experiment  is  performed  is 
left  open  so  that  the  ether  can  evaporate.  In  the  case  of  a-methyl- 
glucoside, the  glucose  pi-oduced  was  estimated  by  titration  with 
Fehling's  solution,  whilst  in  that  of  maltose  it  was  estimated  as 
glucosazone  as  follows  : — The  liquid  filtered  from  the  yeast  is  heated 
on  a  water  bath  to  precipitate  the  proteids,  and  10  per  cent,  of  crys- 
tallised sodium  acetate  added.  To  the  filtrate  (o  c.c.  of  a  10  percent, 
solution)  pure  phenylhydrazine  (1  gram)  and  50  per  cent,  acetic  acid 
(1  gram),  together  with  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  total 
liquid  are  added.  The  mixture  is  now  heated  in  a  water  bath  for 
1^  hours.  The  osazone,  after  remaining  for  an  hour  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  i"Oom,  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  well  boiled  with  50  c.c.  of  water;  it  is  then  filtered  while  hot, 
washed  with  hot  water,  dried  at  100°,  and  weighed.  The  phenyl- 
hydrazine  employed  ought  to  dissolve  to  a  clear  solution  in  2  per 
cent,  acetic  acid;  it  should  be  kept  in  hermetically  sealed  vessels. 
The  amount  of  glucosazone  produced  being  dependent  on  the  concen- 
tration of  the  solution,  the  quantity  of  phenylhydrazine,  and  the 
presence  of  other  sugar.s,  is  only  an  approximate  method  for  the  esti- 
mation of  glucose,  but  qualitatively  the  osazone  test  is  to  be  preferred 
to  all  other  methods. 

From  these  experiments,  it  is  clear  that  the  enzyme  which  hydro- 
lyses  maltose  and  a-methylgluooside  is  not  formed  by  drying  the 
yeast,  and  inasmuch  as  its  production  by  the  action  of  thymol, 
toluene,  or  ether  is  inconceivable,  it  must  be  concluded  that  it  is 
present  in  normal  yeast.  The  drying  of  the  yeast  simply  permits  the 
extraction  of  the  enzyme  by  water.  So  long  as  the  yeast  is  quite 
fresh  and  moist,  hydrolysis  occurs  only  within  the  cells,  as  the  maltase, 
even  in  presence  of  the  above-named  anaesthetic  agents,  does  not  pass 
into  solution.  A.  R.  L. 

Action  of  PotassiTim  Permanganate  on  various  Carbon  Com- 
pounds. By  Edme  J.  M^L-MEXE  {Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120,  78o — 785). 
— Manganic  oxide,  prepared  by  the  action  of  sugar  on  potassium 
permanganate  in  aqueous  solution,  is  soluble  in  concentrated  aqueous 
solutions  of  sugar,  the  solubility  increasing  rapidly  with  the  proportion 
of  sugar.  The  manganic  oxide  is  gradually  reduced  to  nianganous 
oxide,  and  the  sugar  is  oxidised  to  an  acid.  When  equal  weights  of 
mano-anic   oxide  and  sugar  are  dissolved  in  eis'ht  or  ten  times  their 
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Avei^lit  of   water,  and  boiled  for  some  time,  the  product  is  tlie  acid 

The  two  acids,  C6H,20s  and  CgHeOs,  obtained  by  the  action  of  per- 
manganate on  sup-ar,  when  dissolved  in  water  in  tlie  form  of  potassium 
salts,  are  fjraduallj  oxidised  by  manganic  oxide,  and  yield  lactic  and 
formic  acids.  This  fact  probably  explains  the  divergence  between  the 
author's  results  (this  Journal,  1872,  812)  and  those  of  subsequent 
observers.  C.  H.  B. 

Carbohydrates  prepared  from  Formaldehyde.  By  Trasaburo 
XviXKi  (Pjiiiger's  ArcJiiv,  lS9o,  60,261 — 262). — An  answer  to  Loew 
(this  vol.,  i,  164).     Polemical.  W.  D.  H. 

Chitosan.  By  Teasaburo  Abaki  (Zeit.  Physiol.  Chem.,  189-5,  20, 
498 — 510;  compare  Hoppe-Seyler,  this  vol.,  i,  166,  167). — Chitosan 
has  the  composition  CuH26^20io,  and  its  formation  from  chitin  is 
represented  by  the  equation  CigH3uN'20i2  +  2H2O  =  CuH26N20io  + 
2C2H4O2,  as  Avas  shown  by  a  quantitative  study  of  the  reaction,  in 
which  the  chitosan  was  Aveighed  as  such,  the  acetic  acid  as  the  barium 
salt.  When  heated  at  110°,  chitosan  decomposes,  mainly  according  to 
the  equation  CnHseN.Oio  +  2H2O  =  2C6H,3'N05  +  CoH.O. ;  "but 
secondary  reactions  also  occur,  for  glucosamine  and  acetic  acid  ai-e 
not  the  only  products  ;  some  formic  acid  is  also  formed.  When  it  is 
heated  with  acetic  anhydride  at  135°,  it  yields  a  derivative  which 
resembles  chitin  in  its  properties,  but  contains  at  least  three  acetyl- 
groups- — one  more  than  that  substance.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
texture  of  the  original  chitin,  from  the  carapace  of  the  lobster,  is 
retained  in  all  these  compounds  ;  chitin  can  be  converted  into  chitosan, 
this  into  its  acetyl  derivative,  and  this  back  again  into  chitosan,  with- 
out the  form  of  the  substance,  or  even  its  microscopic  structure,  being 
altered.  Chitosan  is  coloured  violet  by  dilate  iodine  solution  ;  its 
acetyl  derivative  and  chitin  are  not.  The  author  agrees  with  Winter- 
stein  (this  vol.,  i,  199),  that  the  tissues  of  fungi  contain  a  substance 
very  closely  allied  to  chitin.  C.  F.  B. 

Hexamethylenetetramine  Compounds.  By  Marcel  Delepixe 
(Compt.  rend.lSdo,  120,  743— 745).— The  compound,  C6Hi2X4,2HgCl2 
+  HoO,  is  obtained  in  silky  needles  by  mixing  cold  aqueous  solutions 
of  its  proximate  constituents  ;  whilst  in  hydrochloric  acid  solutions, 
C6Hi2Nj,HCl,2HgCl2  +  H2O  is  also  obtained  in  silky  needles.  The 
former  melts  at  about  208°,  and  the  latter  at  165",  and  both  combine 
with  two  atomic  proportions  of  bromine. 

The  compound,  C6H,2K'4,2HgCl2  +  NH4Cl,2HgCl2  +  3H2O,  is  found 
in  concentrated  solutions  in  presence  of  ammonium  chloride,  and 
forms  hard,  transparent,  prismatic  crystals  which  combine  with  two 
atoms  of  bromine  for  each  molecule  of  the  amine. 

All  these  compounds,  when  boiled  with  water,  yield  yellow  mer- 
curic oxide,  ammonium  chloride,  and  formaldehyde. 

With  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride,  hexamethylenetetramine 
yields  the  crystalline  compound,  CisHisNi,  obtained  by  Wellington 
and  Tollens  from  phenylh^  d]-azine  and  formaldehyde  (Abstr.,  1886, 
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0^30)  ;  and  since  ammonia  is  present  in  the  mother  liquor,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  hexamethylenetetramine  first  splits  np  into  am- 
monia and  formaldehyde.  The  formation  of  the  compound  is,  how- 
ever, much  less  rapid  than  with  formaldehyde  alone.  C.  H.  B. 

Methylnitramine.  By  Axtoixe  P.  N.  Fkaxchimoxt  {Rec.  Trav. 
Chim.,  1S94,  13,  308 — 330). — Methylnitramine  is  reduced  by  zinc 
dust  to  methylic  alcohol  and  nitrogen.  As  no  methylhydrazine  is 
formed,  and  as  the  amount  of  zinc  used  is  mnch  less  than  that 
required  to  form  the  latter,  it  is  probable  that  methylamine  'and 
nitrons  acid  ai"e  the  first  products,  and  that  the  alcohol  and  nitrogen 
are  due  to  their  mutual  action;  small  quantities  of  these  inter- 
mediate products  can,  in  fact,  be  detected.  With  sodium  amalgam 
in  alkaline  sokitioo,  the  main  action  is  the  same,  but  some  hy- 
droxyiamine  is  probably  also  formed. 

The  acid  properties  of  methylnitraniine  are  ratlier  stronger  than 
those  of  carbonic  acid,  as  it  disjDlaces  the  latter  from  its  salts.  The 
ainmoniiim,  .silver,  zinc,  cadmium,  mercury,  and  copper  salts  are  crystal- 
line ;  the  lariuni  salt  crystallises  with  1  mol.  H^O ;  the  lithiuin, 
calcium,  and  inagnesinm  salts  could  not  be  cr^'stallised.  The  copper 
i\nd  zinc  salts  are  decomposed  b}-  water  into  hasic  salts  and  the  free 
nitramine,  in  this  resembling  the  carbonates ;  but  the  silver  and 
mercuric  salts  are  qnite  stable. 

The  alkylic  salts  are  prepared  by  acting  on  an  alcoholic  potash 
solution  of  the  potassium  salt  with  the  alkylic  bromide  in  closed 
vessels  at  100^.  Methylethylnitrainiite,  XMeEt-XOs,  the  molecular 
weight  of  which  was  determined  by  the  vapour-density  method, 
melts  at  —30°  and  boils  at  195-"°;  sp.  gr.  =  I'lOO  at  15°;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and,  in  accordance  with  van  Erp's  rule,  is  hy- 
drolysed  by  caustic  alkalis  into  ethylamine  and  formic  and  nitrous 
Acids.  Methylpropylnitrarntue  boils  at  115 — 116°  (40  mm.),  or  at 
^08—210°  (atmos.),  in  the  latter  case  decomposing  partially  ;  sp.gr. 
=  1'063  at  15°.     Methy  I  igopropy  I  nitramine  boils  at  60 — 61°  (40  mm.). 

Jx.  W. 

Action  of  Nitric  Peroxide  on  Ketoximes.  By  Rolaxd  Scholl 
and  Georg  Bokx  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1361—1368 ;  compare  Abstr.,  1888, 
443). — When  pinacolinoxime,  CMes'CMelNOH,  is  treated  in  ethereal 
solution  with  nitric  Y)evoxide,  pinacolinenitrimine,  CMe3'CMe*.N'X02, 
is  formed  as  a  colourless  oil  which  boils  at  81—83°  (at  10  mm. 
pressure).  This  substance  has  not  the  characteristic  properties  of  a 
nitroso-compound,  and  is  not  altered  by  boiling  Avith  sodium 
ethoxide  in  alcoholic  solution,  so  that  the  formula  given  is  most 
probably  correct.  When  it  is  treated  with  hydroxylamine  hydro- 
chloride, it  is  reconverted  into  pinacolinoxime.  Oxidation  with 
chromic  acid  and  acetic  acid  converts  the  nitrimine  into  a  white, 
crystalline  substance  of  the  formula  CsHioXoOa,  which  has  only  been 
obtained  in  exceedingly  small  quantity.  It  melts  at  172°,  and  is  very 
volatile,  subliming  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Its  formula  shows 
that  it  cannot  be  a  dinitromethane  derivative  such  as  CMe(X02)2"CMe3, 
and  this  is  a  further  proof  that  the  constitution  of  the  nitrimine  is 
not  I'epresented  by  the  formula  C^le3*CMe(XO)2. 
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Acetoxime  is  converted  by  nitrogen  peroxide  in  ethereal  solution 
into  propjlpseudonitrole   and  a    substance  which  is  probably   teira- 

methuldmitroazoxifmethane,  0<' I  ^,,     ,,  ^'-     The  lattex\  which  is  onlv 

^  NCMeo-NOi 

formed  in  small  quantity,  separates  from  ether  in  colourless,  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals,  which  are  odourless  and  melt  at  97°.  A.  H. 

Aldehydes  of  the  Acetic  Series.  By  Louis  Henry  (Compt. 
rend.,  1895,  120,  837 — 840). — In  the  aldehydes  of  the  acetic  series 
the  group  CHO  is  a  smaller  fraction  of  the  molecule  the  higher  the 
molecular  weight,  and  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  energy  of  the 
aldebydic  function  should  diminish  as  the  molecular  weight  increases. 
This  is  well  seen  in  the  tendenc}^  to  polymerise,  which  is  most  mai'ked 
in  the  case  of  formaldehyde,  and  decreases  as  the  molecular  weight 
inci'eases.  A  similar  change  is  observed  in  the  energy  with  which  the 
aldehydes  interact  Avith  alkylamines,  and  in  the  tendency  of  the  pro- 
ducts, which  will  be  described  subsequently,  to  polymerise.  The 
reaction  between  the  aldehydes  and  the  amines  is  also  more  energetic 
the  lower  the  molecular  weight  of  the  amine,  or  in  other  words,  the 
higher  the  ratio  of  the  XHo-gi-oup  to  the  rest  of  the  molecule.  The 
tendency  of  the  products  (the  aldehydic  amines)  to  polymerise,  also 
diminishes  with  an  increase  in  the  molecular  weight  of  the  alkylic 
radicle  of  the  amine. 

The  boiling  points  of  these  aldehydic  amines  are,  as  a  rule,  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  corresponding  dialkylamines.  The  elimina- 
tion of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  in  the  system  HC'XH,  with  production 
of  double  linking  between  carbon  and  nitrogen  ^CiN"-,  has  very  little 
effect  on  the  volatility.  C.  H.  B. 

Preparation  of  Thioacetic  acid.  By  Robert  Schiff  (Ber.,  1895, 
28,  120-i— 1206j.— See  this  vol.,  ii,  370. 

Protein-like  Substances.  By  Leox  Lilienfeld  (Chem.  Centr., 
189-4,  ii,  47«  ;  from  Ihi  Bois-Eeymond's  Archie,  1894,  383— 38G).— If 
ethylic  amidoacetate  is  heated  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  for 
some  time  on  the  water  bath,  a  base,  hiuretdiraethylene, 

NH(CO-XH.:CHo)o(?), 

is  formed,  the  carbonate  of  which,  CsHgNaOi,  was  obtained  crystallised. 
When  this  is  heated  with  water,  a  substance  is  formed  which  has  the 
physical  properties  and  percentage  composition  of  gelatin. 

Ethylic  amidocaproate  is  a  yellow  liquid ;  ethylic  hydroxyphenyl- 
amidopropionate  a  crystalline  solid.  These,  and  also  ethylic  aspar- 
tate, condense  with  the  above-mentioned  base,  yielding  products  which 
exhibit  the  reactions  of  prote'ids.  C.  F.  B. 

The  Drying  of  Pats.  By  Ach.  Livache  (Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120, 
842 — 845). — Non-drying  oils,  Avhen  ti-eated  with  manganese  or  lead 
oxides  or  salts  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  layers,  do  not  dry  even 
after  several  months'  exposure.  If,  however,  non-drying  oils  or  fats, 
solid  or  liquid,  are  heated  at  120 — 100^,  either  alone  or  in  presence  of 
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lead  or  mang'anese  compounds,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  a  lara;e 
surface  to  the  air,  drying  takes  place  somewhat  rapidly — especially  if 
the  metallic  compounds  are  present. 

The  product  obtained  is  yellow,  transparent,  very  elastic,  swells  up 
in  ether,  benzene,  alcohol,  &c.,  without  dissolving,  and  is  easily 
saponified  by  alkalis.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  identical  with  the 
linoxin  obtained  from  drying  oils  and  fats  ;  but  this  point  is  under 
investigation. 

The  classification  of  vegetable  oils  into  drying  and  non-diying  oils 
is  well  defined  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture the  distinction  disappears,  and  all  oils  and  fats,  whether  of 
animal  or  vegetable  origin,  yield  a  solid  product  if  heated  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  at  a  suitable  temperature.  C.  H.  B. 

Undecanonic  acid.  By  E.  Welander  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1448— 
1450). — Undecolic  acid,  CiiHig02,  is  best  prepared  by  heating  the 
dibromide  of  undecylenic  acid  with  concentrated  aqueous  potash  at 
180°.  Ethylic  ii7idecolate,  CnHnOjEt,  boils  at  197°  (at  49  mm.  pres- 
sure). Undecanonic  acid,  COMe[CH2]8*COOH,  (?)  is  obtained  by  treat- 
ing undecolic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallises  from  boiling 
water  in  plates  which  melt  at  49°.  The  oxime,  CisHooOo'.NOH,  is  an 
oil,  and  the  silver  salt  a  white  precipitate.  A.  H. 

Oxidation  of  Ethylic  Isonitrosoacetoacetate  with  Nitric  acid. 

By  MiLORAD  JoviTSCHiTSCH  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 1213 — 1217;  compare  Abstr., 
1892,  699). — Cramer  has  shown  (luc.  cit.)  that  the  compound  obtained 
by  Propper  from  ethylic  acetoacetate  and  nitric  acid  is  formed  by 
elimination  of  211^0  from  2  mols.  of  ethylic  oximidoacetate,  and  has 

.    .    o-x:c-cooEt    ^,        ,     ,        .,.,,,.. 

the  constitution  '   ^^   '   ^^^^  .     The  author  has  oxidised  ethylic  iso- 

nitrosoacetoacetate  with  nitric  acid,  obtaining,  together  with  acetic 
acid,  a  compound  of  the  foi-mula  N'02"C(N0H)*C00Et,  for  which  the 
name  ethylic  oximidonitroacetate  or  ethylic  acetate-nitrolic  acid  is 
suggested ;  this  result  is  analogous  to  the  formation  of  acetylmethyl- 
nitrolic  acid  on  treating  isonitrosoacetone  with  nitric  acid. 

Ethylic  oximidonitroacetate  is  obtained  by  dissolving  ethylic  iso- 
nitrosoacetate  in  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1"2)  ;  the  liquid  is  cooled  during 
solution,  and  when  the  reaction  is  finished,  treated  with  twice  or  thrice 
its  volume  of  water.  Ether  extracts  the  substance,  which  eiystallises 
in  large  prisms,  and  melts  at  09°,  decomposing  at  a  slightly  higher 
temperature.  The  compound  is  more  stable  in  the  atmosphere  than 
when  preserved  in  the  desiccator,  the  nitrous  acid  which  arises  from 
its  decomposition  being  free  to  escape  without  having  further  action 
on  the  substance.  It  is  decomposed  by  alkalis,  developing  a  reddish- 
yellow  coloration,  and  water  also  attacks  it ;  the  substance  dissolves 
very  readily  in  ether  and  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  light  petroleum. 
It  has  an  irritating  effect  on  the  eyes,  and  attacks  the  skin  vigor- 
ously. 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  ethylic  isonitrosoacetoacetate  also  gives 
rise  to  the  compound  obtained  by  Propper,  to  which  reference  has  been 
already  made,  and  this  is  separated  from   ethylic  oximidonitroacetate 
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by  decomposing  the  latter  with  sodium  carbonate,  which  is  without 
effect  ou  the  compound  in  question  ;  it  is  also  formed  on  heating 
ethylic  oximidonitroacetate  at  70 — 75°,  or  allowing  it  to  remain  in 
closed  vessels  for  several  weeks. 

AVhen  ethylic  oximidonitroacetate  remains  in  contact  wit,h  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  for  24  hours,  ethylic  chloroximidoacetate  is 
formed.  M.  0.  F. 

Ethylic  /3-Amidoanticrotonate.  By  Rexe  Thomas-Mamert 
{BhU.  Soc.  Chim.,  1S95,  [3],  13,  GS — ^72). — To  decide  whether  the  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  ethylic  acetoacetate  is  an  ainido- 
crotonate  or  an  imidobut^'rate,  ethylic  /:}-amidocrotonate  was  made 
from  the  corresponding  chloro-compound.  Ethylic  ^-chloranticro- 
tonate  is  conveniently  prepared  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  on  ethylic  acetoacetate  in  benzene  solution;  after  removal  of 
the  reagent  and  solvent,  the  product  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  two 
stereoisomeric  salts,  but  the  syn-compound  can  be  converted  into  its 
isomeride  by  boiling  with  iodine.  The  amido-compound  obtained  by 
heating*  the  chlorocrotouate  Avith  alcoholic  antmouia  at  100°  yields 
the  acetyl  derivative  described  by  Collie  (Abstr.,  1887,  501),  and  is 
identical  in  physical  and  chemical  properties  with  the  product  of  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  ethylic  acetoacetate.  The  latter,  therefore,  is 
ethylic  /i-amidoanticrotonate.  The  corresponding  methylic  salt,  pre- 
pared in  a  similar  manner,  is  identical  with  that  described  hj  Conrad 
and  Epstein  (Abstr.,  1888,  253). 

Since  auticrotonic  (isocrotonic)  acid  is  related  to  acetoacetic  acid, 
it  must  be  a  stereoisomeride  of  crotonic  acid,  and  Fittig's  formula 
(Annalen,  226,  309)  CH^iCH-CHo-COOH,  mnst  be  rejected. 

Jx.  W. 

Rotatory     Power    of    Alkylic    y3-Methyladipates.       By     P. 

Frkuxdleu  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1895,  [3],  13,  6— 10).— A  further 
instalment  of  the  work  on  the  validity  of  Guye's  formula,  and  on  the 
influence  of  solvents  on  rotatory  power  (compare  this  vol.,  i,  173, 
210,  267). 

/i-]\Iethyladipic  acid  (-/-pimelic  acid)  is  best  prepared  by  oxidising 
menthone  with  neutral  permanganate,  and  may  be  extracted  with 
ether  from  the  clear,  aciditied  product  after  saturation  with  ammonium 
sulphate  ;  the  menthone  is  conveniently  prepared  from  menthol  by 
oxidation  with  chromic  acid.  The  pure  acid  crystallises  in  colourless 
plates,  and  melts  at  91 — 92°,  not  at  89-5°,  as  stated  by  Manasse 
and  Kupe  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  470)  ;  it  boils  undecomposed  at  211°  tinder 
21  mm.  pressure,  but  under  ordinary  pressure  is  partiall}"  converted 
into  the  anhydride  (compare,  however,  the  authors  cited)  ;  the  specific 
rotatory  power  in  2  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  is  [a]o  =   4-8'4°. 

The  alkylic  salts  are  readily  prepared  by  the  hydrogen  chloride 
method.  The  methylio  salt  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  having  a 
faint,  fruity  odour,  and  boiling  at  134—135°  (40  mm.)  ;  sp.  gr.  =  I'OOS 
at  18°;  the  specific  rotatory  power  is  [aji,  =  -|-0-6.  The  ethylic 
salt  (compare  Semmler,  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  130")  boils  at  127°  (10  mm.), 
or  at  1G5 — 170°  (50  mm.);   sp.  gr.  =  0-998  at  18^;   the  specific  rota- 
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tory  power  of  the  licjuid  is  [_^']d  =  — 0'9,  of  the  6  per  cent,  benzene 
solution  [a]£,  =  —  I'O^. 

The  change  of  sign  of  the  rotatory  power  in  passing  from  the 
acid  through  the  methylic  salt  to  its  higher  homologue  is  not  pre- 
dicted by  Guye's  formula  ;  it  may  be,  however,  that  the  length  of 
the  substituted  chains  has  reached  in  these  compounds  the  limiting 
point  beyond  which  the  free  rotation  required  by  Ciuye's  hypothesis 
is  no  longer  possible. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  solvents  on  the  physical  properties  of 
the  dissolved  substance,  the  author's  view  that  polarimetric  and 
cryoscopic  anomalies  are  due  to  a  common  cause,  namely,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  dissociation  (this  vol.,  ii,  194),  is  completely  borne  out  by 
the  behaviour  of  ethylic  /3-methyladipate.  The  structure  of  the 
alkyladipates  does  not  admit  of  the  peculiar  dissociation  to  which  the 
acidyltartrates  niay  be  considered  liable,  and  their  polarimetric  and 
cryoscopic  properties  should  therefore  be  independent  of  the  solvent  : 
in  the  only  compound  of  the  series  that  has  been  fully  examined, 
namely,  this  ethylic  salt,  this  is  the  case.  The  author  is  now  studying 
the  higher  homolpgues.  Jx.  W. 

Ketonic  Compound  from  Tartaric  acid:  Parapyruvic  acid. 

By  Eduard  ]\Iuldei;  (B>c.  Trav.  Glum.,  1894,  13,  345 — 402;  compare 
Abstr.,  1893,  i,  685). — The  products,  respectively  soluble  and  inso- 
luble in  acetic  acid,  which  result  from  the  action  of  ethylic  chloride 
on  ethylic  disodiotartrate,  have  now  been  proved  to  yield  acetic  and 
oxalic  acids,  and  a  modification  of  pyruvic  acid.  The  insoluble  com- 
pound is  probably  ethylic  sodiotartryltartrate,  and  the  soluble  corn- 
pound,  ethylic  sodioethyltartryltartrate.  Tartryltartaric  acid  can  ht- 
resolved  into  acetic  and  oxalic  acids,  or  into  carbonic  and  glyceric 
acids.  The  pyriivicacid  might  readily  arise  from  the  latter  by  simple 
dehydration. 

The  soluble  substance  mentioned  above  seems  to  form  a  loose,, 
colloidal  compound  with  sodium  chloride.  In  connection  with  thi?, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  barium  tartrate  and  oxalate,  when  precipitated 
in  the  presence  of  pyruvic  acid,  are  amorphous  and  gelatinous,  and 
readily  dissolve,  and  remain  dissolved,  in  acetic  acid,  whereas,  when 
precipitated  alone,  as  is  well  known,  they  soon  become  crystalline  and 
insoluble.  These  facts  niay  prove  of  importance  in  vegetable  physio- 
logy. Jx.  W. 

Resolution  of  Pyrotartaric  acid  into  its  Optical  Components. 
By  Albert  Ladexburg  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1170— 1171).— Pyrotartaric 
acid,  melting  at  117 — -118",  was  converted  into  the  strychnine  salt^ 
which,  melts  at  186^  ;  this  yields  a  specimen  of  the  acid  which 
melts  at  115°.  On  repeating  this  operation,  dextro-rotatory  pyro- 
tartaric acid  is  isolated,  whilst  the  leevo-modification  may  be 
obtained  from  the  mother  liquors  of  the  strychnine  salt. 

M.  O.  F. 

Amido-derivatives  of  Oxalic  acid.  By  Axtoixk  P.  X. 
Fraxchimoxt    and    H.    A.    Rouffaer    {Bee.    Trav.    CJum.,    1894,    13, 
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:331 — 344;). — Of  the  five  methyloxamldes,  only  the  mono-  and 
symmetrical  di-derivatives  are  accurately  known.  Tetramethyl- 
oxamide  is  prepared  by  a  method  analogous  to  that  used  by  Hammerich 
(Abstr.,  1892,  1084)  in  preparing-  the  corresponding  tetrabenzyl 
compound,  namely,  by  acting  Avith  sodium  on  dimethylcarhamic 
<:hloride  in  ethereal  solution.  This  chloride  is  best  prepared  by  the 
action  of  carbonic  chloride  on  dimethylamine  in  benzene  solution ;  it 
melts  at  —33°,  and  boils  at  167—167-5°  (754-7  mm.)  ;  sp.  gr.  =  1-174 
at  15°.  Tetramethyloxamide,  IS'Me3*CO*CO-NMe2,  crystallises  in  long, 
white  needles,  and  melts  at  80° ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  but 
freely  in  chloroform  and  benzene,  and  is  not  appreciably  attacked  by 
nitric  acid  ;  it  is  hydrolysed  by  baryta  water  into  barium  dimethylox- 
umate,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water;  the  free  acid  crystallises  from 
chloroform  and  benzene  in  long,  flat  needles  or  prisms,  and  melts  at 
130°  decomposing  at  a  higher  temperature  into  carbonic  anhydride 
and  dimethylformamide,  H-CO-XMco.  This  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
which  boils  at  153°  (corr.),  and  remains  liquid  even  at  —  35° ;  sp.  gr, 
=  0-9525  at  15°. 

Dimethyloxamamide,  (unsymmeti-ical  dimethyloxamide), 

XMe2-CO-CO-NH2, 

prepared  from  ethylic  dimethyloxamate  in  the  usual  way  by  the  action 
of  ammonia,  crystallises  from  benzene  in  small,  square  plates,  and 
melts  at  104° ;  it  can  be  distilled  unchanged  under  very  low  pressure, 
and  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  nitrous  oxide,  carbonic  oxide  and 
anhydride,  and  dimethylamine.  Ethylic  oxalate  melts  at  —41°;  it  is 
converted  by  aqueous  dimethylamine  into  diviethylammojiitim  oxalate, 
but  by  the  dry  amine  into  ethylic  dimethyloxamate  ;  the  latter  melts 
at  -22°,  a,nd  boils  at  241—242°,  or  at  129-5°  (18  mm.)  ;  sp.  gr.  = 
1-081  at  15°. 

Trimethyloxamide  is  obtained  from  this  by  the  action  of  methyl- 
amine,  and  is  separated  from  the  solid  symmetrical  dimethyloxamide, 
which  is  formed  at  the  same  time  (apparently  by  direct  replacement 
of  a  dimethylamido-  by  a  methylamido-group),  partly  mechanically, 
and  partly  by  fractionation  under  low  pressure;  it  crystallises  in 
oblique  rhombic  plates,  and  is  extremely  hygroscopic ;  it  melts  at 
about  32°,  and  boils  at  139°  (22  mm.).  Jn.  W. 

Optically  Active  Halogen  Derivatives.  By  Paul  Walden 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  1287—1297;  compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  250).— 
d-Chlorosuccinic  chloride,  COCl-CHCl-CH^-COCl,  boils  at  91—93° 
(11  mm.  pressure),  and  has  the  specific  rotation  [^tjx)  =  +29-53°. 
d-Chlorosiiccinic  anhydride  may  be  prepared  by  shaking  the  acid  with 
phosphoric  anhydride  and  distilling  in  a  vacuum.  It  melts  at  80°, 
and  has  the  rotation  [ajo  =:  +3085°  in  solution  in  ethylic  acetate. 
Dimethylic  d-chlorositccinate  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  dimethylic  malate  in  chloroform  solution.  It  boils 
at  107°  (15  mm.  pi"essure),  and  has  the  rotation  [aju  =  +41-40° 
Diethylic  d-chlorosncrinate  may  be  obtained  by  the  etherification  of 
chlorosuccinic  acid  with  alcohol  and  hj'di'ogen  chloride.  It  boils  at 
131°  (18  mm.  pressure),  and  has  the  rotation  [ajp  =  +27*50°. 
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The  action  of  phosphorus  pentabromide  on  free  malic  acid  is  very 
slow  and  incomplete,  whilst  it  acts  very  readily  on  the  ethereal  salts. 
Dimethylic  d-hromosnccmate  boils  at  129°  (23  mm.  pressure),  and  has 
the  rotation  [^cJd  =  +50'83°.  Diethylic  d-bromosucci?iate  boils  at 
1-43°  (28 — 30  mm.  pressure),  and  has  the  rotation  [aji)  =   +40"96^. 

Ethylic  1-chloromalate  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  ethylic  d-tartrate.  It  boils  at  162 — 165°  (15  mm. 
pressure),  has  sp.  gr.  =  1"2543  (at  20°/4°),  and  the  rotation  [ajc  = 
—  S"05°.  The  fact  that  this  compound  is  Igevorotatory  must  be  taken 
to  show  that  it  contains  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  since  simple 
partial  reduction  of  d-tartaric  acid  yields  d-malic  acid.  Ethylic, 
1-bromomalate  boils  at  165 — 168°  (12 — 15  mm.  pressure),  and  has 
sp.  gr.  =  1*4330,  and  the  rotation  [ajo  =  — 2'44°. 

MetJiylic  di-chloropropionate ,  CHMeCl'COOMe,  is  obtained  by  pour- 
ing the  product  of  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloi'ide  on  sarco- 
lactic  acid  into  methylic  alcohol.  It  boils  at  132 — 134°,  and  has  sp.  gr. 
=  1"1520,  and  the  rotation  [a.]D  =  +19"01°.  The  corresponding 
inactive  compound,  prepared  from  inactive  lactic  acid,  has  the  same 
boiling  point  and  a  density  of  1"1515.  Ethylic  d-chloropropionate 
boils  at  146 — 149°,  has  sp.  gr.  =  1'0888,  and  the  rotation  [a]D  = 
+  12'86°.  The  corresponding  inactive  compound  has  the  same  boil- 
ing point,  and  sp.  gr.  =  1"0869. 

Ethylic  A-hrovioptropiouate  is  formed  in  sniall  amount  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  pentabromide  on  ethylic  d-lactate.  It  boils  at  about 
162°,  and  has  the  rotation  [a]D  =  -|-7'18°.  The  corresponding  inac- 
tive salt  has  the  same  boiling  point  and  index  of  refraction  iiq  = 
1-447. 

A-Pheiv/lacefic  chloride,  prepared  from  mandelic  acid,  boils  at  120° 
(23  mm.  pressure),  and  has  the  rotation  [a]])  :=  +158°.  The  free 
acid  melts  at  56 — 58°,  and  has  the  rotation  [ajp  =  +132*13  in  ben- 
zene solution.  Ethylic  d-phenylchloracetate  boils  at  162°  (45  mm. 
pressui'e),  has  sp.  gr.  =  1*1594,  and  the  rotation  [ajj)  =  +25*19°. 
Propylic  d-phenylchloracetate  boils  at  180°  (60  mm.  pressure),  has  sp. 
gr.  =  1*1278,  and  the  rotation  [a]r  =  +23*94°. 

d-Phenylbromacet ic  bromide  boils  at  145 — 147°,  and  has  sp.  gr.  = 
T853,  and  the  rotation  [a]D  =  +44*53°.  The  acid  melts  at 
76 — 78°,  whilst  the  inactive  acid  melts  at  83 — 84°.  Ethylic  d-phenyl- 
hromacetate  boils  at  164°  (20  mm.  pressure),  has  a  most  violent  action 
on  the  mucous  membrane,  and  has  sp.  gr.  =  1*3893,  and  rotation 
[a]j)  =  +16*56°.  Isobiitylic  d-phenylbromacetate  boils  at  167 — 168° 
(19  mm.  pressure),  has  sp.  gr.  =  1*2892,  and  the  rotation  [ajj,  = 
+  9*77°. 

These  I'esults  seem  to  show  that  the  optical  activity  of  a  carbon 
atom  depends  simply  on  the  existence  of  a  difference  between  the 
four  groups  with  which  it  is  combined,  whilst  the  nature  of  the 
groups  only  inflaences  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  rotation 
produced.  ,  A.  H. 

Action  of  Boron  Fluoride  on  Organic  Compounds.     By  Y. 

Gasselix    (Ann.    Chim.    Phys.,   1894,    [7],    3,   5 — 83). — In  preparing 
boron  fluoride  care  must  be  taken  that  the  fluor-spar  used  does  not 
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contain  much  silica.  The  gas  is  best  prepared  hy  dissolving  boric 
anhydride  in  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  cooling-  the  solution, 
addino-  the  finely  powdered  calcium  fluoride,  and  heating  at  125 — 
130°.     The  gas  then  comes  off  very  regularly  and  steadily. 

No  action  could  be  obtained  with  carbonic  oxide  or  with  methane. 

Cold  methylic  alcohol  absorbs  exactly  one  molecular  proportion 
of  boron  fluoride,  and  forms  boro)i  juethoxydifluorule,  BFj-OMe. 
This  compound  ciystallises  in  prisms,  melts  at  41"5",  and  boils  at 
87^.  It  dissolves  i-eadily  in  methylic  and  ethylic  alcohols,  but  the 
solutions  gradually  decompose  with  formation  of  the  borates.  With 
water  or  alkalis,  it  decomposes  readily,  according  to  the  equation 
2BF2-OMe  +  SHjO  =  2MeOH  +  B(OH).,  +  HBF^.  Sodium  is  with- 
out action  on  this  compound  even  at  100".  Sodium  methoxide  acts 
on  it  readily ;  if  molecular  proportions  are  employed  horon  dimethoxy- 
Huoride,  BF(0Me)2,  is  formed.  This  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid, 
fumincr  in  the  air,  and  burning  Avith  a  green  flame.  It  boils  at  oS"^. 
and  has  sp.  gr.  =  1*053  at  0^.  AVater  and  alkalis  decompose  it  in 
like  manner  to  the  difluorine  compound.  Sodium  methoxide  yields 
methylic  borate,  B(0Me)3.  As  this  compound  is  not  well  known,  it 
was  carefully  purified  and  examined.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which 
boils  at  55 — 56^,  has  sp.  gr.  =  0'919  at  0^,  and  burns  with  a  green 
flame.     It  decomposes  rapidly  in  moist  air  or  with  water. 

Dry  methylic  borate  absorbs  boron  fluoride  readily,  with  develop- 
ment of  heat,  and  the  re-formation  first  of  BF(0Me)2  and  finally  of 
BFo'OMe.  The  yield  of  these  two  compounds  is  much  nearer  the 
theoretical  in  this  mode  of  formation  than  by  the  action  of  boron 
fluoride  on  methylic  alcohol.  In  the  latter  reaction,  a  large  part  of  the 
product  passed  over  between  120 — 130^,  and  proved  to  be  a  molecular 
compound  of  boron  fluoride  and  methylic  oxide,  BF3,OMe2.  This  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  which  fumes  in  air,  and  is  decomposed  by  Avater,  with 
evolution  of  methylic  oxide.  It  boils  at  126 — 127°,  but  dissociation 
takes  place  at  this  or  a  slighth'  higher  temperature,  as  the  vapour 
density  (at  the  temperature  of  boiling  aniline)  gave  2"03  (theory  3"96). 
This  compound  is  also  readily  formed,  with  development  of  heat,  by 
the  direct  union  of  boron  fluoride  and  methylic  oxide.  Its  sp,  gr.  at 
0°  is  1-140.  The  product  of  still  higher  boiling  point  obtained  in  the 
action  of  boron  fluoride  on  methylic  alcohol  contains  an  oily  acid. 
Under  a  pressure  of  3  mm.  of  mercury  a  fraction  boiling  at  92°,  and 
of  sp.  gr.  =  1574  at  12"  was  obtained,  giving  figures  approximately 
corresponding  with  the  formula  BF3O3H4.  With  pota.sh,  it  yielded  a 
salt,  BF2(0H),KF.  Excess  of  potash  yields  a  mixture  of  potassium 
borofluoride,  (KBF4),  potassium  fluoride,  and  potassium  borate.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  compound  BF2(0H),HF  exists  in  the  free 
state,  or  whether  that  and  also  the  more  or  less  similar  compounds 
said  to  have  been  obtained  by  previous  workers  are  not  really  only 
mixtures  of  boron  fluoride,  hydrofluoric  and  boric  acids,  &c. 

With  ethylic  alcohol,  boron  fluoride  reacts  in  the  same  way  as  with 
methylic  alcohol.  Boron  ethoxydifitioride,  BF2'0Et,  crystallises  in 
prisms,  melts  at  23"  and  boils  at  82°.  Boron  diethoxyfluoride, 
BF(OEt)j,  boils  at  78°,  and  has  sp.  gr.  =  1-054  at  0°.  The 
molecular    compound,    BFa.OEt;,    boils    at     123°.       Ethylic     borate. 
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B(0Et)3,    boils   at    118—119=,    and    has   sp.  gv.  =  OSS"  at    0^  as 
found  by  Schii?  and  Bechi. 

With  ethylene  no  action  could  be  obtained,  and  the  author 
believes  that  Landolph's  supposed  compound  was  probably  the  com- 
pound BFsjOEto,  formed  from  impurities  in  the  reacting  substances. 

Acetone  absorbs  boron  fluoride  readily,  but  only  tije  same  ethylic 
compounds  described  above  are  formed.  Landolph's  formula?  are 
incorrect.  If  heat  is  used,  however,  the  borou  fluoride  acts  as  a 
dehydrating  agent,  and  mesityl  oxide,  mesitylene,  phorone,  penta- 
allylene,  (CsHi)^,  and  other  unsaturated  compounds  are  formed. 

^Yith  amylene,  boron  fluoride  causes  polymerisation  to  di-  and  tri- 
amylene,  but  forms  no  compounds.  Benzene  is  without  action  on 
boron  fluoride.  Cetylic  alcohol,  glycol,  and  glycerol  act  on  boron 
fluoride,  but  the  products  could  not  be  isolated.  Phenol  and  thymol 
have  no  action.  Resorcinol  absorbs  boron  fluoride,  and  is  condensed 
to  diresorcinol,  OH'CfiHi'O'CeHi'OH,  bat  no  boron  or  fluorine  com- 
pound is  formed.  Boi"on  fluoride  thus  acts  as  a  strong  dehydrating 
agent. 

Analytical  Methods. — Modifications  of  the  usual  methods  had  to  be 
employed.  In  determining  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  by  combustion, 
hydrogen  fluoride  passes  forward,  and  vitiates  the  analysis  if  only 
copper  oxide,  lead  chromate,  or  a  mixture  of  these  is  used.  This 
may  be  obviated  by  interposing  in  the  length  of  mixed  oxide  and 
chromate  several  small  pings  or  screens  of  lead  peroxide,  which 
retain  the  fluorine.  The  combustion  must  be  carried  out  at  the 
lowest  possible  temperature,  or  the  tube  will  be  much  acted  on  by  the 
fluorine. 

For  determining  the  boron  and  fluorine  in  those  compounds  which 
are  decomposed  by  water  with  formation  of  boric  and  hydrofluoric 
acids,  the  authors  employed  titration.  If  "  orange  Poissier  Xo.  3  " 
or  Congo  red  is  used,  the  indication  is  given  as  soon  as  all  the  hydro- 
fluoric acid  is  neutralised,  boric  acid  not  afl'ecting  these  indicators. 
If  now  "  blue  C4B  "  is  used,  the  indication  is  given  when,  in  addition 
to  neutralising  the  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  alkali  has  been  added  to  the 
extent  of  oyie  molecule  of  alkali  to  each  B(0H)3.  The  reaction  is  not 
quite  as  sharp  with  mixtures  of  hydrofluoric  and  boric  acids  as  with 
those  with  hydrochloric  and  boric  acids,  but  is  still  very  serviceable. 
For  gravimetric  determinations,  calcium  fluoride  and  calcium  or  mag- 
nesium boi'ate  are  the  best  compountis  to  employ.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  solutions  neutral  in  the  precipitation  of  calcium  fluoride,  as 
other%vise  the  precipitation  is  not  complete,  and  where  the  substance 
is  originally  present  as  a  borofluoride,  acid  is  liberated  during  the 
formation  of  the  calcium  fluoride.  This  is  due  to  the  action 
expressed  by  the  following  equation 

XaBFi  +  CaClz  +  SHgO  =  CaF2  +  2HF  +  HCl  +  XaCl  +  H3BO3. 

The  filtrate  from  the  fluoride  is  treated  with  ammonium  oxalate  to 
precipitate  the  lime,  and  the  filtrate  from  this  (containing  all  the 
boric  acid  as  ammonium  borate,  together  with  ammonium  chloride  or 
nitrate  and  oxalate)  evaporated  in  a  platinum  crucible  containing  a 
known  weight    of  pure   and  ignited  lime,   or,  preferably,  magnesia. 

YOL.  LXYIII.  i.  2  J: 
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This  is  tlien  gradually  heated  to  expel  the  ammonium  salts,  and 
finally  strongly  ignited,  when  the  excess  over  the  previous  weight 
represents  the  boric  acid. 

Ditte's  method  of  fusing  a  fluoborate  with  calcium  chloride  in 
the  presence  of  a  molecular  mixture  of  potassium  and  sodium  chlo- 
rides also  gives  very  good  results.  In  the  melt,  the  fluorine  is  in  the 
form  of  calcium  fluoride,  and  the  boric  acid  as  the  crystalline  and 
insoluble  calcium  borate.  The  alkali  chloi'ides  are  removed  by 
washing,  the  mixed  fluoride  and  borate  Aveighed,  the  borate  then 
dissolved  out  by  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate, 
and  the  fluoride  re-weighed.  The  boric  acid  determination  is  slightly 
too  low,  owing  to  a  trace  of  the  calcium  borate  being  dissolved. out 
with  the  alkali  chlorides.  L.  T.  T. 

Molecular  Change  Produced  in  Allofurfuracrylic  acid  and 
Allocinnamylideneacetic   acid  by  Exposure  to   Sunlight.    By 

Gael  T.  Liebeemanx  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1443 — 1448;  compare  Abstr., 
1894,  i,  173,  and  this  vol.,  i,  470). — Allofurfuracrylic  acid  is 
slowly  converted  into  the  ordinary  acid  when  its  solution  in  benzene 
is  exposed  to  sunlight,  but  the  change  occurs  after  only  about  half 
an  hour's  exposure  when  a  little  iodine  is  added,  although  the  solu- 
tion containing  iodine  is  quite  unaltered  in  the  dark.  The  analogous 
change  is  particularly  rapid  and  striking  in  the  case  of  allocinnamyl- 
ideneacetic acid.  The  conversion  of  allocinnamic  acid  into  its  stereo- 
isomeride  is  also  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  iodine  to  the  solution, 
but  still  requires  an  exposure  extending  over  several  days.  The 
action  of  the  iodine  is  probably  a  purely  chemical  one.  A.  H. 

Isomerides  of  Hexanaphthene  (Cyclohexane).  By  F.  Makk- 
ovxiKOFF  and  Michael  Koxovaloff  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1234 — 1237 ; 
compare  this  vol.,  i,  271). — A  fraction  of  Caucasian  naphtha,  free 
from  aromatic  compounds,  boiling  at  70°,  and  having  sp.  gr.  =  OvlO 
at  15°,  was  nitrated  and  treated  with  potash.  The  portion  insoluble 
in  alkali  boiled  at  179—181°,  and  had  sp.  gr.  =  TOOll  at  2(»°/0°; 
the  results  of  analyses  agreed  with  the  formula  CeHiiNOa-  An  amine 
was  obtained  on  reduction,  boiling  at  114°,  and  having  sp.  gr.  = 
0-8367  at  0°/0°  and  0-8197  at  20°/0°.  The  hydrochloride  crystullises 
from  hot  water  in  small  needles,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at 
228°;  Vae  platinochloride  crystallises  in  highly  refractive,  orai.ge- 
yellow  octahedra  and  tetrahedra.  The  aurochloride  crystallises  in 
long,  slender,  orange-red  needles. 

Chlorine  converts  the  hydrocarbon  into  a  chloro-derivative  of  the 
formula   CcHnCl ;   it  is   probable  that  the   nitro-compound   has   the 

CTT  'CTT 
constitution  i     '  _    '•>CMe-N02.  M.  0.  F. 

1  .  3-Diethylhexamethylene.  By  ISTicolai  D.  Zelinsky  and  W. 
RuDEWiTSCH  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1341— 1344).— Crude  diethylpimelic 
acid,  prepared  by  the  action  of  tiHmethjlenic  bromide  on  ethylic 
sodiocyanobutyrate,  on  distillation  in  a  vacuum  yields  a  colourless  oil, 
which  boils  at  205 — 207°,  and  is  j^'obably  diethylketohexaniethijltne, 
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^^"^CHEfc'CH!^^^-"  "^^^^  substance  is  converted  by  reduction  into 
the  alcohol,  0H-CH<^|^^^^;^|^>CH2,  which  boils  at  209—211°, 

and  partially  solidifies  on  standing,  the  crystalline  portion  meltino-  at 
77 — 78'^.  When  this  alcohol  is  converted  into  the  iodide,  and  the 
latter  reduced  by  means  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  alcoholic 
solution,  the  product  consists  of  diethylhexainethijle^ie, 

riXT  ^CHEt'CHa^ — r^Tj 
^    -^CHEt-CH.^'^^^' 

•which  is  a  colourless  liquid  with  an  odour  resembling  that  of 
petroleum.  It  boils  at  169 — 171°,  and  has  sp.  gr.  =  0'7957  at 
22°/0°,  and  the  refractive  index  1"4388  at  20°,  whence  the  molecular 
refraction  is  found  to  be  4613.  This  agrees  with  the  calculated 
number  for  a  saturated  hydrocarbon  of  the  same  formula,  and  the 
saturated  character  of  the  compound  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  immediately  coloured  by  bromine  vapour.  A.  H. 

Phenylnitromethane.  By  Arxold  F.  Hollemanx  (Bee.  Trav. 
•Chim.,  1894,  13,  403— 410).— Phenylnitromethane,  CH.Ph-NOo,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  silver  nitrite  on  beazylic  chloride,  as  may  be 
proved  by  reducing  the  product  with  zinc  dust  and  dilute  sulphuric 
•■acid,  and  isolating  the  benzylamine  thus  foi-med  as  its  benzoyl-deriva- 
tive.  (Benzylbenzamide  melts  at  98°,  and  not  at  105 — 106°,  as 
stated  by  Beckmann.)  Benzylic  nitrite  is  also  foj-med,  as  benzylic 
alcohol  is  present  in  the  reduction  product. 

Previous  attempts  to  isolate  the  nitro-compound  by  distillation 
have  failed,  owing  to  its  instability  even  at  moderate  temperatures, 
'but  it  may  be  readily  isolated  by  means  of  its  insoluble  sodium 
derivative;  the  crude  nitro-compound,  obtained  by  extractino-  the 
■product  with  ether,  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  sodium  methoxide 
in  methylic  alcohol,  and  the  sodium  derivative  washed  with  benzene, 
and  decomposed  by  the  calculated  quantity  of  acetic  acid ;  the  nitro- 
compound is  then  extracted  with  ether  and  purified  by  distillation, 
first  with  steam,  and  subsequently  under  low  pressure  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  carbonic  anhydride. 

Pheuy bdtromethane  is  a  pale  yellow,  heavy  oil,  having  an  odour 
resembling  that  of  nitrobenzene.  It  boils  at  158 — 160°  (35  mm.), 
and  even  at  that  temperature  decomposes  slightly;  when  heated 
under  ordinary  pressure,  it  decomposes  entirely  at  a  temperature  far 
below  that  at  which  it  is  stated  by  Gabriel  (Ber.,  27,  2738)  to  boil. 

BenzeneazoiDhenylnitroviethane,  NPh!N-CHPh*X02,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  diazobenzene  nitrate  on  the  pure  or  crude  nitro-compound 
for  purposes  of  characterisation,  crystallises  from  alcohol  iti  vermilion 
plates,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  101°.  It  forms  dark,  yellowish- 
red  solutions  in  alkalis,  trom  which  it  is  reprecipitated  by  acids,  and 
it  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  an  intensely  blue 
.solution. 

Benzylic  nitrite,  which  is  the  principal  pi-oduct  in  the  preparation 

2^2 
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of  the  nitro-compouud,  is  a  liquid,  the  vapour  of  wliicli  attacks  the 
eyes;  it  boils  at  136—138°  (35  mm.).  Jx.  W. 

Action  of  Nitrous  acid  on  Cinnamene.  By  E.  A.  Sommer 
{Ber.,  1895.  28,  1328 — 1331). — When  nitrous  acid  is  passed  into  an 
ethereal  solution  of  cinnamene  obtained  from  coal  gas  (compare 
Priebs,  Abstr.,  1885,  160),  the  crystals,  formed  in  addition  to  phenyl- 
nitroethylene,  \yhich  melt  at  158°.  are  shown  to  be  the  a-nitrosite, 
CsHglSTjOs;  crystals  melting  at  105°,  and  yellow  crystals,  perhaps 
identical,  but  melting  some  at  232°,  some  at  215°,  are  also  obtained. 
When  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  is  allowed  to  act  on 
an  acetic  acid  solution  of  cinnamene,  there  are  obtained,  besides  the 
a-nitrosite,  greenish  needles,  melting  at  103"5°,  of  a  compound, 
CgHsN'aOi,  possibly  a  nitro-derivative  of  the  peroxide;  yellowish 
crystals  melting  at  123°,  and  crystals  melting  at  200°.  White  crystals 
meltino-at  130'  are  obtained  when  strong  nitric  acid  acts  on  a  mix- 
ture of  cinnamene,  amy  lie  nitrite,  and  acetic  acid.  C.  F.  B. 

Halogen  Derivatives  of  Catechol.  By  H.  Corsix  (Compf.  rend., 
1895,  120,  840 — 84-2). — Trichlorocatechol,  CsHaClaOo,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  the  calculated  quantity  of  chlorine,  dissolved  in  acetic 
acid,  on  a  solution  of  catechol  in  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  chloro- 
form.. It  crystallises  from  hot,  dilute  acetic  acid  in  colourless,  odour- 
less prisms,  with  a  burning  taste.  The  crystals  melt  at  104 — 105°, 
and  contain  1  raol.  H2O,  half  of  which  is  given  oif  in  a  dry  vacuum,, 
and  the  resulting  hydrate  melts  at  134 — 135°.  Trichlorocatechol  is' 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  &c., 
Excess  of  chlorine  converts  it  into  tetrachlorocatechol. 

Dihromocateclwl,  CeHiBr^Oo,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  calcu- 
lated quantity  of  bromine  on  catechol  in  presence  of  acetic  acid.  It 
crystallises  from  hot,  dilute  acetic  acid  in  large  prisms,  melts  at 
92 — 93°,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ordinary  organic 
solvents.  Excess  of  bromine  converts  it  into  tetrabromocatechol, 
and  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  at  about  80^  it  also  yields  the 
tetrabromo-derivative  and  resinous  products.  Chlorine  converts  it 
into  the  tetrachloro-compound.  C.  H.  B. 

Nitrolic  acids.  By  Alfred  Werner  and  Haxs  Buss  {Ber.,  1895, 
28,  1280 — 1282). — It  has  been  found  impossible  to  isolate  alkyl 
ethers  of  the  nitrolic  acids,  whilst  acid  derivatives  can  readily  be- 
obtained  pure.  Benzoiilamylnitrolic  acid,  CH3-[CH2]3-C(X02):NOBz, 
is  formed  when  an  alkaline  solution  of  amylnitrolic  acid  is  shaken 
with  benzoic  chloride.  It  crystalli-'^es  in  prisms,  melts  at  83°,  and  is- 
very  stable.     The  henzenesulphonic  ether  of  ethylnitrolic  acid, 

NOi-CMeiN-O-SOaPh, 

may  be  prepared  from  ethylnitrolic  acid  by  the  action  of  benzene- 
sulphonic  chloride.     It  crystallises  in  cubes  melting  at  90 — 91°. 

When  ehtylnitrolic  acid  is  treated  in  ethereal  solution  with  hydro- 
gen chloride,  a  white  substance  is  formed,  which  melts  at  141°,  and 
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deliquesces  aud  decomposes  in  the  air.     This  compouud  is  probably  a 
hydrochloride  of  the  formula  CMeCliNOH.HCl.  A.  H. 

Acid  Benzylamine  Oxalate.  By  Aexold  F.  Holleman  (Eec. 
Trav.  Chiyn.,  1894,  13,  411 — ±16). — In  characterising  benzylamine  in 
presence  of  ammonia  (this  vol.,  i,  455),  the  platinum  method  did 
not  give  satisfactory  results,  as  the  platinochloride  could  not  be  com- 
pletely separated  from  ammonium  platinochloride.  The  benzylamine 
was  therefore  isolated  as  the  acid  oxalate.  This,  -when  prepared  from 
pure  matei'ials,  forms  large,  prismatic  crystals  with  IH2O,  half 
of  which  it  loses  at  106°,  and  the  remainder  at  150^.  It  melts  at 
175°,  at  the  same  time  decomposing  into  dibenzyloxamide  henzylam- 
moniuvi  henzyloxamate,  CH.Ph-NH-CO-COOjSTHs'CHoPh,  and  forinijl- 
henzylamine  (henzylformamidf:) .  The  last  melts  at  49^,  and  is  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Acid  ethylamine  oxalate  undei-goes  a  similar  decomposition  into 
diethyloxamide  and  ethylformamide.  Jx,  W. 

Paradiamidobensylic  Sulphide.  By  Otto  Fischer  {Be,.,  1895,  28, 
1337 — 1341 ;  compare  this  vol.,  i,  343). — Paradinitrobenzylic  sidphide 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide  on  paranitro- 
benzylic  chloride,  although  the  product  of  this  reaction  has  been 
described  by  Strakosch  {Ber.,  5,  698)  as  paranitrobenzylic  hydrosul- 
phide.  It  crystallises  in  lustrous  plates  melting  at  159°.  On  reduc- 
tion with  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
diamidobenzylic  sulphide,  identical  in  every  respect  with  that  pre- 
viously prepared  from  benzylic  acetate.  A  number  of  condensation 
products  of  the  diamidobenzylic  sulphide  have  been  prci^ai-ed.  The 
orthohydroxybenzylidene  compound  melts  at  176 — 177°.  The  corre- 
sponding cinnamylidene  compound  melts  at  158 — 159°,  and  not  at 
155°,  as  previously  stated.  The  pa ranitroienzylidene  cojyipotcnd  iorms 
yellow  needles  melting  at  173°.  The  thiocarbamide  is  a  yellowish- 
white,  ci'ystalline  powder,  scarcely  soluble  in  the  usual  solvents,  which 
melts  above  220°,  and  is  insoluble  in  alkalis.  The  phfhdide  oi  di- 
amidobenzylic sulphide  crystallises  in  large,  yellowish  needles,  and 
melts  at  225°.  Paradibenzylic  sulphide  tetrazo-c/.-naphthol  forms  small, 
dark  red  crystals,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  198°.  The  corre- 
sponding/3-?m/;7if/ioZ  compound  iovm.^  red  plates  melting  at  237°,  whilst 
the  resorcinol  derivative  is  a  brown,  crystalline  powder,  Avhich  melts 
and  decomposes  at  211°. 

Paradiamidobenzylic  sulphide  gives  a  precipitate  of  silver  sulphide 
with  solutions  of  silver  salts,  and  also  readily  loses  sulphur  on  reduc- 
tion, paratoluidine  being  formed.  It  also  readily  reacts  with  aniline 
at  150 — 160°  in  presence  of  zinc  chloride,  diamidodiphenjlmethane 
being  formed.  A.  H. 

Conversion'  of  Symmetrical  Triamidophenol  into  1:2:3:5- 
Tetrahydroxybenzene  (Phentetrol).  By  Karl  Okttixger 
(ALonafsh.,  1895,  16,  248 — 259). — When  symmetrical  triamidophenol 
hydrochloride,  in  dilute  solution,  is  heated  during  four  to  five  hours, 
it  is  decomposed  into  ammonium  chloride  and  trihydroxyamido- 
benzene  hydrochloride.    During  this  operation,  it  is  neces.sary  to  pass 
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a  slow  stream  of  li3-drogen  through  the  liquid  in  order  to  prevent 
oxidation.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  drj^ness  under  dimi- 
nished pressure  and  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the  residue  is  ti-eated 
with  acetic  anbvdride  in  order  to  separate  the  ammonium  chloride 
from  the  trihydroxyamidobenzene  hydrochloride.  This  latter  com- 
pound is  converted  into  a  mixtare  of  its  tri-  and  tetra-acetyl 
derivatives,  which  can  be  distilled  under  reduced  pressui-e,  and  sub- 
sequently separated  by  repeated  recrystallisation  from  benzene. 

Tetracetiiltrihydroxyamidohenzene,  C6H2(OAc)3*XHAc,  forms  a 
colourless  powder  which  consists  of  minute,  glistening  crystals.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol  and 
benzene,  and  melts  at  182°  (uncorr.). 

The  triacetyl  derivative,  C6H2(OAc)3*XHo.  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
benzene,  but  readily  in  warm  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  forms  colour- 
less needles,  which  melt  at  182 — 184"  (uncorr.).  Both  compounds 
when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  at  100"  are  hydrolysed  into  tri- 
hydroxyamidoheiizene  liydrocliloride  and  acetic  acid.  The  hydrochlor- 
ide forms  small,  colourless  crystals,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  turns  brown  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  gives  a  deep  red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  and  a  green 
colour  with  alkalis. 

1:2:3:  h-Tetrahydroxyhenzene  is  obtained  when  the  pure  trihydroxy- 
amidobenzene hydrochloride  is  heated  with  excess  of  water  at  150 — 160° 
dui'ing  eight  hours.  The  operation  is  best  carried  out  in  an  autoclave, 
in  which  the  air  has  been  replaced  by  hydrogen.  The  phentetrol 
forms  colourless  crystals,  which  melt  in  a  vacuum  at  165°  (uncorr.). 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ethylic  acetate,  but  is  in- 
soluble in  benzene,  light  petroleum,  and  chloroform.  The  aqueous 
solution  gives  a  light  yellow  precipitate  with  lead  acetate,  and  a  red 
coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  With  concentrated  alkali,  the  phentetrol 
e'ives  a  dirtv  green  colour,  which  changes  to  a  violet-blue  on  dilution. 

J.  J.   S. 

Acetyl  Derivatives  of  Symmetrical  Triamidophenol.  By 
Karl  Oi:ttixgek  {Monatsh.,  1895,  16,  260— 265).— Bamberger 
(Abstr.,  188-i,  309)  states  that  when  dry  triamidophenol  hydrochloride 
is  heated  with  acetic  anhydride  and  .sodium  acetate,  a  triacetyl  deri- 
vative is  obtained.  The  author  finds  that  the  chief  product  of  the 
action  of  acetic  anhydride  on  the  hj'drochloride  is  a  hexacetyl  deri- 
A"ative,  together  with  smaller  quantities  of  the  tetra-  and  tri-aeetyl 
compounds. 

Hexacetyltnaviidojjlwnol,  OAc*C6Hi(XAc2)2*NHAc,  is  readily  solu- 
ble in  warm  water,  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  After  recrystallisa- 
tion from  alcohol,  it  forms  small,  glistening,  prismatic  crystals,  which 
melt  at  184  .  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  dilute  alkalis,  and  the  tri- 
acetyl compound  desci'ibed  by  Bamberger  is  formed. 

The  tetra- and  tri-acetyl  derivatives  are  best  separated  by  fractional 
crystallisation  from  water. 

Tnacetyltriamidophenol,  OH'C6H2*(NHAc)3,  forms  small,  coloiu-less 
crystals,  which  melt  at  279°  (uncorr.).  It  is  readily  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether  and  benzene.  It  di.ssolves  in 
dilute  alkalis,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  unaltered  by  acetic  acid. 
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Tetracetyltriamidoplienol,  OAc-C6Ho'(XHAc)3,  forms  very  minute, 
prismatic  crystals,  which  melt  at  ii55°  (uncorr.).  It  is  much  more 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  than  the  triacetyl  compound. 
It  dissolves  in  dilute  alkalis,  but  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  the 
triacetyl  derivative  of  melting  point  279°  is  thrown  down. 

J.  J.  S. 

Constitution  of  Isodiazo-hydrates.  By  Eugex  Bamberger 
{Ber.,  1895,  28,  1218—1222;  compare  this  vol.,  i,  274).— Evidence 
supporting^  the  author's  views  regarding  the  constitution  of  isodiazo- 
hydrates  {loc.  cit.)  is  afforded  by  the  observation  that  these  substances 
ai'e  formed  when  hydroxylamine  acts  on  nitroso-compounds  ;  they 
are,  therefore,  oximes  of  nitroso-compounds,  and  thus  differ  structur- 
ally from  the  normal  diazo-hydrates,  which  are  not  formed  in  this 
way.  Experimental  details  of  the  conversion  of  nitrosobenzene,  para- 
bromouitrosobenzene,  and  paranitrosotoluene  into  isodiazobenzene, 
parabromisodiazobenzene,  and  paraisodiazotoluene  respectively,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  original  paper. 

Parahromoplienyniydroxylaini7ie.  CeHjBr'NH-OII  [1  :  4],  crystallises 
in  silvery,  nacreous  plates,  and  melts  at  91 — 92^;  the  nitrosamine, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  melts  at  87°. 

Parahromonitrosohenzene,  C6H4Br'XO,  is  obtained  by  oxidising 
parabromophenylhydroxy^lamine  with  ferric  chloride  ;  it  crystallises 
in  colourless  needles,  and  melts  at  92 — 92'5°,  forming  a  grass-green 
liquid.  This  colour  also  characterises  the  solutions  of  the  compound, 
which  resembles  the  nitroso-compounds  already  described  in  regard 
to  odour  and  volatility. 

When  parabromonitrosobenzene  is  treated  with  hydroxylamine  and 
/3-naphthol,  it  yields  the  compound  obtained  from  parabromodiazo- 
benzene  and  /3-naphthol ;  it  crystallises  in  lustrous,  scax'let  needles, 
and  melts  at  172—173°.  M.  0.  F. 

Asymmetrical  Eihylic  Phenylhydrazidoacetate  and  its 
Conversion  into  Triazine  Derivatives.  By  Carl  D.  Harries 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  1223—1230  ;  compare  the  following  abstract).— 
"When  the  nitroso-derivative  of  ethylic  phenylamidoacetate  is  reduced, 
ethylic  phenylhydrazidoacetate  is  formed  ;  it  differs  completely  from 
the  isomeric  substance  obtained  by  Reissei't  and  Kayser  from  ethylic 
chloracetate  and  phenylhydrazine,  and  as,  from  its  mode  of  formation, 
the  new  coinpound  is  undoubtedly  asymmetrical  in  structure,  it  follows 
that  the  isomeride  must  be  regarded  as  the  symmetrical  compound, 
XHPh-NH-CH.-COOEt. 

Ethylic  nitrosophenylamidoacetate,  NO-NPh-CHa'COOEt,  is  a 
viscous,  reddish-yellow  oil,  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
ethylic  phenylamidoacetate ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alkalis  and 
gives  Liebermann's  reaction. 

Asymmetrical  ethylic  phenylhydrazidoacetate ,  NHo-NPh-CHa'COOEt, 
is  obtnined  by  i-educing  tbe  alcoholic  solution  of  the  foregoing  com- 
pound with  zinc  dust  and  glacial  acetic  acid  ;  it  is  a  slightly  coloured 
oil,  which  boils  at  157 — 161°,  under  a  pressure  of  7  mm.  It  reduces 
platinum  tetrachloride  and  silver  nitrate  in  the  cold,  and  Fehling's 
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solution  when  gently  heated.  The  hydrochloride  crystallises  in  long 
Avhite  needles  ;  it  melts  and  decomposes  at  195 — 196°.  The  nitrate 
melts  at  143—144°,  and  the  sulphate  ci^stallises  in  leaflets. 

Asyminetrical  phenylhydrazidoacetic  acid  is  easily  prepared  from  the 
ethylic  salt ;  it  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  lusti'ous,  white,  six- 
sided  tablets,  and  melts  at  167°  with  evolution  of  gas.  It  reduces 
Fehlino-'s  solution,  and  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  with  development  of  a 
red  coloration ;  the  hydrochloride  crystallises  in  long  needles. 

Diethylic  diphenyltetrazonediacetate,  ]Sro(NPh-CHo-COOEt)2,  is  ob- 
tained by  the  oxidation  of  asymmetrical  phenylhydrazidoacetate  with 
mercuric  oxide ;  it  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles,  and  melts  at 
117°.  It  is  indifferent  towards  Fehling's  solution  and  is  decomposed 
by  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  gas  being  evolved. 

Ethylic  henzylideiiephenylhydrazidoacetate, 

CHPh:N-NPh-CH2-C00Et, 

is  obtained  from  ethylic  phenylhydrazidoacetate  and  benzaldehyde ; 
it  crystallises  from  ether  in  white,  six-sided  plates,  sinters  at  70°, 
and  melts  at  73 — 74°. 

The  compound,  NHPh-CS-NH-NPh-CH^-COOEt,  is  obtained  from 
ethylic  phenylhydrazidoacetate  and  phenylthiocai'bi'mide ;  it  crystal- 
lises from  amylic  alcohol  in  short  prisms,  and  melts  at  155 — 156°. 

When  ethylic  phenylhydrazidoacetate  is  heated  with  formamide 
(1  mol.)  for  four  hours  at  130°,  it  is  converted  into  hydroxyphenyldi- 

hydrotriazine,'S'Ph.<^-^  J: : n^^",    which  crystallises  in  lustrous, 

yellowish- green  plates,  and  decomposes  at  203 — 204°  ;  it  dissolves  in 
alkalis,  and  is  decomposed  when  boiled  for  a  considerable  time  with 
aqueous  potash.  The  compound  is  indifferent  towards  Fehling's 
solution,  and  is  soluble  in  concentrated  nitric  acid  with  development 
of  a  brownish-red  coloration. 

MethylphenyltetrahydroJcetotriazine,  NPh<-j^_ipTT>N]\le,  is  ob- 
tained by  methylating  the  foregoing  compound,  or  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  methylformamide  and  ethylic  phenylhydrazidoacetate  for 
four  hours  at  135°.  It  crystallises  in  lustrous,  white  leaflets  and 
melts  at  179—180°. 

Uiphenyltetrahydroketotriazine,       NPh<^-j^_^p-rT]>NPh     (compare 

Abstr.,  1894,  i,  57)  is  formed  when  formanilide  and  ethylic  phenyl- 
hydrazidoacetate in  molecular  proportion  are  heated  with  alcohol  at 
150 — 160° ;  it  crystallises  in  long,  slender,  needles,  and  melts  at 
204 — 205°,  It  closely  resembles  Widman's  compound  (loc.  cit.),  with 
which  it  is  isomeric.  M.  0.  F. 

Action  of  Ethylic  Chloracetate  on  Phenylhydrazine.  By 
Arnold  Rkissert  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1230 — 1234;  compare  Heissert  and 
Kayser,  Abstr.,  1891,  1054). — The  wide  difference  in  properties  ex- 
hibited by  asymmetrical  ethylic  phenylhydrazidoacetate  (preceding  ab- 
stract) and  the  product  obtained  from  ethylic  chloracetate  and  phenyl- 
hydrazine,  has  led  the  author  to  reinvestigate  this   substance,  and  it 
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is  now  found  tliat  symmetrical  ethylic  phenylhydrazidoaeetate  is 
the  product  of  the  reaction  ;  a  cei'tain  amount  of  the  hydrazone  of 
ethylic  glyoxylate  is  also  formed,  arising  from  oxidation  of  the  chief 
product. 

The  phenylhydrazone  of  ethylic  glyoxylate,  NHPh-ISTiCH-COOEt, 
crystallises  in  white  needles,  and  melts  at  129°  ;  it  is  feebly  basic, 
and  is  oxidised  when  heated  for  a  considerable  time  with  Fehling's 
solution.  It  is  readily  hydrolysed  with  aqueous  soda,  yielding  the 
phenylhydrazone  of  glyoxyiic  acid,  Avhich  separates  from  ethylic  acetate 
in  yellowish  crystals  and  melts  at  138°. 

Symmetrical  phenylhydrazidoacetic  acid  has  been  described  by 
Elbers  (Abstr.,  1885,  535).  The  ethylic  salt,  NHPh-NH-CH^-COOEt, 
is  a  yellow  oil  which  solidifies  at  a  low  temperature  and  reduces 
Fehling's  solution ;  the  hydrochloride  crystallises  in  snow-white 
needles  and  melts  at  190—191°.  M.   O.  F. 

Benzyl  Ethers  of  Oximes.  By  Alfred  Werxer  and  Hans  Buss 
(£e)-.,  1895,  28,  1278— 1280).— When  the  a-benzyl  ether  of  benzal- 
doxime  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  only  a  very  small  amount 
of  a-benzylhydroxylamine  is  produced.  The  chief  product  of  the 
reaction  is  a  solid  substance,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  slender 
needles,  melts  at  29°,  and  is  probably  a  benzyl-ether  of  benzaldoxime, 
CHPh:N-0'CH2Ph. 

When    acetoxime   is    treated    in    alcoholic    solution    with    sodium 

ethoxide  and  benzylic  chloride,  the  nitrogen  ether,  CMe2<^  i   ^„.  ^,  ? 

(Beckmann,  Abstr.,  1889,  607),  is  formed  in  addition  to  the  oxygen- 
ether  which  is  the  chief  product.  This  substance  is  also  formed 
when  acetoxime  is  converted  into  the  benzyl  derivative  by  the 
method  of  Japp  and  Klingemann  (Beckmann,  Abstr.,  1889,  607). 

A.  H. 
Modification  of  the  Baumann-Schotten  Method.  By  Albert 
Deninger  Ber.,  1895,  28,  1322). — The  substance  is  dissolved 
in  pyridine,  the  acid  chloride  slowly  added,  and  the  whole  then 
poured  into  water.  In  this  way  diphenylthiocarhamide  yielded  a 
yellowish  monacetyl  and  a  yellow  diheiizoyl  derivative  ;  these  melt 
respectively  at  91°  and  160-5°.  '  C.  F.  B. 

Benzylic  Chloride  as  a  Desulphurising  Agent.  Derivatives 
of  Cyanamide.  By  Emil  Frdjim  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1302—1308).— 
Benzylic  chloride  in  j^resence  of  alkali  very  readily  fields  substituted 
benzylic  derivatives  with  sulphur  compounds,  such  as  the  keturet  of 

phenyldithiobiuret,     NPh:C(8H)-N<^^^>N",    (Abstr.,     1893,    i, 

575).  When,  however,  phenyldithiobiuret  itself  is  treated  with 
benzylic  chloride  and  an  alkali,  a  further  action  goes  on,  phenyl--^- 
benzylcyanothiocarbamide,  !NPh!C(SC7H;)*NH'C:N,  which  melts  at 
190°,  being  formed,  along  with  benzylic  sulphide.  It  is  probable 
that  in  this  reaction  sodium  sulphide  is  first  produced  and  then  reacts 
with  the  benzylic  chloride,  the  sulphur  being  removed  from  the  solu- 
tion in  the  form  of  insoluble  benzylic  sulphide.      The  phenylbenzyl- 
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cyanothiocarbamide  wlieu  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  aniline 
and  henzylic  thioallophauate,  which  melts  at  179 — 180°.  The  latter  is 
decomposed  by  ammonia  with  foi^mation  of  benzylic  hydrosulphide 
and  biuret. 

A  similar  reaction  occurs  when  phenylthiocarbamide  is  treated 
with  alcoholic  soda  and  benzylic  chloride,  the  whole  of  the  sulphur 
being  removed  in  the  form  of  benzylic  sulphide  and  phenylcyanamide 
formed.  BenzoylphenyJcyanamide  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles 
aud  melts  at  118°.  Uiphenylthiocarbamide  is  desulphurised  in  the 
same  manner,  but  the  insoluble  carbodiphenylimide  which  is  first 
formed  readily  takes  up  the  elements  of  water  forming  diphenyl- 
carbamide. 

Methylphenyldithio-c-raethvlalduret  (this  vol.,  i,  418),  which  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  acetaldehyde  on  methylphenyldithiobiuret, 
also  undergoes  partial  desulphurisation  in  the  presence  of  alcoholic 
soda  and  benzylic  chloride,  methylplieiujlcyanothiucarhamide, 

:XMePh-CS-NH-C:N', 

being  produced.  This  substance  crystallises  in  needles,  melts  at  210°, 
and  is  insoluble  in  alkalis.  A.  H. 

Constitution  of  the  Safranines.  By  Rudolf  Xietzki  {Ber., 
1895,  28,  1354 — 1357). — The  conclusion  that  the  safranines  have  a 
symmetrical  constitution  which  has  been  arrived  at  by  Jaubert  (this 
vol.,  i,  278)  is  not  justified,  because  a  substance  of  asymmetrical  for- 
mula might  just  as  easily  be  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  the  mixture 
of  metamidodiphenylaraines  with  paradiamines.  In  order  to  decide 
the  question,  the  author  attempted  to  prepare  a  safranine  by  oxidising 
a  mixture  of  diamidodurene,  the  constitution  of  which  only  admits  of 
the  formation  of  an  asymmetric  derivative,  with  metamidoditoyl- 
amine.  A  colouring  matter  is  formed  by  the  reaction  which,  hov\-- 
ever,  is  not  a  true  safranine  but  a  safraninone  and  has  the  formula, 


^^<Sh:s;(xh.)>^-c«^^^^o 

[NH:Me:X  =  l:4:6;  XH  :  XH, :  Me  :  N  =  1  :  3  :  4  :  6  ;  X  :  0  =  1  :  4]. 
The  nitrate,  which  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  has  the  formula, 
C24H03X3O,  HXO3  +  ^H-0.  The  existence  of  an  asymmetrical  com- 
pound so  closely  related  to  the  safranines  renders  it  at  least  possible 
that  the  compounds  of  the  latter  class  may  also  have  the  asymmetrical 
constitution.  The  nature  of  the  colouring  matter  obtained  is  being 
further  investigated.  The  author  has  found  that  the  compound  pre- 
pared from  dimethylparaphenylenediamine  and  aniline  is  different 
from  that  obtained  from  paraphenylenedianiiue  and  dimethylaniline. 
The  latter  product,  however,  appears  to  be  a  monomethylsafranine, 
although  prepared  by  the  aid  of  pure  dimethylaniline. 

The  i-eactiou  is  therefore  being  again  examined.  A.  H. 

Thicphosphazo-compounds.  By  C.  A.  August  Michaeli.s  and 
W.  Karsten  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1237— 1246).— The  action  of  phos- 
phorus thiochloride  on  aromatic  hydrochlorides  is  different  to  that  of 
phosphorus  oxychloride  ;  compounds  of  the  general  formula  RXiPSCl 
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are  formed  corresponding  with  pliospliazobenzene  chloride,  PhiS'!PCl, 
prepared  from  phosphorus  trichloride  and  aniline  hydrochloride ; 
no  derivatives  similar  to  the  ?i-oxychlorophosphines  could  be  isolated. 

ThiopJiosphazobenzene  chloride,  NPhiPSCl,  prepared  by  the  pro- 
longed heating  of  aniline  hydrochloride  and  phosphorus  thiochlor- 
ide,  is  deposited  in  large,  colourless,  monoclinic  crystals  contain- 
ing i  mol.  benzene ;  when  dry  it  melts  at  149^,  boils  at  '280 — 290° 
(80  mm.),  and  is  stable  towards  water,  alkalis,  and  acids.  By  heat- 
ing with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at  150°,  it  is  resolved  into 
aniline  hydrochloride,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  phosphoric  acid.  The 
ef/ioxz/-derivative,  XPhiPS-OEt,  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium 
ethoxide  on  the  preceding  compound,  is  deposited  in  colourless 
crystals,  melts  at  206°,  and  is  extremely  stable.  The  aniUde^ 
NPhiPS-NHPh,  is  obtained  by  heating  phosphoi-us  thiochloride 
(2  mols.)  and  aniline  hydrocliloride  (1  mol.)  at  130 — 140°,  and  also- 
by  the  action  of  aniline  on  the  above  chloride ;  it  crystallises  in 
slender,  colourless  needles,  melts  at  226 — 227°,  and  is  decomposed  by 
prolonged  boiling  with  soda. 

Thiophospluizoparachlorohevzene  chloride,  CeHiCl'lS'IPSCl,  prepared  in 
a  similar  manner  to  the  benzene-derivative,  is  deposited  in  colourless,, 
compact,  monoclinic  crystals,  melts  at  188°,  boils  at  230°  (16  mm.), 
and  is  extremel^^  stable.  The  ef/ioa.';/-derivative,  CeH^Cl-N'.PS-OEt,  is 
deposited  from  alcohol  in  large,  colourless,  well  developed,  monoclinic 
crystals,  melts  at  91°,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  dilute  soda. 

Thioplwspliazo-ortliotolnene  chloride,  CgHiMe-NiPSCl,  obtained  from 
orthotoluidine  hydi^ochloride  and  phosphorus  thiochloride,  is  deposited 
from  dilute  benzene  solutions  in  slender,  transparent  needles  ;  from 
concentrated  solution,  in  well  developed,  transparent,  monoclinic 
crystals  ;  it  melts  at  260°,  boils  at  290°  (28  mm.),  and  is  not  decom- 
posed by  boiling  alkalis  or  acids  ;  it  is  resolved  into  toluidine  hj-dro- 
chloride,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  phosphoric  acid,  when  heated  at  150° 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  yield  is  65  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical.  The  efAo,r!/-derivative,  CsHiMe-NiPS-OEt,  crystallises  in 
slender,  colourless,  stellate  needles  melting  at  176°.  The  phenoxy- 
derivative,  CoHjMe-NiPS-OPh,  is  colourless,  crystalline,  melts  at  236°, 
and  is  not  decomposed  by  heating  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalis.  The 
paratolyloAni-dv\-\vs.ii\e,  C6H4Me-X:PS-OC7H7,  is  crystallii^e,  and  melts 
at  247°.  The  piperidide,  C6H4Me-X:PS-NC5Hio,  prepared  from  piperi- 
dine  and  the  chloride,  is  colourless,  pulverulent,  melts  at  236°,  and  is 
decomposed  by  soda,  but  not  by  dilute  acids.  The  unilide, 
CfiHiMe-NIPS-NHPh,  melts  at  162",  is  colourless  and  pulverulent. 
The  orthotoluidide  resembles  the  anilide,  and  melts  at  258°. 

Thiophosphazoparatoluene  chloride  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  ortho-compound  (see  above)  which  it  resembles  ;  it  crystallises 
in  small,  flat,  monoclinic  prisms,  melts  at  170°,  and  decomposes  when 
distilled,  even  under  reduced  pressure.  The  e/'/ioa'^-derivative  is 
deposited  in  colourless,  feathery  crystals,  and  melts  at  176°.  The 
paratoluidide  is  yellow,  pulverulent,  and  melts  at  182°.  The  piperi~ 
dide  crystallises  from  benzene,  and  melts  at  275^. 

Thiophosphazotriniethylboizene  chloride,  CsHoMegNiPSCl  [Mcg  = 
1:2:4],   prepared  from   pseudocumidine   hydrochloride    and    phos- 
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plaorus  thiochloride,  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  melts  at  257°, 
and  decomposes  when  distilled.  The  et]toxi/-deriYatiye  is  deposited 
in  slender  needles  melting  at  201°. 

The  molecular  weights  of  the  preceding  compounds  could  not  be 
determined  on  account  of  their  sparing  solubility  at  low  tempera- 
tures ;  it  is  possible,  therefore,  that  they  are  greater  than  the  above 
formulfe  indicate ;  in  this  case  the  latter  would  need  revision,  and  the 
benzene    chloride,    for  example,   migbt   perhaps    have   the    foi-mula 

^^^^'^P(SCl)'^^  -^  •  J.  B.  T. 

Addition  of  Hydrocyanic  acid  to  Benzaldehyde.  By  Carl 
Glijcksjiaxx  (Chem.  Centr.,  1894,  ii,  663  ;  from  Pharm.Post,  27,  389). 
— In  very  dilute  solution,  hydrocyanic  acid  acts  on  benzaldehyde  only 
to  a  very  slight  extent,  and  very  slowly.  C.  F.  B. 

Piperic  Aldehyde.  By  Max  Scholtz  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1368— 
im9).—Piperic  aldehyde,  CHoO.iCeHs'CHiCH-CHICH-CHO,  is  formed 
wlien  piperonylacraldehyde  is  treated  Avith  aldehyde  in  alkaline 
alcoholic  solution.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  red  plates  melting 
at  89 — 90°,  and,  like  piperic  acid,  gives  a  blood-red  coloration  with 
sulphuric  acid.  The  phenylhydrazone  crystallises  from  acetic  acid  in 
red  needles,  and  melts  ax  190—192°.  A.  H. 

Action  of  Chloracetone  on  Sodium  Phenoxide  and  Sjmthesis 
of  Cumarone  Derivatives.  By  Rich.  SxoERiiER  {Ber.,  1895,  28, 
1253—1254). — Phenoxyacetcme.  OPh'CHo-COMe,  is  prepared  by  the  in- 
teraction of  sodium  phenoxide  and  chloracetone  in  anhydrous,  phenolic 
solution.  After  purification  by  means  of  its  crystalline  hydrogen 
sodiiim  stdphite,  it  boils  at  229 — 230°  (uncorr.),  has  a  pleasing  smell, 
and  is  a  colourless  oil.  The phemjlhydrazoiie  crystallises  in  colourless 
plates  with  a  blue  fluorescence,  and  quickly  decomposes  in  air.  The 
oxime  is  oily.  Methylcoumarone  is  formed  by  the  action  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  on  phenoxj-acetone  at  low  temperatures.  Para- 
tolyloxyacetone,  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  phenoxy-deriva- 
tive,  is  liquid,  and  boils  at  about  240°.  ji-Na^jhthoxyacetone  melts  at 
85°,  and  yields  a  comparatively  stable  phenylhydrazone  which  melts  at 
154°.  J.  B.  T. 

Products  of  the  Reduction  of  Oxalyldiacetophenone.  By  Paul 
F.  Schmidt  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1206— 1212).— Details  of  an  improved 
method  for  the  preparation  of  oxalyldiacetophenone  (Brorame  and 
Claisen,  Abstr.,  1888,  691)  are  given,  by  which  the  yield  of  this  sub- 
stance is  raised  from  30  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.;  reduction  is  effected 
by  suspending  the  finely-divided  substance  in  benzene  or  ether  to 
which  20  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added,  and  agitating 
the  liquid  during  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  zinc  dust  until 
the  ketone  is  completely  dissolved.  In  this  way  a  compound  is 
formed  which  melts  at  79^,  and  has  the  formula  CisHjeOi ;  on  elimina- 
tion of  IHjO,  two  isomeric  substances  are  obtained  which  melt  re.spec- 
tivelj  at  172 — 173°  and  142°.     The  latter,  on  reduction,  takes  up  two 
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atoms  of  hydrogen,  IHoO  beiuii,- eliminated,  and  the  product,  Ci8Hu02, 
melts  at  119— 120^ 

The  compound,  C13H16O4,  which  melts  at  79°,  is  produced  by  the 
addition  of  2  atoms  of  hydropfen  to  oxalyldiacetophenone,  which  has 
the  constitution  COPh-CHs-CO'CO-CH.-COPh  ;  it  is  an  unstable  sub- 
stance, and  the  yield  obtained  by  the  method  indicated  is  not  large. 
The  alcoholic  solution  develops  an  intense,  dark  red  coloration  with, 
ferric  chloride,  whilst  cupric  acetate  gives  rise  to  a  copper  saU,- 
(CigHisOACu,  which  crystallises  in  slendei%  pale  green  needles  and 
melts  at  187° ;  the  copper  salt  of  oxalyldiacetophenone,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  greenish-yellow,  amorphous  substance,  which  has  the  com- 
position CigHnOiCu,  and  does  not  melt  below  220°. 

The  dioxime  anhydride,  CigHisNoOa,  crystallises  in  slender,  white 
needles  and  melts  at  157 — 158°. 

On  decomposing  the  copper  salt  of  the  foregoing  compound  (m.  p. 
79°)  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or  on  treating  the  substance 
itself  with  warm  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  compound,  Gx^JluOii, 
is  formed  ;  this  melts  at  142°,  and  the  oxivie  crystallises  in  white  needles 
which  melt  and  decompose  at  185°.  N^o  coloration  is  developed  with 
ferric  chloride,  and  the  substance  does  not  form  a  copper  salt;  oxida- 
tion with  nitric  acid  gives  rise  to  benzoic  acid.  The  isomeride  is 
obtained  by  treating  the  original  compound,  CigHigOi,  with  a  large 
volume  of  boiling  water ;  it  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  prisms 
and  melts  at  172 — 173°,  whilst  the  oxime  melts  at  179 — 1SU°.  It 
does  not  give  rise  to  a  copper  salt,  and  no  coloration  is  developed 
with  feiric  chloride. 

Of  these  two  isomerides,  the  one  melting  at  142°  yields  on  reduc- 
tion with  hydriodic  acid  the  compound  CigHuOa,  which  crystallises 
from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  prisms  and  melts  at  119 — 120°.  It  is 
indifferent  towards  cupric  acetate  and  ferine  chloride,  and  yields 
benzoic  acid  on  oxidation  with  nitric  acid;  the  oxime  melts  and 
decomposes  at  192°. 

When  a  solution  of  oxalyldiacetophenone  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is 
toiled  with  hydriodic  acid,  a  compound,  CigHjsOs,  is  obtained  which 
crystallises  in  colourless  prisms  and  melts  at  114 — 115°;  it  develops 
a  dark  red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  The  dioxime  anhijdride, 
CigHieNjOo,  melts  at  132°.  The  <ii&ro??zo-derivative  is  obtained  by 
treating  the  substance  dissolved  in  carbon  bisulphide  with  bromine,, 
which  is  immediately  decolorised ;  it  ci'ystallises  from  alcohol  in 
yellowish  prisms  which  melt  and  decompose  at  127°.  In  its  unsatu- 
rated character  the  compound  melting  at  114—115°  differs  from  the 
foregoing  substances,  which  do  not  form  additive  conapounds  with 
halogens  ;  it  resembles  them,  however,  in  its  behaviour  towards  nitric 
acid,  which  gives  rise  to  benzoic  acid.  From  consideration  of  its 
properties,  the  formula  OH-CHPh-CH,-CO-CO-CH:CHPh  appears 
to  express  its  constitution.  M.  O.  P. 

Action  of  Amidobenzoic  acid  on  Quinone.  By  Jules  Yille 
and  Charles  Astre  (Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120,  684— 685).— When 
alcoholic  solutions  of  orthoamidobenzoic  acid  and  quinone  are  mixed, 
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a  purple-red  liquid  is  obtained,  whicli  after  some  time  deposits  a  red- 
iDrown,  crystalline  precipitate  of  the  compound 

C6HoO..(NH-C6HrCOOH)2, 

analogous  to  the  products  obtained  under  like  conditions  from  pri- 
mary amines  of  simple  function.  The  two  ]S"H'C6H4*COOH  groups 
are  substituted  for  H,,  and  quinol  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  The 
qtiLnone-his-orthoamidohenzoic  acid  is  feebly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  the  other  ordinary  solvents.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric 
acid,  and  forms  a  blood-red  solution,  from  which  it  separates  un- 
changed on  addition  of  water.  It  is  a  feeble  acid,  and  decomposes 
carbonates  and  dissolves  readily  in  alkalis,  but  is  partially  precipi- 
tated from  the  latter  solutions  by  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride. 
When  heated,  it  becomes  pasty  at  about  325^,  but  decomposes  with- 
out melting,  aniline  and  benzoic  acid  being  amongst  the  products  of 
■decomposition. 

If  hot  solutions  of  quinone  and  orthoamidobenzoic  acid  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  ai'e  mixed,  the  liquid  has  an  intense  red-brown  colour, 
and  a  crystalline  precipitate  separates  almost  immediately.  The 
mixture  is  heated  on  a  water  bath  for  about  12  hours,  and  the  precipi- 
tate is  filtered  off  and  washed  with  acetic  acid.  The  insoluble  pro- 
duct is  identical  with  that  obtained  in  alcoholic  solutions.  The  acid 
mother  liquor,  when  concentrated,  yields  the  compound 

COOH-C6Hi-N:C6H20(:N'H-C6H4-COOH)2 

as  a  black  compound,  which  melts  at  about  145^,  and  dissolves  readily 
in  alcohol.  It  is  analogous  to  the  compounds  obtained  by  Zincke 
and  Hebebrand  from  simple  amines,  and  hence  it  follows  that  ortho- 
amidobenzoic acid  behaves  towards  quinone  in  the  same  way  as 
simple  amines,  whilst  the  quinone  has  some  properties  in  comm.on 
with  the  diketones.  C.  H.  B. 

Etherification  of  Aromatic  acids.  By  Victok  Meyer  {Ber., 
1895,  28,  12o4— 1270;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  243,  463,  and  this 
vol.,  i,  93,  2-28).— Dibromobenzoic  acid  [COOH  :  Br,  =  1  :  2  :  t>] 
melts  at  146'5°,  not  at  137°  as  previously  stated.  Some  acids, 
although  apparently  pure,  give  small  quantities  of  ethereal  salts 
when  tieatfd  in  alcoholic  solution  with  hydrogen  chloride,  but  when 
the  operation  is  repeated  no  salt  is  produced  ;  a  specimen  of  mesity- 
lenecarhoxylic  acid  gave  at  0°,  each  time,  3'6  per  cent,  of  ethereal 
salt ;  another  specimen,  after  being  etherified  once,  yielded  practically 
none,  in  other  respects  the  acids  were  identical ;  the  nature  of  the 
impurity  in  the  former  specimen  has  not  been  determined.  Thymotic 
acid,  HO-aHiMePr-COOH  [COOH  :  OH  :  Pr  :  Me  =  1  :  2  :  3  :  6], 
Tphenvlhvdroxybenzoic  acid  [COOH  :  Ph  :  OH  =  1:2:6],  and  naph- 
tholcarboxylic  acid  [COOH  :  OH  =  1:2],  give  no  methylic  salt  by 
the  action  of  methylic  alcohol  and  hydrogen  chloride,  but  the  iso- 
meric naphtholcaiboxylic  acid  [COOH  :  OH  =  2:3]  behaves  like 
benzoic  acid.  These  facts  show  that  diorthosubstituted  acids  are 
not  etheritied  at  low  temperatures  when  one  of  the  substituting 
grou])S  is  hydroxyL 
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In  explanation  of  his  results,  the  author  has  previously  advanced  a 
stereochemical  hypothesis,  from  which  the  followiug  deductions  may 
be  drawn : — 

1.  Symmetrical  tri substituted  carboxylic  acids  should  not  be  etheri- 
fied,  but  those  in  which  the  carboxyl  group  is  linked  by  one  or  more 
carbon  atoms  to  the  benzene  nucleus  should  readily  yield  ethereal 
salts.  This  has  been  already  shown  to  be  correct  in  the  case  of  mesityl- 
acetic  acid  and  mesitylglyoxylic  acid ;  mesitylpropionic  acid  could 
not  be  prepared  bv  means  of  Perkin's  reaction.  TrihromamidopJienyl- 
propionic  add,  NH^-CeHBr^-CHo-CHo-COOH  [CH^  :  NH^  =  1:3; 
Br3  =  2  :  4  :  6],  is  prepared  from  metanitrocinnamic  acid ;  it  crystal- 
lises in  lustrous  plates,  melts  at  188°,  and  yields  988  per  cent,  of 
methylic  salt.  Trihromophenylp-opionic  acid,  CeHaBrs'CHs'CHa'COOH 
[CH2  :  Brg  =  1:2:4:6],  obtained  from  the  preceding  compound, 
crystallises  in  slender  needles,  melts  at  150°,  and  yields  about  89  jier 
cent,  of  methylic  (?)  salt,  which  also  ci'ystallises  in  needles  melting  at 
78°.  Trimethyl-fi-henzoylpropionic  acid,  CeHoMea'CO'CHo-CHo-COOH 
[CO  :  Mcs  =  1  :  2  :  4  :  6],  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  aluminium 
chloride  on  mesitylene  and  succinic  anhydride  in  carbon  bisulphide 
solution ;  it  crystallises  in  needles,  melts  at  109°,  and  yields  about 
89  per  cent,  of  ethereal  salt.  By  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  the 
compound  is  resolved  into  mesitylene  and  succinic  acid. 

2.  Etherification  should  be  diversely  influenced  by  substituting 
groups  or  elements  of  different  relative  mass.  In  order  to  test  this  de- 
duction, the  acids,  in  boiling  methylic  alcoholic  solution,  were  treated 
^vith  hydrogen  chloride  during  five  hours.  Symmetrical  trichloro-,  tri- 
bromo-,  and  trinitro-benzoic  acids  and  2  :  6-dibromobenzoic  acid  were 
not  etheritied  ;  thymotic  acid,  2  :  6-hydroxyphenyl benzoic  acid,  and 
ruesitylenecarboxylic  acid  gave  23o,  76'5,  and  64"5  per  cent,  of 
methylic  salt  respectively.  Tetrachlororthamidobenzoic  acid  gives 
22  per  cent,  of  methylic  salt  when  heated,  but  none  at  0°.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  those  radicles  which  prevent  etherification  at  high 
temperatures  have  a  much  greater  relative  ruass  than  those  which 
only  hinder  it  at  low  temperatures,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
methylic  group  and  its  normal  homologues  will  produce  almost  iden- 
tical effects,  since  the  action  is  chiefly  due  to  that  carbon  atom  which 
is  directly  linked  to  the  benzene  nucleus. 

3.  According  to  theory,  those  ethereal  salts  which  are  formed  ^\it\ 
greatest  difiiculty  should  be  hydrolysed  least  readilj*.  The  acids 
examined  were  treated  in  alcoholic  solution  with  soda,  during  two 
hours  at  12°.  2  :  1-Chloronaphthalenecarboxylic  acid  gave  no  acid, 
the  isomeric  acid  [COOH  :  CI  —  3  :  2]  gave  about  71  per  cent. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  with  the  cori'esponding  hydroxy-acids. 

The  velocity  of  etherification  of  a  number  of  isomeric  substituted 
benzoic  acids  has  also  been  determined.  The  acid  (1  gram),  dissolved 
in  ethylic  alcohol  (10  c.c),  was  mixed  with  saturated  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  hydrogen  chloride  (90  c.c),  and  treated  during  five  hours 
with  a  slow  current  of  hydrogen  chloride,  the  temperature  being 
maintained  at  about  20°  ;  the  quantity  of  ethylic  salt  and  of  unaltered 
acid  were  both  determined.  Figures  given  show  the  percentage  of 
acid  etherified.       Toluic  acids:   ortho-,  26;    meta-,   59;  para-,  4i"8. 
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Bromobenzoic  acids:  orfcho-,  305;  meta-,  G96.  Nitrobenzoic  acids: 
ortho-,  83;  meta,  69"9.  The  ortho-acids  are  therefore  much  more 
difficult  to  etherif  J  than  the  isomeric  compounds ;  this  is  in  accord- 
ance with  determinations  of  the  velocity  of  hydrolysis  of  the  two 
ethylic  broraobenzoates,  under  similar  conditions ;  69  per  cent,  of  the 
ortho-  and  89  per  cent,  of  the  meta-salt  is  decomposed. 

Tricarballylic  acid  and  hemimellitic  acid  are  comparable  in  consti- 
tution;  at  0°,  the  former  yields  a  tx^i-,  the  latter  a  di-,  ethei'eal  salt, 
indicating  that  in  the  first  compound  the  open  chain  permits  the 
middle  carboxylic  group  to  rotate,  whilst  in  the  second,  the  closed 
chain  prevents  this.  J.  B.   T. 

Condensation  Products  of  Piperonylacraldehyde  and  Syn- 
thetical Piperine  Derivatives.  By  Max  Scholtz  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 
1187 — 1197;  compare  this  vol.,  i,  42). — x-2Iethylpiperic  acid, 

CH^iOs'.CeHs-CHiCH-CHICMe-COOH, 

is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  piperonylacraldehyde  with  sodium 
propionate  and  propionic  anhydride  for  six  hours.  It  melts  at 
208 — 209°,  and  sublimes  above  this  temperature.  The  acid  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetone,  and  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid, 
from  which  it  separates  in  slender  needles ;  it  dissolves  sparingly  in 
benzene,  and  is  insoluble  in  light  petroleum  and  carbon  bisulphide 
A  deep  red  coloration  is  developed  on  dissolving  the  substance  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  sodium  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
and  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  barium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper  salts  are  crystalline,  and  scarcely  soluble  in 
water ;  the  silver  salt  is  amorphous. 

a.-Ethylpiperic  acid  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellow  needles  and 
melts  at  179°,  subliming  when  heated  above  this  temperature.  Its 
salts  resemble  those  of  methylpiperic  acid. 

a-Isopropi/lpiperic  acid  blackens,  but  does  not  melt,  at  240°.  Its 
salts  are  similar  to  those  of  the  foregoing  acids,  Avhose  behaviour 
towards  solvents  it  resembles  also. 

a,.Phenylpiperic  acid  ci-ystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  needles, 
and  melts  at  208 — 209°.  The  potassiiim  and  sodium  salts  dissolve 
readily  in  alcohol ;  the  magnesium  salt  is  amorphous. 

Piperonylenemalonic  acid,*  CHolOi'.CeHs-CHiCH-CHlCfCOOH),.,  is 
prepared  by  treating  piperonylacraldehyde  with  acetic  anhydride  and 
sodium  malonate,  carbonic  anhydride  being  eliminated ;  if  glacial 
acetic  acid  is  employed  in  place  of  the  anhydride,  no  evolution  of  gas 
occurs.  The  substance  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small,  brick-red 
needles,  and  melts  at  205 — 206°.  The  calcium  salt  crystallises  in 
microscopic  needles,  and  the  silver  salt  is  amorphous.  On  heating 
the  acid  above  its  melting  point,  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved  and 
piperic  acid  is  formed.  When  reduced  with  sodium  amalgam,  it 
yields  dihydropiperonylenemalonic  acid, 

CHjiOilCsHs-CH^-CHiCH-CHCCOOH),, 

*  The  author  gives  the  name  "  piperonjlene  "  to  the  group 
CHalO/.CeHa-CH'.CH-CH. 
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which  melts  and  loses  carbonic  anhydride  at  121°.  The  diethylic  salt 
of  piperonyl  enema  Ionic  acid  is  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  from 
piperonylacraldehyde  and  ethylic  malonate ;  it  crystallises  in  golden- 
yellow  leaflets,  and  melts  at  106 — 107°. 

Piperonylenepyruvic  acid,  CH^IOiCsHa-CHiCH-CHiCH-CO-COOH, 
separates  from  hot  water  in  small,  reddish-yellow  needles,  which  are 
brick-red  when  dry ;  it  sinters  at  150°,  and  melts  at  165 — 167°.  It 
dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  more  readily,  however,  in  alcohol 
and  hot  water ;  it  diifers  from  the  foregoing  compounds  in  its 
behaviour  towards  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  this  reagent  giving 
rise  to  a  violet  coloration. 

Piperonylv{mjlketorarbo.TyUr  acid,  CH.JO^CeHs-CHICH-CO-COOH, 
is  obtained  on  heating  piperonal  with  a  mixture  of  pyruvic  and  acetic 
acids;  it  separates  from  hot  water  in  the  form  of  a  yellow,  micro- 
crystalline  precipitate.  It  sinters  at  140°,  and  melts  at  148 — 150° ; 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  develops  a  blood-red  coloration.  The 
phenylhydrazone  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  dark  red  needles,  and 
melts  at  155°. 

Piperonyleneacetone,  CH2:0.,:C6H3-CH:CH-CH:CH-COMe,  is  formed 
on  adding  a  few  drops  of  aqueous  alkali  to  a  solution  of  piperonyl- 
acraldehyde in  acetone ;  it  crystalh'ses  in  needles,  and  melts  at  89°. 
The  phenylhydrazone  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellowish-brown 
needles,  and  melts  afc  141°. 

Bipiperonyleneacetone,  (CH2;02!C6H3-CH!CH-CH!CH)2CO, is  obtained 
by  condensing  the  foregoing  compound  with  a  further  molecular  pro- 
portion of  piperonylacraldehyde.  It  crystallises  from  hot  glacial 
acetic  acid  in  red,  stellate  needles,  and  is  orange-red  when  dry  ;  it 
melts  at  198 — 199°,  and  develops  a  violet  coloration  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  The  plienylliydrazone  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  58 — 60°. 

Piperonyleneacetophenone  crystallises  in  golden-yellow  leaflets,  and 
melts  at  133°;  the  phenylhydrazone  melts  at  49 — 50°. 

When  piperic  chloride  and  piperidine  are  brought  together  in 
benzene,  piperine  is  formed ;  syntheses  of  homologous  derivatives  of 
piperine  may  be  effected  in  a  similar  manner. 

MtthyJpiperlne,  CHaiOa'.CeHa-CHiCH-CHiCMe-CO-CsNHjo,  is  ob- 
tained on  adding  a  solution  of  piperidine  in  benzene  to  a  mixture  of 
methylpiperic  acid  and  phosphorus  pentachloride  which  has  been 
heated  on  the  water  bath,  and  subsequently  dissolved  in  benzene.  It 
forms  colourless,  rhombic  crystals,  and  melts  at  125 — 126°.  Methyl- 
piperine  is  insoluble  in  light  petroleum,  but  dissolves  readily  in  other 
organic  solvents ;  it  is  feebly  basic  in  character,  and  has  a  peppery 
taste. 

Efhylpiperine  forms  compact,  colourless  crystals,  and  melts  at 
118 — 119°  ;  phenylpiperine  melts  at  134°. 

Methijlenecaffeic  piperide,  CHolO^iCeHs-CHiCH-CO-CjNHio,  is  pre- 
pared from  methylenecaffe'ic  acid  (Lorentz,  Abstr.,  1881,  48)  by  the 
method  employed  for  the  production  of  methylpiperine.  It  is  very 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  in  snow-white 
crystals  ;  it  melts  at  80°.  M.  O.  F. 
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Hop  Tannin  and  Phlobaphene.  By  Michael  M.  Havduck 
(Bied.  Cenfr.,  1895,  24,  285  ;  from  WocJi.  Brmierei,  1894,  11,  409);— 
Tamiin  was  separated  fi"om  hops  by  Etti's  method  (this  Journal,  1876, 
i,  927).  It  is  a  light  brown  powder,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ethylic  acetate.  The  solution  gives  an  intense  green  colour,  without 
precipitation,  with  ferric  chloride.  Phlobaphene,  a  red-brown  pow- 
der, only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  gives  a  dirty 
green  precipitate  ;  it  precipitates  albumin.  The  amount  of  tannin  in 
hops  is  best  estimated  by  Lowenthal's  method  as  improved  by 
Schroder. 

A  solution  of  tannin  precipitated  a  barley  extract  (pi'eviously 
boiled),  and  the  precipitate  redissolved  on  heating;  phlobaphene,  on 
the  other  hand,  gave  a  precipitate  which  did  not  dissolve  on  heating. 

Both  substances  act  indirectly  as  preservatives  in  brewing,  in 
removing  most  of  the  more  readily  decomposible  matters. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Cinnamylidenemalonic  acid  and  the  Stereoisomeric  Cinna- 
mylideneacetic  acids.  By  Caul  T.  Liebermanx  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 
143S — 1443;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  173). — Cinnamylidenemalonic 
acid  is  distinctly  yellow  iu  colour,  but  when  exposed  to  sunlight  for 
two  or  three  weeks  becomes  white,  and  at  the  same  time  much  more 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  found  to  melt  indefinitely  about  30°  lower 
than  the  yellow  acid.  No  loss  of  weight  occurs  during  the  change, 
and  the  exact  nature  of  the  white  acid  has  not  yet  been  ascei'tained. 
When  cinnamylidenemalonic  acid  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  quino- 
line  at  160 — 170°,  two  monobasic  acids  are  formed,  the  one  described 
by  Perkin,  which  melts  at  105°,  being  accompanied  by  an  isomeric 
acid  melting  at  138°.  The  latter  acid  forms  almost  the  sole  product 
when  the  cinnamylidenemalonic  acid  is  heated  with  exactly  1  mol.  of 
quinoline. 

Allocinnamylideneacetic  acid,  prepared  in  this  way,  crystallises  in 
needles  melting  at  138°,  and  is  much  more  readily  soluble  in  the 
usual  solvents  than  the  previously-known  acid.  The  salts  of  the 
allo-acid  are  also  much  more  easily  soluble  than  those  of  the  isomeric 
acid.  The  allo-acid  is  quantitatively  converted  into  the  ordinary 
acid  when  its  solution  in  benzene  is  boiled  with  a  little  iodine  for 
a  shoit  time;  the  same  change  occurs  when  the  solution  in  benzene 
contjiining  iodine  is  exposed  to  sunlight  (compare  this  vol.,  i,  454). 

A.  H. 

Addition  of  Aromatic  Bases  to  Ethereal  Salts  of  Benzyl- 
idenemalonic  and  Furfurylidenemalonic  acids.  By  1.  GoLDsnnN 
{Ber.,  1895,  28,  1450 — 1455). — Ethylic  ji-anilidohenziilmalonate, 
]SrHPh-CHPh-CH(COOEt),,  is  obtained  by  the  direct  combination  of 
aniline  with  ethylic  benzylidenemalonate  in  benzene  solution.  It 
forms  colourless,  silky  needles  melting  at  98 — 100°.  The  hydro- 
chloridi'  is  a  white,  crystalline  powder. 

Ethi/lic  l:i-pheuylhydrazidohetizylmalonate  forms  prisms  which  melt  at 
79 — 80°,  and  yields  a  crystalline  hydrochloride.  Wlien  it  is  heated 
al  ove  its  melting  point,  it  decomposes,  with  formation  of  ethylic 
malonate    and    benzylidenehydrazone.      Ethylic    /:?-phenylhydrazido- 
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benzylmalonate  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  yielding  the  'potas- 
Slum  salt  of  ji-plieuylhydraziJohenzyhnalonic  acid,  which,  is  a  yellow, 
crystalline  powder.  The  free  acid  does  not  appear  to  exist,  and 
when  a  solution  of  the  potassium  salt  is  acidified,  an  immediate  pre- 
cipitate of  benzylidenehydrazone  is  obtained.  Ethylic  /3-anilido- 
benzylmalonate  behaves  in  a  similar  manner  towards  alcoholic  potash, 
the  potassium  salt  of  (3-anilidobeiizyhnalonic  acid  being  obtained  in 
readily  soluble,  white  needles. 

Benzylidenemalonic  acid  itself  does  not  form  additive  compounds 
with  aromatic  bases. 

Ethylic  /3-paratoluidobenzylmalonnte  forms  white  needles  meltino-  at 
80 — 82°.  The  corresponding  ortlio-compound  crystallises  in  prisms, 
which  melt  at  67-5°. 

Ethylic  /3- anilidofurfurylidenemalonate, 

C40H3-CH(N'HPh)-CH(COOEt)2, 
crystallises  in  prisms,  which  melt  at  72 — 73°.  A.  H. 

Etherifi cation  of  Mellitic  acid  and  of  the  two  Hydromellitic 

Acids.  By  J.  VAN  Loon  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1270— 1274).— Wohler  and 
8chwarz  found  that  no  ethereal  salt  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen  chloride  on  mellitic  acid  in  alcoholic  solution.  The  author 
confirms  this  result,  which  is  in  agreement  with  Victor  Meyer's 
rule.  The  two  hydromellitic  acids,  after  treatment  in  methylic  alco- 
holic solution  with  hydrogen  chloride,  yielded  products  which,  when 
dry,  had  an  acid  reaction  ;  they  were  hydrolysed  with  potash,  and 
the  solution  tested  for  methylic  alcohol  :  in  the  case  of  hydromellitic 
acid  with  negative,  in  that  of  isohydromellitic  acid  with  positive, 
results.  Analysis  of  the  silver  salt  showed  that  the  isohydromellitic 
acid  had  been  converted  into  a  monomethylic  derivative.  These 
facts  are  also  in  full  accordance  with  Victor  Meyer's  rule,  and  they 
suggest  that  in  isohydromellitic  acid  only  one  carboxyl  group  is  in 
the  "  trans"  position,  and  that  consequently  a  trimethylic  salt  might, 
with  some  difficulty,  be  obtained,  but  the  attempts  hitherto  made 
have  been  unsuccessful.  J.  B.  T. 

Derivatives  of  Diphenylsulphone  and  of  Phenylnaphthyl- 
sulphone.  By  Oscar  Hinsberg  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1315—1318;  com- 
pare this  vol.,  i,  144). — The  following  compounds  were  prepared  by 
bringing  the  finely  powdered  quinone  into  excess  of  a  cold  aqueous 
solution  of  benzenesulphinic  acid.  Eihydroxymethylpropyldiphenyl- 
sulphone,  [SOjPh  :  Me  :  Pr  :  (OH),  =  6:1:4:2:5],  from  tliymo- 
quinone,  melts  at  136°.     iJihydroxyphenylnaphthylsulphone, 

SOaPh-CioHsCOH)^    [SOaPhiCOH)^  =1:3:4], 

from  /3-naphthaquinone,  melts  and  decomposes  at  about  185° ;  its 
dibenzyl  derivative  melts  at  178°.  Hydroxy  dimethylamidophenyl- 
anndophenylnaphfhylstdphone,  S02Ph'C,oH5(OH)-NH'C6H4-NMe,,  from 
naphthol-blue,  forms  greenisli  crystals  (?  colourless  when  pure)  ;  its 
yellowish  hydrochloride  decomposes  at  about  220°.  C.  F.  B. 

2  I  2 
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Two   Isomeric  Chlorides  of  Orthosulphobenzoic  acid.     By 

Ika  Remsen  (Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1895,  17,  309— 311).— Ortliosulpho- 
benzoic  chloride  is  found  to  consist  of  two  isomeric  compounds,  the 

symmetrical,  C0C1*C6H4'S02C1,  and  the  unsymmetrical,  C6H4<^o^  ^^0. 

The  one,  which  is  probably  the  symmetrical  compound,  forms 
crystals  melting  at  76°,  and  is  probably  identical  with  the  chloride 
described  by  Remsen  and  Dohme  (Abstr.,  1889,  992)  ;  the  other,  the 
unsymmetrical,  melts  at  21"5 — 22'5°.  Both  yield  the  same  ortho- 
sulphobenzoic acid  when  treated  with  water.  With  ammonia,  the 
chloride  of  higher  melting  point  yields  benzoic  sulphinide, 

CeH,<§g  >N-NH„ 

whilst  the  unsymmetrical  chloi'ide  yields  ammonium  orthocyano- 
benzenesulphonate,  CN'C6H4'S03'NH4.  Ammonia,  water,  and  alkalis 
all  act  more  i-eadily  on  the  unsymmetrical  than  on  the  symmetrical 
compound.  Witb  benzene  and  aluminium  chloride,  orthobenzoyl- 
benzenesulphonic  chloride,  COPh'C6H4"S02Cl,  is  first  formed,  and,  on 
continued  action,  orthobenzoyldiphenylsulphone,  COPh-CeHi-SOaPh. 
This  latter,  when  fused  with  potash,  yields  diphenylsulphone  and 
benzoic  acid.  The  phenols  act  on  both  chlorides,  yielding  coloured 
substances,  and  also  the  phenyl  salts  of  orthosulphobenzoic  acid. 
The  latter  reactions  ai-e  being  further  investigated.  See  also  three 
following  abstracts.  L.   T.  T. 

Action  of  Aniline  and  of  the  Toluidines  on  Orthosulpho- 
benzoic acid  and  its  Chlorides.  By  Ira  Remsen  and  Charles 
E.  CoATES,  jun.  {Avier.  Chem.  /.,  1895,  17,  311 — 330). — Several  of  the 
salts  of  this  acid  are  described.     Aniline  orthosulphohenzoate, 

NHaPh-O-CO-CeHi-SOa-NHsPh, 

forms  transparent,  colourless  needles  or  prisms,  which  melt  at  165°, 
and  begin  to  decompose  at  185°.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  but  this  and  other  analogous  salts  ai-e  partially  decomposed 
on  continued  boiling  of  the  solution,  some  of  the  base  being  vola- 
tilised, and  the  acid  aniline  salt  produced.  The  latter  salt  crystallises 
with  1  mol.  aq.  in  needles  melting  at  108°.  The  normal  paratolui- 
dine  salt  forms  thick,  colourless  needles,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and 
melting  at  197°.  The  acid  salt  (with  IHjO)  forms  very  soluble, 
colourless  needles.  The  normal  metatoluidine  salt  crystallises  in  small, 
granular  crystals  melting  ab  163"5°;  the  acid  salt  (with  ^HsO)  in 
large,  and  very  soluble,  rhombic  crystals  melting  at  110°.  The  normal 
ortltotoluidine  salt  forms  white,  easily  soluble  needles  melting  at 
127"5° ;  and  the  acid  salt  (with  ^HgO)  in  white  needles,  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol. 

On  distillation  these  salts  are  for  the  most  part  carbonised,  but  the 
paratoluidine  salt,  when  distilled  at  15  mm.  pressure,  yields  some  of 
the  paratolil.  The  normal  salts,  when  heated  for  some  time  at  about 
230°,  give  oif  the  base  in  part,  and  form  gums  which  may  contain  the 
unsymmetrical  anil  or  tolil.     The  anils  and  tolils  are  formed  by  the 
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action  of  the  acid,  chlorides  on  the  bases.  They  take  up  water  when 
boiled  with  dilute  alkalis,  and  form  the  anilic  and  tolilic  acids,  which 
form  definite  salts,  but  lose  water,  and  revert  to  the  anil  or  tolil  respec- 
tively when  heated  above  200°.  The  formation  of  two  anilides  of  differ- 
ent physical  properties,  and  also  of  two  metatoluidides  and  probably  of 
two  paratoluidides  confirms  the  view  (see  preceding  abstract)  that 
the  chloride  of  orthosulphobenzoic  acid  is  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric 
chlorides,  one  symmetrical  and  the  other  unsymnieti'ical. 

With  excess  of  aniline,  orthosulphobenzoic  chloride  yields  a  mix- 
ture of  two  isomeric  anilides.  The  fusible  anilide  is  best  obtained 
when  the  action  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  at  as  low  a 
temperature  as  possible.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles, 
which  gradually  change,  when  left  in  contact  with  alcohol,  into  large, 
flat  prisms.  Both  forms  of  crystals  melt  at  196°,  and  are  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol.  The  infusible  anilide  is  best  formed  when  the 
reagents  act  on  one  another  in  the  anhydrous  state.  It  crystallises 
from  boiling  alcohol  with  1  mol.  alcohol  in  orthorhombic  crystals,  which 
lose  their  alcohol  slowly  at  130°,  rapidly  at  160°,  turn  brown  at  250°, 
and  melt  and  decompose  to  a  red  liquid  at  270 — 280°.  Both  anilides 
dissolve  in  alkalis  and  alkali  carbonates,  and  are  reprecipitated  by 
acids.     Neither  decompose  powdered  calcite  when  boiled  therewith. 

CO 

Orthosulphobenzanil,  C6iii<C_or^  ]>NPh,  is  usually  obtained  in  small 

quantity  during  the  formation  of  the  infusible  anilide,  especially  if 
the  crude  product  is  maintained  at  a  moderately  high  temperature  for 
some  time.  It  crystallises  in  long,  white,  flat  blades  or  needles,  melt- 
ing at  190-5°.  These  crystals  are  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  hot  ether, 
sparingly  so  in  hot  chloroform,  and  are  insoluble  in  water  and  alkalis. 
When  boiled  for  some  time  with  aqueous  alkalis,  they  yield  the 
anilic  acid,  which  forms  granular  crystals  soluble  in  alcohol,  alkalis,  and 
alkali  carbonates,  and  in  much  boiling  water.  The  barium  salt  (with 
H2O)  crystallises  in  needles.  Orthosulphobenzoparatolil  crystallises  in 
thin  needles  melting  at  195'5°,  and  yields  the  tolilic  acid  melting  at 
155°.  Infusible  orthosulphobenzoparatoluidide  crystallises  in  anhydrous, 
transparent  cubes,  which  are  unchanged  at  250°,  and  decompose  at 
higher  temperatures.  The  fusible  paratoluidide  was  only  obtained  in 
very  small  quantity,  but  apparently  forms  needles  melting  at  196°. 
Orthosulphobenzometatolil  crystallises  in  needles  or  prisms  melting 
at  147"5°.  The  fusible  metatoluidide  crystallises  in  large  gi-ains, 
melting  at  16i'5 — 162'5° ;  the  infusible  tnetatoliddide,  with  1  mol. 
alcohol,  in  prisms  which  lose  alcohol  at  120°,  but  remain  solid  at  250°. 
Orthosulphobenzo-orthotolil  yields  short,  thick  needles  or  plates,  melting 
at  172 — 175°.  Only  one  orthotoluidide  was  obtained,  and  that  with 
difficulty,  and  in  small  quantity.  It  appears  to  be  the  infusible  ortho- 
toluidide, and  to  crystallise  with  2  mols.  alcohol.  (See  also  preceding 
abstract.)  L.  T.  T. 

Action  of  Aniline  on  the  Chlorides  of  Orthosulphobenzoic 
acid.  By  Ira  Remsex  and  E.  P.  Kohler  (Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1895,  17, 
380 — 347). — This  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  Remsen  and 
Coates    (see   preceding   abstract).     Attempts    to    separate   the   two 
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isomeric  chlorides  by  crystallisation  proved  futile ;  but  when  the 
mixed  chlorides  arc  treated  with  cold  water  for  some  hours  crystals 
form,  and  may  be  separated.  These  crystals  are  then  stable,  may  be 
recrystallised  from  ether  or  chloroform,  and  melt  at  76°.  This 
substance  is  probably  the  symmetrical  chloride,  SOoCbCeHi-COCl, 
and  is  identical  with  that  described  by  Remsen  and  Dolinie  (Abstr., 
1889,  992).  When  heated  at  1-50°,  or  in  the  presence  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  at  100^,  this  substance  is  decomposed,  yielding  chloro- 
benzoic  chloride.  When  aniline  acts  on  the  mixed  chlorides,  about 
three  times  as  much  of  the  infusible  anilide  is  formed  as  of  the  fusible. 
Aniline  acting  on  the  solid  chloride  (m.  p.  76°)  in  the  presence  of 
water  yields  the  fusible  anilide  in  almost  theoretical  proportion, 
whilst  in  the  absence  of  water  at  lOO^,  only  the  anil  and  aniline 
hydrochloride  are  formed.  When  a  solution  of  the  anil  in  aniline  is 
boiled  for  some  hours,  the  fusible  anilide  is  formed.  The  fusible 
anilide  dissolves  unchanged  in  alkalis,  but  if  the  alkaline  solution  is 
boiled  for  some  time,  orthosulphobenzoic  acid  is  formed.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  symmetrical  compound  NHPh-CO-CeHi-SO.-NHPh.  The 
infusible  anilide  is  more  resistent  towards  reagents  than  the  fusible 
anilide  is,  and  even  after  continued  boiling  is  reprecipitated  from  its 
alkaline  solutions  unchanged  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  When 
boiled  with  benzoic  chloride,  it  yields  benzanilide.  Aniline  ortho- 
sulphaniUdohenzoafe,  NHPh-SO.-CeHi-CO-O-NHaPh,  crystallising  in 
colourless  prisms,  is  also  formed  in  small  quantities  during  the  action 
of  aniline  on  the  chlorides.  L.  T.   T. 

Separation  of  the  two  Chlorides  of  Orthosulphobenzoic 
acid.  By  Ira  Bemsex  and  A.  P.  Saunders  (Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1895, 
17,  347 — 368  ;  see  also  three  preceding  abstracts). — The  authors  have 
succeeded  in  separating  these  chlorides  as  follows.  The  mixed  chlo- 
rides are  treated  with  light  petroleum,  and  the  solution  at  about  30° 
is  poured  off  from  excess  of  the  chlorides.  On  cooling  this  solu- 
tion to  a  low  temperature,  the  two  chlorides  crystallise  out,  the 
higher  melting  chloi'ide  (m.  p.  76 — 77°)  in  square  hollow  crystals, 
the  lower  melting  chloride  (m.  p.  21"5 — 22'5°)  in  i-adiating  clusters 
of  delicate,  glistening,  white  needles.  The  chloride  of  low  melting 
point  even  then  generally  contains  some  of  the  isomeride.  The  crys- 
tallisation is  best  effected  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  petro- 
leum solution  in  the  open  air  at  0°,  or  in  a  current  of  air  at  the  same 
temperature.  When  a  chloroform  solution  of  the  mixed  chlorides  is 
shaken  with  concentrated  aqueous  ammonia,  the  chloride  of  m.  p.  21'5° 
is  completely  converted  into  a  substance  soluble  in  water,  but  the 
chloride  of  m.  p.  76°  is  but  little  attacked.  In  this  way  the  high 
melting  chloride  can  be  readily  obtained  pure. 

Water  acts  veiy  slowly  on  both  chlorides,  but  the  same  acid  is  pro- 
duced in  each  case.  With  aqueous  ammonia,  the  liquid  chloride 
yields  a  sweet  sub.stance  of  the  probable  formula  CN'C6H4'S03*NH4. 
This  substance  crystallises  in  minute  needles  melting  at  116 — 120°,  and 
having  a  bitter  taste.  With  dry  ammonia,  this  substance  is  also  pro- 
duced together  with  "  saccharin."  No  similar  compounds  could  be 
obtained  from  the   high  melting  chloride.     With  phenol,  both  chlo- 
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rides  yield  tliphenylic  orfhosnlpliohi'nzoate,  which  crystallises  in  needles 
melting  at  117'o — 118"o°,  but  has  a  tendency  to  pass  into  a  coloured 
substance  like  phenolphthalei'n.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  its 
formation  from  the  low  boiling  chloride  is  not  due  to  the  presence 
therein  of  the  high  melting  chloride.  By  the  action  of  benzene 
and.  aluminium  chlorides,  both  chlorides  yield  first  the  compound 
COPh-CeHrSOoCl,  and  finally,  with  excess,  COPh-CeHi-SO.Ph.  The 
former  compound  yields  with  potash,  potassium  orthohenzoylbeiizenesnl- 
plionate,  melting  at  122 — 124°  when  heated  quickly,  at  about  175° 
when  heated  slowly.  The  ethylic  salt  is  crystalline,  but  very  unstable. 
The  acid  crystallises  in  needles  melting  at  143 — 145^.  Ammonia 
forms  a  lactime. 

The  results  leave  little  doubt  that  the  chloride  of  m.  p.  76 — 77° 
has  the  symmetrical  forninla,  and  therefore  the  chloride  of  m.  p. 
21'5 — 22'5°  is  probably  the  unsymmetrical  compound.  L.  T.   T. 

Action  of  Nitrous  acid  on  Indene  and  Coumarone.  By 
Maximiliax  Dexxstedt  and  C^sar  Ahrexs  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1331 — 
1335). — When  nitrous  acid  is  led  into  a  cooled  ethereal  solution  of 
indene,  the  latter  reacts  like  cinnamene  (this  vol.,  i,  456),  and  yields 
an  a-nitrosite,  which  melts  at  107 — 109°,  and  is  converted  by  boiling 
with  absolute  alcohol  into  the  /^-nitrosite,  melting  at  136 — 137°  ; 
yellow  needles  are  also  obtained  of  a  compound,  C9H7XO2,  very  much 
resembling  phenylnitroethylene  in  appearance ;  it  melts  at  141°. 
Coumarone  behaves  in  a  similar  fashion,  and  yields  yellow  crystals, 
melting  at  126°,  of  a  compound  that  also  resembles  phenylnitro- 
ethylene; yellow  needles,  melting  at  146 — 147°,  are  also  obtained, 
together  with  the  a-nitrosite,  which  melts  at  114 — 116  .  On  account 
of  this  similarity  of  behaviour,  indene  and  couma^rone  must  have  a 

c:cH2 

similar  constitution ;  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  be  C6H4<;^  i 

c:cH2 

and  CoHi^  I  respect! velv. 

O  "  O.  r .  B. 

A  New  Ssmthesis  of  2' :  S'-Dimethylindole.  By  Karl  Brunxer 
(ilonatsh.,  1895,  16,  183 — 189). — The  substance  previously  obtained 
(Mo7iatsh.,  1894, 15,  747)  by  the  action  of  zinc  chloride  on  the  phenyl- 
hydrazone  of  isobutyrylformic  acid,  and  described  as  scatole,  is  now 
shown  to  be  2'  :  3'-dimethylindole.  The  same  indole  derivative  has 
been  prepared  from  isohutylideneplienyniydrazine.  This  is  a  yellow 
oily  substance  which  does  not  solidify  at  0°.  It  distils  at  178 — 180° 
under  a  pressure  of  68  mm.,  and  rapidly  oxidises  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  Small  quantities  of  2' :  3'-dimethylindole  are  obtained  when  the 
hydrazone  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol. 
The  yield,  however,  is  much,  better  when  the  hydrazone  is  heated 
with  twice  its  weight  of  powdered  zinc  chloride  at  140 — 150°.  After 
recrystallisation  from  light  petroleum,  the  dimethylindole  melted  at 
99°,  and  was  further  identiiied  by  means  of  its  nitroso-compound  and 
picrate.  J.  J.  >S. 

Benzophenoneoxime.  By  Arxold  F.  Holleman  {Bee.  Trav. 
Chim.,    1894,    13,    429 — 432). — Benzophenoneoxime    oxidises    spon- 
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taneously  iu  air  to  a  brown,  oily  liquid,  from  which  nitric  acid  and  a 
labile  modification  of  benzophenone  can  be  sepai'ated,  the  latter 
either  by  distillation  under  low  pressure  with  steam  or  Vjy  merely 
"washing  with  dilate  alkali.  The  action  does  not  take  place  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  only  very  slowly  in  presence 
of  pure  oxygen  ;  in  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid, 
however,  the  oxygen  is  absorbed  much  more  rapidly.  The  same 
oxidation  is  brought  about  by  alkaline  permaTiganate,  but  with 
alkaline  ferricyanide  a  colourless  oil  is  obtained,  which,  except  in 
the  presence  of  nitrons  acid,  is  oxidised  by  a  further  quantity  of 
the  reagent  to  a  blue  liquid  soluble  in  ether. 

Labile  henzoflienone  is  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  at  216 — 220°  (25 
mm.),  and  is  converted  into  the  ordinary  modification,  with  develop- 
ment of  heat,  by  the  addition  of  a  crystal  of  the  latter.  Jx.  W. 

Formation  of  Acridine  from  Orthonitrodiplienylmetliane. 
By  Otto  Fischer  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1335 — 1337  ;  compare  this  vol., 
i,  52). — The  view  previously  entertained,  that  the  formation  of 
acridine  and  hydracridine  by  the  action  of  orthonitrobenzylic  chlo- 
r.de  on  benzene  in  the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride  is  due  to  the 
oxidation  of  amidophenylmethane  formed  by  the  reducing  action  of 
the  aluminium  chloride,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  acridine  and 
hydracridine  are  also  formed  by  the  reduction  of  nitrodiphenyl methane 
by  the  usual  methods.  In  these  cases,  the  oxidation  is  effected  by  a 
portion  of  the  unaltered  nitro-compound.  A.  H. 

Hexamethyltriamidotrlphenylmethane.  By  Auguste  Rosex- 
STIEHL  (Ccnnpt.  rend.,  1895,  120,  740 — 7-13). — The  iodoamido-deriva- 
tives  of  hexamethyltria7nidotriphenylmethane  previously  described 
(this  vol.,  i,  377),  can  be  accurately  estimated  by  means. of  standard 
acid  solutions.  Sodium  hydroxide  produces  partial  substitution  of 
hydroxyl  for  iodine,  but  the  change  is  limited  by  an  inverse  reac- 
tion, and  the  liquid  contains  a  mixture  of  methiodide  and  the  amido- 
base.  Silver  oxide,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  completely,  with  formation 
of  the  compound  OH*C(CdHi'NMe3l)3  +  3H-.0,  which  can  be  accu- 
rately titrated  with  an  acid.  The  alkalinity  of  these  bases  is  com- 
parable with  that  of  tetrethylammoniurn  hydroxide.  The  three  bases 
(1)  OH-C(C6H4-NH2)2-aH4-NMe3-OH,  (2)  OH-C(C6HrNMe3-OH)3, 
and  (3)  CH(C6H4'NMe3-OH)3  have  practically  the  same  properties,  so 
far  as  their  basicity  is  concerned,  and  they  all  decolorise  magentas. 

There  are,  however',  considerable  differences  between  the  basic 
functions  as  measured  by  their  behaviour  Avith  acids,  and  whether 
the  phenylic  carbinol  has  been  converted  into  an  amido-  or  an  ammo- 
niom-derivative,  the  alcoholic  function  is  modified.  In  the  amido- 
compound,  OH'C(C6H4"NH2)3,  the  alcoholic  function  is  the  first  to 
react;  in  the  ammonium  compounds  the  animoniacal  function  acts 
first,  whilst  the  alcoholic  function  no  longer  reacts  with  acids,  but 
only  with  alcohols,  to  form  ethereal  salts;  and  in  the  amido-ammo- 
nium  compounds  the  animoniacal  function  acts  first,  and  the  alcoholic 
and  amido-functions  act  almost  simultaneously,  but  when  equilibrium 
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is  established  the  alcoholic  function  is  foand  to  preponderate  over 
that  of  the  amine.  C.  H.  B. 

The  Fluorindines.  By  Rudolf  Niktzki  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1357 — 
1360), — Tetramidobenzene  condenses  with  benzile  to  form  a  diortho- 

diaziue  of  the  formula   I  p':>C6Hj<^:^p^    (Abstr.,    1889,    604). 

This  substance,  on  reduction  with  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid,  yields  a 
blue  colouring  matter,  the  hydrochloride  of  which  can  be  obtained  in 
the  crystalline  form.  This  is  not  fluorescent,  and  is  converted 
by  oxidation  into  the  original  azine  from  which  it  was  pi-e- 
pared.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  fluorindine,  although  it  is  the  first 
reduction  product  of  the  azine,  and  must  have  the  formula  which 
Fischer  and  Hepp  (Abstr.,  this  vol.,  i,  220)  ascribe  to  the  fluorin- 
dines. 

The  author  further  replies  to  the  critical  remarks  of  Fischer  and 
Hepp  on  several  points  connected  with  the  constitution  and  properties 
of  the  fluorindines.  ^'   ^• 

Orthobromphenylnaphthyl  Ketone.  By  R.  J.  Kxoll  and 
Paul  Cohn  (Moiiatsh.,  1895,  16,  207— 210).— The  ketone, 

CeH^Br-CO-CioH,, 

was  obtained  by  the  action  of  fresh  aluminium  chloride  on  a  solution 
of  orthobrombenzoic  chloride  and  naphthalene  in  carbon  bisulphide. 
It  was  purified  by  digesting  with  warm  alcohol,  and  allowing  the 
solution  to  remain.  It  forms  colourless,  monoclinic  prisms,  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  light  petroleum,  and  melts  at  89°. 

The  sulphonic  acid,  which  was  obtained  on  warming  the  ketone 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forms  colourless  needles,  which 
melt  at  143*^,  and  dissolve  readily  in  hot  water.  The  oxime  melts  at 
154—156°.  J-  J-  S. 

Naphthazarin.  By  Carl  T.  Liebermanx  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1455— 
1458). — The  author  maintains  that  his  previously  published  experi- 
ments fully  proved  the  constitution  of  naphthazarin,  which  has  only 
been  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Zincke  and  Schmidt  {Annalen, 
286,  27).  The  most  elegant  proof  of  the  constitution  of  this  sub- 
stance is  its  preparation  from  1:2:1':  4-tetranitronaphthalene  by 
Yv^ill.  Tetrahydrod-ydihydronaphthaltne,  CioH6(OH)4,  is  obtained  by 
reducing  napthazarin  with  tin  and  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It 
crystallises  in  needles  melting  at  200°.  A.  H. 

Pinene.  By  Ferdinand  Tiemann  and  Friedrich  W.  Semmlee 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  1344— 1353).— The  authors  have  studied  the  oxida- 
tion products  of  pinene,  the  crude  oil  obtained  from  French  oil  of 
turpentine  having  been  used,  and  only  the  chief  products  of  the 
various  reactions  examined.     When  oxidised  with  neutral  potassium 

.CHMe  •  CMe2. 

permanganate   solution,   pinene,   C^ CH-i ^CH,  is  converted 

^CH CH/ 
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•  .       •       •        -7  r.TT^r    ^CMe^-CH-CHo-COOH      ,.,   .  ,       , 

into  pinonic  CcCia,  CHMe<[  '  ,  winch  is  a  colourJess 

CO — CH2 

oil,  boiling  and  slightly  decomposing  at  310 — 315'.  The  acid  is  of  a 
ketonic  nature,  and  yields  a  mixture  of  two  isoiuei'ic  oximes, 
CuiHieOjiN'OH,  when  treated  with  113'droxylamine.  One  of  these 
melts  at  125°  with  loss  of  water,  the  other  at  160°  w^ithout  loss  of 
water.  Pinonic  acid  is  not  decomposed  by  alkaline  hypobromite 
with  formaticm  of  bromoform  and  a  dicai'boxylic  acid.  When  it  is 
treated  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  I'lS,  it  yields  terebic  acid,  melting 
at  174",  and  oxalic  acid.  When  oxidised  with  chromic  acid,  on  the 
other  hand,  pinonic  acid  yields,  in  addition  to  terebic  acid,  isocam- 
phoronic  acid,  COOH-CMe/CH(CHo-COOH)o,  and  the  dibasic  ketonic 
acid,  melting  at  128 — 129°,  which  has  been  described  by  Thiel  (Abstr., 
1893,  i,  423)  as  isohydroxvcamphj-lic  acid,  but  which  the  authors  name 
isoJi-efocamphoric  and,  COMe-CMeo-CHCCH.-COOH)^.  This  acid  yields 
an  oxime,  and  is  decomposed  by  alkaline  hypobromite  into  carbon 
tetrabromide  and  isocamphoronic  acid. 

When  pinonic  acid  is  further  treated  w^ith  alkaline  potassium  per- 
manganate solution  on  the  water  bath,  it  yields  a  number  of  interesting 
oxidation  products,  some  of  which  are  identical  with  substances  Avhich 
have  been  observed  among  the  oxidation  products  of  camphor.  From 
the  solution  of  the  product  in  chloroform,  crystals  are  deposited  which 
consist  of  dimethyltricarhallylic  acid, 

COOH-CMe2-CH(COOH>CH2-COOH, 

which  melts  at  147°,  and  w^hen  heated  above  its  melting  point  loses 
water  and  yields  anhydrodimefhyltricarbaUi/lic  acid,  which  forms  white 
crystals  melting  at  142'5°.  The  filtrate  from  the  dimethylcarballylic 
acid  contains  hydroxytrimetJiylsuccinic  acid,  which  melts  at  141°,  and 
is  converted  into  trimethylsuccinic  acid,  melting  at  145°,  by  hydriodic 
acid.  The  hydroxytrimethylsuccinic  acid  is  accompanied  by  a  lactonic 
acid,  which  melts  at  143"5°,  and  is  termed  by  the  authors  isocamphor- 
anic  acid,  C9H12O6.  When  it  is  warmed  with  alkalis,  it  yields  the 
salts  of  the  tri basic  liydroxyisocamplioronic  acid, 

C00H-CMe2-CH(CH.-C00H)-CH(0H)'C00H, 

which  has  been  prepared  in  the  impure  state  by  Kachler  (Annalen, 
191,  152)  from  camphor.  Isocamphoranic  acid  seems  to  be  isomeric 
with  the  isocamphorenic  acid  melting  at  226°,  obtained  by  Kachler 
from  isocamphoronic  acid  by  heating  with  bromine.  All  these  re- 
actions are  well  expressed  by  the  formulae  given  above,  which  are 
consistent  with  the  formula  recently  proposed  for  camphor  by 
Tiemann  (this  vol.,  i,  428).  A.  H. 

Limonene  Nitrosochlorides.  By  Otto  Wallach  (Ber.,  1895, 
28,  1308 — 1315). — The  molecular  weight  of  a-  and  /3-limonene 
nitrosochlorides  have  been  redetermined  in  consequence  of  Baeyer's 
results  (this  vol.,  i,  380).  In  phenol  solution,  at  the  melting  point, 
both  are  mono-molecular ;  in  benzene  solution,  at  the  melting  point, 
the  /J-compound  is  bi-molecular,  the  a-compound  partly  bi-  and  partly 
mono-molecular;   the   latter  is  not  entirely  mono-molecular,  e\  en  at 
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the  boiling  point  of  the  solution.  Limonene  nitrolanilides,  both  a- 
and  /3-,  are  mono-molecular  in  benzene  solution,  both  at  the  freezing 
point  and  at  the  boiling  point.  C.  F.  B. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on  Coniine  and  /3-Pipecoline. 
Bj  Richard  Wolffe:;stein  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1459— 1460).— The  pre- 
paration of  an  amido-aldehyde  from  coniine  by  the  method  used  for 
piperidine  (A.bstr.,  1894,  i,  143)  does  not  succeed  because  of  the  in- 
solubility of  the  base.  When  coniine  and  hydrogen  peroxide  are 
brought  together,  however,  in  acetone  solution,  a-propijl-c-amidovaler- 
aldehyde,  NHa'CHPr-CHs-CHo-CHa'CHO,  is  produced.  It  is  a  colourless 
syrup,  which  boils  at  about  103 — 105°  (at  10  mm.  pressure),  and  has 
a  characteristic  odour,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  coniine.  It  has 
sp.  gr.  =  0-9414  at  20°,  and  the  specific  rotation  [aju  =  +59-95°.  The 
substance  shows  the  usual  reducing  properries  of  an  aldehyde,  and 
forms  a  deliquescent  hydrochloride,  C8Hi7NO,HCl.  Coniine  prepara- 
tions which  have  been  preserved  for  some  time  often  show  slight 
reducing  properties,  Avhich  are  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
small  amount  of  the  aldehyde  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
When  the  amido-aldehyde  is  distilled  with  potash,  it  loses  water  and 
foi'ms  a  mixture  of  coniine  and  coniceine.  Conice'ine  is  sometimes 
formed  directly  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  an  acetone 
solution  of  coniine,  the  base  thus  produced  being  different  from 
7-coniceine.  When  the  hydrochloride  of  the  aldehyde  is  treated  with 
sodium  hydrogen  sulphite,  coniinesulphonic  acid  is  precipitated  as 
an  oil  which  soon  solidities  to  white  needles  melting  at  135°. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  aldehyde  from  coniine,  a  certain  amount 
of  hntyrylbutyric  acid,  C3H7-CO-CH2-CH,-CH2-COOH,  and  some  acetic 
acid,  is  also  produced.  The  former  of  these  melts  at  34°,  boils  at 
280 — 285°,  and  yields  a  syrupy  oxime.  ^-Pipecoline  may  be  converted 
in  a  similar  way  into  13-methyl-c-amidovaleraldehyde,  which  forms  a 
hydrochloride  melting  at  139°,  and  ?i  picrafe  which  melts  at  84°. 

A.  H. 

Piperidylacetal.  By  Rich.  Stoermer  and  O.  Bcrkert  (Ber., 
1895,  28,  1247—1249;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  556).— The  base  is 
most  readily  purified  by  means  of  the  ferrocyanide,  it  is  easily 
soluble,  and  resembles  coniine,  being  precipitated  as  an  oil  when  its 
aqueous  solution  is  warmed.  The  hydrolromide  and  the  additive 
compounds  with  propylic  bromide  and  allylic  iodide  are  colourless, 
crystalline,  and  extremely  deliquescent.  The  methiodide  and  ethiodide 
melt  at  121°  and  105°  respectively,  not  at  119°  and  123°,  as  previously 
stated.  The  picrate  crystallises  in  small,  yellow  needles,  and  melts 
at  67°.  All  attempts  to  prepare  piperidyl  aldehyde  were  unsuccessful. 
By  the  action  of  moist  silver  oxide  on  the  above  methiodide,  and  dis- 
tillation of  the  aqueous  solution,  a  colourless  liquid  base  is  obtained  ; 
it  boils  at  220°,  has  an  extremely  unpleasant  fishy  smell,  and  yields 
only  oily  salts  ;  it  probably  corresponds  in  constitution  with  dimethyl- 
piperidine,  and  has  the  formula  CH2:CH-[CH3]3-NMe-CH,-CH(OEt)o. 

J.  B.  T. 

Piperidylacetone.  By  Rich.  Stoermer  and  O.  Burkert  (Ber., 
1895,  28,  1250 — 1252). — Chloracetone  and  piperidine  readily  react  at 
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the  ordinary  temperature,  (ovmmg  piperidylacetojie,  C5XE[io'CH2*COMe, 
a  colourless  liquid  witli  a  somewhat  pleasing  smell.  It  boils  at 
195 — 197°  (uncorr.),  gradually  becomes  yellow,  and  reduces  Fehling's 
Sdlution  and  silver  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  the  base  dis- 
solves in  water  and  the  solution  becomes  turbid  when  warmed.  The 
yield  is  85  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical.  The  hydrochloride, 
CgHiglS'OjHCl,  and  the  hydrohromide  are  very  deliquescent.  The 
idatinochloride  crystallises  in  large,  broad,  orange-coloured  prisms, 
and  melts  at  192 — 193°.  The  aurochloride  is  deposited  in  slender, 
pale  yellow  plates,  melting  at  107 — 108°.  The  methiodide  is  crys- 
talline, and  melts  at  126°.  The  oxime  crystallises  from  water  in  long 
needles,  from  light  petroleum  in  small  plates,  and  melts  at  10-4 — 105°. 
The  phenijlhijdrazone  crystallises  in  pale  yellow  plates  melting  at 
59 — 62°,  it  is  stable  in  air,  but  decomposes  in  a  desiccator.  The 
preparation  of  methylacetylpiperidine  by  the  action  of  moist  silver 
oxide  on  the  methiodide  could  not  be  accomplished,  part  of  the 
quaternary  base  is  oxidised  by  the  silver  oxide,  and  the  remainder 
is  decomposed  during  the  distillation.  The  ammonium  hydroxide 
yields  a  chloride  from  which  the  platinochloride, 

(C5NMeHio-CH2-COMe)2PtCl6, 

and  the  aurochloride  are  obtained ;  both  crystallise  readily,  and  melt 
at  218-219°  and  85°  respectively.  J.  B.  T. 

Synthesis  of /3-Propylpiperidine.  By  J.  Darxell  Granger  (Ber., 
1895,  28, 1197—1204  ;  compare  R.  Funk,  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  '34) .—Ethylic 
^/-phenoxydipropijhnalonate,  OPh'C3H6'CPi'"(COOEt)2,  is  obtained  by 
heating  ethylic  7-phenoxypropylmalonate  (loc.  cit.)  with  pi"opylic 
iodide  and  sodium  dissolved  in  propylic  alcohol ;  it  is  a  colourless, 
viscous  liquid,  which  boils  at  282 — 283°  under  a  pressure  of  100  mm. 
On  hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  pota.sh,  it  yields  the  acid  which  sinters 
at  95°,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  104 — 106"5°.  The  ammonium 
and  silver  salts  are  amorphous,  the  calcium  salt  is  crystalline. 

When  7-phenoxydipropylmalonic  acid  is  heated  at  180 — 200°, 
carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved,  and  a-propyl-c-phenoxy valeric  acid  is 
formed ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  separates  from  ordinary  solvents 
in  large,  transparent  ci'jstals  melting  at  5o — 54°.  The  uitrile  is 
obtained  by  distilling  the  acid  with  lead  thiocyanate  ;  it  is  a  yellow 
oil  which  boils  at  318 — 322°.  /B-Propyl-e-phenoxyamylaviine  is  formed 
on  reducing  this  nitrile  ;  the  picrate  melts  at  112°,  and  the  platino- 
chloride crystallises  in  yellow  needles.  When  the  base  is  heated  with 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid  for  15  hours  at  100°,  the  hydrochloride  of 
ji-propyl-e-chloramylamine  is  formed  ;  the  picrate  melts  at  151°. 

fi-F ropylpiperidine  is  obtained  from  the  foregoing  base  by  heating 
the  hydrochloride  with  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide ;  it  is  a  colourless 
oil,  with  the  odour  of  coniine.  The  vapour  produces  white  fumes 
when  brought  into  contact  with  hydrogen  chloride;  the  picrate  melts 
at  121 '5°,  and  the  platinochloride  melts  at  94°  when  slowly  heated,  and 
at  134°  when  the  temperature  rises  rapidly.  M.   O.    F. 

i/-Methyltetrahydroquinoline  (Kairoline)  and  Tetrahydro- 
quinoline  Methohydroxide.     By  Albert  Ladenburg  {Btr.,  1895, 
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28,  1171 — 1173). — The  author  estabhshes  the  identity  of  kairoline 
with  the  base  obtained  by  Ostermayer  on  treating  tetrahydroqninoline 
methochloride  "with  alkalis.  M.  O.  F. 

2'-Phenylquinoline.  By  Am:^  Pictet  and  H.  Baebier  (Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.,  1895,  [3j,  13,  26 — 28). — When  acetophenone  and  formanilide 
are  boiled  together  for  30  hours,  the  product  is  not  4'-phenylquinoline, 
as  might  be  expected,  but  the  2'-compound.  This  is  conveniently 
isolated  by  means  of  the  mercurochloride,  a  crystalline  substance 
melting  at  231°.  The  free  base  melts  at  85",  and  shows  all  the 
properties  of  2'-phenylquinoline.  The  mechanism  of  formation  thus 
resembles  that  of  acridine  from  formyldiphenylamine,  and  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  para-bond  between  nitrogen  and 
carbon  in  the  pyridine  nucleus.  Jx.  W. 

Benzylquinoline.  By  Leopold  Rugheimer  and  W.  Kroxthal 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  1321).— BenzylquinoUne,  CsNHe-CHoPh,  was  pre- 
pared by  heating  benzo3-ltetrahydroquinoline  with  benzaldehyde.  It 
crystallises  in  large  tablets,  and  yields  a  hydrochloride,  yellow  platino- 
chloride,  silky  sulphate,  and  yellow  pier  ate  ;   the  last  melts  at  161-5° 

C.  F.  B. 

Ethylglyoxalidine  and  Propylglyoxalidine.  By  E.  Klixgex- 
STEIX  (Ber.,  1895,  25,  1173 — 1176;  compare  this  vol.,  i,  73). — Ethyl- 

glyoxalidine,  Xry'  -\^-rj^GEt,   is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture   of 

ethylenediamine  hydrochloride  (10  grams)  and  sodium  propionate 
(18  grams)  ;  it  boils  at  1-44 — 148'  under  a  pressure  of  95  mm.,  and 
solidifies  when  cooled.  The  hydrochloride  and  hydrohromide  are  crys- 
talline and  hygroscopic ;  the  aurochloride  melts  at  171 — 172°,  and  the 
platinochloride  crystallises  in  reddish-yellow  prisms,  and  melts  at 
198^.  The  mercurochloride  has  the  composition  C5HioN2,HCl,5HgCl2, 
and  melts  at  169—171°.  The  picrate  melts  at  134—136°,  and  the 
benzoyl  derivative  at  242°;  the  urate  has  not  been  obtained  free  from 
uric  acid.  Bipropionylethylenediamine  forms  the  intermediate  product 
in  the  preparation  of  ethylglyoxalidine  ;  it  melts  at  160 — 162°  and 
boils  at  220 — 230°  under  a  pressure  of  95  mm. 

Fropylglyoxalidiue  is  obtained  from  ethylenediamine  hydrochloride 
and  sodium  butyrate  ;  it  is  a  colourless,  hygroscopic  liquid  which 
boils  at  134 — 140°  under  a  pressure  of  23  mm.,  and  solidifies  when 
cooled.  The  hydrochloride  and  hydrohromide  are  hygroscopic ;  the 
aurochloride  melts  at  126 — 127°,  and  the  platinochloride  crystallises  in 
red  prisms  melting  at  162 — 164°.  The  mercurochloride  melts  at 
163 — 165°,  and  the  picrate  crystallises  in  long  needles,  and  melts  at 
124 — 126°;  the  urate  has  not  been  obtained  free  from  uric  acid.  In 
preparing  propylglyoxalidine  by  the  method  indicated,  dibutyryl- 
ethylenediamine  is  also  formed.  M.  0.  F. 

Dim  ethylglyoxalidine  and  Methylethylglyoxalidine.  Reso- 
lution of  Propylenediamine  into  its  Optical  Components.  By 
Geokg  Baumaxn   (Ber.,  Ib95,  28,  1176— llbO;.— 1  :  4-JJimethylglyox- 
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alidine,    i  ^CMe,  is    obtained    by    distilling   a    mixture    of 

CH2 N 

propylenedianiine  hydrocliloride  and  sodium  acetate  (2  mols.),  the 
diacetyl-derivative  being-  produced  at  the  same  time.  The  base  is  a 
pale  yellow  liquid  which  boils  at  125°  under  a  pressure  of  22  mm. ;  it 
is  hygroscopic,  and  is  readily  raiscible  with  all  oi'dinary  solvents. 
The  benzoyl  derivative  melts  at  197°,  and  the  aurochloride  crystallises 
in  yellow  leaflets  melting  at  175°  ;  th.Q  picrate  melts  at  140°,  and  the 
mercurochloride,  which  has  the  composition  CsHioNojHCljGHgCla, 
melts  at  176°. 

4 :  l-Methi/lethylglyoxalidine  is  obtained  from  propylenedianiine 
hydrochloride  and  sodium  propionate ;  it  boils  at  l30°  under  a 
pressure  of  62  mm.,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  diprn- 
jo{o?i?/Z-derivative  is  formed  at  the  same  time ;  it  crystallises  in 
small,  white  needles  and  melts  at  165°.  The  hydrochloride,  hijdro- 
bromide,  and  tartrate  are  hygroscopic  S3^rups,  and  the  benzoyl-derWsL- 
tive  melts  at  205°.  The  aurochloride  and  plat inochlo ride  melt  at  125° 
and  188°  respectively  ;  the  prorate  melts  at  132°,  and  the  inercuro- 
chloride,  which  has  the  composition  C6Hi2N2,HCl,5HgCL,  melts  at 
172°. 

4<-Met?iylglyoxaMdine  is  obtained  from  propylenediamine  hydro- 
chloride and  sodium  formate ;  the  aurochloride  melts  at  166 — 168°, 
and  the  other  salts  are  extremely  soluble  in  water. 

LfEvorotatory  propylenediamine  is  obtained  from  the  tartrate  which 
melts  at  141°;  the  specific  rotatory  power  is  — 19'11"  at  24'3°.  The 
vicrate  forms  yellow  crystals  and  melts  at  237°.  M.  0.  F. 

Antipyrine  Derivatives.  By  Adolf  Schl'ftan  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 
1180 — 1187). — Methyleiiediautipyrine, 

NPh-CO  CO-NPh 

NIvIe-CMe>^  ^-^^G^le-mie' 

is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  antipyrine  and  formaldehyde  at 
120° ;  it  is  also  formed  when  benzylidenediantipyrine  (loc.  cit.)  is 
heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  formaldehyde  and  zinc  chloride  for  six 
hours  at  120°.  It  crystallises  in  white,  lustrous  leaflets,  and  melts  at 
177°.  The  hydrochloride  and  sulphate  crystallise  in  colourless  needles  ; 
the  platiiiochloride  forms  long,  reddish-yellow  needles,  and  becomes 
black  at  200°,  without  undergoing  fusion.  The  aurochloride  crystal- 
lises in  reddish-brown  plates,  melting  and  decomposing  at  179°;  the 
picrate  melts  at  185°,  and  the  tetrahromide  forms  pale  yellow  needles, 
which  melt  and  decompose  at  140°. 

Ethylidenediantipyrine  crystallises  in  white  nodules,  and  in  the 
anhydrous  state  melts  at  153° ;  a  specimen  dried  in  the  exsiccator 
melted  at  110°,  losing  IH2O.  The  hydrocliloride  crystallises  in  slender, 
white  needles,  and  melts  at  134°,  the  sulphate  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  separates  from  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  slender  needles. 
The  platinocldoride  does  not  melt  at  200°,  at  which  temperature, 
however,  it  turns  black  ;  the  picrate  crystallises  in  yellow  needles. 

Hydroxybenzylidenediantipyriiie  is  obtained  on  heating  a  mixture 
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of  antipyrine  and  salicylaldelijde  for  eiglit  hours  at  120  .  The  base 
separates  frora  metbylic  alcohol  in  colourless,  transparent  prisms,  and 
contains  IHoO,  which  is  not  lost  at  110'  ;  it  melts  at  ISO— 190".  The 
Tiydrocldoride  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  and  the  picrate  in 
yellow  needles  which  melt  and  decompose  at  216"  ;  the  plat inocJiJoride 
forms  reddish-yellow  needles.  ]\I.   0.  F. 

Cinchonine  and  Cinctiotenine.  Bv  Zdexko  H.  Skraup 
(}f<>,iats]i.,  1S95,  16,  15'.'^179;  compare  Abstr..  1880,  409).— Ciu- 
chotenine  is  obtained  by  oxidising  ciuchoniue  with  potassium  per- 
manganate. 

C,<.H,2X,0  +  03=  CisHooX,03  +  CH,02. 

Formic  acid  is  the  other  product  of  oxidation,  and  this  shoAvs  that 
one  of  the  carbon  atoms  of  cinchonine  must  be  in  a  moi'e  exposed 
position  than  the  others.  According  to  Schiitzenberger,  cinchonine 
contains  a  hydroxyl  group,  as  it  yields  a  benzoyl  derivative.  The 
author  shows  that  this  hydroxyl  is  also  contained  in  cinchotenine, 
."^ince  benzovlcinchonine  when  oxidised  gives  benzoylcinchotenine. 
Cinchotenine  further  contains  a  carboxyl  group,  and  reacts  as  a  satu- 
rated compound  ;  cinchonine,  on  the  other  hand,  reacts  as  an  unsatu- 
rated compound,  and  contains  no  carboxyl  group.  The  two  are  best 
represented  as  follows. 

OH-CnH„X,-CH:CH,  OH-CVHigXo-COOH 

Cinchonini".  Cinchotenine. 

Bi^nzoylcinchonine  melts  at  75",  and  is  very  soluble  in  ethei-  and 
benzene.  It  is  slowly  hydrolysed  by  boilins:  acids,  much  more 
readily  by  alkalis.  The  hydrochloride,  CipHjiXoOBzjHCl,  crystallises 
in  long  needles,  which  melt  at  206 — 207*^.  The  dihydrochloride, 
C,.,H2iN20Bz,2HCl,  loses  hydrogen  chloride  at  120'.  The  disulphate 
is  amorphous,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  heating  to  140°,  whereas  cin- 
chonine disulphate  itself  is  readily  decomposed  at  this  temperature, 
and  yields  cinchonicine. 

Benzoylcinchotenine,  CisHioX^iOBz,  does  not  readily  crystallise  if  it 
contains  traces  of  impurities.  When  qnite  pure,  it  forms  short, 
colourless  prisms,  which  melt  at  175 — 178".  It  forms  a  crystalline 
hj'drochloride,  and  when  hydrolysed  gives  benzoic  acid  and  cincho- 
tenine. 

The  ethylic  salt  of  cinchotenine  is  readily  obtained  as  a  hydrochloride 
by  satui-ating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cinchotenine  with  dry  hydrogen 
chloride.  This  hydrochloride  melts  at  235°,  and  the  ethylic  salt  itself 
at  210°.  This  ethereal  salt  reacts  vigoronsly  with  benzoic  chloride  to 
form  a  benzoyl  derivative,  Ci,Hit,Xo03EtBz,2HCl.  The  corresponding 
acetyl  derivative  has  also  been  prepared.  This  indicates  that  there 
are  two  replaceable  hydrogen  atoms  in  cinchotenine,  one  probably  in 
a  hydroxyl  group,  and  the  other  in  a  carboxyl  group. 

Commercial  cinchonine,  when  oxidised  with  chromic  acid  mixture, 
gave  about  8  per  cent,  of  cincholeuponic  acid,  CtHisNOj.  As  it  was 
doubtful  whether  this  acid  was  derived  from  the  cinchonine  itself,  or 
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from  the  iraptiinties,  the  author  has  oxidised  piu'e  einchoteriine  sul- 
phate with  chromic  acid,  and  finds  that  the  ciucholeuponic  acid  is 
one  of  the  products.  It  thus  follows  that  the  acid  is  a  derivative  of 
cinchonine.  When  the  hydrochloride  of  the  acid  is  suspended  in 
alcohol  and  the  mixture  saturated  with  dry  hydrogen  chloride, 
ethylic  cincholeuponate,  CsHuJ^OiEtajHCl,  is  formed,  which  melts  at 
164 — 165°.  This  indicates  that  the  acid  contains  two  carboxylic 
groups.  The  investigation  of  this  acid,  and  also  of  merochinene  and 
other  allied  substances,  is  being  continued.  J.  J.   S. 

Synthesised  Colloids  and  Coagulation.  By  John  W.  Picker- 
ing (/.  Physiol.,  1895,  18,  54 — 66). — Certain  colloid  substances,  first 
prepared  by  Grimaux,  exhibit  reactions  which  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  prote'ids,  especially  of  the  globulin  class.  Two,  named  A  and 
B,  are  prepared  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  metami- 
dobenzoic  acid  at  different  temperatures  ;  the  colloid  C,  by  the  a,ction 
of  a  current  of  ammonia  at  170°  on  aspartic  anhydride.  Each,  when 
dried,  resembles  dried  serum  albumin ;  they  dissolve  in  water,  form- 
ing pale  straw-coloured,  opalescent  solutions.  Each  gives  the 
xanthoproteic  reaction,  and  C  gives  a  w^ell-marked  violet  coloration 
with  copper  sulphate  and  potash.  In  the  presence  of  minute  quan- 
tities of  salts  (such  as  soluble  salts  of  barium,  strontium  or  calcium, 
sodium  chloride,  magnesium  sulphate,  or  ammonium  chloride),  their 
solutions  coagulate  on  heating  to  75°.  This  is  retarded  by  potassium 
acetate,  sodium  sulphate,  or  excess  of  glycerol.  The  passage  of  a 
curi-ent  of  carbonic  or  sulphuric  anhydride  restores  the  coagulability 
destroyed  by  glycerol.  The  colloids  are  removed  from  solutions  by 
saturation  with  magnesium  sulphate,  ammonium  sulphate,  or  sodium 
chloride.  The  sepai-ated  solid  rises  to  the  surface,  and  readily  redis- 
solves  on  the  addition  of  water.  Boiling  water  renders  the  colloids 
insoluble.  Treatment  of  the  insoluble  product  with  ammonia  and 
evaporation  in  a  vacuum  regenerates  the  colloid,  forming  a  soluble 
substance  which  yields  all  the  reactions  (including  the  physiological 
action  immed_iately  to  be  mentioned)  of  the  original  substance. 

In  the  presence  of  salts,  carbonic  anhydride  precipitates  the 
colloids,  and  these  redissolve  like  globulins  on  substituting  a  current 
of  air  for  the  carbonic  anhydride. 

Colloid  C  is  digested  by  pepsin  readily,  the  solution  giving  the 
colour  reactions  of  peptone.  Colloid  A  is  slightly  digestible,  B  is 
indigestible. 

Each  when  injected  intravenously  into  rabbits  causes  death  by 
intravascular  clotting,  5  to  20  c.c.  of  a  1'5  per  cent,  solution  being 
usually  fatal.  They  do  not  induce  coagulation  in  extravascular 
(salted)  plasma.     Full  details  of  these  experiments  is  deferred. 

W.  D.  H. 
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Preparation  of  Ethylic  Bromide.  By  Adriax  (Chem.  Centr., 
1895,  i,  2a;  from  Moii.  ScL,  1894.,  [4],  8,  834).— The  French  Gode.r 
medicameyitarms  directs  the  preparation  of  pure  ethylic  bromide  by 
i-e-distilling  the  product  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  alcohol, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  potissiura  bromide.  Following  the  prescribed 
directions,  however,  a  product  is  obtained  which  contains  up  to  15 
per  cent,  of  ether  ;  the  author  removes  the  latter  by  shaking  with  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  which  dissolves  the  ether,  and  may 
be  separated.  On  shaking  with  dilute  alkali  and  distilling  with  10 
per  cent,  of  sweet  almond  oil,  pure  ethylic  bromide  is  obtained. 

W.  J.   P. 

Analogy  between  the  Behaviour  of  Halogen  Alkylenes 
towards  Sodium  and  like  Metals,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
towards  Mercaptides  on  the  other  hand.  By  Robert  Otto  and 
K.  MiJHLE  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  1895,  [2],  51.  517 — 521;  compare  this  vol., 
i,  286). — A  table  is  given  illustrating  the  analogy  indicated  by  the 
title.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  all  halogen  alkylenes  which  contain 
fewer  than  four  carbon  atoms,  yield  the  corresponding  alkylene,  both 
when  they  react  with  sodium  or  similarly  active  metals,  and  when 
they  react  with  sodium  mercaptide  ;  but  not  all  of  those  which  con- 
tain a  greater  number  of  carbon  atoms  than  four  behave  in  this  way 
with  sodium,  although  they  may  so  behave  with  sodium  mercaptide. 

A.  G.  B. 

Copper  and  Manganese  Cyanides.  By  Paul  Straus  {Zeit. 
anorg.  Chem.,  1895,  9,  6 — 18). — Potassium  manganocyanide  is  best 
])repared  by  Cliristensen's  method  (/.  pr.  Chetn.,  31,  171),  but 
using  the  following  proportions  :  15  grams  of  manganese  acetate 
dissolved  in  90  grams  of  cold  water  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
25  grams  of  potassium  cyanide  in  50  grams  of  water.  A  green 
precipitate  is  obtained  which  is  redissolved  by  heating  on  tlxe  water 
bath  with  the  addition  of  25  grams  of  potassium  cyanide.  On  cool- 
ing, the  potas.sium  manganocyanide  crystallises  in  beautiful,  dark 
violet,  quadratic  tablets.  It  effloresces  on  exposure  to  the  air,  under- 
going partial  oxidation,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and,  when  treated  with 
watei',  decomposes  into  potassium  cyanide  and  K]\In(CN)3. 

Potassium  manganicyanide  is  also  prepared,  according  to  Christen- 
sen's  method,  by  adding  normal  manganese  phosphate  (15  grams)  to 
a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  (40  grams)  in  150  grams  of  water. 
A  dark  brown  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  redissolved  by  the 
addition  of  20  grams  of  potassium  cyanide.  lb  crystallises  in  reddish- 
brown  needles,  and, is  stable  on  exposure  to  air. 

Potassium  manganocyanide,  when  quite  free  from  potassium  cyanide, 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  at  once  decomposed  by  it,  and  the  author 
was  unable  to  obtain  ferrimanganocyanide  by  treating  it  with  feri-ic 
chloride.     In  presence  of  small  quantities  of  potassium  cyanide,  the 
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mauganocyanide  is  soluble,  but  the   blue   precipitate  obtained   with 
ferric  chloride  is  not  pure  ferrimani^anocyanide. 

Ferromanganicya.iide,  Fe:,Mn2(CX)io,  is  obtained  by  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  ferrous  sulphate  to  a  solution  of  potassium  nianganicyanide 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  5",  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 
It  is  a  dark  blue  pi'ecipitate,  which  becomes  of  a  dirty  colour  on  expo- 
sure to  air,  and  decomposes  with  evolution  of  cyanogen.  Wlicn 
heated  with  soda,  it  is  converted  into  sodium  ferrocyanide  with  pre- 
cipitation of  manganese  and  iron.  When  allow^ed  to  remain  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  it  changes  to  a  greenish- 
black  powder,  and  loses  cyanogen. 

Fotas^iiiiu  cupromangaiwcyauide,  K2Cu2Mn(CN)e,  is  obtained  by 
adding  an  aq^ueous  solution  of  manganese  acetate  to  a  solution  of 
potassium  copper  cyanide,  (KC]Sr)6(CuCN)2.  It  crystallises  in  white 
cubes,  is  stable  when  damp,  but  oxidises  and  turns  brown  when  dried 
over  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  is  completely  decom- 
posed bv  boiling:  with  dilute  acids,  and  partially  so  by  alkali  carbon- 
ates and  hydroxides. 

Sodium  aiproniangaywcyanide,  obtained  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
potassium  salt,  crystallises  in  four-sided  prisms,  and  is  much  more 
stable  and  soluble  in  water  than  the  potassium  salt. 

Ainmunium  cupromanganocyaiiide  is  obtained  by  treating  the  sodium 
salt  with  ammonium  nitrate.  It  crjstallises  in  six-sided  prisms,  and 
is  stable  on  exposure  to  air. 

Potassium  cuprocupricyanide,  KoCu3(CN)6,  is  obtained  by  adding  a 
concentrated  solution  of  copper  sulphate  to  a  solution  of  potassium 
copper  cyanide,  (KCN)6(CuC]S')2,  and  heating  the  mixture  for  a  short 
time  on  the  water  bath.     It  crystallises  in  six-sided  domes. 

The  author  has  attempted  to  prepare  compounds  similar  to  the 
above  from  nickel  and  colDalt  salts.  When  potassium  copper  cyanide 
is  treated  with  nickel  nitrate  a  double  salt,  of  the  composition 
Cu2(CN)2,2KCN,2[Ni(CX)2.2KCN].  is  obtained.  It  crystallises  in 
six-sided  tablets,  and,  when  treated  with  water,  is  decomposed  into  its 
constituent  salts,  the  potassium  nickel  cyanide  passing  into  solution. 
The  corresponding  cobalt  salt  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way,  and,  when 
heated  with  excess  of  potassium  copper  cyanide,  is  converted  into 
potassium  cobalticyanide.  E.  C.  R. 

Perrocyanides.  By  J.  Messxek  (Zeit.  anorg.  Ghem.,  1895,  9, 126 — 
14 )). — The  constitution  of  Prussian  blue  and  Turnbull's  blue  cannot 
with  certainty  be  determined  either  by  analysis  or  by  an  examination 
of  their  decomposition  products.  Turnbull's  blue,  which  according 
to  the  method  of  its  formation  is  ferrous  ferricyanide,  is  not  decom- 
posed by  alkalis  into  ferrous  hydroxide  and  potassium  ferricyanide, 
but  into  ferric  hydroxide  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  ;  that  is.  it 
yields  the  same  decomposition  products  as  Prussian  blue.  The 
decomposition  of  the  blue  with  borax,  sodium  phosphate  and  the 
oxidts  of  light  and  heavy  metals,  gave  no  dehnite  results.  ^Vhen 
treated  with  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  blues  are  par- 
tially dissolved,  and  the  yellow  solution,  when  mixed  with  water, 
yields  a   precipitate  of  the  blue,  but  decomposition   also  takes  place, 
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and  iron  always  remains  in  the  solution.  Prussian  blue  treated  in 
this  way  gave  a  solution  containing  ferric  oxide  together  with  small 
quantities  of  ferrous  oxide;  TurnbuU's  blue  gave  a  solution  contain- 
ing ferrous  oxide  and  a  small  quantity  of  ferric  oxide.  The  quantita- 
tive analysis  of  the  two  blues  gives  no  definite  result,  partly  because  the 
theoretical  percentage  composition  [for  Prussian  blue,  Fe4(FeC6X6)3  ; 
for  TurnbuU's  blue,  Fe3(FeC6X6)2l  of  both  is  very  similar,  and  partly 
because  the  compounds  are  very  difficult  to  obtain  pure.  The  author 
gives  the  results  of  a  number  of  analyses  made  with  different  pre- 
parations. 

The  constitution  of  Prussian  green,  for  which  namerous  formulge 
have  been  proposed,  is  also  not  determined  by  its  decomposition  pro- 
ducts. When  decomposed  by  alkalis,  it  yields  ferric  hydroxide  and 
potassium  ferrocyanide  and  ferricyanide.  Ferricyanides,  however, 
are  pai-tially  converted  by  alkalis  into  ferrocyanides.  The  analyses  of 
various  preparations  of  Prussian  green  indicate  that  it  is  a  ferric  ferri- 
cyanide, FefFeCeXe).  Tlie  purest  preparation  is  obtained  by  saturat- 
ing a  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  with  chlorine,  taking  care  to 
exclude  light,  then  heating  the  solution  to  boiling,  allowing  it  to  cool 
in  a  current  of  chlorine,  and  finally  washing  out  the  chlorine  with 
cold  water. 

Williamson's  violet  is  prepared  by  careful  oxidation  of  ferropotas 
sium  ferrocyanide,  K-FefFeCeNs)-  The  best  method,  according  to  the 
author,  is  to  use  a  ferric  salt  as  the  oxidising  agent.  The  analyses  of 
various  preparations  gave  widely  different  results,  and  the  author  was 
unable  to  determine  the  composition  with  certainty.  The  composi- 
tion, KFe(FeC6X6),  is  based  on  the  formation  of  the  compound  by  the 
oxidatiou  of  ferropotassium  ferrocyanide. 

Besides  the  copper  ferrocyanides  already  described  (this  vol.,  i,  405), 
the  author  has  prepai-ed  the  following.  Lithium  cuproferror.yauide, 
obtained  by  boiling  cuprous  cyanide  with  lithium  ferrocyanide  and 
lithium  sulphite  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  crystallises  in  colour- 
less six-sided  prisms.  Lithium  ctipriferrocyanide,  obtained  by  boiling 
copper  ferrocyanide  free  from  alkali  with  lithium  ferrocyanide,  crys- 
tallises in  small,  quadratic  red  plates  or  brownish-red  needles. 
Potassium  cupriferrocijcDtide  is  obtained  by  boiling  cuprous  cvanide 
with  excess  of  potas.sium  ferricvanide  according  to  the  equation 
CuCN  +  2K3(FeC6N6)  =  K.CuCFeaNe)  +  K.CFeCeNo)  +  CN.  It 
crystallises  in  brownish-red,  quadratic  prisms.  E.   C.  R. 

Occurrence  of  Titanium  Cyanonitride  in  Ferromanganese. 
By  T.  W.  KogCt  (Chem.  Centr.,  189o,  i,  149  ;  from  Ewjin.  Miu.  Jour., 
1893,  664). — -Titanium  cyanonitride,  and  sometimes  also  titanium 
nitride  and  carbide,  are  contained  in  most  samples  of  ferromanganese. 
The  cyanonitride  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  ferromanganese  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  powdering  the  carbonaceous  residue,  and  washing 
untd  only  the  coppercoloured  cyanonitride  remains;  more  than  0"082 
per  cent,  of  this  substance  can  never  be  separated  from  the  alloy. 
Titanium  c3'anonitride  thus  prepared  consists  of  microscopic,  brilliant 
crystals  of  density  4"1 — 5T,  and  contains  60 — 80  per  cent,  of 
titanium.  ■  W.  J.  P. 
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Carbon  Tetrachloride  and  the  Purification  of  Methylated 
Alcohol.  By  Maxime  Cari-Maxtkaxd  {Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120. 
H_)(33 — 1064). — The  alcohol  is  Biixed  with  one-fourth  its  volame  of 
carbon  tetrachloride,  and  afterwards  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  (about  2^  times  the  original 
Tolume)  to  precipitate  the  carbon  teti'achloi'ide.  After  repeated 
vio-orous  as'itation  the  carbon  tetrachloride  is  separated  and  retains 
all  the  impurities  except  methylic  alcohol  and  acetone.  The  saline- 
solution  is  mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  reduce  the  alcoholic 
streno-th  to  25°,  and  is  then  fractionated  with  a  sufficient  condensing- 
colunon  to  give  alcohol  of  96'5°  to  97°  at  one  distillation.  All  the 
product  that  distils  above  78°  is  pure  alcohol. 

The  carbon  tetrachloride  can  be  purified  by  agitating  with  sul- 
phuric acid  at  66°  and  afterwards  washing  with  water.  The  salt 
solution  after  cooling  can  be  used  again.  C.  H.  B. 

Impurities  in  Ethylic  Ether.  By  Adrian  (Chem.  Centr.,  1895,  i, 
20;  from  J/o?j.  Sci.,  1894,  [4],  8,  835).^Ethylic  ether  always  con- 
tains acetaldehyde  as  an  impurit}',  which  can  be  at  once  detected  and 
removed  by  passing  dry  ammonia  into  the  dried  ether  when  aldehyde- 
ammonia  crystallises  out,  being  insoluble  in  dry  ether;  after  filtering 
this  off,  the  ether  is  shaken  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  subsequently 
distilled  from  potassium  carbonate.  W.  J.  P. 

Platinum  Compounds  of  Ethylic  Sulphide.  Bv  Pkter  Klasox 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  1493— 1500).— Blomstrand  (Abstr.,"  1889,  230)  has 
described  two  isomeric  forms  of  platosethylsulphine  chloride,  the 
a-compound,  melting  at  81°,  and  the  /3-compound,  melting  at  106°. 
The  author  finds  that,  when,  pure,  the  two  isomerides  melt  at  the  same 
temperature,  108°,  and  that  they  readily  pass  one  into  the  other. 
The  a-chloride  only  reacts  slowly  with  alcoholic  silver  nitrate  solu- 
tion, whilst  the  /3-chloride  appears  to  react  as  rapidly  as  sodium 
chloride,  and  a  measurement  of  the  electrical  conductivity  of  solu- 
tions of  the  two  in  dilute  alcohol  shows  that  the  /3-compound  is  a- 
much  better  conductor  than  the  a-chloride.  The  bromide  melts  at 
124*^,  and  yields  the  a-chloride  when  treated  in  the  cold  with  silver 
chloride.  It  may  be  prepared  from  either  the  a-  or  /3-chloride  by 
the  action  of  potassium  bromide,  and  is  isomorphous  with  the 
a-chloride.  The  a-chloride  is  converted  by  dry  ammonia  in  chloro- 
form solution  into  a  salt  of  the  formula  Pt(XH3)3Et.iSCl2  +  H2O,. 
which  decomposes  on  heating,  leaving  a  residue  containing  ammonium 
platinosochloride  and  the  triammonioplatinous  chloride  of  Cleve. 
The  /3-chloride  behaves  in  a  similar  manner,  yielding  an  isomeric  sub- 
stance, PtEt2S(NH3)3Cl2  +  HoO,  which  also  decomposes  when,  heated,, 
but  forms  an  isomeric  triammonioplatinous  chloride. 

When  either  of  the  two  chlorides  is  treated  in  alcoholic  solution 
with  ethylic  hydiosulphide  or  phenylic  hydrosulphide,  the  chlorine 
atoms  are  replaced  by  the  thio-radicle,  and  unstable  compounds  are 
formed,  which  cannot  be  isolated  in  the  pure  state,  but  rapidly  lose 
ethylic  sulphide.  In  chloroform  solution,  on  the  other  hand,  ethylic 
hydrosulphide    forms    the    compound,    ethylsulpliideplatosothioetkylic 
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chloride,  Et^S'Pt'SEtCl,  which  separates  from  chlorofoi*m  on  the 
addition  of  alcohol  in  yellow  crystals  melting  at  124°.  Bromine 
converts  it  into  etJiylsulphidebromoplatosotkioethylic  chloride, 

Et^SBroPtSEtCl, 

■which  is  an  almost  insoluble  red  crystalline  powder. 

Ethylsulphideplatosothioethylic  chloride  is  converted  by  ammonia 
in  chloroform,  solution  into  aminonioplatosothioethylamine  chloride, 
EtS*Pt(NH3)"NH3Cl,  which  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of  needles, 
and  gives  a  crystalline  precipitate  with  potassium  chloroplatinite  of 
ammonioplatosothioethylainiae  chloroplatinite.  A.  H. 

Glycerols  from  Secondary  Allylic  Alcohols.  By  H.  Fourxiek 
{Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1895,  [3],  13,  121— 124).— These  can  be  prepared 
by  Wagner's  method,  namely,  oxidation  with  1  per  cent,  permangan- 
ate, and  are  yellowish,  viscid  liquids,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.     The  triacetates  are  colourless,  and  much  more  mobile, 

1:2:  4.-Trihydroxyhexane,  CHo(OH)-CH(OH)-CHo-CHEt-OH, 
fx'om  ethylallylcarbinol,  boils  at  190 — 192°  (30  mm.)  ;  the  triacetate 
boils  at  168—169°  (20  mm.),  or  at  273—276°  (atmos.)  ;  and  has  a 
sp.  gr.  =  1-08G  at  21°. 

Tn%Zro.i;2//6^o/tej9tane,  CHMe2-CH(OH)-CH2-CH(OH)-CH2-OH,  from 
isopropylallylcarbinol,  boils  at  194 — 197°  (30  mm.);  the  triacetate 
boils  at  176—180°  (20  mm.),  or  at  276—280°  (atmos.),  and  has  sp.  gr. 
=  1-071  at  24°. 

Trihydrox-yisoctane,  CHMeo-CH2-CH(OH)-CH2-CH(OH)-CH,-OH, 
from  isobutylallylcarbinol,  boils  at  198 — 200°  (30  mm.)  ;  it  solidifies 
in  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  anhydride  and  ether,  but  melts  again 
at  about  0°,  and  not  at  50°,  as  stated  by  Wagner  ( Abstr.,  1894,  i,  563)  ; 
the  triacetate  boils  at  179 — 180°  (20  mm,),  or  at  288—290°  (atmos.), 
but  in  the  latter  case  decomposes  slightly;  sp.  gr.  =  1'049  at  24°. 

Trihydroxyphenylhutane,  CHPh(OH)-CHo-CH(OH)-CH,-OH,  from 
phenylallylcarbinol,  decomposes  when  distilled,  even  under  very  low 
pressure;  the  triacetate  is  a  viscid,  faintly  odorous  liquid,  boiling  at 
221— 222°  (20  mm.).  Jn.  W. 

Nomenclat-ure  of  Stereoisomerides.  By  Robert  Lespieau  {Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.,  1895,  [3],  13,  105 — 108). — An  extension  of  the  Geneva 
system,  in  which  numbers  representing  the  positions  of  the  groups 
in  the  conventional  formuhc  of  stereoisomerides  are  incorporated  in 
their  systematic  names.     Thus,  J-glucose, 

OH    H       OH    OH 

CHO-C C C '>CH,-OH, 

I  1         I  I         " 

H       OH   H       H 

is  hexapentol-2456,  3-al,  whilst  1-mannose, 

OH    OH    H      H 

CHO-C C C C-CH,-OH, 

I  I  II 

H       H       OH   OH 
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is  hexapentol-236,  45-al,  the  numbers  being  read  from  the  left  to  the 
riHit  of  the  chain,  and  the  upper  and  terminal  numbers  precedinp:, 
and  beincr  separated  by  a  comma  from  the  lower.  Optical  isomerides 
are  characterised  by  identical  groups  in  inverted  order ;  fZ-mannose, 
for  example,  is  hexnpentol-456,2o-al  (the  6  of  the  CHa'OH-group 
remainino-  unchanged).  "When  all  the  groups  are  on  one  side  of  the 
chain,  the  comma  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  formula,  for  example,  hexa- 
pentol  23456-al,  (?  at  the  end  of  the  numbers  -23456,-al).  In  com- 
pounds which,  like  the  hexitol  derived  from  rZ-glucose  and  (tgulose,  are 
symmetrical  as  to  the  terminal  groups,  the  formula  may  be  arranged 
and  numbered  in  two  distinct  ways,  namely,  in  the  case  cited,  as 
hexanehexol-146,235,  or  -12456,3.  Such  hidden  identities  may  be 
detected  by  adding  one  set  of  numbers  (not  including  the  terminal 
numbers)  to  the  other  set  inverted,  when  the  sum  of  every  pair  will 
be  the  same ;  thus,  in  the  above  case,  4235  +  3542  =  7777. 

Jx.   W. 

Note  by  Abstractor. — Identities  concealed  by  double  formulae  would 
be  detected  on  inspecting  the  graphic  formulse ;  a  precisely  similar 
diihculty  occurs  with  polysubstituted  ring-compounds. 

Constitution  of  Glucosides  and  Glucoses.  By  Leo  Maech- 
LEWSKi  (i'er.,  1895,  28,  1622  — 1623).— The  author  defends  his  view 
of  the  constitution  of  glucose  and  the  glucosides  (Abstr.,  1894,  i, 
104)  against  the  criticism  of  E.  Fischer  (this  vol.,  i,  438). 

C.  F.  B. 

Molecular  Modifications  of  Glucose.  By  Charles  Taxret 
{Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120,  1060— 1062).— Dubrunfaut  has  shown  that 
freshly  prepared  solutions  of  glucose  have  double  the  rotatory  power 
possessed  by  solutions  that  have  been  prepared  for  some  time,  and  has 
isolated  the  two  forms,  one  having  a  rotatory  power  [aji,  =  -j-106°, 
and  the  other  [ajo  =  +52°.  The  author  distinguishes  the  former  as 
a-glucose,  and  the  latter  as  /3-glucose,  and  he  has  obtained  a  third 
modification,  7-glucose,  the  rotatory  power  of  which  is  only  [ajj,  = 
+  22-50°. 

a-Ghccose  is  the  form  in  which  glucose  always  crystallises  from 
cold  water,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  from  alcohol;  when  dis- 
solved in  water,  it  changes  into  /^-glucose  in  a  few  minutes  if 
boiled,  in  seven  or  eight  hours  at  15°,  and  in  more  than  30  hours  at 
0°  ;  but  the  change  takes  place  immediately  in  the  cold  if  1  per  cent, 
of  potassium  hydroxide  is  added.  In  alcoholic  solutions,  the  change 
is  less  rapid  the  more  concentrated  the  alcohol,  and  in  absolute  alcohol 
only  90  per  cent,  is  converted  even  after  boiling  for  several  hours. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  so-called  solubilities  of  a-glucose  in  water 
or  alcohol  arc  really  solubilities  of  /3-glucose,  or  of  a  mixture  of  the 
two. 

ft-Ghicose  is  obtained  by  heating  a  concentrated  solution  of  very 
pure  glucose  on  a  water  bath,  with  constant  agitation,  or  by  adding  a 
tragment  of  a  previous  crystallisation  to  a-glucose  fused  at  100°. 
If   the  product  obtained  from  hot   liquids    is    dissolved  in    its    own 
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weight  of  cold  water,  g-radually  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  abso- 
lute alcohol  cooled  at  0°,  and  vigorously  stirred,  /i-glucose  separ.ates 
before  it  has  had  time  to  change  into  a-glucose. 

/S-Glucose  dissolves  rapidly  in  half  its  weight  of  water  at  19°,  and 
after  about  an  hoar  the  liquid  begins  to  deposit  a-glucose.  The  same 
change  takes  place  in  presence  of  a  quantity  of  water  insufficient  to 
dissolve  the  glucose,  and  also  partially  in  a  non-saturated  alcoholic 
solntion.  The  solubility  of  /:i-glucose  in  alcohol  decreases  with  the 
concentration  of  the  alcohol. 

'l-Glucose  is  formed  in  small  quantity  when  amorphous  glucose  is 
heated  at  100°,  but  the  most  favourable  temperature  is  110^',  and  the 
best  plan  is  to  heat  at  this  temperature  for  seven  or  eight  hours  a 
highly  concentrated  solution  of  glucose  spread  on  plates.  The  crude 
product  is  dissolved  in  its  own  weight  of  cold  water,  decolorised  with 
animal  charcoal,  and  mixed  with  sufficient  absolute  alcohol  to  bring 
the  alcoholic  strength  to  90°  or  95°,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
-/-glucose  present,  as  shown  by  the  polarimeter  ;  if  the  solution  is  then 
vigorously  stirred,  7-glucose  separates.  The  treatment  is  repeated 
if  necessary. 

7-Glucose  changes  completely  into  /3-glucose  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  a-glucose,  and  in  about  the  same  time.  It  dissolves  imme- 
diately in  0"75  times  its  own  weight  of  water  at  19°.  The  action  of 
alcohol  is  similar,  and  if  solutions  of  any  of  the  three  glucoses  in 
alcohol  of  the  same  concentration  are  heated  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  the  same  rotatory  power  is  obtained.  The  solubility  of 
-/-glucose  in  alcohol  of  various  concentrations  is  about  half  that  of 
/^-glucose. 

Cryometric  observations  show  that  all  three  modifications  have  the 
same  molecular  weight.  C.   H.  B. 

Resolution  of  Starch  by  the  Action  of  Oxalic  Acid.    By 

Carl  J.  Lixtxer  and  Geurg  Dull  (5er.,  1895,  28,  1522—1581).— 
In  continuation  of  their  investigation  of  the  products  of  the  hydro- 
lysis of  starch,  the  authors  have  examined  the  action  on  it  of  oxalic 
acid.  Numerous  experiments  were  made  with  other  acids,  but  this 
was  selected  on  account  of  its  relatively  gi-eat  activity,  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  completely  removed,  and  because,  unlike  sulphuric 
acid  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  does  not  cause  the  formation  of  reversion 
products.  Saloman's  observation  that  dextrose  is  readily  formed  by 
the  action  of  oxalic  acid  on  starch  is  confirmed  ;  the  best  results  are 
obtained  as  follows.  Starch  (lOO  grams)  is  warmed  wath  water 
(500  c.c.)  containing  oxalic  acid  (2  grams),  and  the  solution  heated 
for  an  hour  under  three  atmos.  pressure.  In  the  following  experi- 
ments potato  starch  was  always  employed. 

Amylodextrin  appears  to  be  formed,  together  with  compounds  of 
f  higher  molecular  weight,  almost  as  soon  as  the  starch  has  dissolved ; 
the  best  results  were  obtained  with  the  following  proportions  :  starch 
(100  grams),  water  (400  c.c),  oxalic  acid  (0'2  gram),  heated  for 
^  hour  under  '2\  atmos.  pressure.  The  compound  readily  forms 
spheroidal  crystals,  consisting  of  aggregates  of  needles,  but  this  is 
no  test  of  purity,  as  much  mother  liquor  is  present  ;  in  general  pro- 
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perties,  tlie  compound  resembles  that  obtained  bj  the  action  of  diastase 
(Abstr.,  1894,  i,  5). 

Erythnntexfriiis. — These  were  obtained  by  heating  the  starch  (lOU 
grams)  with  water  at  65°  (400  c.c),  aud  5  per  cent,  oxalic  acid,  solu- 
tion (8  c.c.)  for  one  hour  under  1"5  atmos.  pressure ;  the  product, 
after  treatment  with  calcium  carbonate,  gave  a  reddish-brown  iodine 
reaction  ;  it  was  evapoi'ated  and  fractionally  precipitated  with  alcohol ; 
eventually  the  following  products  were  obtained.  Erythrodextrin  I 
(C,3H2oOio)is,H20,  [a]!,  =  196°,  R  =  about  3  per  cent.  (M)  ;  iodiue 
reaction,  with  dilute  solution,  reddish- violet ;  forms  spheroidal  crys- 
tals, is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  (60  per  cent.),  and  probably 
identical  with  the  compound  formed,  b}'  the  action  of  diastase. 
Erythrodextrin  Ila  (CioH2oOio)9,H20,  [ajp  =  194°,  R  =  about  8  per 
cent.  (Al)  ;  Avith  dilute  iodine  solution  becomes  reddish-brown;  with 
concentrated  solution  (twice  normal)  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid 
a  pure  blue  precipitate  is  formed  (the  presence  of  anij'lodextrin 
causes  a  blue  colour  with  dilute  solutions)  ;  this,  after  filtration  and 
washing  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  dissolves  in  water,  and  the  colour 
slowly  changes  to  reddish-brown;  the  change  is  accelerated  by  dilu- 
tion, and  the  addition  of  much  water  causes  the  colour  to  disappear 
completely.  The  compound  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  Avater,  and 
very  readily  forms  spheroidal  crj-stals.  Erythrodextrin  II/3,  isomeric 
with  the  preceding  compound,  gives  a  pure  reddish-brown  coloration 
with  iodine  solution,  dilute  or  concentrated,  with  or  without  the 
additioii  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  (75  per  cent.),  and 
was  not  observed  to  form  spheroidal  crystals.  The  erythrodextrins 
ila  and  ll/i,  although  not  previously  observed  by  the  authors,  are 
probably  identical  with  those  recently  prepared  by  Xittelmeier. 

Achroodextrins. — Starch  (120  grams),  water  at  65°  (400  c.c),  and 
5  per  cent,  oxalic  acid  solution  (20  c.c.)  are  mixed,  and  heated  for  one 
hour  under  1^  atmos.  pressure.  The  osazone  test  showed  that 
dextrose  (21  per  cent.),  isomaltose  (34  per  cent.),  and  dextrin  (45  per 
cent.)  were  present  in  the  crude  product.  Maltose  could  not  be 
detected  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  experiment.  After  purifica- 
tion and  fractionation  of  the  liquid,  two  compounds  only  could  be 
isolated.  Achroodextrin  I  agrees  closely  in  pi'opei'ties  Avith  the  coi're- 
sponding  compound  previously  described  {loc.  cit.),  the  mol.  weight 
=  1800 — 2000,  specific  refractive  power  =  192°.  Achroodextrin  II, 
(Ci.>H2oOH,)3,HoO,  is  crystalline  ;  [aj^  =  180°,  Rm  =  24.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  purify-,  aud  is  probably  identical  with  Mittel- 
meier's  "  primary  achroodextrin." 

The  following  table  shows  the  compounds  Avhich  have  been  isolated 
by  the  action  of  oxalic  acid  and  diastase  respectively  on  starch.  It  is 
not  implied  that  thej'  are  formed  in  the  order  mentioned,  and  the 
authors  consider  that  the  enunciation  of  any  hypotheses  relating 
either  to  this  or  to  the  manner  of  their  formation  Avould  be  prema- 
ture until  more  experimental  evidence  has  been  accumulated. 
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Compounds  foiined  from  starch. 


"With  oxalic  acid.  "With  diastase. 

AmTlodextrin.  Amylodestrin. 

Erytnrodextrin  I.  Erythrodextrin  I. 
Erythrodextriu  Ila.  — 

Erythrodextrin  II/s.  — 

^A cliroodextriu  I.  Achroodextrin  I. 

Acliroodextrin  II.  Achroodextrin  II. 

Isomaltose.  Isonialtose. 


Maltose. 


Dextrose. 


J.  B.  T. 
New  Type  of  Lignocellulose.  By  W.  C.  Hancock  and  O.  W. 
Dahl  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1558 — 1563). — The  stem  of  Aescliynomene 
Aspera  is  composed  of  a  lignocellulose  which  diSers  in  some  respects 
from  all  other  members  of  this  class  which  have  yet  been  described. 
In  composition,  behaviour'  to  alkaline  agents,  absorption  of  chlorine. 
<fcc.,  it  appears  to  act  as  a  typical  lignocellulose.  It,  however,  does 
not  give  the  characteristic  3'ellow  coloration  with  aniline  which  is 
usually  given  by  the  lignocelluloses,  and  is  therefore  free  (except  in 
isolated  cells  which  do  give  the  coloration)  from  the  compounds  of 
aldehyde-  or  quinone-like  character  which  generally  accompany  ligno- 
cellulose. It.  moreover,  does  not  give  the  phloroglucinol  reaction  for 
the  pentosanes,  although  it  yields  furfuraldehyde  when  treated  by 
the  method  of  Flint  and  Tollens.  The  reaction  with  iodine  and 
hydriodic  acid  resembles  that  of  cellulose,  a  deep  blue  colour  beiug 
produced.  A.  H. 

Reduction  of  Hexamethylenetetramine  to  Trimethylamine, 

By  Marcel  Delepixe  (Bull.  Sue.  CJiim.,  1885,  [o],  13,  135 — 140). — 
Hexamethyleneamine  is  reduced  by  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid,  not  to 
ammonia  and  methylamine,  as  stated  by  Trillat  and  Fayollat  (Abstr., 
1894,  i,  64),  but  to  ammonia  and  ti-imethylamine,  and  the  formation 
of  the  triamine  takes  place  equalh'  well  under  the  conditions 
described  by  those  authors  as  when  the  pure  hexaniine  is  used.  The 
trimethylamine  was  characterised  by  means  of  its  bismuthiodide, 
niethiodide,  and  platinochloride. 

These  results  confirm  tlie  author's  formula  for  hexamethylene- 
tetramine (this  vol.,  i,  327),  from  which,  as  each  of  the  nitrogen 
atoms  is  in  direct  combination  with  three  cai'bon  atoms,  the  forma- 
tion of  trimethylamine  might  have  been  predicted.  Jx.  W. 

Glucosamine.  A  Reply.  By  Erxst  \Yixteesteix  (Ber.,  1895, 
28,  1372 — 1374;  compare  this  vol.,  i,  80). — A  reply  to  E.  Gilson's 
criticisms  (this  vol.,  i,  323)  on  the  author's  work  on  the  isolation  of 
glucosamine  hydrochloride  from  the  decomposition  products  of 
"  fungus  cellulose."  J.  J.  S.     ' 

Diazomethane.  By  Haxs  v.  Pechmaxx  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1624— 
1628). — Diazomethane  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  nie- 
thylic   derivatives,   addition   of  CH-  taking  place  whilst  nitrogen  is 
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evolved.  Its  action  on  phenol,  for  example,  is  represented  by  the 
equation  CbHs'OH  +  CHoX,  =  CeHs-OCH^  +  N,  (compare  this  vol.. 
i,  828).  The  action  takes  place  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
is  thus  likely  to  be  useful  in  determining  the  constitution  of  com- 
pounds that  react  in  tautomeric  forms.  It  is  brought  about  by 
mixing  an  ethereal  solution  of  diazomethane  Tvitli  the  substance  to 
be  investigated,  the  latter  in  alcoholic  solution  when  necessary. 

2-Pyridone  yields  only  the  oxygen  ether,  C5XH4'OMe  [OMe  =  -], 
and  hence  probably  exists  in  the  form  CaXH^'OH  rather  than 
C5(XH)H,:0. 

Commercial  pyrazolone  yields  mainly  an  oxygen-ether,  Knorr"s 
5:3:  1-methoxymetliylplienylpyrazole  (this  vol.,  i,  31)7),  together 
with,  a  trace  of  the  nitrogen  ether,  antipyrine.     Pyrazolone  itself  has 

X CMe 

therefore  probably  the  constitution  NPh^  i        . 

C(OH)*CII 

Etliylic  acetoacetate  yields  ethylic  ^-methoxycrotonate,  probably 
the  c;'s-modification,  for  it  boils  at  186 — 190°  under  725  mm.  pres- 
sure, about  15^  higher  than  the  (probably  trans-)  compound  prepared 
by  Enke  (Abstr.,  1890,  865).  It  yields  the  same  methoxycrotonic 
acid  when  bydrolysed  as  does  Enke's  compound ;  but  ethylic  aceto- 
acetate only  reacts  very  slowly  with  diazomethane,  and  hence  pro- 
bably exists  but  to  a  slight  extent  as  OH-CMelCH'COOEt,  the 
greater  part  being  CMeO-CHa'COOEt. 

Ethylic  malonate  does  not  react  with  diazoniethiane  in  ethereal 
solution  at  the  ordinary  temperatui'C.  C.  F.   B. 

New  Synthesis  of  DiazomethaDe.  By  Euc4ex  Bambeeger  and 
Edm.  Renauld  {Be,-.,  1895,  28,  1682— 1685).— Diazomethane,  which 
is  the  anhydride  of  the  hypothetical  isodiazomethane  hydroxide, 
Me'X'^'.X'OH,  may  be  prepared  in  an  analogous  manner  to  isodiazo- 
benzene,  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  on  nitroso- 
benzene  (this  vol.,  i,  459j.  Xitrosomethane  is  unknown,  but  the 
analogous  dichloromethylamine,  XMeCl2,  is  readily  obtained  in 
quantity  by  the  action  of  bleaching  powder  on  methylamine  hydi'O- 
chloride ;  it  boils  at  58 — 60°.  When  heated  with  water,  it  explodes 
violently  forming  hydrogen  cyanide,  a  similar  explosion  taking  place 
when  a  flame  is  brought  near  the  mouth  of  a  vessel  in  which,  the  two 
compounds  are  warmed. 

To  prepare  diazomethane,  dried  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  is 
dissolved  in  methylic  alcohol,  mixed  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
sodium  methoxide  also  dissolved  in  methylic  alcohol,  and  a  solution 
of  dichloromethylamine  in  absolute  ether  gradually  added.  An 
ethereal  solution  of  diazomethane  distils  over,  and  is  condensed  in 
receivers  cooled  with  ice;  the  solution  has  all  the  properties  described 
by  V.  Pechmann  (this  vol.,  i,  328).  The  yield  is  not  so  good  as  by 
y.  Pechmann's  method,  but  the  new  synthesis  forms  a  quick  and  con- 
venient method  of  obtaining  the  substance  in  small  quantities. 

The  reaction  by  which  it  is  formed  is  represented  by  the  equation 

CHa-XCI,  +  XH,-OH  =  2HC1  +  CH<'m  +  H^O. 
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As  it  is  formed  by  a  reaction  which  yields  isodiazobenzene  deriva- 
tives, the  author  thinks  it  probable  that  this,  as  well  as  the  aliphatic 
diazo-derivatires  described  by  Ciirtins,  are  also  isodiazo-derivHtives, 
the  supposition  being  strengthened  by  the  stability  of  the  com- 
pounds, and  their  inability  to  form  colouring  matters  with  phenols 
and  aromatic  bases.  H.   G.  C. 

Nitrosopropylacetamide.  By  Felix  Chaxcel  (Bull.  Soc.  Cliim., 
1895,  [8],  13,  125 — 126). — Nitrosopropylacetamide,  XAcPr^-XO,  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  propylacetamide,  is  a  mobile, 
yellowish,  or,  in  thick  layers,  rose-coloured,  liquid,  having  a  pleasant, 
ethereal  odour.  Sp.  gr.  =  l^OSo  at  15°.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  and  at  100°,  either  alone  or  in  presence  of  water,  is  decom- 
posed into  nitrogen  and  propylenic  acetate,  together  with  some 
propylene  and  acetic  acid  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
latter.  Jx.  W. 

Action  of  Thiocarbamide  on  Ethylic  Bromomalonate, 
Bromolevulinic  acid,  and  Dibromolevulinic  acid.  By  Max 
CoxRAD  and  L.  Schmidt  (J[nwaZe».,  1895,  285,  203 — 211;  compare 
Tarabach,  this  vol.,  i,  13). — Ethylic  thiohydantov/rarho.vylate, 

is  obtained  by  adding  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  thiocarb- 
amide to  ethylic  bromomalonate;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  undergoes  decomposition  when  treated 
with  boiling  water.  It  becomes  brown  at  165°,  and  melts  evolving 
gas  at  175° ;  with  ferric  chloride,  the  aqueous  solution  develops  a 
dark-blue  coloration,  which  is  destroyed  on  heating  the  liquid,  and  does 
not  reappear  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  On  boiling  a  solution  of 
ethylic  thiohydantoincarboxylate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  carbonic 
anhydride  is  liberated  and  thiohydantoin  is  formed,  and  the  same 
change  is  effected  by  sodium  hydroxide  at  ordinary  temperatures  and 
also  by  hot  barium  hydroxide.  .Sodium  cthoxide  gives  rise  to  a  gela- 
tinous substance,  which  probably  consists  of  the  sodium  compound. 
a-Methyl- f^L-amidothiazole- li-acetic  acid, 

is  prepared  by  triturating,  in  contact  with  water,  a  mixture  of  thio- 
carbamide and  bromolevulinic  acid  in  molecular  proportion  ;  a  solution 
is  obtained,  which  after  24  hours  is  neutralised  with  sodium  hydrogen 
carbonate.  It  crystallises  from  water  in  slender,  lastrous  prisms,  and 
melts  at  259 — 260°,  evolving  gas  ;  the  aqueous  solution  has  an  acid 
reaction,  and  decomposes  carbonates  when  heated.  The  compound 
dissolves  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  the 
hijdrochloride  in  colourless  plates  ;  this  salt  does  not  yield  a  precipitate 
with  platinum  tetrachloride.  The  harivvi  salt  is  amorphous,  and 
treatment  with  excess  of  hot  barium  hydroxide  effects  decomposition, 
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bftrium  sulphide  and  barium  carbonate  being  formed;  a  neutral  solu- 
tion  of  the  barium  salt  forms  a  green  precipitate  with  copper  acetate, 
■whilst  silver  nitrate  gives  rise  to  a  white  precipitate  which  becomes 
black  wlien  heated,  owing  to  the  formation  of  silver  sulphide.  The 
ethylic  salt  is  obtained  by  mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  tbiocarbamide 
and  ethjlic  broraolevulinate ;  it  separates  from  alcohol  in  small, 
yellowish  crystals,  and  melts  at  123°.  The  platinochloride  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  the  ethylic  salt  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid  and  treating 
the  solution  with  platinum  tetrachloride  ;  it  is  a  yellow  crystalline 
substance.  Ammonia  and  hot  hydrochloric  acid  hydrolyse  the  ethylic 
salt,  forming  the  acid  and  the  hvdrochloride  respectively. 

When  a  mixture  of  dibromolevulinic  acid  and  tbiocarbamide  (2 
mols.)  is  triturated  in  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  a  com- 
jwund  is  formed  having  the  constitution  represented  by  one  of  the 
formula 

nh:c-s-ch-ch..-cooh 

I        1  and 

:n'zzc-ch,-s-C(nh,):xh 

NH:C— N^  ^CH,-COOH 

It  melts  and  becomes  brown  at  175 — 176°,  evolution  of  gas  taking 
place  at  this  temperature.  The  formation  of  this  compound  is  in 
agreement  with  the  constitutional  formula  for  dibromolevulinic  acid 
put  forward  by  Wolff  ( Abstr.,'  1893,  i,  689).  M.  O.  F. 

Preparation  of  Diamidoacetone.  By  Gteorg  Kalischer  {Ber., 
1895,  28,  1519 — 1522). — Diisonitrosoacetone,  prepared  from  acetone- 
dicarboxylic  acid,  when  reduced  by  means  of  stannous  chloride  in 
hydi'ochloric  acid  solution,  yields  diamidoacetone  stannoddoride, 
^'Ho-CH,-CO-CHo-XHo,2HCl,SnCl3,  which  is  crystalline  and  meks  at 
203°,  after  previously  blackening.  The  yield  is  66  per  cent,  of  the 
theoi-etical.  The  hydrochloride  is  readily  obtained  bj  the  action  of 
hvdi'ogen  sulphide  on  the  preceding  compound,  but  its  complete 
purification  is  difficult  on  account  of  its  solubility ;  it  crystallises 
with  IHjO,  not  l^HoO,  as  Riigheimer  states.     The  picrate, 

crystallises  in  lustrous,  long,  yellow  needles,  which  char  at  about 
180°  without  melting.  When  warmed  with  Fehling's  solution,  di- 
amidoacetone hydrochloride  gives  a  dark  brown  precipitate,  which 
is  almost  black  when  dry;  it  contains  about  55  per  cent,  of  copper, 
and  yields  water  and  ammonia  when  heated.  Attempts  to  prepare 
dihydroxyacetone  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  diamidoacetone 
hydrochloride  were  not  very  successful,  as  the  compound  could  not 
be  completely  purified,  its  presence  was  recognised  by  the  formation 
of  the  osazone  which  melted  at  about  170  .  J.  B.  T. 

Action  of  Hypochlorous  acid  on  Bisubstituted  Acetylene 
Hydrocarbons.  By  Al.  Fawokskv  and  in  part  by  K.  Uesbout 
(./.  ijf.  Chem.,   1895,  [2j,   51,   533 — 563). — When  hypochlorous  acid 
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(3  per  cent.)  is  added  o-radually  and  in  small  portions  to  methyl 
ethyl  ketone,  both  being  at  0°,  a  heavy  oil  separates.  The  bulk  of 
this  oil  distils  at  55 — 58°  at  20  mm.  pressure,  and  proves  to  be 
mefh/l  a-dichloropropyl  l-etone,  CEtClo'COMe ;  it  is  a  yellowish  liquid, 
boils' at  138°  (756  mm.),  and  has  sp.  gr.  =  119ol9  at  0°.  Its  con- 
stitution is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  when  treated  with  hydroxyl- 
amine  it  yields  the  same  dioxime  as  was  obtained  by  Schramm  from 
isonitrosomethyl  ethyl  ketone  and  hydroxylamine  ("  methylpropyl- 
acetoximic  acid,"  Abstr.,  1883,  590).  The  behaviour  of  this  di- 
chloi-oketone  with  potassiiim  carbonate  has  already  been  described 
(Abstr.,  1893,  i,  391).  A  small  fraction  of  the  crude  oil  from  which 
the  dichioroketone  is  distilled  boils  between  108^  and  112",  and 
appears  to  be  a-dichlorobutaldehyde. 

The  reaction  between  methylpropylacetylene  and  hypochlorous  acid 
yields  methyl  a-dicMorohutyl  l:etone,  CPr"Cl2*COMo,  which  is  a  yel- 
lowish liquid,  boils  at  162 — 164"  (765  mm.),  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  = 
1*14695  (at  0°).  With  hydroxylamine,  it  yields  Schramm's  methyl- 
propylglyoxime  (Abstr.,  1884,  51).  This  dichioroketone  also  yields 
a  quinone  and  two  unsaturated  acids  when  heated  with  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  carbonate  (compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  391) ;  these 
are  probably  diethyldimethylquinone,  a-propylacrylic  acid,  and 
a-methyl-/3-ethylacrylie  acid  respectively,  but  none  of  these  could  be 
isolated  in  a  pure  condition. 

Dimetuylacetylene  and  hypochlorous  acid  yield  methyl  oi-dichlor- 
etliyl  l-etone,  CMeClo'CO^Me,  which  boils  at  113 — 114°,  and  has  a  sp.  gr. 
=  1"2217  at  0°.  Diacetyldioxime  was  obtained  by  treating  the  di- 
chioroketone with  hydi'oxylamine.  Demetre-Vladesco  has  prepared 
a  dichlorinated  methyl  ethyl  ketone  (Abstr.,  1892,  424)  which  boils  at 
165°,  and  to  which  he  ascribes  the  formula  given  above  ;  the  authors 
liave  attempted  to  prepare  diacetyldioxime  from  Vladesco's  com- 
pound, but  without  succr-ss  ;  they  therefore  conclude  that  Vladesco's 
dichioroketone  is  the  symmetrical  derivative. 

Asymmetrical  dichloracetone  yields  acrylic  acid  when  heated  with 
10  per  cent,  potassium  carbonate  solution,  so  that  it  may  now  be 
regarded  as  established  that,  by  tliis  treatment,  1  :  l-dichloro-2- 
ketones  of  the  type  R'-CO-CHCL  yield  acids  of  the  type  R":CH-COOH, 
whilst  3  :  3-dicloro-2-ketones  of  "the  type  R'-CCL-CO-CHs  yield  acids 
of  the  type  R'XR'-COOH. 

From  ethylpropylacetylene  and  hypochlorous  acid,  a  dichlorinated 
ketone  is  olDtained  which  yields  a  dioxime  (m.  p.  129°),  and  must, 
therefore,  contain  the  group  CO'CClj,  but  whether  it  be 

CHs-CHo-CHo-CCU-COEt 
or  CHa-CHj-CHa-CO-CCljEt  remains  unsettled  ;  it  boils  about  174°, 
and  its  sp.  gr.  at  0°  is  I'll 76.  This  dichioroketone  also  yields  sub- 
stituted acrylic  acids  when  heated  with  10  per  cent,  potassium 
carbonate,  and  since  it  contains  an  alkyl  group  in  place  of  the  methyl 
group  of  the  foregoing  ketones,  it  may  be  claimed  that  in  this  paper 
it  is  established  that  hydrocarbons  of  the  type  R"C:c*r  yield,  when 
treated  with  h^-poehlorous  acid,  dichloroketones  of  the  type 

R-CO-CCL-r, 
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and  that  these,  on  treatment  with  ])otassium  carbonate  solution,  yield 
acids  of  the  type  R":Cr'-COOH  or  r"-cR'-COOH.  A.  G.  B. 

Constitution  of  Isonitrosoketones.  By  Georg  Kalischer 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  1513 — 15li»). — The  reduction  products  of  isonitroso- 
propyl  methvl  ketone,  COMe"CEt!NOH,  have  been  previously  de- 
scribed by  Gabriel  and  his  students  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  734 ;  1894, 
i.  355).  The  compounds  are  indistinguishable  in  appearance  from 
those  obtained  h\  the  reduction  of  Claisen  and  Manasse's  isonitroso- 
ketone,  COPr-CHiXOH  (Abstr.,  1889,  584),  and  the  meltint^  points 
are  shown  to  be  practically  identical.  The  former  yields  dimethyl- 
diethylpyrazine.  if  the  formula  of  the  latter  is  correct  it  should  yield 
dipropylpyrazine.  Dimethyldiethjdpyrazine,  when  completely  oxi- 
dised with  potassium  permanganate,  yields  a  tetrabasic  acid  which 
could  not  be  purified ;  Avhen  more  cautiously  oxidised,  dimethylpyr- 

azinedicarboxylic  acid,  ^'Cn^QOOHVCMe^''^'  ^^  formed;  it  has 
been  previously  prepared  by  Weengel  from  ethylic  isonitrosoaceto- 
acetate.  As  dipropylpyrazine  could  not  yield  this  acid,  the  isonitro.so- 
ketones  must  be  identical,  a,nd  have  the  formula  COMe'CEtlNOH. 
By  the  action  of  amylic  nitrite  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  ethyl  methyl 
ketone,  an  isonitroso-derivative  is  formed  which  melts  at  74°,  and 
crystallises  in  slender,  colourless  needles  ;  the  compound  from  ethylic 
methylacetoacetate  melts  at  73 — 75°;  these  are  also  doubtless  iden- 
tical, and  have  the  foi-mula  COMe*CMe'.XOH.  Fileti  nnd  Ponzio's 
investigation  of  isonitrosononyl  methyl  ketone,  C0Me'C(CsHi7)!N0H. 
confirms  this,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  rule  that  by  the  action  of 
amylic  nitrite  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  ketones  of  the  formula 
COMe-CHoR,  the  methylene,  and  not  the  methyl,  group  reacts. 

J.  B.  T. 

Diacetylacetone.  By  Fraxz  Feist  and  Hans  Belarj  {Ber.,  1895, 
28, 1817 — 1829). — Diacetylacetone,  CO(CHo-CMeO)2,  is  best  prepared 
by  treating  the  compound  CiHgOsCl  -f-  SHoO  (Collie,  Trans.,  1891, 
€19)  with  concentrated  baryta  water,  adding  to  the  yellow  barium 
>antho-salt  (Abstr.,  1889,  957),  thus  obtained,  cold,  moderately  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  and  extracting  with  ether.  It  reacts  with 
hydroxylamine  much  in  the  same  way  as  with  phenylhydrazine 
{Annahn,  257,  278,  292). 

Diacetylacefouedioxime,  C7H,oO(XOH)2,  crystallises  in  needles,  and 
melts  at  685°;  the  hyilrochloride  in  white  needles,  which  melt  at  132°. 
The  latter  is  converted  by  moderately  concentrated  aqueous  soda 
iuto  the  anhydride  of  the  dioxime,  C7HioN202 ;  this  crystallises  in 
yellow  needles,  and  melts,  decomposing  with  a  slight  explosion,  at 
242'5° ;  it  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  the  dioxime  at  120 — 125° 
in  a  test-tiibe.  The  action  of  hydrogen  cyanide  on  diacetylacetone 
gave  no  definite  result.  Phosphorus  pentachloride  removes  Avater, 
<limethylpyrone  being  formed.  By  ti-eating  diacetylacetone  (1  mol.) 
with  acetic  chloride  (rather  more  than  2  mols.)  in  the  cold,  white 
jilates,  melting  at  44°,  wei'e  obtained;  these  probably  con.sist  of  the 
diacetyl  derivative.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  diacetylacetone  (1  mol.), 
benzoic   chloride    (2  mols.),   and   sodium    ethoxide   (2    mols.),  a  dt- 
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uenzoyl  derivative  was  obtained ;  it  crystallises  in  yellow  needles, 
melts  at  55°,  and  dissolves  in  alkalis.  When  a  crude  sample  of  this 
dibenzoyl  derivative  was  distilled,  acetic  acid,  ethylic  benzoate, 
benzoic  chloride,  and  benzoylacetone  were  obtained,  tog-ether  with  a 
substance,  CuHuOs,  which  crystallises  in  white  needles.  Diazoben- 
zene  chloride  yields,  with  diacetj'lacetoue,  a  compound  which,  proba- 
bly, has  the  constitution  CO[CH(NoPh)-CO-CH-N2Ph]2 ;  it  crystallises 
in  dark  reddish-brown  needles,  and  melts  at  152°.  When  diacetyl- 
acetone  is  boiled  with  ethylic  acetoacetate  in  benzene  solution,  in  the 
presence  of  solid  sodium  ethoxide,  a  small  quantity  of  a  neutral  sub- 
stance, CisHuOs,  is  obtained,  together  with  an  acid,  Ci.HuOs :  they 
both  crystallise  in  yellow  needles,  and  melt  respectively  at  170°  and 
197°.  The  second  substance  is  the  carboxylic  acid  of  the  first,  and  is 
also  formed,  although  in  smaller  amount,  when  ethylic  acetate  is  used 
instead  of  the  acetoacetate  ;  it  is  possibly  an  ethoxy-derivative 
formed  by  the  substitution  of  ethyl  for  one  of  the  hjdroxyl  hydrogens 
in  the  trihydroxymethylnaphthoic  acid, 

COOH-CioH3Me(OH),  [Me :  (0H)3 :  COOH  =  I  :  4  :  4'  :  2' :  3']. 

C.  F.  B. 
Conversion  of  Ketones  into  a-Diketones.  By  Michkle  Fileti 
and  GiACOMO  Poxzio  {J.  pr.  Chem.,  1895,  [2],  51,  498 — 510,  and  Gaz- 
zeiia,  1895,  25,  i,  233 — 245  ;  compare  this  vol.,  i,  15.) — By  the  oxida- 
tion of  methyl  ethyl  ketone  with  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.,  1'38),  dimethyl  di- 
ketone,  acetic  acid,  ammonia  and  dinitroethane  are  produced  ;  methyl 
propyl  ketone  yields  methyl  ethyl  diketone  and  dinitropropane, 
methyl  butyl  ketone  gives  methyl  propyl  diketone  and  dinitrobutane, 
whilst  methyl  hexyl  ketone  yields  methyl  amyl  diketone,  dinitrohexane, 
and  caproic  acid.  Directions  are  given  for  the  best  method  of  con- 
ducting the  oxidation,  and  the  dioximes  of  the  diketones,  obtained  in- 
cidentally as  a  means  of  isolating  the  diketones,  are  described. 
Methyl  aviyl  diketone  dioxinie,  which  crystallises  in  lustrous  prisms 
and  melts  at  170°,  is  the  only  one  of  these  which  has  not  been  pre- 
viously prepared.  A.   Gr.  B. 

Formation  of  Ethereal  Salts.  By  Uldolf  Wegscheider  {Ber., 
1895,  28,  1468—1474  ;  compare  this  vol.,  i,  420).— The  author  dis- 
cusses the  difference  between  the  views  held  by  Meyer  on  this  ques- 
tion and  those  previously  put  forward  by  himself.  He  considers 
that  etherificatiou  by  hydrogen  chloride  and  an  alcohol,  and  hydro- 
lysis are  both  preceded  by  the  formation  of  additive  compounds, 
whilst  etherification  by  the  action  of  an  alkylic  iodide  and  a  silver  salt 
is  effected  by  a  direct  exchange  betvreen  the  atom  of  the  metal  and 
the  alk3'l  group.  Meyer  on  the  other  hand  refers  the  difference  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  free  acid  and  the  silver  salt  to  the  different 
amount  of  space  occupied  b}- the  atoms  of  silver  and  hydrogen.  In 
considering  the  effect  of  neighbouring  groups,  the  author  considers  that 
the  important  point  is  the  volume  of  the  element  or  group  in  question, 
whilst  Meyer  attaches  most  importance  to  its  weight.  A.  H, 

An  Octylic  (Ethylmethylvaleric  or  Ethyiisobutylacetic) 
Acid.  By  Philippe  A.  Guye  and  J.  Jeanprktre  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim., 
1895,  [3],  13,  182— 185).— iiV/it/Zic-  ethijlUohutylacetate, 
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CHMe2-CH,-CHEt-C00Et, 

prepared  from  etliylic  acetoacetate  by  the  well  known  synthetical 
method,  boils  at  230—233° ;  sp.  g-r.  =  0-954  at  15°.  The  free  acid 
boils  at  219—220°  (729  mm.)  ;  sp.  gr.  =  0-906  at  15°.  The  chloride 
boils  at  105 — 172°.  The  anillde  crystallises  in  characteristic,  thin, 
flat  needles,  and  melts  at  77 — 78°;  it  is  soluble  in  the  usual  menstrua. 
The  intermediate  product,  ethylic  isohufylacetoacetate, 

CHMe.,-CHo-CHAc-COOEt, 

boils  at  215 — 220°.     Ethylitohntijlhromacetic  chloride, 

CHMe^-CH^-CEtBr-COCl, 

prepared  by  brominating  the  above  chloi-ide,  has  a  sharp,  disagreeable 
odour,  and  boils  at  220 — 240°.  An  additive  product  with  1  mol.  of 
bromine  appears  to  be  formed  in  the  first  instance,  as  hydrogen 
bromide  is  not  disengaged  at  100°,  even  after  2  or  3  hours  heating, 
although  the  colour  of  the  bromine  disappears.  At  a  higher  temper- 
ature, hydrogen  bromide  is  freely  evolved,  and  the  bromacetic 
chloride  distils  over.  Ethylic  ethylisohutylhromacetate,  prepared  from 
the  chloride  in  the  usual  manner,  boils  at  160 — 165°  (80 — 100  mm.). 

Jn.  W. 
Triricinolein.     By  Paul  Juillard  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1895,  [3], 
13,   240 — 246). — When   triricinolein  is    boiled  with  toluene,   either 
alone  or  in  presence  of  zinc  chloride,  it  condenses   to  various  ethers, 
such  as  that  represented  by  the  formula, 

[(OH-CnH32-COO)2C3H5-CnH32-CO]oO, 

which  differ  from  it  in  their  sparing  solubility  in  alcohol  and  light 
petroleum.  On  account  of  the  slight  differences  in  their  composi- 
tion, their  formulae  were  established  by  cryoscopic  determinations, 
both  on  the  substances  themselves,  and  on  the  mixtures  of  acids,  such 
as  ricinoleic  and  diricinic  acids  resulting  from  them  by  hydrolysis. 
They  are  all  oily  liquids. 

Triricinolein  can  be  synthetised  by  heating  ricinoleic  acid  with 
glycerol  at  120—230°,  unchanged  glycerol  and  acid  being  dissolved 
out  with  water  and  light  petroleum.  The  product  is  identical  in 
every  respect  with  that  from  castor  oil.  When,  however,  the  parent 
substances  are  heated  together  under  the  conditions  followed  by 
Berthelot  in  synthetising  the  palmitins,  condensation  products  of 
mono-  and  di-ricinolein  ai-e  formed,  the  simplest  of  which  is  isomeric 
with  triricinolein,  and  has  the  formula, 

OH-CnH32-COO-CnH3o-COO-C3H5(CnH3o-COOH)2. 

The  ricinoleic  acid  prepared  by  Krafft's  method  is  not  pure.  The 
pure  acid  is  best  obtained  from  its  barium  salt  after  repeated  re- 
crystallisation  of  the  latter  from  alcohol.     It  melts  at  4—5°. 

Jn.  W. 

Natural  Dihydroxystearic  Acid.  By  Paul  Juillard  (Bull.  Soc. 
Chim..,  1895,  [3],  13,  238 — 240). — Castor  oil  contains,  besides  ricino- 
leic and    stearic   acids,   a  dihydroxystearic  acid  isomeric   with   that 
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from  Turkey  red  dil  (this  vol.,  i,  82),  tlie  crude  ric-inolejc  acid 
obtained  by  hydrolysis  of  the  oil  depositing-,  when  kept  for  some  days 
at  a  temperature  below  12°,  a  Avhite,  crystalline  magma  of  a  mixture 
of  stearic  acid  and  the  new  acid.  After  purification  by  pressure,  and 
crystallisation  from  alcohol,  the  stearic  acid  is  dissolved  out  with 
toluene,  and  the  hydroxy-acid  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol.  The 
yield  is  about  1  per  cent. 

Dihydroxy stearic  acid,  Cit,H3604,  the  molecular  weight  of  whicli  was 
determined  by  the  cryoscopic  method,  is  insoluble  in  ether,  lip-ht 
petroleum  and  benzene,  onlj'  sparingly  soluble  in  toluene,  but  freely  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  It  melts  at  141 — 143'.  It  does  not 
absorb  iodine,  and  is  reduced  to  ordinary  stearic  acid  by  hydriodic 
acid  and  i-ed  phosphorus  at  180°,  or  by  zinc  and  acetic  acid.  It  is  a 
monobasic  acid.  The  potassium,  sodium,  and  harium  salts  are  normal. 
The  methylic  salt  crystallises  in  plates,  and  melts  at  106 — 108°  ;  the 
ethylic  salt  resembles  it  and  melts  at  104 — 106°. 

When  heated  in  a  stream  of  dry  carbonic  anhydride  at  220°  for 
eight  hours,  dihydroxystearic  acid  is  converted  into  a  viscous,  feebly 
acid  oil,  soluble  in  ether  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  •  probably  a  cori- 
densatiov  product  analogous  to  the  ricinoricinic  acids ;  the  molecular 
weight,  determined  by  the  cryoscopic  method,  points  to  the  con- 
densation of  4  mols.  of  the  original  acid  with  elimination  of  3  mols. 
of  water.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash,  the  product  is 
gradually  hydrolysed  with  formation  of  the  original  acid.  A  second 
oily  condensation  product,  obtained  by  heating  the  dihydroxy-acid 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at  180°,  or  with  zinc  chloride  in 
toluene  solution,  is  probably  a  mixture  of  a  dibasic,  dihydroxt/-acid, 
[C]7H33(OH)-COOH]20,  and  the  corresponding  monobasic  lactone ;  it 
is  soluble  in  the  usual  organic  menstrua,  and  has  a  molecular  weight, 
as  determined  by  the  cryoscopic  method,  of  507.  Jx.  W. 

Maize  Meal  Fat.  By  F.  Rokitiaxski  (Chem.  Centr.,  1895,  i,  22  ; 
from  Pharvi.  Zeit.  f.  Eussla7id,  1894,  33,  712 — 713). — An  aromatic, 
yellow,  neutral  oil,  of  density  0"836,  is  extracted  by  light  petroleum 
from  the  small  yellow  Italian  maize  grown  in  Southern  Russia  ;  it 
gives  the  elaVdin  reaction  and  has  a  Hiibl's  iodine  number  of  75'8 
and  a  Reichert-Meissl  number  of  0'87.  Formic  acid  was  detected, 
and  capronic,  caprylic  and  capric  acids  also  a-re  probably  present ;  the 
solid  fatty  acids  contain  oleic  acid  and  hydroxy-acids,  as  is  shown 
by  their  iodine  number  (97'8),  their  lead  salts,  and  their  behaviour 
on  acetylation,  and  yield  a  mixture  of  ethylic  salts  boiling  at 
240 — 242°.  On  oxidising  the  acid  regenerated  from  this  salt,  a  tetra- 
liydroxy stearic  acid  melting  at  168 — 170°,  and  probably  also  a 
dihydroxystearic  acid,  are  obtained.  The  readiness  with  which  maize 
meal  becomes  rancid  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  linoleic  acid. 

W.  J.  P. 

Acetylacetone.  Ethylic  Acetoacetate.  By  Richard  S.  Cdrtiss 
{Amer.  Chera.  J.,  1895,  17,  435 — 443). — The  neutral  compound  ob- 
tained by  Nef  from  the  reaction  between  silver  acetylacetone  and 
ethylic  iodide  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  31)  is  shown  to  be  OL-acetyl-ft-etlwxy- 
propylene  ;  it  i.'?  a  fragrant  oil  which  becomes  light  grgen  on  standing, 
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The  a-etliylacetjlaoetoiie  formed  at  the  same  time  (loc.  cif.)  yields  a 
copper  derivative,  CUH2.O4CU,  when  shaken  with  an  aqueous  solution 
of  copper  acetate;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  most  hot 
organic  solvents  and.  in  cold,  chloroform,  and  crystallises  in  long, 
silky,  greyish-green  needles  which  become  brown  at  205°  and  melt  at 
210—212°. 

Claisen  (this  vol.,  i,  62)  states  that,  among  other  points  of  difference 
which  he  observes  between  the  behaviour  of  hydroxymethylene  com- 
pounds and  that  of  ethylic  acetoacetate,  the  hydroxymethylene  com- 
pounds ai-e  converted  into  ethylic  salts  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
ncid  and  alcohol.  The  author  shows  that  ethylic  acetoacetate  is 
convei'ted  by  alcohol,  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen  chloride, 
into  ethylic  /3-ethoxycrotonate  ;  he  thus  disposes  of  Claisen's  point  of 
difference. 

When  ethvlic  /3-ethoxycrotonate  is  treated  with  bromine  (1  mol.) 
in  carbon  tetrachloride  at  — 10°,  the  ethylic  salts  of  a-  and  "/-bromo- 
/Sethoxycrotunic  acids  are  formed,  together  with  those  of  a-  and 
7-bi'omacetoacetic  acids. 

Hantzsch  and  Epprecht  (Abstr.,  189-4,  i,  171)  have  attempted  to 
throw  doubt  on  Xef's  experiments,  which  showed  that  Duisberg's 
ethylic  bromacetoacetate  is  a  mixture  of  the  ethylic  salts  of  a-  and 
7-bromacetoacetic  acids  (Abstr.,  1892,  143).  The  author  has  re- 
examined Duisberg's  product,  and  has  isolated  the  copper  salt  of 
ethylic  a- bromacetoacetate  from  it.  A.   G.  B. 

Isonitramlne  and  Oxazo-derivatives  of  Fatty  acids.  By 
WiLHELM  Tr^ube  (JBer.,  1695,  28,  1785 — 1797;  compare  Abstr., 
1894,  i,  400,  this  vol.,  i,  124). — The  isonitramine  derivatives  of  ethylic 
acetoacetate,  previously  described  b}"  the  author,  are  readily  hydro- 
lysed  by  alkalis  with  simultaneous  elimination  of  the  acetyl  gi'oup  and 
formation  of  the  corresponding  isonitramine  fatty  acid.  Tbese  form 
cry.stalline  salts,  but,  with  the  exception  of  isonitraminephenylpro- 
piouic  acid,  none  of  the  free  acids  could  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline 
condition.  On  reduction  in  acid  solution,  these  compounds  yield  the 
corresponding  amido-acids,  Avhilst  in  alkaline  solution  they  are  con- 
verted into  hydrazines  ;  hence  the  two  nitrogen  atoms  must  be  directly 
connected  together,  and  one  must  also  be  directly  combined  with 
carbon.  Either  of  the  following  constitutional  formula?  fulfils  these 
conditions  equally  well: — 

Tj^.^XO  RN— X-OH 

O 

Ethylic  isonitramineacetoacetate  is  best  prepared  by  passing  nitric 
oxide  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethylic  acetoacetate  (1  mol.)  and 
sodium  ethoxide  (1  mol.),  and,  after  complete  saturation,  adding 
another  mol.  of  sodium  ethoxide.  The  precipitated  sodium  salt  is 
very  susceptible  to  the  action  of  acids,  70 — 80  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen 
being  evolved  in  the  free  state,  whilst  acetic  and  oxalic  acids  are 
formed  together  with  ethylic  isonitrosoacetoacetate.  On  treatment 
with  phenylhydraziiae,  it  yields  the  hijdrazoiie  of  ethylic  aceto(jlycoUate, 
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N'2HPh:CMe-CH(0H)-C00Et,  which  crystallises  in  rhombic  plates 
melting  at  102°.  For  the  preparation  of  isonitramineacetlc  acid, 
HOgN-zCHa'COOH,  the  crade  solution  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
oxide  on  ethylic  sodacetoacetate  is  mixed  with  the  theoretical  quantity 
of  soda,  and  warmed  until  all  the  alcohol  is  driven  off;  the  acid  is 
then  precipitated  as  the  lead  salt,  which  is  crystalline  and  insoluble 
in  water.  The  calcium  salt,  CoH-^XaOiCa  +  2H2O,  crystallises  in 
well  developed  prisms  which,  do  not  lose  water  at  180^.  The 
animoniiim  salt,  which,  like  all  the  ammonium  salts  of  these  acids, 
only  contains  1  raol.  of  ammonia,  crystallises  in  colourless  plates 
which  melt  at  166 — 168°  and  then  decompo.se  without  explosion; 
the  barium  salt  is  granular,  and  the  silver  salt  forms  concentric 
a^^gregates  of  needles.  The  free  acid  is  stable  only  in  solution. 
Isonitraminepropionic  acid,  H0-.iX2"CHMe'C00H,  obtained  in  the 
same  manner  from  ethylic  methylacetoacetate,  closely  resembles 
the  foregoing  compound;  its  lead  salt,  CsH^XoO^Pb,  is  crystalline, 
and  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acetic  acid.  Isomtramiuebuttjrv:  acid. 
H0.>.X2"CHEt"C00H,  prepared  from  ethylic  ethylacetoacetate,  is  also 
only  known  in  solution ;  the  lead  salt  is  a  crystalline,  explosive 
powder;  the  barium  salt,  C4H6X204Ba,  forms  crystalline  crusts,  and 
the  ammonium  salt  concentric  aggregates  of  broad,  colourless  needles 
melting  and  decomposing  at  156 — 159°.  Salts  of  isouitraminevaleric 
acid  have  also  been  prepared.  IsonitraminepJienylpropionio  acid. 
HO,N2-CH(CH2Ph)-COOH,  differs  from  the  foregomg  compounds, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state.  It  is  pre- 
pared from  ethylic  benzylacetoacetate,  and  forms  large,  yellowish 
crystals  containing  2H2O  which  are  rapidly  removed  if  it  is  kept 
over  sulphuric  acid.  It  melts  at  72°,  and  gives  Liebermann's  reaction  ; 
its  ammoyiium  salt  crystallises  in  plates  and  melts  at  179°. 

Ethylic  malonate,  in  presence  of  sodium^  ethoxide,  absorbs  nitric 
oxide  more  readily  than  ethylic  acetoacetate  does  ;  the  product  on 
boiling  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  soda  yields  a  sodium  salt  having 
the  composition  X20C(COOXa)2  +  2H2O,  which  forms  lustrous 
needles  and  loses  its  water  of  crj^stallisation  at  130 — 140°.  The  barium 
salt,  XoOC(COO)2Ba,  crystallises  in  lustrous  plates  and  loses  its  water 
of  crystallisation  at  170°;  the  calcium  salt  forms  prisms,  and  the  lead 
salt  a  curdy  precipitate  Avhich  gradually  becomes  crystalline.  All  the 
salts  are  explosive,  and  the  free  acid  could  not  be  obtained  crystalline. 
This  acid  contains  the  elements  of  1  raol.  water  less  than  the 
isonitramine  malonic  acid  II02X2'CH(COOH)2,  whose  formation 
was  expected,  and  it  has,  therefore,  probably  the  constitution 
OX2!C(COOH)2,    and    the    author  jjroposes  for  it  the  name    oxazo- 

malonic  acid.      Another   possible  formula  is    '  >CMe"COOMe, 

vj  — iN  2 

but  it  is  very  improbable  that  a  lactone-like  substance  of  this  con- 
stitution would  be  formed  by  the  action  of  boiling  alkalis.  In  addi- 
tion to  oxazomalonic  acid,  small  quantities  of  isonitramineacetic  acid 
are  also  formed,  and  in  the  case  of  the  substituted  ethylic  malonates 
only  the  isonitramine  fatty  acids  are  obtained,  no  compounds  analogous 
to  oxazomalonic  acid  having  yet  been  prepared. 

BenzvHc  cvanide  is  acted  on  by  nitric  oxide  in  presence  of  sodium 

2  n  2 
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ethoxide  forming  tlie  very  unstable  diisonitraminebenzylic  cyanide, 
CPli(N'202H);CN,  wliicli  forms  a  snow-white,  crystalline  powder.  Its 
hariitm  salt,  C,sH5N504Ba.  is  crystalline,  and  almost  insoluble  in  watei-, 
and,  like  tlie  other  salts,  is  decomposed  hj  acetic  acid  with  formation 
of  isonitrosobenzyl  cyanide.  H.   G.   C. 

Derivatives  of  Galactonic  acid.  By  Emit,  Kohx  (Monatsh., 
1895,  16,  333— 3-43;  compare  Skraup,  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  15).— When 
hydrogen  cliloride  is  passed  through  calcium  galactate  suspended  in 
alcohol,  the  liquid  at  first  becomes  clear,  but  later  a  substance  of  the 
composition  (C6Hii07Et)3CaCl2,  separates  as  a  gelatinous  mass  which 
soon  becomes  crystalline.  The  free  ethyl  derivative,  on  account  of  its 
instability,  could,  not  be  isolated  from  this  compound,  but  the  pent- 
acetyl  derivative,  CH2(0Ac)-[CH-0Ac]i-C00Et,  was  formed  on 
acetylation  with  acetic  chloride,  or  still  better,  with  acetic  anhydride. 
It  is  crystalline,  melts  at  101 — 102°,  and  with  ammonia  yields  the 
amide  of  galadnnic  acid,  CsHnOs'CONHo,  which  at  172 — 173°  melts 
with  decomposition  and  evolution  of  gas.  The  anilide  of  galar.tonic 
odd,  CsHiiOo-COiSrHPh,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  bright  scales  and 
melts  at  210°.  "  G.  T.  M. 

Separation  and  Identification  of  Alkylated  Succinic  and 
Glutaric  acids.  By  Karl  Alwees  {Anvaleu,  1895,  285,  212 — 
229). — Two  general  methods  for  the  separation  of  substituted  suc- 
cinic and  glutaric  acids  arc  described,  namely :  (1)  treatment  with 
acetic  chloride,  Avhich  converts  some  acids  of  this  type  into  the 
anhydride,  leaving  others  unchanged  ;  (2)  distillation  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  steam.  Reference  must  be  made  to  the  original  paper  for 
details  of  the  separation,  which  are  influenced  by  the  composition  of 
the  mixture. 

Identification  of  the  vainous  acids  depends  on  their  more  important 
characteristics  ;  for  instance,  melting  point,  volatility,  temperature 
at  which  elimination  of  water  takes  place,  crystalline  form,  solubility, 
behaviour  towards  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  electrical  conductivity,  and 
behaviour  of  the  anhydrides  towards  bases.  The  last-named  method 
of  characterisation  is  carried  out  by  preparing  a  solution  of  the 
anhydride  in  benzene  and  treating  it  with  a  molecular  proportion  of 
an  aromatic  base  dissolved  in  the  same  medium;  in  this  way,  an 
anilic  acid  is  obtained  which,  if  derived  from  a  glutaric  arid,  melts 
Avithout  decomposition,  but  becomes  converted  into  an  anil  through 
elimination  of  water  if  the  original  anhydride  is  of  the  succinic  type. 
The  anils  and  anilic  ncids,  which  find  useful  application  in  this  way, 
are  described  in  the  following  abstract.  M.   0.  F. 

Anilic  acids  and  Anils  of  Alkylated  Succinic  and  Glutaric 
acids.  By  Kap.l  Auwees,  A.  Oswald,  and  Joceltn  F.  Thokpe 
{Anualen,  1895,  285,  229—239;  compare  this  vol.,  i,  209).— The 
general  method  of  preparing  the  anilic  acids  consists  in  mixing 
benzene  solutions  of  the  anhydride  and  a  base  ;  the  anils  are  ob- 
tained from  the  anilic  acids  by  heating  them  at  the  melting  point, 
or  in  the  case  of  those  derived  from  glutaric  acid,  heating  them  for  a. 
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few  minutes  at  tlie  boiling  point  under  reduced  or  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. 

The  following  derivatives  have  been  prepared  from  dimethylsuc- 
cinic  acid  (high  melting  point).  The  anilic  acid  melting  at  169^:, 
the  anil  at  126 — 127°;  the  para/olilic  acid  at  198°  ;  the  paratulil  a.t 
120° ;  the  li-naphtliilic  acid  at  209°  ;  and  the  ^-najjJithil  at  200°. 

The  anil  of  dimethylsuccinic  acid  (low  melting  point)  has  been 
alread.y  described  (Bischoff  and  Yoit,  Ber.,  1890,  23,  6i3).  The 
anilic  acid  melts  at  135  —136° ;  the  paratolilic  acid  at  16-1 — 165°  ;  the 
paratolil  at  153°  ;  the  ji-naphtliilic  acid  at  140°  ;  and  the  ft-naphtliil 
at  220°.  M.  0.  F. 

Trimethylsuccinic  acid  and  the  Symmetrical  Dim.ethylglu- 
taric  acids.  By  Karl  Auwees  (Annalen,  1895,  285,  2-41 — 284; 
compare  this  vol.,  i,  209;  also  Bone  and  Perkin,  Trans.,  1895,  416). 
— A  preliminary  notice  of  the  work  has  already  ajjpeared  (loc.  cit.), 
and  the  author's  conclusion  that  trimethylsuccinic  acid  occurs  in  one 
form  only,  melting  at  147°,  has  been  confirmed  by  Bone  and  Perkin 
(loc.  cit.).  The  present  paper  treats  the  subject  in  a  more  detailed 
manner,  and  summarises  the  experimental  evidence  to  which  the  two 
following  abstracts  have  reference. 

The  fumaro'id  dimethylglutaric  acid  yields  the  anhydride  less 
readil}'  than  the  maleinoid  form,  and  on  this  circumstance  the  author 
bases  an  argument  in  favour  of  v.  Baeyer's  explanation  of  the  isomer- 
ism of  dialkylated  succinic  acids  and  similar  compounds  ;  a  view  is 
also  put  forward  which  accounts  for  the  preponderance  of  the  malein- 
oid modification  in  the  mixture  of  acids  obtained  from  ethylic  sodio- 
a-cyanopropionate  and  methylenic  iodide. 

Attention  has  already  been  di-awn  by  v.  Baeyer  to  the  similaritj' 
between  hexahydro-derivatives  of  the  benzenedicarboxylic  acids  and 
the  aliphatic  acids  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms 
between  the  carboxyl  groups  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  714)  ;  the  author  shows 
ihat  the  resemblance  between  the  symmetrical  dimethylglutaric  acids 
and  the  hexahydroisophthalic  acids  is  not  maintained  in  every  par- 
ticular. M.  O.  F. 

Sources  of  Trimethylsuccinic  acid.  By  Karl  Auwers  and 
A.  Oswald  {Annalen,  1895,  285,  283 — 309;  compare  foregoinu- 
abstract,  also  this  vol.,  i,  209,  and  Trans.,  1895,  416). — The  paper 
contains  a  description  of  the  various  methods  of  obtaining  trimethyl- 
succinic acid.  The  lead  and  copper  salts  are  crystalline,  and  contain 
IHoO  ;  the  imide  crystallises  in  lustrous  needles,  and  melts  at  121°. 

M.  O.  F. 

Symmetrical  aa-Dimethylglutaric  acids.  By  Karl  Auweks 
and  JocELYX  F.  Thorpe  {Annalen,  1895,  285,  310 — 339;  compare  this 
vol.,  i,  209). — The  authors  describe  methods  for  the  preparation  of 
the  symmetrical  dimethylglutaric  acids  ;  the  main  facts  have  alread}-- 
appeared  {loc.  cit.). 

The  fumaro'id  acid  crystallises  in  long  prisms  belonging  to  the 
monosymmetric  system,  a:h:c  =  0-4409  :  1  :  0295  ;  /3  =  94°  16'  30". 
The   maleinoid   modification  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the  asvm- 
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metric  system,  a  :  h  :  c  =  0-4688  :  1  :  —  ;  a  =  107°  49'  30",  /3  = 
114^  J.8',  7  =  74°  55' 80".  The  anhydride  of  these  acids  forms  mono- 
symmetric  crystals,  a  :  h  :  c  =  0-92547  :  1  :  — ;  /3  =  91°  21'  35". 

M.  0.  F. 

Racemism.  By  Li.:o  Marchlewskt  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1611—1612). 
— The  author  points  out  that  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
racemic  acid  in  10 — 14  per  cent,  solution  has  a  smaller  specific  vohime 
than  tartaric  acid  (Abstr.,  1892,  964),  before  Liebisch  did,  whose  work 
is  referred  to  by  Wallach  (Annalen,  286,  134)  in  this  connection. 

A.  H. 

Ethylic  Oxalosuccinate.  By  Wilhelm  WisLici:xus  and  Max 
Nassauer  (Annalen,  1895,  285,  1—10  ;  coinpare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  323).- 
—  Specimens  of  ethylic  oxalosuccinate  which  have  been  distilled, 
invariably  contain  traces  of  ethylic  ethanetricarboxylate  owing  to 
elimination  of  carbonic  oxide  (loc.  cit.) ;  a  pure  product  may  be 
obtained,  however,  by  using  potassium  carbonate  in  the  manner 
already  described,  without  submitting  the  oil  to  distillation  ;  and 
when  prepared  in  this  way,  ethylic  oxalosuccinate  is  almost  colourless 
and  odourless. 

Unlike  the  ethylic  salts  of  /3-ketonic  acids,  ethylic  oxalosuccinate 
does  not  yield  a  ketone  or  ketonic  acid  on  hydrolysis ;  when  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  succinic  acid,  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  oxalic  acid,  the  last-named  product  being  further  decomposed 
into  carbonic  oxide  and  formic  acid.  Aqueous  potash  and  baryta  also 
I'esolve  ethylic  oxalosuccinate  into  oxalic  and  succinic  acids,  and  the 
action  of  water  at  150°  for  six  houi's  eff'ects  the  same  result,  the 
oxalic  acid  undergoing  decomposition  into  carbonic  anhydride  and 
formic  acid. 

The  etliylic  salt  of  isocitric  acid, 

C00Et-CH2-CH(C00Et)-CH(0H)-C00Et, 

(Fittig  and  Miller,  Abstr.,  1890,  587),  is  obtained  by  reducing  ethylic 
oxalosuccinate  with  sodium  amalgam;  it  is  a  colourless,  odourless 
and  viscous  oil,  Avhich  boils  at  149 — 150°  under  a  pressure  of  14  mm. 
The  soduim  salt,  which  is  produced  at  the  same  time,  is  extremely 
soluble  in  water.  M.  0.  F. 

Ethylic  Dioxalosuccinate.  By  Wilhelm  Wislicenus  and 
August  Boecklek  (Anvalen,  1895.  285,  11—34). — Ethylic  dioxalo- 
sticdnate,  C00Et-CO-CH(C00Et)-CH(COOEt)-C0-C0OEt,  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  sodium  ethoxide  on  a  mixtui-e  of  ethylic 
oxalate  and  ethylic  succinate  dissolved  in  ether;  after  several  days, 
the  ethereal  liquid  is  agitated  with  water,  and  on  acidifying  the 
aqueous  extract,  ethylic  dioxalosuccinate  is  obtained  as  an  oil.  The 
salt  combines  with  phenylhydi'azine,  hydroxylamine,  and  ammonia  ; 
the  alcoholic  solution  develops  a  deep  reddish-brown  coloration  with 
ferric  chloride.  Carbonic  oxide  is  eliminated  from  ethylic  dioxalosuc- 
cinate under  the  influence  of  heat,  and  ethylic  ethanetetracarboxylate 
is  formed.  The  disodium  salt  is  a  yellow,  hygroscopic  substance, 
which  dis.solves  very  readily  in  water ;  the  aqueous  solution  is 
alkaline,  and  reduces  copper   acetate  and  mercuric    chloride    when 
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gently  heated,  an  intense  red  coloration  being  developed  in  the  case 
of  the  latter.  When  the  solution  of  the  disodin.n  salt  in  cold  water 
is  neutralised  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
several  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  a  yellow,  crystalline  pi*e- 
cipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  the  sodium  salt  of  the  lactone  of 
ethylic  dioxalosuccinate  ;  the  warm,  aqueous  solution  reduces  mer- 
curic chloride,  copper  acetate,  and  Fehling's  solution,  a  red  colorntion 
being"  developed  with  the  mercuric  salt.  The  lactone  of  ethylic 
,.  ,  .  COOEt-C:C(COOEt)^  ^  .  ,  .  ,, 
dioxalosuccinate,  QoOEt-CO-CH CO  '^  obtained  by  addmg 

dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  sodium  salt ;  it 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  lustrous  needles,  and  melts  at  89 — 90°. 
The  lactone  is  acid  in  character,  and  with  alkalis,  alkali  car- 
l>onates,  or  sodium  acetate,  yields  solutions  from  which  it  is  thrown 
down  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  alcoholic  solution  develops  a  reddish- 
brown  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  and  when  copper  acetate  or 
mercuric  chloride  is  warmed  with  the  solution  in  aqueous  sodium 
acetate,  the  metallic  salt  is  reduced.  The  lactone  is  decomposed  by 
hot  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide,  yielding  oxalic  and  succinic  acids  ; 
when  the  ethereal  solution  is  treated  with  sodium  (1  mol.)  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  the  sodium  salt  is  formed,  whilst  the  disodium  salt  of 
ethylic  dioxalosuccinate  is  produced  if  twice  this  proportion  of  sodium 
is  employed.  The  ammonium  salt  of  the  lactone  crystallises  in 
colourless  leaflets,  and  melts  at  160^,  gas  being  evolved  at  this  tem- 
perature;  at  165°  water  is  eliminated,  and  a  compound  is  formed 
which  melts  at  220—227°,  and  when  heated  with  soda-lime  yields  a 
vapour  which  gives  the  pyrroline  reaction.  The  phenylhydrazone, 
C00Et-C(N,HPh)-CH(C00Et)-CH(C00H)-CrN2HPh)-C00Et,  is 
obtained  by  adding  phenylhydrazine  (2 — 3  mols.)  dissolved  in  glacial 
acetic  acid,  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  lactone  ;  it  forms  small, 
colourless  crystals,  and  melts  at  138°.  It  dissolves  in  aqueous  sodium 
hydroxide,  and  ferric  chloride  develops  an  intense  violet  coloration 
with  the  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

When  the  lactone  of  ethylic  dioxalosuccinate  is  hydrolysed  with 
aqueous  soda  (2  mols.),  the  disoduim  salt  of  the  acid  lactone  of  ethylic 
,.       ,  .  COOEt-C:C(COONa)^^   .     ,  ^     .,  . 

dioxalosuccinate,  coOEt.C(OxXa;:C C0>^'  ^^  '^'"^''''^  ''  " 

also  produced  by  boiling  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  disodiutu  salt 
of  ethylic  dioxalosuccinate,  or  on  allowing  the  aqueous  solution  to 
remain  for  several  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  salt  is  pale 
yellow,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in  water ;  the 
aqueous  solution  is  neutral,  and  yields  a  white  precipitate  with  solu- 
tions of  lead  acetate  and  calcium  chloride.  Barium  chloride  gives  rise 
to  a  crystalline  precipitate  when  gently  heated  ;  phenylhydrazine  ace- 
tate produces  a  yellow,  flocculent  precipitate,  and  copper  acetate  is  re- 
duced on  application  of  heat.  Mercuric  chloride  is  likewise  reduced, 
the  liquid  becoming  reddish-yellow,  the  colour  being  more  intense  if 
the  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  is  previously  heated  with  aqueous 
soda. 

The  acid  lactone  of  ethylic  dioxalosuccinate, 
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COOEt-C:C(COOH) 

COOEfCO-CH CO^    ' 

is  prepared  from  the  foregoing  disodium  salt  by  treating  it  with 
acid,  and  from  the  disodium  salt  of  ethj-lic  dioxalosuccinate, 
b}-  allowing  the  aqueous  solution  to  become  neutral  sponta- 
neously, and  extracting  Tvith  ether  after  the  addition  of  acid.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  crystallises  from 
benzene  or  chloroform  in  slender,  colourless  needles;  at  170 — 171°  it 
melts  and  evolves  gas.  The  alcoholic  solution  develops  a  deep,  reddish- 
brown  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  and  yields  an  oil  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine  ;  in  its  behaviour  tow^ards  other  reagents,  it  resembles 
the  sodium  salt.  Boiling  aqueous  alkalis  decompose  it  into  oxalic 
and  succinic  acids. 

Dieihijlic  dioxalosuccinate, 

COOEt-CO-CH(COOH)-CH(COOEt)-CO-COOH  +  3H.0, 

is  obtained  by  the  action  of  cold  aqueous  soda  on  the  di.>odium  salt 
of  the  foregoing  acid  lactone.  It  separates  from  hot  water  in  small, 
lustrous,  rhombic  crystals,  and  melts  at  90 — 92°.  It  reduces  copper 
acetate  and  Fehling's  solution,  and  in  presence  of  sodium  acetate 
mercuric  chloride  is  also  reduced,  an  intense,  blood-red  coloration 
being  developed.  Ferric  chloride  does  not  produce  any  coloration  in 
the  alcoholic  solution.  The  jjhenylhydrazone  melts  at  160 — 165°,  and 
the  sulphuric  acid  solution  develops  a  deep  violet  coloration  with  ferric 
chloride.  The  barium  salt,  CioHioOioBa  +  HoO,  is  crystalline.  Cold 
alkalis  have  no  further  hj'drolytic  action  on  diethylic  dioxalosuccinate, 
which  is  resolved,  however,  by  hot  solutions  into  oxalic  and  succinic 
acids.  Elimination  of  water  takes  place  when  diethylic  dioxalo- 
succinate is  heated  at  120°,  the  acid  lactone  (m.  p.  170 — 171°)  being 
formed.  M.   0.  F. 

Action  of  Hydrazines  on  Ethylic  Ethanetetracarboxylate. 
By  A.  Salomon  and  E.  Pohl  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1722— 172-1).— By  the 
interaction  of  h^-draziue  and  ethvlic  ethanetetracarboxvlate  in  dilate 

,       ,,     ,      \     NH-CO-CH-CO-NH 
alcoholic   solution,    the  dihydrazide,    I  '  '      ,  is  formed  ; 

JNii'UU'L/xl'UU'JN  xl 

this  does  not  crystallise,  reduces  silver  and  copper  solutions,  yields  a 
dark  green  oxidation  product  with  ferric  chloride,  dissolves  in  dilute 
ammonia,  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  liberates  carbonic 
anhydride  from  carbonates,  and,  with  concentrated  ammonia,  yields  a 
reddish-brown  compound,  which  has  not  yet  been  investigated.  The 
hariuvi  and  calcium  salts  contain  1  and  21130  respectively,  both  are  at 
tirst  colourless,  but  the  latter  rapidly  turns  blue.  Pheuylhydrazine 
and  paratolylhydrazine  yield  corresponding  compounds, 

(NHIl-NH-C0)2CH-CH(C0-XH-XHR),, 

which  could  not  be  recrystallised.  J.  B.  T. 

Ortho-Substitution  Products  in  the  Thiophen   Series.     By 

K.  Kkiski;  {Bit.,  1895,  28,  180-1— 1807J. — The  starting  point  for  the 
preparation  of  these  derivatives  was  dimethylthiophen,  obtained  from 
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coal-tar  xylene.  "When  tlie  dibromo-dei-ivative  is  mixed  with  acetic 
chloride  in  light  petroleum  solution  and  aluminium  chloride  added, 
monohroviacetiihnethyltliiophen,  C^SHMeBi-Ac,  melting  at  77",  is 
formed.  When  acebyldimethjlthiopben,  in  carbon  bisulphide  solution, 
is  treated  with  the  theoretical  quantity  of  bromiue  in  cooled  aqueous 
solution,  a  monohromo-dericative  is  formed,  the  bromine  having 
entered  the  ring;  this  compound  melts  at  78°-  In  the  same  way, 
acetothienon  can  be  made  to  yield  its  monobromo-derivative. 

Benzoyldimethi/Ithiopheu,  C^SHMeoBz,  was  prepared  by  the  action 
of  benzoic  chloride  on  dimethyithiophen  ;  it  melts  at  56°,  and  yields 
a  monohromo-derivative ,  which  melts  at  78°,  and  forms  a  colourless 
oxime ;  this  oxime  does  not  yield  an  indoxazen.  C.  F.  B. 

Dimethyithiophen  (Thioxen).  By  Mokttz  Eitt  (Ber.,  1895, 
28,  lbU7— 1814).— The  dimethyithiophen  prepared  by  Paal  (Abstr., 
1885,  1205)  from  phosphorus  pentasulphide  and  acetonylacetone. 
CMeO'CH2-CH2*CMeO,  must  obviously  have  the  constitution, 
C4SHo^[e2  [Me2  =:  2  :  5].  It  has  been  generally  thought  to  be  iden- 
tical with  that  from  coal-tar,  but  the  author  has  prepared  various 
derivatives  of  it,  and  compared  them  with  the  corresponding  deriva- 
tives of  coal-tar  dimethyithiophen  prepared  by  himself,  Keiser  (pre- 
ceding abstract)  and  Zelinski  (Abstr.,  1^88,  9o9).  These  were  found 
to  differ  in  melting  point  and  in  other  respects;  hence  coal-tar 
thioxen  cannot  have  the  2  :  5-constitution,  but  must  have  one  of  the 
three  isomeric  foi-muljB. 

2:3:  b-Bimethijltiiienyl  fhenijl  Jcetone,  C4SHMe2*COPh,  prepared  by 
the  action  of  benzoic  chloride  on  synthetical  2  : 5-dimethylthiophen, 
melts  at  44 — 45° ;  Keiser's  preparation,  from  coal-tar  dimethyithio- 
phen, melted  at  50 — ^51°,  using  the  same  thermometer.  When  dis- 
solved in  carbon  bisulphide  and  treated  with  bromine  water,  it  yields 
a  riionobroiiiu-derivative,  C4SBrMe2'COPh,  which  melts  at  85°;  Keiser's 
compound  melted  at  77°.  The  formation  of  this  compound  disproves 
Marcnsson'.s  rule  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  16),  that  one  is  "  unable  to  obtain 
thiophen  derivatives  having  a  halogen  or  nitro-group  in  the  ortho- 
position  relatively  to  a  CO  group."  The  monobromo-derivative  j-ields 
a  yellowish  oxime,  which  melts  at  176 — 177°,  and  does  not,  like  the 
corresponding  benzene  derivatives,  yield  an  indoxazen  ;  probably  the 
ortho-substituted  oximes  have  a  different  stereometric  contiguration  in 
the  thiophen  and  benzene  series. 

2:3:  0-Bimethylthiopliencarhoxyl  amide,  C4SHMe2'COXH2,  was 
prepared  by  adding  aluminium  chloride  to  a  solution  of  2 ;  5-dimethyl- 
thiophen and  carbamide  chloride  in  carbon  bisulphide;  it  melts  at 
l3o — 134°,  and  is  hydrolysed  by  alcoholic  potash  to  2  :  3  :  b-dimethyl- 
thiophencG.rhoxylic  acid,  C4SH]Me2*COOH,  which  melts  at  117 — 118°. 
The  cori-esponding  derivatives  of  coal-tar  thioxen  melt  at  119 — 120°, 
^nd  163—164°  (Zelinski,  115—116°  and  171—172°).  The  2:3:5- 
acid  yields  a  monobromo-derivative,  C4SBrMe2'COOH,  melting  at 
188 — 18'j°  ;  this  affords  another  contradiction  of  Marcussou's  rule. 

C.  F.  B. 

Addition  of  Sulphur  to  Unsaturated  Organic  Compounds. 
By  AuTHUR  Michael  {Ber.,  189-J,  28,   1633 — 1637). — Various  unsatu- 
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rated  organic  compounds  were  caused  to  combine  witli  sulphur  by 
heating  them  with  it  in  sealed  tubes  for  '20  houi-s,  at  temperatures 
varying  between  150 — 210°.  Ethylic  fnmarate  yields  a  compound, 
SiCaH^COOEt), ;  this  is  a  yellowish  oil  of  unpleasant  odour,  and 
boils  above  180°  under  20  mm.  pressure.  ^lethylic  and  ethylic 
acetylenedicarboxvlates  unite  with  onlvhalf  as  much  sulphur,  yielding 
,.     ,         .     .       .'  _  /C(COOMe):C-COOMe     , 

thiophen  der.vatn-es.  <c(COOMe):C-COOMe'  '^"- '  '^'  '^''^^^'' 
compound  forms  colourless  prisms,  and  melts  at  126 — 128° ;  the 
ethylic  compound  is  an  oil,  and  boils,  with  slight  decomposition,  at 
2i0 — 250°  under  20  mm.  pressure.  Cinnamene  also  unites  with 
sulphur,  forming  a  compound  C^HgS  ;  this  was  obtained  in  an  impure 
form  as  a  reddish  oil,  boilins;  above  180°  under  25  mm.  pressure. 

C.  F.  B. 

An  Acid,  CsHgO,,  from  Hexachloroketopentene,  Bj  Theodoe 
ZixcKE  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  16-14.-1647).— The  acid,  CsHeO,,  obtained 
in  small  quantity,  together  with  ethylidenepropiouic  acid  (Abstr., 
1893,  i,  698;  this  vol.,  i,  131),  when  the  acid,  C^Cls-COOH,  formed 
from  hexachloroketopentene  by  the  action  of  alkalis,  is  i-educed  with 
sodium  amalgam,  is  now  shown  to  be  an  unsaturated  compound, 
probably  containing  two  double  linkings,  for  it  unites  with  2HBr, 
but  only  with  1  mol.  of  bromine,  Bro.  Biitinenecarho.vylic  acid, 
C4H3*COOH,  crystallises  in  large,  colourless,  lustrous,  monoclinic 
plates,  and  melts  at  102 — 103°;  the  barium  and  calcium  salts  were 
prepared,  the  latter  crystallising  with  HjO.  With  bromine,  it  yields 
dibromopentenic  acid,  CsHeBrjOa,  which  crystallises  in  colourless 
needles,  and  melts  at  88 — 89°  ;  with  hydrobromic  acid,  it  yields  dibro- 
movaleric  acid,  C5H8Br202,  which  crystallises  in  lai-ge,  lustrous,  colour- 
less, apparently  rhombic,  prisms,  melts  at  51 — 52°,  and  is  not  identical 
with  either  of  the  three  hitherto  known  dibromovaleric  acids. 

C.  F.  B. 

Combination  of  Aluminium  Chloride  with  Nitro- derivatives 
of  the  Benzene  Series.  By  Gr.  Perkier  {Compf.  rend.,  1895,  120, 
930— 932;.— The  compound,  AloCl6.2PhN02,  described  by  Stockhausen 
and  Gattermann  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  161),  is  readily  obtained  by  the  inter- 
action of  the  calculated  pi-oportions  of  its  proximate  constituents  in 
presence  of  carbon  bisulphide,  and  forms  large,  crystalline  lamellfe, 
melting  at  85 — 87°.  Other  nitro-derivatives  under  like  conditions 
yield  strictly  analogous  compounds,  as  follows.  Paranitrotoluene, 
large,  yellow  iamellse,  melting  at  105°  ;  x-nitronaphthalene,  red  needles, 
melting  at  115°  to  a  brown  liquid,  Avhich  decomposes  suddenly  at 
130°  ;  metadinitrobciizene,  small,  yellowish  scales,  melting  at  65 — 67°  ; 
dinitrotoluene,  a  yellowish,  oily  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  an  amor- 
phous mass  on  cooling;  paranitranisoU,  small,  yellow  crystals, 
melting  at  120°  to  an  orange  liquid,  with  a  violet  fluorescence;  orthn- 
nitranisoil,  a  liquid,  formed  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  decomposition 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  ether  by  the  aluminium  chloride. 

According  to  Stockhausen  and  Gattermann  (loc.  cit.),  acetic  chloride 
combines  with  orthonitranisoil  and  orthonitropheneto'il  in  presence 
of  aluminium  chloride.    Experiments  with  acetic  and  benzoic  chloride.s 
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and  various  nitro-derivaiives  of  the  hydrocarbons  alone,  or  in  the  pre- 
sence of  carbon  bisulphide,  show,  however,  that  this  reaction  is  not 
applicable  to  nitro- derivatives  of  hydrocarbons.  The  acid  chlorides 
have  no  action  on  the  compounds  of  the  nitrohydrocarbons  with 
aluminium  chlorides.  If  aluminium  chloride  is  added  gradually  to  a 
mixture  of  the  nitro- hydrocarbon  and  tlie  acid  chloride,  the  compound 
of  the  nitrohydrocarbon  with  aluminium  chloride  is  the  sole  product. 
If  the  nitrohydrocarbon  is  added  to  the  double  compound  of  aluminium 
chloride  and  the  acid  chloi'ide,  the  latter  is  displaced,  and  the  com- 
pound of  the  nitrohydrocarbon  and  aluminium  chloride  is  formed. 

C.  K.  B. 

Action  of  Phosphorus  Pentachloride  on  Aromatic  Ethers. 
By  WiLHELii  AuTEXRiETH  {Aixh.  PJiariu.,  1895,  233,  26— 42).— The 
author  has  investigated  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on 
mixed  ethers  of  the  benzene,  naphthalene,  and  quinoxaline  series,  and 
finds  that  in  all  cases  it  reacts  as  a  chlorinating  agent,  yielding  a  mono- 
chlorinated  ether,  together  with  phosphotus  trichloride  and  hydro- 
gen chloride.  If  the  ether  and  pentachloride  are  mixed  together  and 
heated  to  30°,  a  vigorous  action  takes  place,  the  mass  melts  to  a  dark 
red  liquid,  hydrogen  chloride  is  evolved,  and  phosphorus  trichloride 
passes  over  between  70°  and  90°.  In  no  case,  even  with  a  large  excess 
of  the  pentachloride  and  at  a  high  temperature,  was  the  foriiiation  of 
phosphorus  oxychloride  and  the  decomposition  of  the  ether,  as  in  the 
case  of  aliphatic  ethers  (Bachmann,  Abstr.,  1888,  726)  observed. 

ParachloranisoU,  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachlo- 
7-ide  on  anisoil,  is  a  colourless,  aromatic  oil,  which  boils  at  195 — 196°, 
whereas  Beilstein  and  Kurbatow  (Annalen,  176,  30)  give  198  —202°  as 
the  boiling  point.  On  hydrolysis  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  at  200°,  it  yielded  the  parachlorophenol,  which  was  character- 
ised by  the  formation  of  its  benzoyl  derivative;  the  latter  crystallises 
in  pearly  plates,  which  melt  at  Stj"". 

Parachluropheneto'il  is  a  thick,  colourless  oil,  with  an  intense  aromatic 
odour.     It  is  slightly  volatile  with  steam,  and  boils  at  212 — 215°. 

et-Chloro-ji-napltthyl  methyl  ether,  (CT  :  OMe  =  1:2)  was  prepared 
from  /3-naphthyl  methyl  ether  and  phosphorus  peutachloi'ide  ;  it 
forms  white,  pearly  plates,  and  melts  at  78°.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  most  organic  solvents.  The  a-chluro-/3- 
naphlhol,  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  ether  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  at  200 — 250°,  forms  colourless,  glistening  plates 
and  needles,  which  melt  at  70°.  It  sublimes  on  farther  heating,  and 
gives  with  alkalis  violet  fluorescent  solutions.  Its  henzoyl  derivative 
crystallises  in  plates,  and  melts  at  101°. 

EtkoxytricMoroquinoxaline  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  (3  mols.)  on  the  ethoxydihydroxyquinoxaline  (1  mol.)  of 
Autenreith  and  Hinsberg  (Abstr.,  1892,  734).  It  crystallises  in  small, 
yellowish,  glistening  needles,  and  melts  at  144°.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  Hydroxytrichloro- 
qninoxaline  is  obtained  when  this  ether  is  hj'drolj'sed  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  at  about  200°.  This  hydroxytrichloroquin- 
oxaline   is   practically  insoluble   in  water,  alcohol,   ether,  chloroform. 
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and  acetic  acid.  It  is,  however,  soluble  in  alkalis  and  in  concentrated 
acids. 

For  the  purposes  of  identification,  the  benzoyl  derivatives  of  para- 
and  orthochlorophenol  Avere  prepared  and  examined.  The  para-com- 
pound melts  at  S6'  (see  above),  whereas  the  ortho-derivative  is  a 
highly  refractive  liquid,  which  boils  at  314 — 316°. 

When  parachloropheuol  is  treated  with  benzene  sulphocbloride 
according  to  the  Baumann-Schotten-Hinsberg  method  (Abstr.,  1891. 
49),  the  pa rachlorophenylic  henzenesulplionate,  ChCeHo'O-SOoPh,  is 
formed.  This  is  a  colourless,  odourless  oil,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  miscible  with  alcohol  and  with  ether.  J.  J.   S. 

Tolyl  Derivatives  of  Sulphur,  Selenium,  and  Tellurium. 
By  F.  Zeiser  {Ber.,  1895,  28.  1670— 1675).— Krafft  and  Lyons  have 
already  shown  that  the  mercury  in  mercury  diphenyl  may  be  readily 
displaced  b\'  the  elements  of  the  sulphur  group  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  448)  ; 
in  the  present  paper,  the  author  shows  that  the  mercury  ditolyls 
behave  in  a  similar  manner  towards  those  elements.  Biortlwtolyl 
telluride,  (C6H4Me)oTe,  is  prepai-ed  by  heating  mercury  diorthotolyl 
with  tellurium  in  a  sealed  tube  at  225 — -235° ;  it  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  small,  rectangular  plates,  melts  at  37 — 38°,  and  boils  at 
2u2"5°  under  16  mm.  pressure.  It  combines  with  bromine  yielding 
the  telhiroh'omide,  (C6H4Me)2TeBr2,  which  forms  pale  yellow  prisms 
with  oblique  terminal  surfaces,  and  melts  at  182°.  The  corresponding 
diparatolyl  telluride  forms  small,  lustrous,  flat,  white  prisms,  melts  at 
63 — 64°,  and  boils  at  210°  under  16  mm.  pressure.  The  tellurobromide 
crystallises  in  thin,  lustrous,  yellow,  rhombic  tablets,  melting  at  201°. 

Diorthotolyl  selenide,  (C6H4Me))Se,  obtained  by  heating  mercury 
diorthotolyl  with  selenium,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small,  rectan- 
gular plates,  melting  at  61 — 62°,  and  boiling  at  186°  under  16  mm. 
pressure.  The  sele)iobromide  is  obtained  as  a  browuish-i-ed  precipitate 
of  small  needles ;  it  is  very  unstable,  decomposing  at  84°.  If  the 
selenide  is  oxidised  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  14,  it  yields  a  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  diorthotolylselenyl  oxide,  which,  on  treatment 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  a  crystalline  precipitate 
of  diorthotolyl  selenocldoride,  (C6H4Me)2SeClo,  the  latter  melts  at 
152 — 153°  with  decomposition,  and  on  careful  treatment  with  soda  is 
converted  into  diorthotolyl  seltidc  oxide,  (C6H4Me)iSeO,  which  foi'ms 
glassy  plates,  and  melts  at  116°;  it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
regeneiating  the  chloride. 

Diparatolyl  selenide  forms  colourless,  prismatic  crystals,  melting  at 
69 — 695°,  and  boiling  at  196 — 196*5°  under  16  mm.  pressui-e,  and  the 
selenohromide  crystallises  in  microscopic,  yellow  prisms  with  oblique 
terminal  surfaces,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  162°.  The  seleno- 
chloride  is  a  white  precipitate,  and  melts  at  177 — 178°,  and  the  selenic 
oxide  crystallises  in  small,  white  needles  ;  it  melts  at  about  9U°,  turns 
red  litmus  blue,  and,  like  the  ortho-compound,  combines  with  acids. 

Diurthotolyl  mlphide  is  obtained  by  heating  mercur}'  diorthotolyl 
with  sulphur,  and  crystallises  in  lustrous,  colouress,  rectangular 
plates,  melting  at  64°,  and  boiling  at  175°  under  16  mm.  pressure. 

H.  G.  C. 
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Nitroquinones.  By  Paul  Friedlaender  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1386 — 
1388). — The  author,  in  conjunction  with  Zeitlin,  has  previously 
shown  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  184')  that  substituted  diazobenzeneimides, 
when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  lose  nitrogen,  and  yield  substituted 
amidophenols,  probably  with  the  formation  of  phenylhydroxjdamine 
derivatives  as  intermediate  products.  When  nietanitrodiazobenzene- 
imide  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  nitroamidophenol, 
[NH.iNOjiOH  =  1:3:4], 

is  formed.  When  this  is  oxidised  with  potassium  permanganate, 
the  nitroquinone,  C6Ho(N02)02,  is  obtained.  If  the  oxidation  is 
carried  out  with  small  quantities  of  the  phenol  (O'o — -I'O  gr.),  the 
resulting  quinone  is  quite  pure.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and 
only  slightly  soluble  in  hot;  dissolves  sparingly  in  ether,  benzene, 
and  light  petroleum,  moi'e  readily  in  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  acetone, 
and  chloroform.  The  alcoholic  solution,  when  rapidly  cooled,  yields 
golden -yellow^  crystals,  which  decompose  at  206°.  It  is  not  volatile  with 
steam,  but  dissolves  in  alkalis  to  a  brownish- violet  solution.  When 
warmed  with  aniline  and  alcohol,  it  forms  a  dianilidonitroquinone, 
Gi^Y^zOi,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  in  small 
needles  of  melting  point  260°.  In  spite  of  many  attempts,  the  author 
has  not  succeeded  in  preparing  Etard's  nitroquinone  by  the  action  of 
chromyl  chloride  on  nitrobenzeiie.  J.  J.   S. 

Constitution  of  Phenoquinone.  B7  C.  Loring  Jackson  and 
GrEOEGE  Oexslager  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1614 — 1617;  compare  Abstr., 
1898,  i,  563). — It  is  suggested  that  phenoquinone  has  a  constitution 
similar  to  that  of  a  hemiacetal,  and  the  formula  CGH4(OH)3(OPh)2  is 
proposed.  It  is  sho^rn  that  this  formula  is  in  harmony  with  the 
chemical  behavioxir  of  the  substance.  It  would  lead  us  to  anticipate 
the  existence  of  salts  of  phenoquinone,  and  these  have  been  said  not 
to  exist.  The  authors  have,  however,  pi'epared  a  blue  di>iodinm  salt 
by  treating  phenoquinone  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  /3- 
naphthoxide,  aiid  also  by  the  direct  addition  of  sodium  phenoxide  to 
quinone  in  ethereal  solution.  C.   F.  B. 

Guaiacol  and  its  Derivatives.  By  Fritz  Ludy  (Chem.  Centr., 
1895,  i,  32;  from  Schweiz.  Woch.  Pharvi.,  1895,  32,  469— 473).— A 
method  for  preparing  pure  crystalline  guaiacol  is  given  ;  it  melts  at 
28-5°,  boils  at  203—204°,  has  a  density  of  1-1355— 1-1370  at  18°,  and 
is  soluble  in  50  parts  of  water.  A  modification  of  Reimer's  method 
of  synthesising  oxyaldehydes  is  given,  and  serves  in  a  patented 
])rocess  for  preparing  vanillin.  W.  J.  P. 

Nitrotoluquinol.  By  Friedrich  Kehrmaxx  and  M.  Ttkhyinsky 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  1542- 1543).— Acetyldinitrotoluquinol  (Abstr.,  1889, 
969)  is  accompanied  by  a  small  amount  of  acetylnitrotoluquinol.  This 
crystallises  in  long,  lustrous,  lemon-yellow  needles  melting  at  118 — 
120°.  Nitrotoluquinol  crystallises  in  yellowish-red  needles,  and  melts 
at  122 — 124°.  It  forms  a  deep  bluish-violet  coloured  solution  in 
alkalis.  The  diacetyl-covipotmd  crystallises  in  colourless  tablets 
raeltinir  at  101—104°.  A.  H. 
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Action  of  Alcoholic  Ammonium  Sulphide  on  1:2: 4- Amido- 
dinitrobenzene.  By  F'.;iKni;icn  Kkhrmanx  (Bar.,  1895,  28,  1707 
— 1709).— Dmiti-aniliiie  [NH,  =  1  ;  (NOo)o  =  2:4],  when  redaced 
with  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide,  yields  two  nifcrophenylenedi- 
amines,  the  orthodiamine  is  deposited  fii\st :  the  mother  li(jaid  is  then 
evaporated  to  dryness,  tbe  residue  extracted  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  remaining  ortho-compound  precipitated  with  dilute 
ammonia;  if  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  concentrated  ammonia,  and 
allowed  to  cool,  the  paradiamine  is  deposited.  It  is  identical  with 
Ladenburo's  compound  from  nitrodiacetoparaphenylenediamine. 

Dinitromethylaniline  behaves  like  dinitraniline,  and  the  amines 
are  sepai'ated  in  a  similar  manner,  the  para-compo7tnd 

[NHMe  :  NO,  :  NH,.  =  1:2:4] 

crystallises  from  water  in  almost  black  plates  with  a  bronze  lustre  ;  it 
melts  at  109 — 110°,  and  is  red  when  powdered.  The  salts  crystalli.se 
readily,  and  their  solutions,  like  that  of  the  base,  resemble  magenta 
in  colour. 

1:2:  4-Dinitrodiphenylamine,  when  reduced  with  ammonium 
sulphide,  yields,  in  addition  to  the  orthophenylenediamine,  a  second 
base  which  appears  to  be  the  para- compound.  Heim's  conclusion, 
that  the  reduction  of  aromatic  dinitramines  by  means  of  ammonium 
sulphide  gives  orthodiamines  only,  is  therefore  incorrect. 

J.  B.  T. 

Nitro-  and  Amido-derivatives  of  Paraditolylamine.  By 
George  F.  Jaubkrt  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1G47 — 1650). — In  his  work  on 
the  constitution  of  the  safraniiies  (this  vol.,  i,  219),  the  author  men- 
tioned that  a  new  safranine  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
quinone  dichlorimide  on  naetamidoditolylamine  :  in  the  present  paper, 
he  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  mode  of  preparation  and  proper- 
ties of  thelatiei'.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  paraditolylamine  is  nitrated  in 
sulphuric  acid  solution  at  —10°,  and  the  resulting  crude  metanitrodi- 
tolylamine,  which  contains  large  quantities  of  unaltered  ditolylaniine, 
is  reduced  by  zinc-dust  in  acetic  acid  solution  ;  the  product  is  then  made 
alkaline,  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  evaporated  extract  distilled  in 
a  curi"ent  of  coal  gas  or  carbonic  anhydride.  The  distillate  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  the  amido-derivative  and  ditolylamine,  which  may 
be  separated  by  fractional  crystallisation  from  light  petroleum.  Met- 
amidoditolylamine,  NHo-CeHaMe-NH-CfiHtMe,  which  crystallises  in 
well-developed,  colourless  prisms,  melting  at  71°  (corr.),  may  be 
readily  diazotised. 

If  paraditolylamine  is  nitrated  in  acetic  acid  solution,  it  yields  a  tri- 
^mtroparadiphenylamine,  CuHi2N(JSJ02)3,  which  crystallises  from  chloro- 
form in  prisms  melting  at  268°.  H.   G.   C. 

Maximum  Temperature  of  Formation  and  Temperature  of 
Decomposition  of  some  Aromatic  Diazochlorides.  By  G.  Oddo 
(  Gazzetta,  1895,  25,  i,  327 — 339). — The  substances  obtained  by  th(! 
author  during  his  attempts  to  prepare  the  fluoronitrobenzenes  (Abstr.. 
1891,  553)  are  not  amidoazo-compounds,  as  he  supposed  at  the  time, 
but  diazoamido-derivatives ;  the  conijjounds  described   as  the  meta- 
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and  para-diiiitraniidoazobenzeiies  are  the  nieta-  and  para-diuitrodi- 
azoamidobenzenes  described  by  Meldola  and  Streatfeild  (Trans.,  1887. 
102,  434'),  and  behave  as  such  on  beating-  with  hydi'ochloric  acid, 
fusion  with  /3-naplitbol,  or  treatment  with  ethjlic  iodide  and  alcoliol. 
In  order  to  explain  the  formation  of  these  compounds,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  the  process  employed  (loc.  cit.)  the  diazofliioride  is 
first  formed  and  subsequently  condenses  with  a  second  molecule  of 
the  base  at  a  high  temperature.  The  author  has  made  a  series  of 
experiments,  demonstrating  that  diazo-salts  can  be  formed  at 
90 — 100° ;  thus,  on  passing  nitrous  anhydride  into  a  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  of  paranitraniline  at  85 — 90°,  paranitrodiazobenzene  is 
formed,  and  is  even  produced  at  100°,  although  the  dry  salt  explodes 
at  85°.  Further,  dry  metanitrodiazobenzene  cldoride  explodes  at  118°, 
and  dry  a-diazonaphthalene  and  orthodiazophenol  chlorides  decom- 
pose without  explosion  at  96°  and  152°  respectively,  whilst  the  same 
salts  can  be  prepared  at  100°,  60°,  and  below  60°  respectively  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  diazotising  bv  aid  of  aniylic  nitrite. 

W.  J.  P. 

Constitution  of  Diazo-compounds.  By  R.  Walther  (/.  pi. 
Chetn.,  1895,  [2],  51,  528—531  and  581— 584).— It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  formula  for  diazobenzene  which  is  at  present 
accepted  fails  to  explain  all  the  reactions  of  the  compound.  Parti- 
cularly is  this  the  case  with  the  reaction  between  diazobenzene 
chloride  and  bromaniline  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  between  diazo- 
bromobenzene  chloride  and  aniline  on  the  other  hand  ;  for  these  two 
reactions  yield  the  same  compound,  whereas,  according  to  Kekule's 
formula  for  diazobenzene,  they  should  yield  isomerides.  If  nitrous 
acid  be  supposed  to  contain  pentavalent  nitrogen,  the  formation  of  an 
alkylic  nitrite  from  an  alcohol  and  nitrous  acid  could  be  expressed 
thus  — 

MeOH  +  HNO2  =  MeO-NO(OH)H  =  MeO-XO  +  H,0. 

So  also  the  reaction  between  nitrous  acid  and  aniline  hydrochloride 
would  be — 

NHaPhCl  +  HNO,  =  XH.,PhCl-NO(OH)H  = 

NHPhCi:NH:0  +  H,0. 

The  latter  formula  would  represent  diazobenzene  chloride  in  aqueous 
solution,  and  the  constitution  of  free  diazobenzene  would  be  repre- 
sented by  PhN!XH!0.  The  compound  produced  by  the  interaction 
of  diazobenzene  and  aniline  would  then  have  the  formula 

PhN':NH:NPh, 

which  would  account  for  the  identity  of  the  products  in  the  reactions 
referred  to  above. 

Meldola  and  Streatfeild  have  sho\vn  that  the  reaction  between 
metanitrodiazobenzene  and  paranitraniline,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
between  paranitrodiazobenzene  and  metanitraniline  on  the  other  hand, 
jield  one  and  the  same  compound.  The  constitution  of  this  may  be 
either  NOj-CeH.vNiN-XH-CeH.-NOo  or  NO.-CeHrNH-NIN-CeHrN-Oz. 

3  11  43  114 
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If  the  first  of  these  be  correct,  the  decomposition  of  the  compound 
with  hydrochloric  acid  should  yield  metanitrochlorobenzene  and 
paranitraniline,  whilst  the  second  formula  should  yield  paranitro- 
chlorobenzene  and  metanitraniline.  As  a  fact,  all  four  products 
are  obtained  when  the  compound  is  decomposed  by  hj-drochloric 
acid. 

If  the  constitution  of  diazobenzene  derivatives  be  that  suggested  by 
the  author,  the  above  anomaly,  and  several  similar  ones  which  the 
author  quotes  in  the  paper,  disappear.  For  in  this  case  the  product 
of  the  interactions  just  discussed  would  be  represented  by  the 
formula  XOo-C6H4-N;NH;N"-C6H4'N02,  and  a  compound  of  this  structure 

3    '  11  -i 

may  be  expected  to  be  hvdrolysed  into  1  :  :^-N02'CfiH4-]S'!NH;0  and 
1 :  4-XHo-C6H4-N02,  equally  as  well  as  into  1 :  4-XO..-C6ll4-N:NH:0 
and  1 :  3-XH2"C6H4']S[02.  The  diazobenzene  would  immediately  yield 
chloronitrobenzene  with  the  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  ail  four  products 
named  above  may  be  expected.  A.  Gr.  B. 

Diazohaloid  Compounds.  By  Eugex  Bamberger  (/.  pr.  Chem., 
1895,  [2],  51,  585 — 591).  This  is  a  reply  to  Hantzsch  (this  vol., 
i,  349).  Whilst  it  is  trae  that  a  few  diazohalogen  compounds, 
particularly  such  as  contain  two  or  more  halogen  atoms,  are  unstable 
in  the  solid  state  but  stable  in  solution,  it  is  not  permissible  to 
generalise  from  these  cases.  Other  points  in  Hantzsch's  paper  are 
criticised,  and  the  author  concludes  that  the  feeble  acid  pi^operties  of 
diazobenzene  are  no  argument  against  the  ammonium  formula 
XiNPh'OH,  since  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  nitrogen  which 
replaces  three  hydrogen  atoms  to  impart  acidity  (compare  jSTiCH  from 
CH4  ;  N:C-0H  from  CHs'OH).  A.   G.  B. 

Diazonium  Compounds  and  Normal  Diazo-compounds.     By 

Arthur  Hantzsch  {Ber.,  1895,  28, 1734 — 1753). — Since  the  discovery 
of  the  isodiazo-compounds,  all  the  diazo-compounds  previously  known 
have  been  described  as  normal  compounds,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
later  known  "  iso  "-compounds.  Recently  Bamberger  has  adopted 
Blorastrand's  formula,  NiNR-OH,  for  the  "  normal  "  compounds, 
retainiag  the  azo-formula,  RN!N'OH,  for  the  iso-diazo-compounds. 
From  the  results  of  his  investigations,  the  author  has  concluded  that 
diazo-compounds  of  both  tj'pes  do  in  reality  exist,  but  that  some  of 
the  so-called  normal  diazo-derivatives  are  of  one  type  and  some  of 
the  other,  and  sums  up  his  conclusions  as  follows.  (1)  The  salts  of 
diazobenzene  with  oxy-acids,  and  also  the  haloid  salts,  contain  the 
radicle  NiNPh,  which  is  strictly  analogous  to  ammonium,  behaving  in 
all  respects  as  a  compound  alkali-metal,  and  may  therefore  be  termed 
"  diazonium."  The  metallic  salts,  sulphouic  acids,  and  cyanides  have 
a  composition  analogous  to  that  of  the  azo-compouuds  and  oximes,  con- 
taining the  true  diazo-radicle,  Ph-NIN^,  and  these  are  capable  of  existing 
in  two  stereometric  modificatioDS,  as  already  shown  by  the  author. 
(2)  Diazonium  salts  are  converted  very  readily,  especially  in 
alkaline  solution  (that  is,  by  means  of  hydroxyl  ions),  into  normal 
syu-diazo-compounds,   the  reverse    change   being  brought    about  by 
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acid.  (3)  The  typical  diazo-decomposition,  Ph*N!N'R  =  PliR  + 
No,  only  takes  place  directly  with  the  syn-diazo-compounds,  the  other 
isomerides  first  undergoing  an  intramolecular  change  with  formation 
of  the  isomeric  syn-derivative.  (4)  Inner  anhydrides  of  both  diazo- 
nium  compounds  and  of  syn-diazo-compounds  can  exist,  the  former 
being  analogous  to  befca'ine,  and  the  latter  to  azimidobenzene. 

Benzenediazoniumsulphanic  acid.  Betaine. 

so,-o  '^'^— 

Syn-diazoplicnol.  Azimidobenzene. 

(5)  No  diazo-halo'ids  of  the  formula  RNINCl  are  at  present  known, 
but  coloured  labile  double  compounds  with  cuprous  haloids  have  been 
prepared,  which  are  totally  different  from  the  double  salts  of  the  diazo- 
nium  compounds,  the  latter  being  colourless,  stable,  and  very  similar 
to  the  corresponding  ammonium  and  potassium  double  salts. 

In  support  of  statement  (1),  the  author  adduces  the  neutrality  of 
the  solutions  and  the  fact  that  the  electrolytic  dissociation  of  the 
solutions  of  these  salts  corresponds  very  closely  with  that  of  the 
analogous  potass,  am  and  ammonium  salts  under  similar  conditions. 
(The  detailed  expeiiments  on  this  point  will  be  published  later.) 
In  further  agreement  with  the  alkaline  character  of  the  diazonium 
radicle  is  the  formation  of  soluble  salts  even  with  the  weakest  acids ; 
thus  diazonium  carhonates  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  freshly 
precipitated  silver  carbonate  on  solutions  of  the  chloride,  and  the 
7iitrites  and  acetates  may  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  The  solu- 
tions of  benzenediazonium,  and  paranitrobenzenediazonium  carbo- 
nate are  unstable,  but  that  of  parabromobenzenediazonium  carbonate 
is  fairly  stable  at  0°  ;  they  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  on  boiling, 
decompose  with  evolution  of  nitrogen,  but  the  tarry  products  contain 
scarcely  any  phenol.  The  solution  of  parabromobenzenediazonium 
nitrite  is  also  the  most  stable,  and  on  boiling  yields  nitrogen,  but 
scarcely  any  phenol  or  bromonitrobeuzene  ;  none  of  the  salts  could  be 
obtained  in  the  solid  form.  The  formation  of  stable  double  salts  still 
further  confirms  the  analogy  of  the  diazonium  and  ammonium  com- 
pounds ;  in  addition  to  the  already  known  platinochlorides,  tlie  author 
has  prepared  cohaltinitrites,  which  form  yellow  microciystalline 
powders,  but  cannot  readily  be  obtained  pure.  Of  more  importance 
are  the  double  salts  with  mercuric  chloride,  obtained  by  the  addition 
of  mercuric  chloride  solution  to  aqueous  diazonium  haloids  ;  benzene- 
diazonium  mercurochloride,  PhNj'HgCls,  forms  slender,  white  needles, 
decomposing  at  122°,  and  closely  resembles  ammonium  mercuro- 
chloride, NH4HgCl3,  and,  like  the  latter,  crystallises  either  in  the 
anhydrous  form  or  with  1  mol.  H2O.  Parachlorobenzeiiediazonium 
mercurochloride,  C6H4Cl-N2CI,2HgCl2  +  2H2O,  is  so  stable  that  it  may 
be  recrystallised  from  boiling  water,  and  then  melts  with  decom- 
position at  139 — 140'"-';  it  corresponds  with  the  potassium  mercuro- 
chloride, KChHgClo  +  2H2O.  A  double  salt  of  diazonium  chloride  and 
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mercuric  cyanide,  C6H5'XoCl,2Ho^(CN).i  -!-  HoO,  can  be  pi*epared  in  a 
bimilar  manner,  and  crystallises  in  needles  which  explode  at  107°. 

The  proofs  that  the  diazobenzene  metallic  salts,  sulphonic  acids, 
and  cyanides  have  the  azo-formula  are  mainly  of  an  indirect  nature, 
depending  chiefly  on  the  great  differences  observed  between  their 
properties  and  those  of  the  diazonium  compounds.  If  the  potassium 
and  silver  salts  had  the  constitution  X:XPh-OK(or  OAg),  diazonium 
hydroxide  must  possess  simultaneously  basic  and  acid  properties,  a 
combination  which  has,  however,  never  been  observed  in  the  case  of 
the  alkali-metals  or  compound  radicles  forming  hydroxides  analogous 
to  those  of  the  alkali-metals.  In  the  case  of  the  sulphonic  acids,  if 
these  had  the  diazonium  constitution  it  would  form  the  first  instance 
of  the  presence  of  the  group  X-SOsM  in  a  derivative  of  an  ammonium 
base,  and  moreover,  such  compounds  should,  if  the  metal  yields 
colourless  salts,  be  also  colourless,  whereas  the  diazosulphonates  are 
all  coloured,  like  the  azo-compuunds.  For  the  diazocyanides,  in 
addition  to  the  grounds  already  mentioned  against  the  diazonium 
constitution,  the  author  adduces  the  facts  that  although  the  diazonium 
haloids  are  analogous  in  almost  all  respects  to  the  corresponding 
alkali  salts,  the  cyanides  differ  totalh'  from  the  alkali  cyanides,  as 
they  are  coloured,  are  insoluble  in  water,  do  not  conduct  electricity, 
and  appear  to  be  incapable  of  forming  double  salts.  The  isomerism 
of  these  two  salts  cannot  therefore  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  one  is  a  diazonium  and  the  other  a  diazo-derivative,  but  these 
ficts  are  all  in  agreement  with  the  supposition  that  they  are  stereo- 
metric isomerides,  each  being  a  true  diazo-derivative.  That  the  two 
diazosulphanilic  acids  are  both  true  diazo-compounds  has  been  shown 
by  Gerilowski,  whose  results  will  shortly  be  published,  and  in  this 
case  also  the  only  tenable  hypothesis  is  that  they  are  stereo-iso- 
meridcs. 

The  second  of  the  author's  conclusions,  namely,  that  the  diazonium 
compounds  are  readily  converted  into  syn-diazo-compounds,  follows 
from  the  fact  already-  mentioned,  that  benzeuediazouium  chloride  is 
readily  converted  into  the  syn-diazobenzene  potassium  and  the  sulplio- 
nate  and  cyanide.  A  direct  proof  is  also  found  in  tlie  fact  that  when 
the  so-called  diizosulphanilic  acid  (which,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  latei- 
paper,  is  in  reality  the  inner  anhydride  of  benzenediazoniumsulphonic 
acid,  and  is  a  neutral  substance)  is  treated  with  alkali  (I  mol.),  it 
is  slowly  converted  into  a  syn-diazobenzenesulplionate,  the  solution 
again  becoming  neutral.     Had  the  salt  formed  been  a  diazonium  salt 

P  IT 

of  the  formula    '        ^X:X,  it  would  certainly  have  had  a   strongly 

SO3 

alkaline  i-eaction.  The  conversion  of  diazonium  into  diazo-compounds 
is  brought  about  most  readily  in  alkaline  solution,  that  is,  under  the 
influence  of  hydroxyl  ions.  The  change  from  the  diazonium  to  the 
diazo-constitution  also  explains  the  action  of  silver  oxide  on  the 
diazonium  haloids,  which  is  otherwise  not  readily  understood.  The 
action  does  not  proceed  accoi'ding  to  the  equation  PhX..Cl  -|-  AgOH 
=  AgCl  +  PhXo'OH,  but  requires  double  the  amount  of  silver  oxide, 
silver  chloride  and  diazobenzene  silver  being  formed,  PhXoCl  -f 
Ae-0  =  PhX>-OA<_r  +  AsrC.      The   alkaline    nature  of    moist   silver 
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oxide  is  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  the  diazoninm 
radicle  into  the  diazo-radicle,  and.  simultaneously  with  its  formation 
the  resulting  diazo-hydroxide  is  converted  into  the  silver  compound. 
These  experiments  were  repeated  with  numerous  other  diazonium 
haloids,  among  which  the  bromides  were  found,  the  most  suitable ; 
these  may  be  readily  prepared,  from  the  corresponding  amido-com- 
pound.  by  diazotising  in  alcoholic  solution  with  hydrobromic  acid  and. 
amylic  nitrite,  and  precipitating  with  ether  ;  parahromohenzenediazo- 
vium  bromide,  BiCGH4N"oBr,  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  large 
yelluv\ish  plates,  paranitrobei/zenediazonium  bromide,  l>i02Ce}liNzT^r, 
in  lemon-yellow,  very  explosive  plates,  and  ortJwchlorobenzoiedta- 
zoniian  bromide,  ClC„H4*X2Br,  in  straw-yellow  needles,  the  aqueous 
solution  of  which  hardly  evolves  any  nitrogen  on  boiling. 

When  diazonium  sulphates  and.  carbonates  are  treated  with  baryta 
water,  they  also  are  not  simph'  converted  into  bariuna  sulphate  (.r 
carbonate  and  the  diazonium  hydroxide,  but  yield  in  addition  con- 
siderable quantities  of  syn-diazobenzene  barium.  The  hydroxide 
formed  consists  chiefl}^  if  not  exclusively  of  the  syn-diazohydroxide. 

The  third  conclusion,  that  only  the  syn-diazo-compouuds  undergo 
the  typical  diazo-reaction  with  evolution  of  nitrogen,  is  borne  out  by 
the  behaviour  of  the  syn-diazosulphouates  and  of  syn-diazobenzene 
cyanide  described  in  previous  papers  by^  the  anthor.  A  new  proof  is 
fouiad  in  the  behaviour  of  free  diazosulphanilic  acid,  which,  as  will  be 
shown  in  a  future  paper  by  Gerilowski,  is  a  diazonium  compound,  and 
is  perfectly  stable  in  solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  whilst 
the  corresponding  syn-diazo-salt,  which  may  be  readily  obtained 
from  it,  loses  the  whole  of  its  nitrogen  under  similar  circumstances. 
Further,  if  the  diazonium  compounds  underwent  direct  decomposi- 
tion into  nitrogen  and  benzene  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  decom- 
position of  ammonium  chloride  into  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  action  should  proceed  more  readily  as  the  anion  becomes  less 
negative  ;  but  it  is  found  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  diazonium  carbo- 
nate undergoes  the  typical  decomposition  much  less  readily  than  the 
chloride,  and  the  latter  yields  phenol  and  not  chlorobenzene.  This 
is  readily  explained  if  we  assume  that  water,  like  the  alkalis,  first 
converts  the  diazonium  compound  into  .syn-diazohydroxide  and  free 
acid;  the  former  then  decomposes  into  phenol  and  nitrogen,  the 
action  proceeding  the  more  readily  as  the  acid  liberated  is  more  active. 
The  reasons  for  the  fourth  conclusion  will  be  considered  in  a 
later  paper.  The  facts  on  which  the  fifth  conclusion  is  based  have 
already  been  jDartly  given  above,  where  it  has  been  shown  that  colour- 
less diazonium  double  salts  with  mercuric  salts  can  be  prepared.  True 
diazo-halo'ids  have  not  yet  been  prepared,  but  the  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  double  salts  which  differ  totally  from  those  of 
the  diazonium  derivatives.  These  are  formed  with  cuprous  chloride 
and  bromide,  the  latter  salts  being  the  most  stable.  They  are  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  the  cuprous  salt  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
adding  a  solution  of  the  pure  diazonium  chloride.     Syn-diazobenzene 

Ph-N 
cuprobromide,    „   i^CuoBrj,  forms  large,  reddish-yellow  needles,  and 
^  BrN  -^ 

decomposes   on    addition    of    water  into  cuprous    bromide,  nitro^-en, 

2  0  -2 
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and  bromobenzcne,  no  diazonium    bromide  being  re-formed.     Para- 

hromosijndiazobenzene  cuprohromide,  -|i  CuiBi^,  is  similar  to  the 

foregoing,  but  is  of  a  darker  red.  Tliey  differ  from  the  diazoniam 
salts,  inasmuch  as  they  are  strongly  coloured,  although  cuprous  salts; 
are  themselves  colourless,  and  also  in  their  stability  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  undergo  decomposition.  H,  G.  C. 

Azo-  and  Azimido- Compounds.  By  William  G.  Mixter 
{Avier.  Chevi.  J.,  1895,  17,  449 — 458). — Benzoylmetazoparatolmdide, 
[Me  :  NHBz  :  Nj  =  1:4:5],  is  prepared  by  reducing  benzoylmeta- 
nitroparatoluidide  in  alcohol  with  zinc  and  ammonia,  and  crystal- 
lising the  precipitate  from  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  forms  orange 
coloured  crystals,  melts  at  242°,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Ardylraetazo-ortliotoluidide,  [Me  :  NHAc  :  N,  =  1  :  2  :  5],  from  acetyl- 
metanitro-orthotoluidide  (m.  p.  202° ;  Beilstein  and  Kuhlberg,  give 
197°),  crystallises  in  orange  "  fibres,"  does  not  melt  at  310°,  and  is 
not  very  soluble  in  hot  grlacial  acetic  acid. 

Benzoylazo-xylidide,  [Me^ :  NHBz  :  N"2  =  1  :  3  :  4  :  5],  from  benzoyl- 
nitro-xylidide  (m.  p.  187°)  separates  from  hot  glacial  acetic  acid  in 
orange  "  fibres,"  and  decomposes  without  melting  at  280 — 290°. 

Benzoylazimidofoluene,  [Me  :  No :  NBz  =1:4:5],  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  benzoyltoluylenediamine  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  passing 
nitrous  fumes  through  the  solution;  the  new  compound  is  at  once 
precipitated.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  white  "fibres,"  and 
melts  at  125°. 

Azimido-xylene  was  prepared  by  treating  beuzoylazimido-xylene 
(m.  p.  111°)  w4th  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  adding 
water  ;  on  cooling,  benzoic  acid  crystallises  and  the  azimido-xylene 
may  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  as  a  w^hite  powder  by  the 
addition  of  ammonia.  It  melts  at  about  186°  and  dissolves  in  hot 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  nitric  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  A  silcer 
compound  was  prepared.  A.   Gr.  B. 

Action  of  Alcohols  on  Metadiazobenzenesulphonic  Acid. 
By  W.  B.  Shober  and  H.  E.  Kiefer  {Avier.  Chem.  J.,  1895,  17, 
454 — 461). — In  a  series  of  experiments  parallel  with  that  conducted 
with  paradiazobenzenesulphonic  acid  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  639),  the 
following  conclusions  have  been  ari-ived  at : — (1)  Methylic  alcohol 
when  heated  with  metadiazobenzenesulphonic  acid  under  various- 
pressures  gives  both  berizenesulphonic  acid  and  methoxybenzene- 
sulphonic  acid.  At  the  highest  pressures,  the  methoxy-comjiound  is 
formed  in  greatest  excess.  (2)  Ethylic  alcohol  gives  similar  results. 
(3)   Propylic  alcohol  at  ordinary  pressures  gives  both  reactions. 

The  metadiazo-compound  is  decomposed  with  much  greater  ease 
than  is  the  para-compound,  a  few  minutes  generally  suflicing  in  place 
of  from  two  to  eight  hours.  A.  G.  B. 

Conversion  of  Hydrazines  into  Paradiamines.  By  Joiiaxxes 
Thiu.k  and  L.  11.  AV'ukeleii  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1 538— 1539).— Hydra- 
zincs,   in  which    there    is  no  substitution  in  the   para-position,   are 
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converted  into  paradiamines  when  heated  with  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid  (1 — 3  parts)  at  200°  ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  not  suitable,  the 
yield  being  smaller,  and  part  of  the  hydrazine  being  oxidised.  Para- 
phenylenediamine  and  methylparaphenylenediamine  were  obtained  in 
this  manner  from  phenylhydrazine  and  unsymmetrical  methylphenyl- 
hydrazine  respectively.  Paratolylhydrazine,  and  /3-naphthylhydrazine 
gave  paratoluidiue,  and  /J-naphthylamine  respectively,  together  with 
ammonium  chloride.  Unsymmetrical  diphenylhydrazine  yielded  only 
resinous  products.  J.  B.  T. 

Action  of  Phenylhydrazine  on   Chloracetanilide.     By  Hans 

Rlpb  and  GmiiG  Ukrerleix  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1717— 1719).— The 
chief  yjroduct  of  the  interaction  of  phenylhydrazine  and  chloracet- 
anilide is  the  unsynimetrical  hj^drazinc  derivative, 

NHo.NPh-CH2-C0-NHPh, 

which  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  and  melts  at  149'^.  A  second 
compound,  probably  phenylhydraziueglyoxalic  anilide,  is  formed 
simultaneously,  it  melts  at  135'^,  and  is  more  readily  soluble  in 
etlier.  Phenylhydrazidacetanilide  readily  reacts  with  ketones  and 
aldehydes;  the  compounds  with  formaldehyde,  benzaldehyde,  and 
ethylic  acetoacetate  melting  at  220°,  223°,  and  158°  respectively.  The 
nitriso-derivative  melts  at  144°  and  is  identical  with  the  nitrosamine 
from  anilidoacetanilide.  When  heated  with  sodium  ethoxide,  the 
hydrazidanilide  yields  a  compound  which  is  insoluble  in  acids  and 
i\lkalis  and  melts  at  273°  ;  dilute  alkalis  or  acids  convert  the  hydra- 
zidanilide into  a  substance  which  melts  at  205°,  and  dissolves  readily 
in  alkalis.  The  aniline  derivatives  of  chloracetic  acid  and  those  of 
ethylic  chloracetate,  yield  compounds  with  phenylhydrazine  which 
are  quite  difierent  from  one  another.  J.  B.  T. 

Hydroxylamineisobutyric  acid.  By  Alfeed  Werner  and  F. 
BiAL  (Ber.,  28,  1895,  1374— 1379).— By  the  action  of  benzenyl- 
«rnidoxime  (1  mol.)  on  ethylic  a-bromisobutyrate  (1  mol.)  and  potas- 
sium hydi'oxide  (2  mols.)  in  alcoholic  solution,  the  authors  have 
obtained  three  different  products,  namely  the  i^otassium  salt,  eso- 
anhydride  and  ethylic  salt  of  benzenylamidoximeisobutyric  acid. 
The  alcohol  was  got  rid  of  by  evaporation  and  the  potassium  salt  and 
the  anhydride  removed  by  extracting  the  residue  with  dilate  soda. 
On  treating  the  insoluble  oily  residue  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 

a  small  quantity  of  dibenzenylazoxime,  CPh<^^ -~.^CPh,  remained 

behind,  but  the  amidoethereal  salt  dissolved  in  the  foi'm  of  its  hydro- 
chloride. This  forms  large  crystals  which  melt  at  154—155°.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  but  insoluble  in  benzene  and  light  petroleum. 
From  this  hydrochloride,  ethylic  a-bciisemjlamidoximeisobutyi-ate, 
NHo'CPh!NO-CMe.,-COOEt,  was  obtained  on  warming  with  potash  ; 
it  melts  at  37 — 38°,  is  readily  soluble  in  ether  and  benzene,  less 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  apparently  insoluble  in  light  petroleum. 

Benzenylaniidoximeisohutyric   esoanlnjdride,    NH<]pip,  -^"y-O,    is 

the  main  product  formed,  it  can  be  isolated  by  acidifying  the  alka- 
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line  solution  above  mentioned  witli  dilnte  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms 
large  plates,  melts  at  112°,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  and  light  petro- 
leum, but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  It  also  dissolves 
readily  in  alkalis,  and  when  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  yields  the  hi/dwchloride  of  the  amido-acid, 

HCl,NH,-CPh:;N'-0-CMe.,-COOH, 

which  crystallises  from  water  in  coloui-less  prisms  and  melts  at 
182 — 185^.  Bfiizemjlamidoximeisohutyric  arid  is  best  obtained  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  the  ethylic  salt  desciibed  above.  It  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  fan  shaped  needles  which  melt  at  112°.  The  acid  is 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly  in  benzene,  and  in- 
soluble in  light  petroleum. 

cc-BenzeuiilcMoro.vimeisobutyric  acid,  CPhCKN-O-CMe-.-COOH,  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  nitrite  solution  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  on  a  solution  of  the  amido-acid  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  crystallises  in  plates,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  but  only  spaxingly  in  hot  water,  and  melts  at 
81°.  The  corresponding  hromo-acid  melts  at  80°.  If  eitlier  the 
chloro-  or  bromo-acid  is  treated  with  sodium  ethoxide  ethylbenznxime- 
is'.buhjric  acid,  OEt-CPh:N-0-CMe,-COOH,  is  formed;  this  is  an 
oily  substance  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  or  ether.  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  (50  per 
cent.),  it  is  hydrolysed  into  ethylic  benzoate  and  a-hydroxylaminp- 
isobutyric  add,  hydrochloride.  The  former  may  be  removed  by  ex- 
traction with  ether,  and  on  evapoiating  the  aqueous  solution 
the  hydrochloride  separates  in  the  form  of  prisms,  which  melt  at 
160—162°. 

a-Hydioxylariiineisobutyric  acid,  NHo'O'CMea'COOH,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  freshly  precipitated  silver  oxide  (about 
2  mols.)  on  the  hydrochloride  (1  mol.)  and  subsequent  removal  of 
the  silver  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  acid  crystallises  from  water 
in  ci^usts,  melts  at  137°  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  ether,  benzene,  and  light  petroleum.  The  vitrafc 
is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  melts  at  140°.  The  sulphate  is 
more  sparingly  soluble  in  water  than  the  nitrate,  and  melts  at 
185—188°.  J.  J.  S. 

Action  of  Benzimidomethyl  Ether  on  Aromatic  Ortho- 
compounds.  By  H.  L.  Whekleu  {Avier.  Chem.  J.,  1895,  17,  397 — 
403).^ — Bevzivtidomethyl  ether,  was  prepared  by  treating  silver  benz- 
:  mide,  suspended  in  dry  ether,  Avith  excess  of  methylic  iodide,  adding 
more  ether  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  filtering,  and  evaporating 
the  ether  (compare  Tafel  and  Enoch,  Abstr.,  1890,  491).  It  is  a  pale 
yelloAv  oil,  still  liquid  at  —30°,  and  soluble  in  acids,  but  precipitable 
from  such  solutions  by  alkalis.      lih-H platinochloride  was  prepared. 

Berzimidomethyl  ether  undergoes  condensation  with  orthamido- 
firomatic  compounds  when  heated  with  them,  methylic  alcohol  and 
ammonia  being  eliminated.  In  this  way  there  have  been  prepared 
beuzenylorthamidophenol  (this  Journal,  1877,  i,  303),  from  the 
ether    and    oi-thamidophenol ;     benzenylorthamidothiophenol    (benz- 
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amidophenyl  mcrcaptan,  Abstr.,  188'),  3&G),  from  the  ether  a>id 
oithaiiiidothioplieiiol  ;  benzenylorthophenylenedianiine  (m.  p.  280°; 
aidiydrobeuzoyldiamidobenzene,  Abstr.,  1881,  1131),  from  the  ether 
;ind  orthophenjlenediamiiie  ;  and  benzenylorthotolaylenediamine  (ob- 
tained by  Hiibiier  from  benzometamidoparatoluidide  and  benzoic 
chloride,  loc.  cit.)  from  the  ether  and  orthotoluylenediamine. 

A.  G.  B. 

Benzylenimide.     By  Edjilxd  Thiele  and  Hugo  Weil  (7>«7-.,  1895, 

28,  1650 — 1655). — By  the  reduction  of  ortho-  and   para-nitrobenzyl 

chloride  Lellmaiin  and  Stickel  obtained  two  bases  of  the  composition 

C7H7N,  which  they  termed  ortbo-  and  para-benzylenimide,  and  they 

a.scribed  to  the  latter  the  constitution  C6H4<^  I  The  authors 

CHv(4) 
have  been  engaged  in  the  examination  of  this  substance,  and  in  view 
of  the  paper  by  Dimroth  and  J.  Thiele  (this  vol.,  i,  344),  publish  the 
results  they  have  obtained  up  to  the  present. 

The  cryoscopic  determination  of  the  molecular  weight  in  phenol 
solution  has  shown  that  the  molecular  formula  of  "  parabenzylen- 
imide  "  is  four  times  as  great  as  that  given  by  Lellmann  and  Stickel, 
namely,  C28U0SN4 ;  it  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  condi- 
tion, but  it  has  been  found  that  under  various  conditions  it  takes  up 
tlie  elements  of  1  mol.  H.;0.  Thus  when  boiled  with  formic  acid,  it 
yields  aformyl  derivative,  (C7H6lS''COH)4,HaO,  and  with  acetic  acid  the 
corresponding  acetyl  derivative  (C7H6N  Ac)4,H20.  Hydrogen  chloride 
in  chloroform  solution  converts  it  into  the  compound 

(CuHuN2,HCl)2,HCl, 

which  does  not  yield  the  free  base  on  treatment  with  sodium  car- 
bonate solution,  but  a  new  substance  (C7H7]S^)4,H.,0.  On  treatment 
with  nitrous  acid,  two  of  the  nitrogen  atoms  are  diazotised,  and  two 
Combined  with  nitropo-groups  ;  on  boiling,  the  former  are  decomposed, 
and  the  elements  of  water  simultaneously  taken  up,  with  formation 
of  a  compound  probably  of  the  composition 

C.,8H.„(NNO)2(OH)o,H.,0. 

"  Benzylenimide  "  combines  Avith  paranitrobenzaldehyde  in  chloroform 
solution,  yielding  in  the  cold  an  indistinctly  crystalline,  orange-yellow 
substance,  which  sinters  at  175°,  and  has  the  composition 

(C2sH,3N4)(C7HaN02)3, 
showing  that  the  action  has  proceeded  in  the  normal  manner,  each 
amido-group  having  combined  with  1  mol.  of  aldehyde,  and  the  two 
imido-groups  with  a  third.  If  the  chloroform  solution  he  boiled  for  a 
lung  time,  this  compound  to.kes  up  the  elements  of  water  (obtained 
from  the  water  formed  in  the  first  reaction)  yielding  the  additive 
compound  C2sH22]S'4,3C6H7N02,H20,  which  resembles  the  foregoing 
externally  but  melts  at  about  150°. 

The  so-called  parabenzylenimide  therefore  contains  two  amido- 
and  two  imido-groups,  and  as  it  fornis  additive  compounds  so  I'eadily, 
probably  contains  an  ethylene  linkage.  The  basic  groups  are  pro- 
bably in  the  meta-position,  as  the  substance  does  not  combine  with 
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phenanthraquinone  or  dihydroxy tartaric  acid.  It  yields  no  para- 
toluidine  on  reduction,  but  on  distillation  with  zinc  dust,  yields 
aniline  in  quantity.  H.   G.  C. 

Derivatives  of  Metamethylbenzoylorthuramide.  By  Stefan 
V.  NiEMENTOW.SKi  (,/.  pr.  Chem.,  1895,  [2],  51,  510 — 517;  compare 
Abstr.,  1889,  1065). — Cai-boxethylorthamidoparatoluamide, 

[CONH2  :  Me  :  NH-COOEt  =1:2:4], 

is  prepared  h\  mixing  ortliamidoparatoluamide  (m.  p.  146°)  witli 
etliylic  chloroformate,  -wasliing  the  mass  with  water  after  it  has 
cooled,  and  recrystallising  from  alcohol.  It  forms  long,  white  needles, 
inelts  at  171°,  and  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  acetone,  chloroform, 
and  benzene,  but  only  sparingly  in  hot  water.  When  heated  above 
its  melting  point,  it  evolves  alcohol,  and  yields  metamethylorthour- 
tiraidobenzoyl,  which  melts  at  317°  (cf.  loc.  cif.). 

Nitrometa-inethylbenzoylortlionramide,  obtained  by  nitrating  meta- 
methylbenzoylorthouramide,  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in 
quadrilateral  tables  (with  1  mol.  acetic  acid),  or  in  small  prisms.  It 
blackens  and  melts  at  326°,  and  is  either  insoluble,  or  only  sparingly 
so,  in  most  organic  solvents ;  water  does  not  dissolve  it.  The 
ammonium  and  pofassium  salts  are  freely  soluble.  The  corresponding 
amic?o-compound  crystallises  in  slender,  grey  needles,  blackens  and 
melts  at  308°,  and  is  practically  insoluble  in  water  and  organic  sol- 
vents ;  the  Injdrochloride,  nitrate,  and  sulphate  were  prepared. 

Dinitrometamethylhenzoylorthoiiramide  is  j^roduced  whenmetamethyl- 
benzoylorthonramide  is  heated  with  nitric  acid  (1"53  sp.  gr.)  until 
■oxides  of  nitrogen  are  no  longer  evolved,  and  the  cooled  liquid  poured 
■into  ice-cold  water.  It  separates  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  six-sided 
-crystals,  which  are  active  towards  polarised  light ;  it  melts  and  de- 
composes at  204°,  but  in  a  capillary  tube  it  melts  at  280°;  it  dissolves 
in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  amylic  alcohol,  but  not  in  other  solvents. 
The  ammonium,  sodium,  and  hariiLm  salts  have  been  prepared. 

The  corresponding  (Zi'amz'tZo-derivative  forms  li'ac-grey  needles, 
melts  at  333°,  and  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ethylic  and  amylic 
alcohols ;  dilute  ammonia  dissolves  it,  yielding  a  red  solution  with  a 
greenish  fluorescence.  The  hydrochloride,  nitrate,  and  sulphate  Avere 
prepared.     The  acetyl  derivative  does  not  melt  below  345°. 

A.  G.  B. 

Derivatives  of  Anthranil.  By  Paul  Friedlaender  and  W. 
ScHKEiBEi;  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1382— 1386).— Anthranil,  C7H5NO,  which 
Friedlaender  and  Henri([ues  (Abstr.,  1883,  187)  regarded  as  the  inner 
anhydride  of  anthranilic  acid,  is  now  shown  to  be,  in  all  probability, 
the  anhydride  of  phenylhvdroxylamine  aldehyde,  and  to  have    the 

constitution  C6H4<[  1  _^0. 

Bichloranthranil,  (CI. :  C  :  N  =  1  :  4  :  2  :  3).  This  was  obtained  by 
reducing  dichlororthonitrobenzaldehyde  (Gnehm,  Abstr.,  1884,  1028) 
with  tin  and  acetic  acid,  and  Avas  purified  by  means  oE  steam 
distillation.  It  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  some- 
what more    so  in  hot,   and   readily    in    most    organic  solvents.      It 
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forms  small,  vellowisb  needles,  and  melts  at  96 — 97*^.  It  dissolves 
in  hot  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  crvstallises  out  unaltered,  when  the 
solution  is  allowed  to  cool.  When  warmed  with  dilute  sodium  hydr- 
oxide it  dissolves,  and  is  partially  converted  into  dichloranthranilic 
acid  -which  melts  at  152^. 

Mefametho.ryanfhranil. — Metamethoxybenzaldehyde  was  added  to 
nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1"46),  which  was  cooled  below  0'^.  The  nitro- 
aldehyde  (m.  p.  102°)  was  separated  bj  means  of  fractional  recrys- 
tallisation  from  benzene,  and  then  reduced  in  the  usual  way.  The 
resulting  methoxyanthranil  is  an  oil  which  slowly  distils  with  steam, 
and  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour.  It  forms  a  compound  with 
mercuric  chloride,  which  melts  at  185°. 

Methylenedioxyantliranil  was  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  nitro- 
piperonal  (m.  p.  95'5°).  It  distils  but  slowly  v»'ith  steam,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  the  distillate  by  the  addition  of  common  salt  or 
mercuric  chloride.  It  forms  small,  white  needles,  melts  at  llO'o'; 
and  yields  a  compound  with  mercuric  chloride  ;  this  is  insoluble  in 
-cold,  but  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  melts  at  238°.  When 
warmed  with  sodium  hydroxide,  methylenedioxyanthranil  is  partially 
converted  into  the  corres'ponding  inethylenedioxyanthranilic  acid  which 
melts  at  203^.  J.  J.   S. 

Glyoxylic  acid.  By  Carl  Boettixger  (Arch.  Pharm.,  1895,  233, 
100—104  and  111— 118).— When  glyoxylic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-32)  is 
slowly  added  to  a  solution  of  paratoluidine  in  alcohol  and  ether  a 
number  of  products  are  obtained,  the  chief  of  which  are  paratoluidine 
iicetic  acid,  paratoluidine  acetoparatoluidide,  and  paratoluylpararae- 
thylimesatin.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  remain  over  night,  the 
«ther  and  part  of  the  alcohol  evaporated,  the  residue  precipitated  by 
the  addition  of  water,  and  the  precipitate  thoroughly  extracted  first 
with  ammonia  and  then  with  water.  The  toluidineacetic  acid  and 
tolulylmethylimesatin  are  thus  dissolved,  and  may  afterwards  be 
separated  by  means  of  ether,  whereas  paratoluidineacetopa rat oluidide, 

C;H,-x:ch-co-CtH„ 

is  insoluble,  and  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  ether,  extracting 
with  benzene,  and  then  dissolving'  in  alcohol  and  precipitating  with 
water.  It  forms  a  bright  red  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold 
ammonia  and  sodium  hydroxide,  and  is  decomposed  when  warmed  with 
these  reagents.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  benzene,  and  is 
•decomposed  into  paratoluidine,  paratoluidineurea,  and  a  substance 
with  an  isonitrile  smell. 

Paratoluidineacetic  acid,  C7H7*N!CH'COOH,  is  insoluble  in  ether 
and  benzene,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  in  all  alkalis.  It 
is  also  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of 
water  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish,  crj-stalline  powder  which  melts 
At  103°. 

The  'paraiolnylparamethylimesatin  ciystallises  from  alcohol  in 
golden-yellow  plates  which  melt  at  259°.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
benzene,  but  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is 
thereby  converted  into  paramethylisatin. 
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In  coutinuation  of  liis  work  on  the  condensation  of  aromaiic 
Lydiocarbons  with  ketonic  and  aldehydic  acids  (Abstr.,  1881,  1035), 
the  author  shows  that  glyoxylic  acid  reacts  with  both  benzene  and 
toluene  in  the  presence  of  concentrated  sulplmric  acid.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  the  hydrocarbon,  the  whole 
cooled  in  snow,  the  glyoxylic  acid  is  added  sloAvly,  and  the  mix- 
tui-e  is  then  thoioug-hl\'  shaken.  Benzene  and  glyoxylic  acid  treated 
in  this  way  yield  a  small  quantity  of  dipheuyiacetic  acid  together 
with  diphenylglycollide  and  dibenzilic  acid.  J) iphemjlgly collide  is 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in 
water,  both  hot  and  cold.  It  crystallises  in  srnall,  colourless  crystals, 
melts  at  140",  and  dissolves  in  warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
yellow  solution.  Toluene  and  glyoxylic  acid  yield  ditott/h/ly collide  and 
ditnhjlic  acid.  The  former  separates  from  ether  in  large,  thin  plates, 
melts  at  131 — 132°,  and  is  in.soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  ether, 
alcohol,  and  chloroform.  The  ditolylic  acid,  C33H30O5,  could  not  be 
obtained  in  a  crystalline  form ;  on  the  addition  of  a  mineral  acid  to 
a  solution  of  one  of  its  salts,  it  separates  out  in  white,  flocculent 
masses.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  ether,  alcohol,  and 
chloroform. 

The  author  also  describes  a  double  salt  of  glyoxylic  acid,  which 
was  obtained  by  treating  a  concentrated  neutral  solution  of  sodium 
gl\oxylate  with  calcium  chloride  ;  it  has  the  composition, 

2NaC,H30,  +  CaCC.HaO^).. 

J.  J.  S. 

Constitution  of  the  Fluorindines.     By  Friedrich  Kebrmanx 

(Ber.,  1895,  28,  1543—1546;  compare  this  vol.,  i,  148).— The  author 

adduces  fresh  synthetical  evidence  in  fav^our  of  the  formula  proposed 

by  Fischer  and  Hepp  for  the  fluorindines,  which  has  been  criticised 

by  Nietzki  (this  vol.,  i,  477).      The  products  have  all  been  analysed. 

NTT  IV 

Chlorophenyljluorindine,  C6H4<^_  ^,^C6HC1<^^>C6H4,  can  readily  be 

obtained  pure  by  heating  the  condensation  pi'oduct  of  chlorodi- 
hvdroxyquinone  with   phenylorthophenylenediamine   (which  has  the 

X 

formula    C6H4<[i^pi  ^C6H(C10)*0H),  with  benzoic  acid  and  ortho- 

phcriylenediamine  hydrochUiride.  The  free  base  is  a  crystalline 
powder  with  a  green,  metallic  lustre,  whilst  the  Itydrocldoridc  forms 
lustrous  plates,  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Methylphenylfluorindine,  CeHi*^^^  _^C6HMe«^-j^p,  ^-CgEj,  is  pre- 
pared in  a  similar  manner  from  the  hitherto  undescribed  condensation 
fir.  iduct  of  phenylorthophenylenediamine  with  dihydroxytoluqninone. 
The  hydrocldoride  of  the  fluoi'indine  is  formed  in  almost  quantitative 
amount,  and  crystallises  in  long  needles  with  a  bronze  lustre.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  deep  blue,  and  is  not  fluorescent.  The  base  is  a 
lustrous,  crystalline  powdei-.  This  compound  is  the  most  readily 
soluble  fluorindine  which  has  hitherto  been  described.  A.  H. 
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Relations  of  the  Safranines  to  the  Mauveines  and  Indulines. 

Bj-  Gkorge  F.  Jaubert  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  15/8 — 1585). — As  pointed  out 
by  Nietzki  (Ber.,  28,  1354),  the  synthesis  of  a  safranine  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  a  mixture  of  a  metamidodiphenylaniiue  with  a  paraphenylene- 
diamine  m^y  be,  in  cei'tain  cases,  expressed  by  an  asymmetrical 
formula.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  is  not  possible,  and  the  sym- 
metrical formula  must  therefore  be  preferred  as  being  capable  of 
adaptation  to  all  the  members  of  the  group.  Thus,  methylmeta- 
toluylenediamine  readily  yields  a  safranine, 

I^H:C6H3<^~>C6H2Me-NH„ 

when  oxidised  with  paraphenylenediamine,  the  formula  of  which 
cannot  be  expressed  by  an  asymmetrical  formula. 

The  basicity  of  the  safranines  is  shown  by  the  solubility  in  acids  of 
the  diacetyl  derivative,  and  is  also  rendered  evident  by  the  electrical 
conductivity  of  the  solutions  of  the  safranine  salts,  Avhich  behave  in  a 
similar  manner  to  those  of  pararosaniline,  methylene  blue,  and 
acridine  yellow  in  this  respect.  It  appears,  further,  that  safranine, 
when  pure,  is  free  from  water,  the  amount  of  water  hitherto  found  in 
the  substance  being  either  water  of  crystallisation  or  adventitious 
moisture. 

All  these  properties  of  the  safranines  point  to  the  accuracy  of  the 

formula  HN;C6H3<^^r,>-U6H3-XHo,  which  was  previously  proposed 

for  them  by  the  author. 

According  to  this  formula,  there  should  only  be  a  monacetyl 
derivative  of  safranol,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  case,  whilst  the 
coloured  substance  described  by  Nietzki  and  Otto  (Abstr.,  1888,  831) 
as  diacetylsafranol  must  have  some  other  constitution. 

According  to  the  formula  proposed,  the  safranines  and  mauveines 
must  belong  to  the  same  class  of  compounds,  and  it  is  probable  that 
these  substances  are  related  to  induline  in  the  same  manner  as 
pheuylene  red  is  to  eurhodiue.  A.  H. 

Relationship  of  Indulines  to  Safranines.  By  FraEonicH 
Kehrmanx  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1709 — 1717). — The  conversion  of  apo- 
safranine  into  the  simplest  induline  of  the  benzene  series  observed  by 
0.  Fischer  and  E.  Hepp  (Annalen,  286,  187)  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  author's  conception  of  the  relationship  of  these  compounds,  he 
has  therefore  repeated  their  experiments,  which  he  finds  they  have 
incorrectly  interpreted  ;  the  results  confirm  his  views.  Fischer  and 
Hepp  state  that  when  heated  with  aniline,  aposaf  ranine  hydrochloride, 

C6H3NH8<^^/-i,pi  ^CsHj,  is  converted  into  the  hydrochloride  of  the 

2 

1 

*       .  N  — 

simplest  benzene  induline,  NH!C6H3<^-jyTp,  ^CsHi,  and  this,  by  treat- 
ment with  alcoholic  baryta  water  and  a  mixture  of  glacial  acetic  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  yields  benzeneindone  and  its  hydrate  respectively. 
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I 
0;C6H;,<;-j^p,  >C„H4  and  HO-C6H3<^-j^p,   ^CeHi ;  they  conclude  that 

2 

indulines  and  safranines  are  representatives  of  different  classes  of 
compounds  Avhicli  may  be  converted  into  one  another  by  intra- 
molecular rearrangement.  The  author  has  been  led  by  his  previous 
investigations  to  the  conclusion  that  the  unoxygenated  induline 
bases  and  the  indones  are  paraquinoidal  anhydrides  of  amido-  and 
hydroxy-azonium  bases  respectively,  and  that  their  salts  and  hydrates 
are  derived  from  the  orthoquino'idal  azonium  form.  As  the  safranines 
are  amido-azonium  bases,  the  confirmation  or  otherwise  of  Fischer 
find  Hepp's  results  must  decide  the  question. 

By  the   action   of  aniline   on   aposafranine    hydrochloride,   in  the 
manner    described     by    Fischer     and     Hepp,     aniline-aposafranine, 

HN';C6H2(N'HPh)"^-j^p.  '^CJii,  and  hydw-aposafranme, 

2 

H2N-C6H3<j^p}^>C6H4, 

are  fii-st  formed,  the  latter  is  then  oxidised  by  the  air  to  aposafranine  ; 
the  formation  of  water  was  clearly  recognised.  Aniline-aposafranine 
agrees  in  properties  with  Fischer  and  Hepp's  "  benzene-induline 
hydi'ochloride ";  the  specimen  analysed  by  them  was  probably  con- 
taminated with  dihjdrocliloride,  which  is  decomposed  by  water,  but 
is  stable  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  action  of  aniline  on 
aposafranine  and  on  quinones  is  therefore  similar  in  principle.  When 
heated  at  160 — 170°  with  a  mixture  af  glacial  acetic  acid  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  aniline-aposafranine  is  resolved  into  aniline  and  hydroxy- 
benzcneindone  (Fischer  and  Hepp's  benzeneinduline,  see  above), 
1 

4  ^  1<[ ■  . 

O!C6H2(0H)-^-»T-p,  ^CeHj,  which  is  identical  with  the  condensation 

2 

product  of  j  dihydroxyquinone  and  phenylorthophenylenediamine 
hydrochloride.  The  position  of  the  aniline  radicle  in  aniline-apo- 
safranine is  thus  proved.  The  production  of  benzeneindone  by  the 
interaction  of  alcoholic  baryta  water  and  aniline-aposafranine  is 
probably  preceded  by  the  formation  of  hjdroxybenzeneindone,  wliich. 
is  then  reduced.  The  oxidation  product  of  orthamidodiphenylamine 
is  isomeric,  not  identical,  with  aniline-aposafranine,  as  it  also  yields 
lijdroxybenzeneindone  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  its  formula 

must  be  NPh.(NH2)CGH2<;^pi  ]>CtH4 ;   both  the  base   and  its  salts 

■closely  resemble  those  of  aniline-aposafranine,  but  it  is  more  feebly 
basic,  and,  in  ethereal  solution,  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride  only 
slowly.  It  melts  at  189 — 190°  ;  Fischer  and  Hepp  state  that  it  does 
not  melt  even  at  240°.  The  hydrochlorides  of  the  two  bases  differ  in 
•crystalline  habit,  that  of  aniline-aposafranine  being  the  less  soluble. 
Aposafranine  hydrochloride,  when  heated  with  dilute  soda,  readily 
yields  benzeneindone,  the  compounds  therefore  bear  the  same  rela- 
tionship as  rosinduline  and  rosindone. 
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Witli  aposafranine  hjdrochloi'ide,  paratolaidine  reacts  like  aniline^ 
and  forms  paratolnidine-aposafranine,  which,  crystallises  in  reddish- 
brown  prisms  with,  a  blae  sheen  ;  it  melts  at  219 — 220°,  and  dissolves 
in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  reddish-violet  colour,  which  does  not  change 
on  dilution.  Solutions  of  the  base  are  yellowish-red.  The  hijdro- 
chloride  is  deposited  in  bronze,  lustrous  prisms ;  it  is  more  soluble 
than  the  corresponding  aniline  compound,  and  in  this  it  differs  from 
tbe  base,  whicb  is  less  soluble.  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  glacial  acetic  acid  at  160 — 170°,  hydroxybenzeneindone,  para- 
toluidine,  and  ammonia  are  formed.  ,T.  B.  T, 

Isomeric  Forms  of  Diacetylthymoquinonoxime.  By  E.  Bohm 
{Ber.,  1895,  28,  1-t47 — 1549). — iJiicetijltlvjmoquiHonoxiine  crystallises 
from  light  peti'oleuui  in  two  forms,  compact  needles,  and  very  thin 
plates  with  a  nacreous  lustre.  Both  of  these  melt  at  110°,  but  the 
formation  of  the  plates  seems  to  be  favoured  by  previously  heatino- 
the  solution  for  some  time.  The  plates  are  obtained  free  from 
needles  when  iodine  is  added  to  the  solution  in  petroleum.  The 
Ttionacetyl  compound  is  formed  when  the  diacetyl  derivative  is  heated 
above  its  melting  point  or  is  treated  with  iodine  in  alcoholic  solution. 

A.  H. 

lodonium  Bases  from  1  :  2-Iodotoluene.  By  M.  Heilbroxner 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  1814 — 1816). — These  and  their  salts  were  prepared 
as  described  by  V.  Meyer  and  Hartmann  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  242,  461)  ; 
the  corresponding  dex'ivatives  from  1  :  4-iodotoluene  and  from  1  :  4- 
cliloriodobenzene  have  been  already  prepared  respectively  by  McCrae 
and  by  Wilkinson  (this  vol.,  i,  221).  The  salts  described  are  insoluble, 
or  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  the  temperatures  given  ai*e 
melting  points. 

The  base,  OH-I(C6H4Me)*C6H3MeT,  is  only  known  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion. The  iodide  is  a  yellow  powder ;  the  bromide  a  white  powder,. 
162°;  the  chloride  a  white  powder,  162*5°;  the  dichromate  a  yellow 
powder,  152°  ;  the  mercnrochloride  a  white  powder,  137°. 

The  base,  OH'l(C6HiMe)o,  is  also  only  known  in  aqueous  solution. 
The  iodide,  152°,  forms  white  needles,  turning  yellow  when  exposed  to 
light,  and  yields  1  :  2-iodotoluene  when  distilled  ;  the  periodide,  155°, 
is  decomposed  by  water  and  by  alcohol.  Bromide,  Avhite  needles,  178°. 
Chloride,  white  needles,  179°.  Dichromate,  yellow  needles.  Mercuro- 
chloride,  white  plates,  loo — 134°.  Platinochloride,  flesh-coloured  pre- 
cipitate, or  tin}--,  yellow  iridescent  needles,  169°.  Anrochloride,. 
yellow  needles,  108°.  C.  F.  B. 

Dichlorobenzylideneacetone.  By  Carl  Goldschmidt  (Ber.^ 
1895,  28,  [5S-l).—lJichlorobe>iz>jlideueacefone,  CHClPh-CHCi-COMe,. 
is  prepared  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  benzylideneacetone  in  chloro- 
form solution  ;  it  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  and  melts  at  93°. 
When  treated  in  alkaline  solution  with  hj^di'oxylamine  hydrochloride, 
chlorobenzyUdeneacetoxime,  CClPh!CH-CMe!NOH,  is  formed  which 
melts  at  133°,  and  by  tbe  action  of  soda  yields  a  methylphemjlisoxazole, 

CPh<^         II        ;  this    has  a  neutral    reaction,    readily    dissolves    in 

strong  acids,  is  reprccipitated  on  dilution,  and  is  volatile  with  steam. 
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Attempts  to  prepare  chlorisoqainoline  by  the  action  of  dehydrating 
agents  on  chlorobenzylideneacetoxime  were  unsuccessful,  but  when 
treated  with  phosphoric  anhydride  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  chloro- 
cinnanialdoxime  yields  a  chJorisoquinoline  which  crystallises  and 
melts  at  45°.     The  picrate  melts  at  177°.     The  yield  was  small. 

J.  B.  T. 

lonone  and  Irone.  By  Fkrdixand  Tiemann  and  Paul  Kruger 
{Ber.,  1895.  28,1754—1758;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  80).— lonone 
readily  combines  with  semicarbazide  in  acetic  acid  solution  forming 
io)i07iesemicarhazone,  CiaHoo'X'NH'CO'I^H..,  which  crystallises  from 
its  benzene  solution,  on  the  addition  of  light  petroleum,  in  thin 
needles  melting  at  109 — 110°;  it  is  gradually  resolved  by  mineral 
acids  into  iouone  and  semicarbazone.  The  isomeric  irone  also  forms 
a  semicarbazone,  but  this  has  only  been  obtained  as  an  oil,  which  is 
much  more  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  light  petroleum  and  benzene 
than  the  foregoing  conapound. 

lononeparahromnplipnylliydrazont',  CisHjnil^'NH'CfiHiBr,  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  parabromophenylhydrazine  on  ionone  in  cold  acetic 
acid  solution.  It  is  best  recrystallised  from  slightly  diluted  methylic 
alcohol,  when  it  forms  long  characteristic  plates  which  sinter  at  134" 
and  melt  at  140 — 145°;  it  is  resolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  into 
ionone  and  parabromophenylhydrazine,  the  former  being  recognised 
by  its  characteristic  odour  of  violets.  When  the  hydrazone  is 
boiled  with  acetic  acid,  it  undergoes  intramolecular  change  form- 
ing a  compound  termed  by  the  authors  tsoiononeparahromophenyl- 
Jiydrazone ;  this  crystallises  in  pale  yellow  prisms,  melts  at  165°,  and 
is  no  longer  hydrolysei  by  acids.  IrG7ieparahromophenylhydrazone, 
CiaHjo'.N'NH'CfiH+Br,  is  piepared  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  ionoue 
derivative,  and  forms  concentric  aggregates  of  needles  which  soften 
at  156°  and  melt  at  168 — 170°.  When  a  mixture  of  ionone  and 
ironeparabromoplieaylhydrazone  is  dissolved  in  warm  acetic  acid  and 
precipitated  by  the  gradual  addition  of  water,  the  irone  derivative  is 
first  deposited,  and  the  two  compounds  may  be  separated  in  this  manner. 

The  conversion  of  both  ionone  and  irone  into  hydrazone  is  complete 
if  an  excess  of  the  hydrazine  is  employed,  and  the  reaction  may 
therefore  be  euiployed  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  thc'^e  sub- 
stances. H.  G.  C. 

Coloured  Alkaline  Solutions  of  1  :  3  :  5-Dinitrobenzoic  acid. 

—By  A.  Shukofp  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1800— 1803).— V.  Meyer  (this 
vol.,  i,  91)  has  described  the  variously  coloured  solutions  obtained  on 
dissolving  1:3:  5-dinitrobenzoic  acid  in  an  alkali.  The  first  four 
solutions  must  contain  the  original  acid,  for  this  is  obtained  from 
them  when  they  are  acidified  ;  the  difference  in  colour  which  they 
exhibit  must  be  due  to  their  containing  different  salts,  normal  and 
basic,  of  the  acid ;  in  some  of  these,  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  benzene 
vino-  have  been  replaced  by  metal.  The  last,  magenta-coloured  solu- 
tion contains  two  new  acids,  one  of  which  is  precipitated  when  the 
solution  is  acidified,  whilst  the  other  remains  in  solution.  The  first 
is  a  white  or  brownish  powder  which  decomposes  and  melts  above 
200°  ;  it  appears  to  be  dinitroazo.vyhcnzoic  acid, 
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K-CfiH^CNOoJ-COOH 
^N-CeHsCNOoJ-COOH 

The  second,  which  is  foi'med  in  much  smaller  quautitj-,  is  a  yellow, 
amorphous  powder ;  it  melts  and  decomposes  below  200^,  and  its 
solution  in  caustic  alkalis  is  m^agenta  coloured;  it  appears  to  be  an 

,  ^     N-C,H(0H)3-C00H 
azoxijtnJiydroxyhenzoic  acid,  ^<j!j-.c  jj/oH)  -COOH' 

C.  F.  B. 

DiaTnidobenzoic  acids.  By  Gael  Haf:ltssermax\  and  H.  Teich- 
MANN  (J.pr.  Cheiu.,  1895,  [2],  51,  526— 528).— Ethylic  3  :  5-diamido- 
benzoate  is  best  prepared  as  follows : — A.  hot  solution  of  ethylic 
3  :  5-dinitrobenzoate  (9  parts)  in  alcohol  (90  pnrts)  is  gradually  added 
to  a  mixture  of  tin  (15  parts)  and  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'19 
(30  parts),  and  the  whole  is  heated  oq  the  water  bath  until  the  tin  has 
dissolved.  Ten  times  the  volume  of  water  is  now  added,  the  alcohol 
is  evaporated,  and  the  solution  made  alkaline  wath  ammonia  and 
shaken  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  is  dried  with  caustic  soda, 
the  ether  distilled,  and  the  residue  dissolved  ia  five  times  its  weight 
of  absolute  alcohol;  to  this  solution  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  1)  is  added, 
and  the  precipitated  sulphate  is  re-crystallised,  dissolved,  decomposed 
with  ammonia,  and  the  liberated  ethereal  salt  extracted  with  ether. 

Ethylic  3  :  5-diami(lobenzoate  melts  at  84°;  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  a  nitrite,  it  gives  the  yellow  colour  characteristic  of  diamines  ; 
when  heated  with  quicklime,  it  yields  calcium  carbonate,  phenvlene- 
diamine,  and  ethylene.  The  hydrochloride,  C6H3(XH2VGOOEt,2HCI. 
sulphate,  with  2H2O,  picrate  and  diacettjl  derivative  (m.  p.  184°)  are 
described.  A.  G.  B. 

Phenylnitrocinnauiic  acids  and  their  Stereoisomerides,    By 

Mardssia  Bakdnix  (Gazzetta,  1895,  25,  i,  137— 189).— Ortho-,  meta-. 
or  para-phenylnitrocinnamic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  heating  the 
corresponding  nitrobenzaldehyde  with  sodium  a-toluato  and  acetic 
anhydride  in  a  reflux  apparatus  for  six  hours  ;  the  solid  product  of 
the  reaction  is  exti-acted  with  hot  water,  precipitated  with  cold  water, 
and  the  precipitated  acid  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  soda  and  precijii- 
tating  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Phenylortlionitrocinnamic  acid,  N02*C6H4'CH!CPh*COOH,  purified 
by  aid  of  its  barium  salt,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellow,  anortliic 
prisms  melting  at  195 — 196°  ;  its  sodium  salt  crystallises  in  beautiful 
yellow,  anorthic  tablets  containing  bKiO  which  is  lost  at  80 — 90*^. 
The  barium  salt  crystallises  with  varying  quantities  (5  to  11H.>0)  of 
water  in  efflorescent  needles,  whilst  the  sparingly  soluble  silver  salt  is 
obtained  as  a  yellowish  precipitate.  The  mefJii/lir  salt,  crystallises  in 
yellow  orthorhombic  prisms  melting  at  75 — 76°,  and  has  the  normal 
molecular  weight  in  freezing  acetic  acid. 

On  evaporating  the  ethereal  extract  of  the  mother  liquor  obtained 
in  the  prepai-ation  of  the  foregoing  acid,  an  acid  isomeric  with  it 
separates  ;  it  forms  short,  mouosym metric,  yellow  crystals  melting  Kt 
146 — 147°.  Its  siloer  salt  is  yellow,  and  differs  in  appearance  from 
that  obtained  from  the  acid  melting  at  195 — 196° ;  the  methylic  salt 
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crystallises  in  long,  yellow  needles  meUing-  ab  94 — 95°,  and  was 
found  to  have  tlie  normal  molecular  weight  by  cryoscopic  determina- 
tions in  acetic  acid.  The  relation  between  the  two  acids  seems  tO' 
be  the  same  as  that  between  cinnamie  and  allocinnamic  acids,  with 
the  difference,  however,  that  no  interconversion  of  the  acids  or  their 
methylic  salts  could  be  effected. 

On  attempting  to  prepare  phenylmetanitrocinnamic  acid,  by  the 
above  process,  a  crude  mixture  of  two  isnmerides  was  obtained  whicli 
was  only  purified  and  separated  with  difBculty  by  fractional  crystal- 
lisation of  the  very  soluble  magnesia m  salts,  and  fractional  crystallisa- 
tion from  alcohol  of  the  acid  liberated  from  the  various  fractions. 
One  of  the  acids  thus  obtained  crystallises  in  yellowish,  lastrou.s 
prisms  melting  at  181 — 182°,  and  is  rather  less  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  its  isomeride,  which  crystallises  in  thin  needles  melting  at 
195 — 196°.  The  sodium  salt  of  the  former  crystallises  in  yellowish 
needles  containing  6 HsO,  and  the  harium  salt  forms  lustrous,  j-ellovr 
needles  containing  2HoO ;  the  silver  salt  is  a  white  powder;  the 
methylic  salt  obtained  from  it  crystallises  in  long,  yellow,  mono- 
S3'mmetric  prisms  melting  at  78 — 79".  The  sodium  salt  of  the  acid 
melting  at  195 — 196°  crystallises  in  hard,  yellow  needles ;  the  harium 
salt  forms  yellow,  anorthic  prisms  containing  at  least  4^H20,  and  the- 
methylic  salt,  prepared  from  the  silver  salt,  crystallises  in  yellow, 
mica-like  plates  melting  at  114 — 115°. 

Two  steveoisomevicphe7iylparanitrocinnam,ic  acids  can  be  prepared  in 
a  similar  manner  to  the  above;  one  of  these  crystallises  in  yellow 
prisms  or  needles,  and  yields  a  sodium-  salt  which  forms  long,  yellow 
needles  containing  4H2O,  a  harium  salt  which  crystallises  in  yellow, 
monosymmetric  tablets  containing  1H>0,  a  silver  salt  which  forms 
lustrous,  pearly  lamince  containing  IHoO,  and  a  methylic  salt  which 
crystallises  in  yellow,  monosymmetric  needles  melting  at  141 — 142°. 
The  isomeric  acid  crystallises  in  orthorhonibic,  pleocliroic,  yellow 
needles  melting  at  95 — 105°  and  containing  IH3O  which  is  readilj 
lost  giving  the  anhydrous  acid  which  melts  at  140 — 142°;  it  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  with  ^EtOH,  and  from  benzene  in  beautiful, 
efflorescent  laminae  containing  about  jCeHe  which  melt  at  about 
120°  with  evolution  of  benzene.  The  sodium  salt  crystallises  in  thin, 
yellow  needles  containing  at  least  B^HjO  ;  the  harium  salt  forms 
needles  containing  2H2O  ;  the  silver  salt  is  a  yellow  powder,  and  the 
methylic  salt  melts  at  147 — 148-5°. 

On  reducing  phenylorthonitrocinnamic  acid  in  dilute  alcohol  with 

sodium    amalgam,    phenylhydrocarhostyril,     i  >^H,    is  ob- 

Litio — Cetlj 

tained  in  yellow  needles  melting  at  173 — 174°;  it  is  accompanied  by 
jjhenylortlwamidocinnaviic  acid,  XH2'CiiH^*CH2*CHPh*COOH,  a  yel- 
low powder  melting  at  147 — 149°,  and  insoluble  in  the  ordinary 
solvents. 

No  well-crystallised  substance  could  be  isolated  from  the  reduc- 
tion product  of  phenylmetanitrocinnamic  acid. 

Phenyl pavanitrocinnamic  acid,  on  reduction  with  sodium  amalgam, 
yields  pheni/lparamidocinuamic  acid  in  microscopic,  yellow  prisms- 
melting  at  200—201°;  its  hydrochloride,  CuHi.NO^HCI,   crystallise.-* 
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in  needles  melting  at  148 — 149°,  and  Vae  sulphate,  (Ci5Hi5N02)2,H2S04, 
is  also  crystalline,  and  melts  at  220°  with  decomposition.  The 
amido-acid  is  converted  into  phenylhydroparaco^imaric  acid, 
OH-aHi-CHo-CHPh-COOH,  by  the  action  of  nitrous  fumes;  it  crys- 
tallises in  white  laminae  melting  at  179 — 180°,  and  may  also  be  pre- 
pared by  reducing  phenylparacoumaric  acid  with  sodium  amalgam. 

W.  J.  P. 
Crystallography  of  the  Phenylnitrocinnamic  acids  and  their 
Derivatives.  By  Eugenio  Scacchi  {Gazzetta,  1895,  25,  i,  310 — 
326). — The  author  has  made  a  crystal lographic  examination  of  many 
of  the  compounds  recently  described  in  the  preceding  abstract.  N^o 
results  of  theoretical  importance  have  been  obtained.         W.  J.  P. 

Constitution  of  Coumarone.  By  Gdstav  Komppa  {Ber.,  1895, 
28,  1643— 1644).— The  author  has  already  shown  (Abstr.,  1894,  i, 
130)   that  coumarone  contains  a  ring  of  five   members,  and  has  the 

formula   C6H4<^_  ^^CH.    Dennstedt  and  Ahrens  (this  vol.,  i,  475) 

seem  to  have  overlooked  this.  C.  F.  B. 

Intramolecular  Rearrangement  of  Unsaturated  Acids.  So- 
called  Phenylhydroxycrotonic  acid.  By  Rudolph  Fittig  {Ber., 
1895,  28,  1724—1725). — "Phenylhydroxycrotonic  acid"  is  identical 
with  benzoylpropionic  acid,  as  proved  by  comparison  of  the  salts  and 
of  the  free  acids.  Since  E.  Fischer  and  Stewart  (Abstr.,  1892, 
1447)  have  shown  that  phenylhydroxycrotononitrile  has  the  formula 
CHPh:CH-CH(OH)-CN,  the  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  must 
cause  an  intramolecular  rearrangement  from 

CHPh:CH-CH(OH)-COOH 

to  COPh'CHa'CHa'COOH ;  of  this  no  explanation  can  at  present  be 
given.  Tiemann  and  Biedermann's  statement  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  471) 
that,  when  reduced  with  sodium  amalgam,  "  phenylhydroxycrotonic 
acid"  yields  phenylhydroxybutyrolactone  is  incorrect ;  like  benzoyl- 
propionic  acid,  it  gives  phenylbutyrolactone.  J,  B.  T, 

Quinone-bis-amidobenzoic  acid.  By  Jules  Ville  and  Charles 
AsTRE  (Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120,  878 — 880). — The  acid  (this  vol.,  i, 
465)  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  aqueous  potash,  yielding  a  red-brown 
solution,  which  alters  when  exposed  to  air,  and  from  which  carbonic 
anhydride  precipitates  the  greater  part  of  the  acid.  The  potassiuni 
salt,  C6H202(NH-C6H4-COOK)2  +  2HoO,  is  precipitated  in  slender 
needles  on  adding  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  to  the  solu- 
tion ;  it  becomes  anhydrous  at  100 — 105°.  Its  solutions  have  no 
reducing  action  on  silver  nitrate  or  Fehling's  solution. 

The  dibenzoyl  derivative,  C6HCl(OBz)2(NH-C6H4-COOH)2,  is  an 
ochre-yellow  substance,  insoluble  in  water  and  light  petroleum,  and 
slightly  soluble  in  other  ordinary  organic  solvents.  When  heated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  benzoic  acid. 

The  nitroso-derivative,  C6H202[N(NO)-C6Hi-COOH]2  +  H.O,  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium   nitrite   on  the  acid  previously  dis- 

YOL.  LXYIII.   I.  2  p 
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solved  iu  a  mixture  of  glacial  acetic  acid  (2  parts)  and  nitric  acid 
(1  part).  It  is  a  deep  red  substance,  which  loses  its  water  at  105°, 
intumesces  at  180°,  and  decomposes  when  more  strongly  heated. 
It  is  insoluble  in  light  petroleum,  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  ben- 
zene, somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform. 

Reducing  agents  seem  to  convert  quinone-bis-amidobenzoic  acid 
into  a  corresponding  quinol  derivative,  which  is  very  unstable,  and 
has  not  yet  been  isolated.  It  reduces  Fehling's  solution  and  ammo- 
niacal  silver  nitrate. 

It  would  seem  that  the  quinonic  function  persists  in  quinone-bis- 
amidobenzoic  acid,  and  since  Knapp  has  shown  that  the  products  of 
the  action  of  chloroquinones  on  primary  amines  ai'e  also  quinonic, 
it  follows  that  the  constitution  of  the  quinone-bis-amidobenzoic  acid 
is  that  ascribed  to  it  already.  C.  H.  B. 

Indole  from  Orthodiamidostilbene.  By  Johannes  Thiele  and 
Otto  Dimroth  (Btr.,  1895,  28,  UU — 141-1). — The  authors  have  pre- 
pared the  two  stereoisomeric  orthodinitrostilbenes  from  orthobeuzylic 
chloride  and  alcoholic  potash  by  BischotF's  method.  They  iind  that 
the  two  are  best  separated  by  recrystallisation  from  epichlorhydrin 
and  then  from  ethylic  acetate.  The  trans-cora^onnd,  which  is  less 
soluble  in  epichlorhydrin  than  the  cis-,  melts  at  191 — 192°  (Bischoff 
gives  196°).  The  ciV-derivative,  after  recrystallisation  from  ethylic 
acetate,  melts  at  126°.  In  order  to  prepare  the  f/'a«*'-diamidostil- 
bene,  the  authors  recommend  the  use  of  stannous  chloride  and  acetic 
acid  saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride  as  the  reducing  agents.  The 
^ra»s-diamidostilbene,  after  recrystallisation  from  benzene,  melts  at 
168°  (Biscliolf,  176°).  The  hydrochloride  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  crystallises  with  2H2O,  Avhich  it  loses  at  100°. 

The  cis-diamidostilbene  was  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  from  the 
cii^-dinitro-compound.  It  forms  small  red  needles,  and  melts  at  123°. 
The  hydrochloride,  which  was  obtained  as  a  greyish  powder  by  pi'e- 
cipitating  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  base  with  hydrogen  chloride, 
melts  at  230°. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  good  yield  of  indole,  a  mixture  in  molecular 
proportions  of  the  i;?-a><5-diamidostilbene  and  its  dihydrochloride  is 
distilled  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  170 — 185°  in  a  vacuum. 
The  monohydrochloride  is  the  first  product  formed,  and  this  is  then 
decomposed  into  indole  and  aniline  hydrochloride.  This  latter  then 
reacts  with  a  further  quantity  of  the  diamidostilbene  hydrochloride, 
forming  aniline  and  the  dihydrochloride  of  the  diamidostilbene. 
Thus  at  the  end  of  the  reaction  all  the  free  base  which  was  present 
at  the  beginning  has  passed  over  in  the  form  of  indole  and  aniline, 
whereas  the  dihydrochloride  remains  behind  in  the  retort  in  a  pure 
state.  The  distillate  is  then  acidified,  saturated  with  common  salt, 
and  subjected  to  steam  distillation,  whereby  the  indole  passes  over  in 
almost  theoretical  quantity. 

CVs-diamidostilbene  also  yields  indole  when  heated,  but  as  it  is 
more  difficult  to  obtain  in  large  quantities,  it  is  not  so  useful  a  source 
for  indole  as  the  i?-a//6-compound.  J.  J.  S. 
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Constitution  of  Indene.  By  Willy  Marckwald  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 
1501  — 1505). — -With  benzaldehyde,  indene  readily  forms  a  conden- 
sation product  which  separates  from  alcohol  in  yellow  crystals,  and 
melts  at  135°.     This  substance  is  hydroxybei/zylindene, 

CH<^"g^>CH-CHPh-OH. 

The  acetate  crystallises  in  orang-e-yellow  prisms,  melting  at  110 — 
111°.  When  indene  is  treated  with  amylic  nitrite  and  sodium 
ethoxide,  an  isonitroso-compound  is  formed  as  a  reddish-yellow  oil, 
which  is  readily  soluble  in  alkalis,  but  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
pure. 

Methylindene  reacts  in  a  similar  manner  both  with  benzaldehyde 
and  amylic  nitrite,  but  the  products  of  the  action  have  not  been 
obtained  pure.  Neither  hydrindene  nor  coumarone  undergo  either  of 
these  changes. 

This  remarkable  behaviour  of  the  methylene  group  of  indene  is 
probably  due  to  the  acidifying  effect  of  its  position  in  a  ring  of  five 
atoms,  and  is  a  further  argument  in  favour  of  the  analogy  ot  indene 
and  methylin(iene  to  indole,  and  against  the  formula  for  indene 
proposed  by  Dennstedt  and  Ahrens  (this  vol.,  i,  475).  A.   H. 

/3Metatolyl-a7-diketohydrindene.  By  Edlard  Bkaun  (Ber.,. 
1895,  28,  1388— 1393). —When  xylylidenephthalide  (Heilmann, 
Abstr.,  1890,  625)  is  suspended  in  alcohol  and  heated  during  an  hour 
with  sodium  methoxide,  it  is  converted  into  the  sodium  derivative  of 
tolyJdiliLtohydr indene  (compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  415),  which  crystallises 
from  water  in  red  needles.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  sodium  de- 
rivative is  warmed  with  acids,  the  red  colour  disappears,  and  the  mtta- 
tolyldiketohydrindene  itself,  C6H4!(CO)o!CH*C7H7.  separates  ;  this  crys- 
tallises in  white  plates,  and  melts  at  134 — 135°.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  most  other  solvents.  It  dissolves  in  alka- 
lis, yielding  a  yellow  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  unaltered 
on  the  addition  of  acids.  The  phenylhydrazone  crystallises  in  long,, 
yellow  needles,  melts  at  167 — 168°,  is  soluble  in  benzene  and  toluene,. 
and  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  yielding  a  dirty  green 
solution.  The  dioxime  is  obtained  on  warming  the  diketone  with 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  and  sodium  hydroxide  in  dilute  alco- 
holic solution  until  the  colour  changes  from  red  to  yellow  ;  it  form.s 
colourless  crystals,  which  decompose  at  222°,  and  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  benzene,  but  readily  in  methylic  and  ethylic  alcohols. 

TolyJhromodiketohydrindene,  C6H4;(CO)3!CBr*C7H,,  is  obtained  by 
brominating  the  diketone ;  it  crystallises  in  colourless  plates,  melts 
at  88°,  and  does  not  show  the  acid  reactions  of  the  diketone.  The 
corresponding  chloro-derivative,  C6H4;(C0)2!CC1'C7H7,  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  colourless  plates,  which  melt  at  92 — 93°. 

Tolyldiketoliydrindeneanilide,  C6H4!(CO)2iC(NHPh)*C7H7,  obtained 
by  warming  the  bronio-  or  chloro-derivative  with  aniline,  crystallises 
m  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  171°. 

Tolylbenzoyldiketohydrindene,  C6H4!(CO)2'.CBz'C7H7,  is  obtained 
"when  the  diketone  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  benzoic  chloride  and 
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then  boiled  with  dilute  sodium  hydroxide.  It  crystallises  in  yellow- 
ish-red needles,  and  melts  at  112 — 113°. 

FhenyJhenznyJdil-efohydrindeiie,  C6H4*(CO)2!CBz"Ph,  was  prepared 
by  treating  phenyldiketohydrindene  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  37)  with  ben- 
zoic chloride.  It  crystallises  from  benzene  in  small,  yellow  prisms, 
and  melts  at  16&°.  Tri-oximes  corresponding  with  the  last  two  com- 
pounds could  not  be  obtained. 

MethyltohjJdiketohT/dnndene,  C6Hi!(CO)2:CMe-C7H7,  is  formed  when 
a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  of  the  diketone  in  methyl ic  alcohol  is 
heated  with  excess  of  methyiic  iodide.  It  crystallises  in  colourless 
plates,  and  melts  at  97°. 

The  eihyltolijldiketohydrindene  melts  at  63 — 65°,  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  most  solvents  except  light  petroleum. 

EthijUc  tolyhWhetoliydrindene  acetate^ 

C6H4:(CO)2:C(C7H,)-CH2-COOEt, 

obtained  by  the  action  of  ethylic  monochloracetate  on  the  sodium 
derivative  of  the  diketone  at  100°,  cr^'stallises  from  methyiic  alcohol 
ill  colourless,  quadratic  plates,  and  melts  at  116 — 118°. 
BistolyldiJietoJiydrindene, 

CeH;(co),:c(C:HO-C(C,Ho:(CO)2:C6H4, 

is  obtained  when  the  diketone  is  oxidised  with  nitrous  acid.  It 
crystallises  in  small,  white  needles,  and  melts  at  203 — 205°. 

Benzylphenyldilietohydrindene,  CGH4!(CO)2!CPh'CH2Ph,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  benzylic  chloride  on  the  sodium  derivative  of  phenyl- 
/diketohydrindene,  forms  colourless  crystals,  and  melts  at  105 — 106°. 

C  H 

CyanometaxyhjlidenephthaUde,  CO<^_^r>. ^C'.C{C^)'C-^-„  is  formed 

•when  equal  quantities  of  metatolylacetonitrile  and  phthalic  anhydride 
are  heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  acetate;  it  forms  lemon- 
yellow  needles,  which  melt  at  144 — 145°.  When  treated  with  sodium 
ethoxide,  it  is  not  converted  into  a  diketo-compound.  It  yields  a 
dinitro-derivative,  Ci7H9N(X02)-,02,  when  added  to  fuming  nitric  acid  ; 
this  separates  from  benzene  in  yellow  crystals,  which  melt  at  187 — 
188°.  J.  J.  S. 

Synthesis  of  Indigo  from  Ethylenedianthranilic  acid.    By 

J.  Fraxkel  and  Kakl  Spiro  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  16S5— 1688).— When 
ethylic  anthranilate  (4  niols.)  is  heated  with  ethylenic  bromide 
,:(1  mol.)  at  140 — 160°,  ethylic  etliylenedianthranilate, 

C2H4(NH-C6H4-COOEt)2, 

is  formed  and  remains  as  a  solid  substance  on  treating  the  product 
with  water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  needles  melting  at  117^,  and  is  readily  hydrolysed  by  warming 
with  alcoholic  potash.  The  free  etliylenedianthranilic  acid  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  water  and  only  sparingly  in  the  other  neutral  solvents,  and 
crystallises  from  nitrobenzene  in  indistinct  crystals,  melting  at 
213 — 214°.  The  constitution  of  ih?  acid  is  closely  allied  to  that 
of  indigo,  and  attempts  were  theret'oi-e  made  to  convert  it  into  the 
latter.      The   ordinary   condensation  agents    were    without    effect, 
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but  wlieii  fused  \vith  caustic  potash  in  absence  of  air,  according  to 
Heumann's  method,  it  yields  a  yellow  mass,  containing  a  leuco- 
conipound  "svhicli  is  soon  converted  into  indigo  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.     The  yield  is,  however,  small.  H.   G.   C. 

Preparation  of  Pinacones  by  the  Reductioa  of  Aromatic 
Ketones.  By  K.  Elbs  and  K.  Schmitz  {J.pr.  Chem.,  1895,  [2],  51, 
o'Jl — 592). — The  ketone  was  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  twice 
the  calculated  quantity  oE  zinc  dust  was  gradually  added  and  the 
w^hole  warmed  on  the  water-bath  until  the  zinc  was  almost  entirely 
converted  into  acetate.  By  this  treatment  (I)  acetone,  phenyl- 
ethyl  methyl  ketone,  and  dibenzyl  ketone,  remained  unchanged;  (2) 
acetophenone  yielded  the  pinacone,  OH*CMePh'C]\lePh'OH ;  (3) 
benzophenone  yielded  benzopinacone,  OH-CPhj'CPho'OH  ;  (4)  phenyl 
paratolyl  ketone  yielded  the  pinacone, 

OH-CPh(aH4Me)-CPh(C6H,Me)-OH. 

Pinacones  were  also  obtained  in  this  way  from  phenyl  metaxylyl 
ketone,  phenyl  pseudocumyl  ketone,  phenyl  a-naphthyl  ketone, 
and,  particularly  easily  from  parahydroxybenzophenone,  parethoxy- 
benzophenone.  and  parahydroxybenzophenone  benzoate. 

A.  G.  B. 
Orthophenobenzylamine  and  Cyclophenylenbenzylidene 
Oxide.  By  Paul  Cohx  (Monatsh.,  1895,  16,  267— 282).— The 
author  has  previously  described  the  preparation  of  phenylorfcho- 
cresolamine,  HO-UeHj-CHPh-NHa,  by  the  reduction  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  phenylindoxazene  with  sodium,  and  on  account  of  its 
close  relation  to  orthobenzylphenol  suggests  for  it  the  more  appro- 
priate name  of  orthophenolbenzylamine  (compare  this  vol.,  i,  371). 
This  base  yields  a  dibenzoyl  derivative,  C2-H2iX03,  which  is  insoluble 
in  acids  and  alkalis,  and  an  ethyl  derivative  which  when  freshly  pre- 
pared is  an  oil,  but  gradually  assumes  the  solid  form.  The  latter 
gives  a  well-characterised  hydrochloride  and  an  oi'auge-red,  crystal- 
line platinocldoride,  (Ci5Hi;XO)2,H.,PtClfi.  Orthophenolbenzylamine 
acts  as  a  powerful  poison,  is  optically  inactive,  loses  ammonia  at 
130 — 150°  and  when  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  first  for 
3 — 4  hours  at  130 — 140°,  and  afterwards  for  an  equal  time  at  150°, 
is     resolved     into     ammonia     and    cydoplienylenebenzyJidene    oxide, 

PHPh 
C6Hi<^  '  ,     The  latter,  which  is  obtained  in  90  per  cent,  of  the 

theoretical  yield,  crystallises  from  benzene  in  small,  yellow,  mono- 
clinic  needles,  is  insoluble  in  mineral  acids,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
acetic  acid  or  alcohol,  and  also  in  alkalis  forming  a  brown  solution. 
It  softens  at  170°,  and  when  heated  to  a  slightly  higher  temperature 
rapidly  blackens.  At  210°,  it  forms  a  dark-coloured,  viscid  liquid. 
The  benzoyl  derivative,  CisHgBzO,  is  a  yellow,  crystalline  powder, 
which  sinters  at  150°,  simultaneously  darkening,  and  at  190°  becomes 
a  thick,  greasy  mass.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids,  alkalis,  alcohol,  and 
petroleum,  but  dissolves  in  chloroform.  The  ethyl  derivative, 
C15H14O,  forms  slender  crystals,  softens  at  150°,  and  becomes  a  viscid, 
brown  oil  at  1G8 — 170°.     The  acetyl  derivative,  CisHgAcO,  crystallises 
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from  acetic  acid  in  slender,  white  needles,  softens  and  becomes  yellow 
at  180°,  and  at  190°  exists  as  a  viscid,  transparent  fluid.  The  sodium 
derivative,  CiaHgNaO,  is  a  brown  powder  which  readily  dissolves  in 
water,  to  which  it  gives  alkaline  properties.  G.  T.  M. 

The  Reducing  Action  of  Alcohol  at  High  Temperatures. 

Ry  WiLiiKLM  IvKRr  (Rt.,  1895,  28,  1476).— Ethylic  alcohol  and 
amvlic  alcohol  reduce  benzophenone  to  benzhydrol  when  they  are 
lieafed  with  it  at  800 — 320°,  the  alcohols  being  converted  into  the 
corresponding  aldehydes.  The  same  reaction  occurs  with  ethylic 
alcohol  and  diphenyleneketone,  acetophenone,  phenanthraquinone  and 
anthraquinone.  No  action  appears  to  take  place  at  lower  tempera- 
tures, and  no  aldehyde  is  formed  when  alcohol  is  heated  by  itself  to 
340°.  A  simihir  action  has  been  observed  with  sodium  ethoxide,  at 
200°,  by  Haller  and  Minguin  {Compt.  rend.,  120,  1105).  Methylic 
alcohol  does  not  appear  to  react  in  this  way.  A.  H. 

Constitution  of  Maclurin  and  Phloretin.  By  Giacomo  Ciami- 
ciAN  and  Paul  Silber  {Ber.,  1895,28,  1393—1398) ;  compare  Abstr., 
1894,  i,  471.  From,  their  own  observations,  and  from  those  of  Konig 
and  V.  Kostanecki  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  534),  the  authors  think  maclurin 
is  to  be  regarded  as  2  :  4  :  6  :  3' :  4'-peQtahydroxybenzophenone,  and 
the  condensation  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride 
and  anhydrous  sodium  acetate  as  the  tetracetyl  derivative  of  tetra- 
hydroxyphenylconmarin.  It  is  shown  that  maclurin  is  closely 
related  to  the  cotoines,  cotogenin,  protocotoin  and  oxyleucotin. 

The  substance  described  by  Mrs.  Michael  (this  vol.,  i,  45)  as  tri- 
acetylphloretin  is  shown  to  be  a  tetracetyl  derivative  of  phloretin.  A 
trim ethylp]iloret  171  is  obtained  when  phloretin  is  heated  with  methylic 
iodide  and  methylic  alcoholic  potash ;  it  has  the  constitution 

CsH^OsMe^-CO-CHMe-CeHi-OH, 

and  forms  pale  yellow  plates  which  melt  at  152°.  When  the  mother 
liquor  from  this  trimethyl  derivative  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
again  treated  with  methylic  iodide,  a  new  substance,  having  the 
composition  C19H22O5,  is  obtained.  This  forms  yellowish  plates  which 
melt  at  58°.  It  is  the  methyl  ether  of  the  above  mentioned  tri- 
methylphloretin,  since  it  yields  the  latter  when  treated  with  hydriodic 
acid.  J.  J.   S. 

Phthalein-melts.  By  R.  von  Eothexbueg  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  1895, 
[2],  51,  578 — 580). —  The  author  di-aws  a  comparison  between  the 
production  of  fluoresceins,  rhodamines,  pyronines,  and  fluoramines. 

A.  G.  B. 

Constitution  of  Fluorescein.  Ethereal  Salts  and  Mixed 
Anhydride  of  Phthalic  Acid.  By  Richard  IMever  (Ber.,  1895, 
28,  1576— 1577).— Heller  has  shown  (this  vol.,  i,  234)  that  one  of  the 
hydroxyl  groups  of  fluorsce'in  is  in  the  para-position  with  respect  to  the 
carbonyl group.  That  the  second  hydroxyl  group  also  occupies  the  para- 
position  follows  from  the  following  facts.  When  dibromodihydroxy- 
benzoylbenzoic  acid,  COOH-C6H4-CO[Cr,HBr./(OH)2]2,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  an  alkali  on  eosin,  is  heated  above  its   melting  point,  it 
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yields  phthalic  acid  which  sublimes,  and  eosin  :  the  latter  is  identical 
with  the  ordinary  colouring  matter  in  every  respect.  It  follows  from 
this  that  eosin,  and,  therefore,  flaovesce'in  itself  must  have  the  sym- 
laetrical  constitution. 

The  ethereal  salts  obtained  by  acting  on  silver  phthalate  wifcli 
benzylic  iodide,  and  on  sodium  benzyloxide  with  phthalic  chloride  are 
identical.  The  same  is  true  of  the  mixed  anhydrides  prepared  from, 
phthalic  chloride  and  silver  benzoate,  and  from  benzoic  chloride  and 
silver  phthalate.  A.  H. 

Action  of  Iodine  on  Phenolphtlialem.  Bv  Alex.\xder  Classex 
and  Walther  Lob  (Bcr.,  1895,  28,  1603— 1611.— Phenolphthalein 
is  converted  by  iodine  into  tetraiodopheiwlplithalein, 

C(C6H,L-OH)o<o^'>CO, 

which  forms  yellowish,  granular  crystals,  and  decomposes  at  about 
220°  without  melting.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alkalis,  forming  salts 
of  tetraiodophenolphthale'incarbinolcarboxvlic  acid,  from  which  the 
free  acid,  COOH-CfiHrC(OH)(C6H.2l2-OH),,  may  be  obtained  by 
careful  acidification  at  — o".  The  latter  is  a  yellowish-brown  sub- 
stance which  is  converted  into  tetraiodophenolphthalein  at  100°.  The 
■sodium  salt  forms  a  blue  mass  and  is  soluble  in  water,  in  which  tetra- 
iodophenolphthalein itself  is  insoluble.  The  barium  salt  is  a  gre^'ish- 
blue  powder,  whilst  the  salts  of  most  of  the  heavy  metals  are  brown. 

Tetraiodophenolphthalein  acts  as  a  strong  antiseptic  in  the  animal 
organism,  through  which  it  appears  to  pass  unchanged. 

The  preparation  of  the  compound  may  be  carried  out  by  dissolving 
phenolphthalein  in  alkali  or  baryta  water  and  adding  iodine,  by  which 
means  the  corresponding  salt  is  obtained.  The  substance  itself,  and 
not  the  sodium  salt,  is  formed  when  phenolphthalein  is  dissolved  in 
borax  or  sodium  phosphate  solution  and  treated  with  iodine,  or  when 
a  solution  of  phenolphthalein  in  alkaline  potassium  iodide  solution  is 
submitted  to  electrolysis.  A.  H. 

Sulpbonated  Colouring  Matters  of  the  Triphenylmethane 
Series.  By  Maurice  Prcd'homme  (Chem.  Centr.,  1895,  i,  41  ;  from 
Btdl.  Soc.  Lid.  MulhoHse,  1894,  40'J — 407). — The  author  criticises 
Rosenstiehl's  view  that  the  rosanilinesulphonic  acids  exist  in  three 
forms  ;  the  colourless  modification  of  acid  magenta, 

[(XH,)(S03Xa)CeH3]:,C-OH, 

is  really  the  dye-stuff,  since  it  contains  the  acid  phenolic  group ; 
Rosenstiehl's  supposition  that  a  form  derived  from  this  by  substituting 
chlorine  for  the  hydroxy!  group  constitutes  the  colouring  matter,  is 
therefore  unnecessary. 

The  decolorisation  of  patent  blue  can  hardly  be  due  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  :C*OH  group  into  the  group  iC'ONa,  for  then  the  colour 
should  reappear  on  acidification  immediately,  instead  of  requiring 
several  days  in  the  cold  ;  the  colourless  compound  is  most  likely  a 
condensation  product  of  two  molecules  of  the  coloured  one. 

W.  J.  P. 
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Constitution  of  Acid  Magenta.  By  Auguste  Eosenstieul 
(Chem.  Ceutr.,  1895,  i,  41—42;  from  Bull.  Soc.  Ind.  MuUwuse,  1894, 
408 — 413). — The  author  combats  the  views  of  Prud'homme  (see 
preceding  abstract)  on  acid  magenta.  W.  J.  P. 

Constitution  of  the  Rosanilines.  By  Arthur  Miolati  (Ber^ 
1895,  28,  169(3 — 1701). — The  electrolytic  conductivity  of  pararos- 
aniline,  as  previously  given  by  the  author  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  572),  is 
only  half  the  true  value,  owing  to  an  error  in  the  calculation.  The 
following  additional  determinations  have  been  made  at  25°. 

I-  =        128.  256.  512.           1024. 

PararosaniHne    /«  =    8424  8729  91-28       93-27 

Phenosafranine /«  =     79-41  81-69  8261       8313 

Methylene  blue /t  =     ^^'^l  93-56  95-76       96-60 

Leucaniline  trihydrochloride  /.  =  3439  382-4  4199  465-3 
Hydrocyanopararosaniline  tri- 
hydrochloride    /I  =  361-2  419-9  478-2  539-5 

Pararosaniline  +  HCl /t  ==  291-7  327-0  374  9  3991 

+  2HC1 /«  =  454-8  513-6  579-4  651-6 

„             +3HC1....  /t  =  700-3  753-7  891-4  921-1 
Hexamethylpararosaniline 
hydrochloride  (crystal  vio- 
let)  " /<  =    78-0  8]  60  83-88      84-71 

The  conductivity  of  pararosaniline  may  be  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  amido-groups,  as  Kosenstiebl  suggests,  or  may  be  due  to 
its  being  a  true  salt,  in  the  former  case  it  should  be  resolved  into  the 
ions,  CioHiglSraCl  and  OH,  in  the  latter  into  CisHiglS's  and  CI.  The 
maximum  conductivity  calculated  for  tbe  first  hypothesis  =  190,  for 
the  second  =  932,  the  close  agreement  of  this  value  vvitli  the  experi- 
mental results,  and  the  analogy  shown  to  phenosafranine  and 
methylene  blue,  prove  that  pararosaniline  is  a  true  salt ;  confirmation 
of  this  is  afforded  by  the  great  difference  in  behaviour  between 
pararosaniline  in  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  leucaniline  trihydro- 
chloride, and  hydrocyanopararosaniline  trihydrochloride  solutions. 
Haller  and  Miiller  have  stated  that  pararosaniline  and  crystal  violet 
do  not  dissociate  in  aqueous  solution  ;  the  author  is  unable  to  con- 
firm this,  his  molecular  weight  determinations  of  the  former,  by  the 
boiling  point  method,  give  values  ranging  from  1448 — 186  (cal.  = 
323-7)  ;  the  electrolytic  conductivity  of  the  latter  is  given  above. 
By  the  action  of  hydrogen  chloride  on  leucaniline,  suspended  in 
alcohol,  a  somewhat  unstable  compound,  Ci<,Hi9N;,,4HCl  +  HjO,  is 
obtained;  the  formation  of  this  is  incompatible  witli  Rosenstiehl's 
formula,  which  is  also  not  in  accordance  with  the  spectroscopic  pro- 
perties of  pararosaniline  salts  ;  these,  as  Ostwald  has  shown,  have 
identical  absorption  spectra.     (Compare  following  abstract.) 

J.  B.  T. 

Constitution  of  Rosanilines.  By  M.  Tortelli  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 
1702 — 1707). — The  haloids  are  completely  precipitatad  from  pararos- 
aniline and  its  analogues  by  means  of  silver  nitrate,  in  presence  of 
nitric  acid.     The  following  compounds  were  examined — hydrated  and 
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anhydrous  pararosaniline,  pararosaiiiline  iodide,  and  "crystal  violet." 
Barium  chloride  completely  precipitates  the  sulphur  of  pararosaiiiline 
sulphate  and  "brilliant  green."  Fall  details  of  the  experiments  are 
given  in  the  paper.  The  electrolytic  conductivity  of  the  following- 
compounds,  which  resemble  the  ordinary  pararosaniline  salts,  has  alsO' 
been  detemnined. 

V  =     256.  512.  1024. 

Pararosaniline  sulphate  (Ci9Hi6iSr3)2, 
H2SO4  +  8H0O 

Pararosaniline  iodide,  CioHiei^sHI  . 

Miiller's  bydrocyanopararosaniline,  NC-C(C6H4'N"H2)3,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  barium  cyanide  on  pararosaniline  sulphate,  and  of 
ammonium  cyanide  or  hydrogen  cyanide  on  the  free  base.  When 
boiled  with  mercuric  cyanide,  in  dilnte  alcoholic  solution,  pararos- 
aniline yields  a  compound  Ci9Hi7N3,HCl,Hg(CN)2,  which  crystallises 
in  small,  thin  needles  with  a  greenish  metallic  lustre,  and  is  sparingly 
soluble.  The  corresponding  chloride,  CiaHi7N'3,HCl,HgClo,  crystal- 
lises in  slender  plates.  By  the  interaction  of  mercuric  cyanide, 
pararosaniline,  and  hydrogen  cyanide  at  0^,  two  compounds  are 
formed,  the  one,  Ci9HnN3,HCN,Hg(CN)2,  crystallises  in  green  plates 
with  a  bronze  reflex.  The  second  substance,  2Ci9Hi7N3,HCN,Hg(CN)2, 
obtained  in  lai'ger  quantity,  is  a  greenish-red  crystalline  powder. 
When  boiled  with  water,  both  compounds  are  resolved  into  hydro- 
cyanopararosaniline,  but  they  are  not  formed  from  this  compound  by 
the  action  of  mercuric  cyanide.  When  treated  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, mercury  is  eliminated  from  all  the  above  double  cyanides,  but, 
the  solution  retains  the  characteristic  magenta  colour ;  on  evapora- 
tion, a  green,  cr3'stalline  compound  is  formed,  which  decomposes  into 
the  cyanopararosaniline,  when  attempts  are  made  to  purify  it.  The 
substance  is  probably  the  coloured  cyanide  corresponding  with  the 
ordinary  salts  of  pararosaniline.  The  compound,  CigHnNs.HCXjHgCla, 
formed  from  parai'osaniline,  mercuric  chloride,  and  hydrogen  cyanide 
at  0°,  is  more  stable  than  the  corresponding  cyanide,  and  is  deposited 
in  long,  green,  lustrous  crystals.  The  formation  of  the  above  com- 
pounds, and  the  behaviour  of  the  haloid  salts  of  pararosaniline,  can 
not  be  explained  by  Rosenstiehl's  pararosaniline  formula  (compare 
preceding  abstract).  J.  B.  T. 

Oxidation     Products    of    Tetramethyldiamidodiphenylcar- 

binol.  By  Augcste  Roseiistiehl  (Bull.  tSoc.  Chim.,  1895,  [3],  13^ 
273 — 275). — Tetramethyldiamidodiphenylcarbinol, 

OH-CH(C6H,-NMe2)2, 

is  oxidised  by  sulphuric  acid  at  125°  to  the  corresponding  ketone,  but 
by  lead  peroxide  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  tetramethyl- 
benzidine,  NMe2"C6H4'C6H4*NMe2,  with  elimination  of  carbonic  an- 
hydride. A  noteworthy  point  in  the  latter  oxidation  is  the  stability 
of  the  dimethylamidophenyl  groups.  Jn.   W. 

Instability    of    Tetramethyldiamidodiphenylcarbinol.      By 

AuGUSTE  RosENSTiEHL  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1895,  [3],  13,  275 — 277). — 
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The  author  confirms  his  previous  repults,  and  in  commenting  on  the 
subsequent  i-esults  obtained  by  Weil  (this  vol.,  i,  145),  shows  that  the 
decomposition  of  this  carbinol  by  acids  into  hexametbyltriamidotri- 
phenylmethane  and  pa.radimethylaniidobenzaldehyde  is  pi-actically 
quantitative,  and  takes  place  to  a  certain  extent  even  in  the  cold,  and 
in  dilute  solutions.  Jx.  W. 

Iodine  Green.  By  L^on  Lef^vbe  (7}»7Z.  Soc.  Chim.  1805,  [3],  13, 
247 — 25'2). — In  dyes  of  the  rosaniline  type,  the  effect  on  the  colour  pro- 
duced by  neutralising  a  para-amido-group  is  the  same  as  that  of  elimi- 
nating it,  violet  becoming  green,  and  green  red.  As  this  first  colour 
change  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  iodine  green  from  the  violet- 
red  colouring  matter,  CI(C6H4-NHMe)2-C6H3i\Ie-NHMe,  the  methylic 
iodide  must  have  transformed  an  amido  into  an  ammonium  group, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  green  dye  must  therefore  be 

CI(C6H4-NHMe)o-C6H3Me-NMe:,T,H,0. 

A  substance  having  this  constitution  would,  as  Hofmann  found,  readily 
lose  water  and  methylic  iodide,  and  the  product  of  this  decomposition 
would  have  the  constitution  CI(CfiH4-NHMe)2-C6H3]\le-N'Me2,  and, 
therefore,  be  bluer  in  tinge  than  the  corresponding  trimethyl  compound, 
as  is  the  case.  The  composition  and  constitution  usually  assigned  to 
iodine  green  by  analogy  with  hexametliylpararosaniline,  namely, 
CI(C6H4'NMe2)'C6H3Me']S'Me3l,  do  not  account  for  the  formation  of  a 
violet  colouring  matter  having  the  above  composition,  and,  moreover, 
are  not  in  accordance  Avith  Hofmann"s  analytical  data. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  violet  colouring  matters  pre- 
pared by  Hofmann  and  Girard  by  heating  iodine  green  with  methylic 
alcohol,  would  have  the  constitutions 

NMe2-C6H4-CI(C6H4-NMeoHI)-CeH3Me-NMe2HI, 

and  CI(C6H4*NHMe)-C6H3Me-NMe2,  respectively,  and  the  colourless 
product  obtained  at  the  same  time,  the  constitution 

NMe2HI'C6H4-CH(C6H4-NMe3l)C6H3Me-^"Me3l,H20. 

Jn.  W. 

A  Synthesis  of  Unsaturated  Aromatic  Acids.  By  Georg 
Hetl  and  Vjctor  Meyer  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1798— 1799).— Tn>7^e'»^/^ 
acryhnitrile,  CPhjICPh'CN,  can  be  obtained  by  heating  benzophenone 
chloride,  CPhaCL,  with  benzylic  cyanide  in  an  open  vessel  until  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen  chloride  ceases  ;  it  crystallises  in  needles  and 
melts  at  162 — lf>3°.  It  cannot  be  hjdrolysed  to  the  acid  in  the  usual 
manner  ;  prolonged  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash,  however,  converts 
it  into  the  amide,  melting  at  223°,  and  this  can  be  further  converted 
into  the  acid  by  treatment  with  sodium  nitrite  and  sulphuric  acid. 
The  acid  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  benzophenone  chloride  with 
ethylic  phenylacetate,  and  hydrolysing  the  ethylic  salt  thus  obtained 
w^ith  alcoholic  potash ;  it  crystallises  in  needles,  and  melts  at 
212—213°.  C.  F.  B. 
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Triphenylthienylmethane.  Ey  Kaef,  Weiss e  (Ber.,  1895.  28, 
1.537 — 1538). — Triphi'iiylthienyhncthane,  C4SH:,*CPh:,,  is  prepared  by 
lieating  triphenylcarbinol  and  thiophen  with  phosplioric  anhydride ; 
it  crystallises  from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  liofht  petroleum  in 
needles  or  large  prisms,  melts  at  239^,  and  boils  at  433 — 438^  (corr.), 
a  small  portion  being  decomposed.  The  yield  is  quantitative.  The 
formation  of  this  compound  shows  that  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to 
prepare  tetraphenylmethane  is  due  either  to  the  comparatively  great 
stability  of  benzene  or  to  its  own  instability,  and  not  to  any  stereo- 
<;hemical  cause,  since  the  volume  occupied  by  the  thienyl  and  phenyl 
groups  is  practically  equal.  J.  B.  T. 

Oxidation  of  Nitronaphthalene.  By  Paul  Friedlaexder  and 
J.  Weisbeeg  {Ber.,  1895,  28.  1(;41— 1643).— When  nitronaphthalene 
is  oxidised  by  boiling  with  aqueous  permanganate  solution,  and  the 
filtrate  reduced  with  ferrous  sulphate,  ethylic  acetate  extracts  two 
substances  from  the  colourless  solution  thus  obtained.  That  one  which 
first  crystallises  appears  to  be  isatincarhoxylic  acid,  C9H5JVO4 ;  it  turns 
brown  above  200°.  It  yields  a  barium  salt  in  yellow  needles,  and  the 
solution  of  this  salt  is  turned  cherry-red  by  the  addition  of  baryta 
water;  on  warming',  the  colour  changes  to  pale  yellow,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  acids  also  restores  the  original  reddish-yellow  colour.  The 
acid  can  further  be  converted  into  indopheninecarboxylio  acid,  and 
also  into  indigocarboxylic  acid.  C    F.  B. 

Reaction  of  1  :  3  :  I'-Nitronaphthalenedisulphonic  acid.  By 
Paul  Friedlaexder  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  l."3.5— 1537).— 1  :3:  I'-Nitro'- 
naphthalenedisulphonic  acid  is  formed  from  1  :  3'-naphthalenedisul- 
phonic  acid,  and  is  employed  for  the  technical  preparation  of 
1:3:  ]'-naphtho!disulpponic  acid  (e-acid).  The  potassium  salt, 
CioH5N02(S03K)2,  and  the  calcium  salt  crystallise  in  yelloAv  needles  ; 
the  harinm  salt  is  deposited  in  flat,  stellate  needles  ;  the  .zinc  salt  in 
long,  thin,  almost  coloui'less,  crystals  ;  the  lead  and  coi^per  salts  have 
also  been  prepared,  all  are  readily  soluble.  When  carefully  heated 
with  soda,  the  above  potassium  salt  is  converted  into  the  basic  sodium 
salt  of  l-viiroso-4!-napht]tol-S  :  V-disulplionic  acid,  which  crystallises  in 
slender,  greenish,  lustrous  needles;  the  potassiii.m  salt, 

C,oH5N03(S03K),.  -f  l-.SH^O, 

is  deposited  in  small,  yellow,  stellate  needles;  the  basic  potassium  salt 
forms  green  needles,  the  basic  and  neutral  calcium  and  barium,  salts 
also  crystallise  in  needles  ;  all  are  I'eadily  soluble.  When  reduced 
the  above  compound  is  converted  into  1  :  4-amido7tap)hthol-3  :  I'-disul- 
phonic  acid,  which  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  can  not  be 
diazotised,  does  not  combine  with  diazo-romponnds,  and,  in  alkaline 
solution,  turns  green  when  exposed  to  air.  The  silver'  salt  is  pale 
yellow  and  insoluble;  the  potassium,  barium,  and  cajper  salts  are 
i-eadily  .soluble.  By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  the  above  acid 
in  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution,  one  sulphonic  gj^oup  (probably 
that  in  the  1'  position)  is  eliminated,  the  resulting  compound  crys- 
tallises in  silvery,  lustrous  plates,  and,  Avbeu  further  reduced,  yields 
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1  :  4-amidor.;ip]itliol.  The  formation  of  the  iiitrosonaphthol  resembles 
the  intramolecular  rearrangement  which  occurs  in  the  case  of  phenvl- 
hydroxYJaniine  derivatives;  none  of  the  isomeric  nitronaphthalene- 
sul phonic  acids  that  have  hitherto  been  investigated  nnderfro  a 
similar  change.  J.  B.   T. 

Constitution  of  /3-Anthraquinone.  By  Kasimir  Lagodzixski 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  1422— 14-24).— The  /5-anthraquinone  (Abstr.,  1894, 
i,  420)  obtained  by  the  author  from  2-hydroxyanthracene  was  pre- 
viously shown  to  be  an  orthoanthraquinone,  and  is  now  shown  to  be 
the  1  :  2-anthraquinone. 

When  the  nitro>o-derivative  of  2-hydroxyanthracene  is  treated  in 
alkaline  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  free  aviidohydroxyanthracene 
is  obtained;  this,  on  recrystallisation  from  ether,  forms  greenish- 
yellow  plates,  which,  when  quite  pui^e,  are  not  decomposed  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  They  darken  at  140",  and  decompose  at  150°.  A  triacetijl 
derivative,  OAcC^Hs-NAco,  was  prepared  by  warming  the  amido- 
hydroxyanthracene  for  a  short  time  with  acetic  anhydride;  after 
recrystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol,  it  forms  large,  slightly  fluorescent 
plates,  Avhich  melt  at  164°.  When  oxidised  with  chromic  acid,  it 
yields  tyiacetylamidoliydroxyanthracpiinone,  OAc*CuH602*XAc2,  which 
crvstallises  from  benzene  in  bright  yellow,  flat  prisms,  and  melts  at 
181°.  This  triacetyl  compound  may  be  hydrolysed  by  prolonged 
boiling  with  a  solation  of  sodium  hydroxide;  when  the  blood-red 
solution  thus  obtained  is  acidified,  a  deep  red  precipitate  of  hydroxy- 
amidoanthraquinone  is  thrown  down.  This  compound  is  identical 
with  the  alizaramide  of  Liehermann  (this  Journal,  1877,  i,  613), 
which  has  the  constitution  1  :  2-amidohydroxyanthraquinone.  It 
therefore  follows  that  the  original  hydroxyamidoanthracene  is 
1  :  2-amidohydroxyanthracene.  As  the  /3-anthraquinone  is  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  this  1  :  2-amidohydroxyanthracene,  it  follows  that 
it  is  the  1  :  2-anthraquinone.  J.  J.  S. 

2  : 3-Diliydroxyanthracene.  By  Kasimir  Lagodzixski  (Ber., 
1895,  28,  1533 — 1535). — 2  :  r].Dime(]io,vyanlhracene  is  readily  prepared 
bvthe  action  of  zinc  dust  and  dilute  ammonia  on  hystazarin  dimethyl 
ether  (this  vol.,  i,  232)  ;  it  crystallises  from  petroleum  in  colourless 
plates,  melts  at  203 — 204°,  and,  in  alcoholic  solution,  exhibits  a 
fluorescence  similar  to  that  of  anthracene,  which  it  resembles  in 
appearance.  The  yield  is  quantitative.  The  compound  sublimes 
when  .slowly  heated;  in  solution,  it  gradually  changes  both  in  melting- 
point  and  appearance,  polymeric  compounds  being  probably  formed. 
The  picrafe  is  dark  brown,  and  readily  soluble. 

2  :  S-Liliydroicyanthracenc,  formed  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on 
the  preceding  compound,  is  deposited  with  some  difficulty  in  pale 
yellow,  ill-developed  crystals  ;  it  chars  without  melting,  and  dissolves 
in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  brownish-red  coloration  ;  when  heated,  th 
colour  chanpes  to  dull  green,  then  to  blue.  The  compound  is  no' 
oxidised  by  heating  with  ferric  chloride,  platinum  tetrachloride,  gola 
chloride,  or  chromic  acid,  boiling  dilute  nitric  acid  decomposes  it, 
but    is  without    action   at   the    ordinary  temperature;    the    product 
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formed  by  treatment  with  potassium  ferricyanide  was  ill  defined  ; 
this  indicates  that  the  substance  is  a  diphenol,  not  a  quinol,  and  that 
the  carbon  atoms  2:3  are  probably  singly  Jinked.  The  diacetyl 
derivative  is  deposited  in  small,  pale  yellow,  concentinc  crystals, 
melting  at  160°.  In  solution,  it  shows  a  faint  fluorescence,  resembling 
that  of  anthracene.  J-  B.  T. 

Synthesis  of  Alizarin  from  Hemipinic  acid.  By  Kasimih 
Lagodzixski  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 1427 — 1-429). — The  author  has  previously 
shown  (Ber.,  27,  116)  that  when  phthalic  anhydride  is  treated 
according  to  Friedel-Craft's  method  with  an  ether  of  quinol  or  of 
catechol,  the  products  are  respectively  qninizarin  and  hystazarin. 
The  action  of  benzene  on  hemipinic  acid  in  the  presence  of  aluminium 
chloride  has  since  been  studied  ;  the  product  obtained  by  decora- 
posing  the  resulting  aluminium  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid 
crystallises  in  long,  colourless  needles,  and  melts  at  86 — 87° ;  it 
has  the  composition  C15H10O5  +  HoO,  and  is  probably  a  hydroxy - 
inetlioxyhenzorjlhenzoic  acid,  its  formation  being  due  to  the  hydro- 
lysis of  one  of  the  methoxy-groups  of  hemipinic  acid  by  the  aluminium 
chloride.  It  dissolves  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  yielding  a 
yellowish-red  solution  with  a  yellowish-green  fluorescence.  If  this 
solution  is  heated  to  100°,  the  colour  changes  to  dark  red  and  then  to 
violet ;  when  the  latter  solution  is  poured  on  to  ice,  a  precipitate  of 
a  monomethyl  ether  of  alizarin  is  obtained.  This  ether  crystallises 
from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  long,  glistening,  I'cddish-yellow  needles, 
which  melt  at  201°  ;  it  is  only  partially  hydrolysed  when 
heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at  100 — 150°,  and  is 
Tery  stable  towards  concentrated  potash,  but  is  readily  hydrolysed 
when  heated  for  a  short  time  with  hydriodic  acid  (b.  p.  127°).  The 
synthetical  alizarin  thus  obtained  melted  at  260°,  whereas  pure 
alizarin  melts  at  289°.  The  low  melting  point  is  probably  due  to  a 
small  quantity  of  the  methyl  ether  contained  in  the  specimen. 

J.  J.  S. 

Finland  Turpentine.  By  Ossiax  Aschax  and  Edvard  Hjelt 
(^Cheni.  Zeit ,  1894,  18,  1566 — 1567). — Three  samples  of  turpentine 
were  examined  :  1.  Turpentine  from  South  Finland.  This  was  pre- 
pared from  fir  roots  (Pinus  Ahies)  ;  after  repeated  distillation,  the 
followinor  fractions  were  obtained:  155 — -160°  =  7'1  ;  160 — 165°  = 
30-2;  165—170°  =  22-6;  170—175°  =  20-1  per  cent.  The  lowest 
fraction  contained  pinene.  The  others  were  redistilled,  the  portion 
boiling  at  170 — 174° contained  sylvestrene  and  dipentene,  the  remainder 
^b.  p.  174 — 178°)  contained  dipentene  but  no  sylvestrene.  This  tur- 
pentine is  therefore  similar  in  composition  to  Swedish  and  Russian. 
2.  Turpentine  from  North  Finland.  Prepared  partly  from  wood  tar 
and  partly  from  pine  wood,  the  fractions  160 — 165°  and  165 — 170° 
were  small,  170—174°  =  82-2;  174—178°  =  21-5  per  cent.,  the 
former  contained  pinene,  the  latter  dipentene  and  probably  sylves- 
trene. 3.  Turpentine  prepared  by  the  distillation  of  resinous  wood 
'^vith  steam.  The  chief  fraction,  =  50  per  cent.,  boiled  at  155 — 156°, 
and  contained  much  pinene,  the  higher  boiling  portions  contained 
sylvestrene  but  no  dipentene,  proving  that  the  former  compound  is 
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contained  in  the  wood,  and  that  the  latter  is  foi-med,  during  the  dis- 
tilhition,  from  pinene.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  lower 
fractions  containing  pinene  yield,  chiefly,  terebic  acid,  whilst  the 
higher  fractions  containing  dipentene  give  terephthalic  acid.  The 
various  terpenes  were  isolated  and  identified  by  the  preparation  of 
their  hydrochlorides  and  nitroso-derivatives.  J.  B.   T. 

Limonene  Nitrosochloride.  By  Orro  Wallach  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 
1474). — The  results  of  the  determination  of  the  molecular  weights  of 
the  two  nitrosochlurides  quoted  in  a  previous  paper  (this  vol.,  i,  478) 
are  falsified  by  an  error  in  the  calculation.  In  phenol  solution,  both 
the  a-  and  ^-nitrosochloride  have  the  bimolecular  formula,  so  that 
the  /3-compound  has  the  same  molecular  weight  in  solution  in  phenol 
and  in  benzene.  A.  H. 

Compouads  of  the  Carvacrol  and  Thymol  Series.  By  Otto 
Wallach  and  Fkanz  Xkumaxx  (Ber.,  1896,  28,  1660 — 1G65). — 
Carvacrylamine  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  potash  on  isocarv- 
oxime  as  well  as  on  carvoxitne  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  586)  ;  tlie  isocarv- 
oxime  employed  was  prepared  by  the  elimination  of  hydrogen  bromide 
from  hydrobromocarvoxime,  the  latter  being  found  by  the  authors,  in 
agreement  with  Goldschmidt  (Abstr.,  1887,  903),  to  melt  at  116°, 
whereas  Baeyer  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  298)  gives  the  melting  point  as  136°  ; 
it  is  probable  that  two  different  hydrobromocarvoximes  are  formed 
under  the  vai'ying  conditions  of  the  reaction. 

Amidocarvacrol,  NHo'CjoHi.'OH,  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of 
nitrosocarvacrol  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  nitroso-derivative 
being  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethoxide  and  amylic  nitrite 
on  carvacrol.  The  amido-compound  is  isolated  in  the  usual  manner  as 
the  hijdrochloride ;  the  latter  forms  thick  prisms  melting  at  214 — 215°, 
and,  on  careful  treatment  with  ammonia,  yields  the  free  base  as  a 
readily  oxidisable  precipitate,  which  separates  from  methylic  alcohol 
in  colourless  crystals  melting  at  134°,  and,  on  oxidation,  yields 
thymoquinone.  When  boiled  with  acetic  anh3'dride  and  anhydrous 
sodium  acetate,  it  yields  triacetijlamidocari-acrol,  CioHio(NAc>)OAc, 
which,  after  crystallisation  from  light  petroleum,  melts  at  7o'5°,  and, 
on  boiling  with  the  requisite  amount  of  aqueous  soda,  yields  aceti/l- 
a'//ic?ocari'ac/'o/,  NHAc'CioHio'OtI,  a  crystalline  compound  melting  at 
176 — 177°.  On  metliylation,  it  is  converted  into  the  methylic  ether, 
XHAc*CioHi2'0!Me,  crystallising  in  slender  needles  and  melting  at 
140'  ;  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  latter  loses  the  acetyl 
group,  forming  the  hydrochloride  of  amidocarvacrol  methyl  ether, 
NHj-CioHu-OMe,  which  crystallises  in  needles  melting  at  229°,  readily 
oxidises,  and  with  ferric  chloride  gives  a  blue  coloration.  On  acetyla- 
tion,  it  forms  the  diacetyl  derivative,  CioH,.>(i!sl'Ac2)*OMe,  which  crys- 
tallises in  slender  needles  and  melts  at  104°. 

Amldothi/mol,  NH2'Ci(iH,2'OH,  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of 
nitiosothyuiol,  and  is  identical  in  all  respects  with  the  substance 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  carvoxime.  Its  hydro- 
chloride begins  to  turn  brown  at  240°,  and  melts  at  255°.  Like 
amidocarvacrol,  it  yields  a   triacetyl  derivative,  which  crystallises  in 
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plates  and  melts  at  91".  The  monacetyl  compound  melts  at  174-o°, 
and  its  viethylic  ether  at  189° ;  the  hydrochloride  of  amidothymol 
methyl  ether,  NH3-CioHi2-OMe,HC!,  obtained  by  boiling  the  latter 
Avith  hydrochloric  acid,  crystallises  in  long  needles,  melts  at  250'^ 
with  decomposition,  and  gives  a  blue  coloux*  with  ferric  chloride 
solution. 

The  only  broinocarvacrol  hitherto  described  is  a  liquid  (Mazzara, 
Gazzetta,  16,  194),  but  a  crystalline  preparation  may  be  obtained  by 
acting  on  carvacrol  with  bromine  in  acetic  acid  solution ;  it  melts  at 
46°  and  boils  at  162 — 163°  under  12  mm.  pressure.  It  yields  an  oily 
acefi/l  derivative  and  methylic  ether,  the  latter  boiliug  at  147 — ^150° 
under  15  mm.  pressure.  H.   G.  C. 

Constitution  of  Terpineol.  By  Otto  Wallach  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 
1773 — 1777;  compare  following  abstract). — The  exact  constitution  of 
terpineol,  although  of  such  grefit  importance,  in  view  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship of  this  compound  with  so  many  other  compounds  of  the  tej'- 
pene  series,  has  not  yet  been  proved,  the  position  of  the  ethylene 
linking  and  the  hydroxyl  being  still  uncertain.  The  author  has 
recently  shown  (this  vol.,  i.  59)  that  it  may  be  converted  by  a  series 
of  reactions  into  carvone,  in  which  the  ethylene  linking  is  in  the 
Al  position,  bnt  in  these  reactions  the  possibility  of  intramolecular 
change  was  not  excluded.  Further  research  has  shown,  however, 
tliat  the  same  change  may  be  effected  by  acting  on  terpineol  nitroso- 
chloride  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  converts  it  into  a  liydroxyoxime, 
OH-CioHisiNOH,  melting  at  134°;  this  compound,  when  boiled  with 
dilute  acids,  loses  water  and  hydroxylamine,  yielding  a  mixture  of 
carvacrol  and  inactive  carvone.  It  is  very  improbable  that  intra- 
molecular change  would  take  place  in  these  reactions,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  concltided  that  in  terpineol  the  ethylene  linking  is  in  the 
Al  position. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  hydroxyl  group,  the  author  has 
already  shown  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  43j  that,  on  oxidation,  terpineol  yields 
two  compounds  having  the  composition  C10H20O3  and  CioHieOs ;  the 
former,  under  suitable  conditions,  loses  3  mols.  HoO,  forming  cymene, 
and  must  therefore  be  a  trihydroxyhexahydrocymene,  two  of  the 
hydroxy-groups  being  in  the  1  :  2  position,  whilst  the  third  must 
occupy  the  same  position  as  the  hydroxyl  group  in  terpineol,  which 
is  usually  assumed  to  be  the  4-pobition.  Against  this  supposition 
is  the  fact  that  terpineol  yields  terpenylic  acid  on  oxidation,  which  is 
not  readily  understood  if  it  contains  the  group  ;C(0H)'CHMe2,  but 
would  readily  follow  if  the  hydroxyl  were  in  the  side  chain  giving  the 
group  ".CH-C(0H)Me2.  As  terpineol  is  a  tertiary  alcohol,  no  other 
position  of  the  hydroxyl  group  is  possible,  and  it  therefore  remains 
to  distinguish  between  the  formulae 

CMe<^^*.^^;>C(0H)-Cmie2  and 

CMe<^g^'.g^;>  CH-C(OH)Me,. 

In  order  to   do    this,    the   second   of   the  above   oxidation  products, 
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havinp:  the  foi'mnla  CioHigOa,  was  examined,  and  found  to  be  a  ketone, 
as  it  yields  an  o.rime,  melting  at  76 — 77°,  and  a  senticarhazo)ie,  melting 
fit  200°.  It  also  contains  a  lactone  group,  and  on  treatment  first  with 
soda  and  then  with  silver  solution,  yields  the  silver  salt  of  an  acid, 
CioHisOi.  It  yields,  as  previously  stated,  terpenylic  acid  and  acetic  acid 
on  oxidation,  and  on  treatment  with  bromine  in  alkaline  solution  yields 
the  same  acid,  together  with  bromoform  or  carbon  tetrabromide. 
Hence  it  must  be  derived  from  terpenylic  acid  by  the  displacement  of 
carboxyl  by  the  group  CHo-COMe.     The  most  probable  constitution 

O— CMe^ 
of  terpenylic   acid    is    Apv.prr    ^CH'CHo'COOH  (compare  ^ranaZew, 

259,  322;  Scbryver,  this  Journ.,  1893,  1327;  WolfP,  Inaug.  Diss., 
Strasburg,  1894),  and  in  that  case  the  constitution  of  the  above  keto- 

lactone   must   be    i  _  ^^'>CH-CH2-CH2-COMe,   and  the  hydroxyl 

group  in  terpineol  must  be  in  the  side  chain,  as  shown  by  the  second 
of  the  two  formula?  given  above.  It  is,  however,  possible,  by  assuming  a 
number  of  intermediate  reactions,  to  explain  the  conversion  of  terpineol 
into  the  ketolactone  on  the  assumption  of  the  first  formula,  and  the 
former  cannot  therefore  be  yet  regarded  as  absolutely  disproved, 
although  it  is  the  less  probable.  If  the  new  formula  proves  to  be 
correct,  many  of  the  conclusions  as  to  the  orientation  of  compounds 
in  the  terpene  series  will  have  to  be  modified.  H.  G.   C. 

Methoethylheptanonolide.  By  FERnixAKo  Tiemaxx  and  F.  W. 
Semmler  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1778 — 1781). — By  the  oxidation  of  pinene, 
the  authors  obtained,  together  with  pinonic  acid,  a  substance  having 
the  formula  CmHieOa  (this  vol.,  i,  477). — This  compound  is  not,  how- 
ever, formed  from  pinene,  but  from  an  impurity  contained  in  com- 
mercial pinene  ;  it  forms  crystals  melting  at  63 — 64°,  and  is  identical 
with  the  compound  CioHigOs,  obtained  by  Wallach  (see  previous 
abstract)  by  the  oxidation  of  terpineol.  The  authors  have  determined 
its  constitution  in  almost  the  same  manner  as  Wallach,  and  have 
arrived  independently  at  the  same  constitutional  formula,  according 
to  Avhich  it  IS  methyl-S' -efhyl-'S-heptano)i-6-olide-l-S' .  Like  Wallach, 
they  regard  this  as  showing  that  in  terpineol  the  hydroxyl  group  is 
in  the  side  chain.  H.  G.  C. 

Oxidation  of  Terpin,  Terpin  Hydrate,  and  Terpineol.     By 

Fehdinand  Tiemanx  and  R.  Schmidt  (IJer.,  1895,  28,  1781 — 1784). — 
Solid  terpineol  may  be  readily  and  quantitatively  converted  into  terpin 
hydrate  by  mixing  it  with  a  little  benzene  and  shaking  the  whole  with 
100  parts  of  5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  for  about  five  days.  Liquid 
terpineol  is  also  converted  into  terpin  hydrate  in  the  same  manner, 
but  8 — 10  days  are  required  for  its  complete  conversion,  and  sufficient 
cineol  is  formed  to  be  detected  by  its  odour. 

Terpin  is  converted  by  chromic  anhydride,  in  acetic  acid  solution 
and  in  absence  of  water,  into  an  orange  compound,  which  explodes  at 
150'^,  and  when  warmed  in  acetic  acid  solution  yields,  together  with 
re-formed  terpia  hydrate,  the  methoethylheptanonolide  described  in 
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tlie  previous  abstract.  Terpin  hydrate  is  r,ot  acted  on  bj  potassium 
permanganate  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  bat,  on  warminsf.  it  is 
completely  resolved  into  simple  compounds,  such  as  acetic  acid, 
oxalic  acid,  &c.  From  this  behaviour  it  is  probable  that  terpin 
hydrate  is  an  open  chain  compound,  the  addition  of  the  elements  of 
water  to  terpin,  which  is  usually  represented  as  a  dihydroxyhexa- 
hydrocymene,  causing  the  opening  of  the  closed  chain  at  a  point  not 
yet  determined. 

The  examination  of  the  products  of  oxidation  of  solid  terpineol 
has  led  to  results  in  full  agreement  with  those  obtained  by  Wallach 
(see  preceding  abstracts).  Liquid  terpineol  gives,  in  general,  the 
same  products  on  oxidation  as  the  solid  compound,  although  slight 
differences  have  been  observed.  Whether  these  differences  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  two  compounds  are  stereoisomeric,  or  whether  the- 
liquid  terpineol  contains  small  quantities  of  a  structurally  isomeric 
impurity,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  H.  G.   C. 

Some  Derivatives  of  Menthol  and  of  Menthene.  By  Ivan 
KoNDAKOFF  (Be.r.,lS9o,  28,  1618—1621). — Arth's  conclusion  (Abstr., 
1886,  892)  is  confirmed,  that  the  menthylic  chloride  obtained  by  the 
action  of  phosphoric  chloride  on  menthol  is  identical  with  the  men- 
thene hydrochloride  obtained  by  the  direct  addition  of  hydrogen  chlo- 
ride to  menthene.  Further,  menthylic  bromide  and  menthene  hydrobro- 
mide  were  each  prepared  in  two  ways,  and  the  products  in  all  four 
cases  were  identical ;  they  boiled  at  100 — ^103^  under  13  mm.  pres- 
sure, and  had  a  sp.  gr.  =  1-174— 1186  at  0°  =  1155— 1-166  at  23°. 
This  identity  is  contrary  to  what  is  to  be  expected,  if  we  assume  the 
correctness  of  the  commonly  accepted  formula  for  menthene,  and  of 
the  laws  usually  supposed  to  govern  the  addition  of  halogen  acids  tO' 
unsaturated  compounds.  C.  F.  B. 

Orientation  in  the  Terpene  Series.     Constitution  of  Carone. 

By  Adolph  Baeyer  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1586 — 1603;  compare  Abstr., 
this  ■vol.,  i,  379). — In  order  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
products  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  chloride  on  bisnitroso- 
cai'one,  which  are  caronebisnitrosylic  acid  and  a  chlorinated  ketone, 
the  same  reaction  has  been  applied  to  the  derivatives  of  menthone 
and  tetrahydrocarvone.  Bisnitrosomenthone  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  522) 
reacts  with  alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride  in  the  same  way  as  bisnitroso- 
carone,  and,  if  the  products  be  rapidly  removed,  moithonebisnitrosylio 
acid  may  be  obtained  as  a  crystalline  mass,  whilst  the  vionochloro- 
vienthone  is  an  oil.  If  the  products  are  left  too  long  in  contact  with 
the  alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride,  decomposition  occurs,  and  menthone 
is  formed. 

Since  the  nitroso-group  always  enters  the  molecule  in  the  a-positioa 
relatively  to  the  ketone  group,  and  in  this  case  is  combined  with  a 
tertiary  carbon  atom,  it  follows  from  the  constitution  of  menthoce 
that  the  monochloromenthone  formed  has  the  formula 

CPi  Cl<^^^^^^>  CHMe. 
VOL.  i.xviii    i.  2  g 
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It  is  not  identical  witli  hydrocliloropulegone,  and  on  distillation  with 
sodium  acetate  and  acetic  acid  gives  an  unsaturated  ketone,  appa- 
rently identical  with  that  prepared  bj  Kremers  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  468) 
from  menthene  nitrosochloride. 

Bisnitrosotetrabjdrocarvone     yields     tetrahydrocarvonehisnitrosijlic 

PTT  "PTT 
acid,    whilst  monochlorotetrahydrocarvone,   CPrH<[p-rT\pQ^^CMeCl, 

yields  an  unsaturated  ketone,  which  is  not  identical  with  carvotan- 
acetone,  since  the  semicarbazide  covipound  melts  at  224°,  whilst  that 
of  carv'otanacetone  melts  at  177 — 179°.  This  substance  Avill  be  further 
described. 

Carone  combines  with  hydrogen  bromide  to  form  the  hydrobromide 
of  dihydrocarvone,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  know  the  consti- 
tution of  the  latter.  Dihydrocarveol  hydrobromide,  wlien  treated 
with  silver  acetate,  yields  an  oil,  which  on  hydrolysis  is  converted 
into  a  ijli/col,  CinHis(0H)2 ;  this  crystallises  in  slender,  white  needles, 
melting  at  110'5 — 112°.  This  glycol  is  attacked  by  hydrobromic  acid 
ia  the  cold,  forming  a  heavy  oil,  and  therefore  contains  a  tertiary 
hydroxyl  group.  Hence  the  bromine  atom  which  has  been  displaced 
by  hydroxyl  must  have  been  combined  with  a  tertiary  carbon  atom, 
since  the  hydroxyl  group  of  dihydrocarveol  is  a  secondary  one.  The 
glycol  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  a  ketone,  the  semicarbazide 
compound  of  which  crystallises  in  large  prisms,  and  melts  at  139°. 

Dihydrocarvone  hydrobromide,  when  treated  with  silver  acetate, 
yields  an  oil,  which  by  hydrolysis  and  treatment  with  sodium  and 
alcohol  is  converted  into  the  glycol  just  described.  The  bromine  atom 
of  dihydx'ocarvone  hydrobromide  must  therefore  have  the  position 
4  or  8,  and,  although  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  definitely 
settle  the  question,  it  appears  most  probable  that  it  has  the  posi- 
tion 4.     A  hydrobromodihydrocarvone  of  the  formula 

CHMe2-CBr<^g\gQ>CMeH  [Br  =  4] 

can  yield  three  dihydrocarvones,  whilst  if  the  formula  be 

CBrMe2-CH<^^;*.^Q^>CMeH  [Br  =  8], 

onlv  one  dihydrocarvone  can  result. 

When  -i-hydrobromodihydrocarvone  is  distilled  with  sodium  acetate 
and  acetic  acid,  a  mixture  of  two  ketones,  dihydrocarvone  and  carve- 
none,  is  formed,  a  I'eaction  which  clearl}'  shows  the  close  relation 
between  these  two  substances.  When  the  hydrobromide  is  treated 
with  silver  acetate,  an  oil  is  formed,  which  is  coloured  blue  by  sodium 
nitrite  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  probably  the  third  ketone.  It  is, 
however,  very  unstable,  and  decomposes  when  distilled. 

The  fact  that  alcoholic  substances  containing  the  4 :  8  double  link- 
ing foi'm  blue  nitrosochlorides,  whilst  dihydi'ocarveol  does  not,  seems 
to  show  that  the  latter,  and  therefore  also  dihydrocarvone,  does  not 
contain  a  4  :  8  double  linking,  so  that  the  double  linking  of  dihydro- 
carvone must  be  in  the  ring,  and  the  bromine  atom  can  only  enter  the 
position  4.     Dihydrocarveol  and  its  derivatives  yield  hydrobromides 
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which  can  be  converted  into  very  unstable  substances,  which  probably 
do  contain  the  4  :  8  double  linking,  and  form  blue  nitrosochlorides,  an 
additional  proof  that  this  linking  is  absent  from  dihydrocarveol 
itself. 

l-Bisnitroso-^-hromotetrahyJrocarvone,  prepared  from  1-dihydrocar- 
vone,  crystallises  in  rhombic  tablets  which  melt  and  decompose 
at  131°.  The  corresponding  derivative  of  i-dihydrocarvoiie  melts  at 
140°.  The  corresponding  chloro-derivative  of  i-dihydrocarvone  forms 
:small  needles,  and  melts  at  142° ;  this  last  substance  is  decomposed 
by  alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride,  with  formation  of  i-diclilorodihydro- 
carvone,  which  crystallises  in  almost  rectangular  tablets  melting  at 
66 — 68°.  This  compound  is  identical  with  the  substance  formed  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride  on  bisnitrosocarone,  pre- 
pared from  i-carvone.  /'-Dibromodihydrocarvoue  is  formed  by  the 
Action  of  alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride  on  t-bisnitrosobromotetra- 
liydrocarvone,  and  is  identical  with  the  product  obtained  in  a  similai" 
manner  from  the  bisnitrosocarone  prepared  from  ?'-carvone.  The 
same  compound  has  also  been  obtained  by  Wallach  from  dihydrocar- 
vone  by  t}xQ  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  and  bromine. 

Si-Dichlorodihydrocarvoiie  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  melting 
at  42°.  a-Dibromodihydrocarvone,  which  crystallises  in  tablets  melt- 
ing at  96 — 97°,  is  formed  from  bisnitrosocarone,  and  has  also  been 
prepared  by  Wallach  from  dihydrocarrone.  The  various  modes  of 
formation  of  these  compounds  show  that  the  halogen  atoms  in  them 
must  have  the  position  1  :  4. 

Since  the  bisnitroso-compound  of  4-chlorotetrahydrocarvone  is 
converted  by  hydrogen  chloride  into  the  same  1  :  4-dichlorotetra- 
iiydrocarvone  as  is  obtained  from  bisnitrosocarone,  it  follows  that  the 
nitroso-gronp  of  the  latter,  and  therefore  the  hydrogen  atom  in 
cai'one,  must  occupy  position  1.     The  formula  for  carone  is  therefore 

most  probably  CPr<- — CHj — ^CH,  since  any  other  possible  arrange- 

tnent  would  involve  the  presence  of  a  trimethylene  ring. 

The  presence  of  a  methylene  group  adjacent  to  a  keto-gi'oup  may 
be  proved  in  compounds  of  the  terpene  series  by  converting  them 
into  a  hydroxymethylene  compound  by  the  action  of  an  ethereal 
formate,  decomposing  this  M'ith  dilute  alkali,  and  showing  that  the 
substance  regained  is  identical  with  the  original  ketone.  Ti-eated  in 
this  way,  carone  undergoes  reduction  to  tetrahydroearvone,  which  is 
therefore  regained  instead  of  the  original  carone.  The  semicarhazide 
compound  of  SL-tetrahydrocarvo)ie  crystallises  in  prisms  melting  at 
194—196°.  ' 

The  substance  previously  (this  vol.,  i,  380)  described  as  carone- 
bisnitrosone  proved  to  be  simply  impure  bisnitrosocarone. 

A.  H. 

Essence  of  Cananga.  By  Albert  Rkychler  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.., 
1895,  [3j,  13,  140—142  ;  compare  this  vol.,  i,  425). — The  essence, 
after  hydrolysis  with  potash  and  distillation  with  steam,  yielded  an 
oil  boiling  at  170 — 210°,  and  this,  when  reduced  with  sodium,  was 
resolved  into  a  volatile  oil  and  an  alkylic  oxide.    The  alcohol  from  the 

2^2 
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latter  possessed  tlie  properties  of  linalool,  CioH,f,0 ;  it  boiled  id 
193 — 200°;  its  sp.  gr.  =  0-S751  at  15-5°,  and  the  refractive  index  is 
l'4fi920  at  the  same  temperature,  whence  the  molecular  refraction  = 
4886°.  Part  of  the  volatile  oil  boiled  at  171—175°,  and  approxi- 
mated in  composition  to  that  required  by  the  formula  CgHijO ;  sp. 
gr.  =  0"9325  ;  refractive  index  =  1"49702.  It  was  probably  either 
paramethoxytoluene  or  paramethoxyethylbenzene,  as  it  yielded  aiiisio 
acid  on  oxidation.  Jx.  W. 

Camphoric  Acid.  By  William  A.  Noyes  (Amer.  Ghem.  J.,  1895, 
17,  421 — 434). — This  paper  consists  of  a  detailed  account  of  the 
investigation  summarised  in  this  vol.,  i,  295. 

The  depression  of  the  freezing  point  of  acetic  acid  by  cis-campho- 
lytic  acid  establishes  the  molecular  formula  CgHig'COOH  for  the  acid, 
and  Walker  has  privately  informed  the  author  that  the  ethylic  salt 
of  "  camphothetic  acid  "  has  the  molecular  weight  182  ;  hence  the 
identity  of  the  two  acids  is  proved.  A.   G.  B. 

The  Products  of  Oxidation  of  Camphoric  acid.  Bv  LutGi 
Balhiaxo  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1506—1508;  compare  Abstr.,  1894.^  614). 
— The  bibasic  acid,  CigHuOi,  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  acid, 
C8H12O5,  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  asymmetric  dimethylsuccinic 
acid,  and  is  probably  ocfSlS-trimethylglutaric  acid, 

COOH-CHMe-CMej-CHj-COOH, 

since  it  cannot  be  converted  into  the  known  diraethylethylsuccinic 
acid,  melting  at  139°,  and  when  heated  with  acetic  chloride,  yields 
an  anhydride  which  crystallises  in  interpenetrating  plates,  and  melts 
at  80— 81°. 

The  acid,  C8H,204,  which  accompanies  the  one  just  mentioned,  is 
a  monobasic  lactonic  acid,  and  forms  a  silver  salt,  CgHnOiAg,  and  a 
crystalline  barium  salt,  (C8Hn04)2Ba,4H20.  When  heated  with 
alkalis,  the  corresponding  hydroxy-acid  is  formed,  the  silver  salt  of 
which,  C8Hi205Ag2,  is  a  white  crystalline  precipitate.  On  heating 
the  lactonic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved, 
but  the  acid  formed  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  quantity  sufficient 
for  examination.  A.  H. 

Campholenic    acid    and    Campholenamides.      By    Augusts; 

B^HAL  (Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120,  927— 930).— The  campholenamide 
meltino-  at  86 — 87°  is  obtained  by  heating  camphoroxime  at  100^ 
with  twice  its  weight  of  hydrogen  chloride  in  aqueous  solution,  and 
heatii:ig  the  nitrile  with  alcoholic  potash. 

The  amide  melting  at  1305°  is  obtained  from  the  nitrile  formed 
by  the  action  of  slightly  more  than  the  calculated  quantity  of 
acetic  chloride  or  thionyl  chloride  on  camphoroxime.  It  crystallises 
from  alcohol  of  60°  in  prismatic  needles,  and  is  probably  identical 
with  the  amide  already  known  and  described  as  melting  at  124 — 127°. 

The  amide  melting  at  106°  is  obtained  from  the  nitrile  which  is 
formed,  if,  after  the  action  of  the  acetic  chloride  on  the  oxime  has 
ceased,  the  product  is  heated  at  100°  for  about  10  minutes.     If  the 
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heating  is  more   prclonged,  the    resulting   nitrile    yields  the  amide 
melting  at  92°. 

The  amide  which  melts  at  ]06°  forms  large  lamellae  and  its  melting 
point  is  not  altered  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  water  or  toluene. 
On  hydrolysis,  it  yields  two  cajnpholenic  acids,  one  of  which  melts  at 
-tO°,  whilst  the  other  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  152°  under  a  pressure  of 
13  mm.  If,  however,  the  amide  is  repeatedly  crystallised  from  twice 
its  weight  of  alcohol  of  60°,  it  splits  up  into  the  amides  melting  at 
130"5°  and  86°  respectively  and  hence  seems  to  be  a  molecular  com- 
bination of  the  two.  In  a  similar  manner  the  amide  that  melts  at 
92°  can  be  split  up  into  those  melting  at  130°  and  86°. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  tliat  there  are  really  only  two  camplio- 
lenamides,  one  melting  at  130'o°,  and  the  other  at  86°.  The  former  is 
convei'ted  into  the  latter  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  presence 
of  dilute  alcohol. 

In  presence  of  benzene,  the  amide  melting  at  I30'5°,  combines  with 
2  mols.  of  hydrogen  iodide  (owing  to  the  presence  of  an  ethylenic  as 
well  as  an  amido-group),  and  if  the  product  is  treated  at  once  with 
an  alkali  the  original  amide  is  i*egenerated,  but  if  it  is  allow^ed  to 
lemain  exposed  to  the  air  for  not  less  than  48  hours,  and  is  then  heated 
with  an  alkali,  it  yields  the  amide  melting  at  86°,  together  with 
campholenolide,  which  boils  at  258°  under  a  pressure  of  760  mm., 
and  exists  in  both  a  gelatino'id  and  a  well-crystallised  form,  which 
melt  at  the  same  temperature,  30°. 

When  the  liquid  campholenic  acid  is  converted  into  the  ethylic  salt 
by  the  action  of  hydrogen  chloride  in  presence  of  alcohol,  the  solid 
acid  is  obtained  on  hydrolysis,  but  if  the  ethylic  salt  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  ethylic  iodide  on  the  sodium  salt,  it  regenerates  the  liquid 
acid  when  hydrolysed. 

The  ammonium  salt  of  the  solid  acid,  when  heated  at  280°,  yields 
the  amide  melting  at  86°,  whereas  the  liquid  acid  as  Goldschmidt  and 
Zurrer  have  shown,  yields  the  amide  melting  at  130"5°. 

The  liquid  acid  and  its  nitrile  and  amide  are  optically  active, 
whereas  the  solid  acid  and  its  derivatives  are  not,  and  hence  it  would 
seem,  that  the  solid  acid  is  a  racemic  form  of  the  liquid.  Attempts 
to  resolve  the  former  into  two  optically  active  forms  by  crystallisation 
of  the  strychnine  and  cinchonine  salts  were  unsuccessful,  and  if  the 
action  of  moulds  also  gives  negative  results  it  will  follow  that  the 
isomerism  of  the  liquid  and  solid  campholenic  acids  is  analogous  t 
that  of  fumaric  and  maleic  acids  (compare  this  vol.,  i,  241). 

C.  H.  B. 

New  Glucoside  allied  to  Amygdalin.  By  Emil  Fischer  (Ber., 
1895,  28,  1508— 1513).— Amygdalin  is  regarded  by  H.  Schiif 
(Annalen,  1870,  154,  337)  as  a  derivative  of  benzaldehyde  cyan- 
hydrin  with  a  disaccharide.  The  nature  of  this  disaccharide  is 
unknown  ;  the  author  believes,  however,  that  amygdalin  is  a  deri- 
vativo  of  maltose  or  of  a  similarly  constituted  diglucose,  and  for  the 
following  reasons.  When  amygdalin  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
yeast  extract,  in  presence  of  toluene,  at  35°  for  seven  days,  half  the 
sugar  residue  is  split  olf  as  glucose  (compare  this  vol.,  i,  7),  without 
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the  nitrogenous  portion  of  tlie  molecule  being-  attacked.  Under  these 
conditions  there  is  obtained  a  glacoside — htnzalnitrile  glucoside^ 
CN*CHPh(0"C6Hii05),  which  closely  resembles  amygdalin.  It  crys- 
tallises from  hot  chloroform,  of  which  it  requires  2000  parts  for 
dissolution,  in  colourless  needles,  sinters  together  at  140°,  and  melts 
at  147 — 149°.  Its  specific  rotatory  power  at  20°  (c.  =  8 — 9)  is 
[all,  =  — 26'7°  ;  the  bitter  taste  is  more  pronounced  than  that  of 
amygdalin.  Boiled  with  alkali,  ammonia  is  evolv^ed,  and  a  product 
formed  which  is  probably  analogous  to  amygdalinic  acid.  The  new 
glucoside  yields  glucose  when  warmed  with  5  per  cent,  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  when  treated  with  emulsin,  glucose,  benzaldehyde,  and 
hydrogen  cyanide  are  formed.  Since  amygdalin  is  tolerably  dissemi- 
nated in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  new  glucoside  may  also  occur  in 
nature  ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  found  possible  to  isolate  it  from  the 
apparently  impuie  preparation  described  as  "amorphous  amygdalin" 
or  "  laurocerasin  "  (Lehmann,  Neues  Rep.  f.  Pharm.,  23,  449). 

A.  R.  L. 
Quercetin  Derivatives.  By  Josef  Herzig  (MonatsJi.,  1895,  16, 
312—320;  compare  Abstr.,  1888,  1309;  1890,  64;  1891,  1386;  1893, 
i,  413).- — The  author  reviews  his  previous  work  on  quercetin  deri- 
vatives and  on  the  constitution  of  quercetin,  and  in  opposition  to 
Liebermann  (this  vol.,  i,  429),  still  maintains  that  it  is  represented 
by  the  formula  C15H10O7.  He  further  shows  that  dihromacetyltetr- 
ethyl quercetin,  CosHjeBraOs,  can  be  prepared  by  the  interaction  of 
dibromotetrethylquercetin  (1  part)  and  acetic  anhydride  (10  parts), 
in  presence  of  zinc  chloride  (1  part).  It  dissolves  reaclily  in  alcohol, 
crystallises  in  pale  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  154 — 157°.  Dibromo- 
ethyleuxanthoue,  Ci5HjnBr204,"  which  crystallises  in  yellow  needles, 
and  melts  at  205 — 207°,  readily  yields  a  monacetyl  derivative, 
Ci7Hi2Br20j.  This  crystallises  in  yellow  needles  or  scales,  melts  at 
186 — 190°,  and,  on  hydrolysis,  readily  forms  the  original  dibromo- 
ethyleuxanthone.  G.  T.  M. 

Phenylcoumalin  and  "Dicotoin."  By  Giacomo  Ciamician  and 
Paul  Silber  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1549 — 1558). — Dicotoin  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  compound  of  phenylcoumalin  with  cotoin.  Phenyl- 
coumalin has  the  power  of  combining  with  many  phenols  to  forna 
crystalline  compounds,  which,  however,  become  dissociated  in  solu- 
tion. Phenylcoumalin-catechol  forms  large,  light  yellow  crystals, 
melting  at  64 — 66°.  Phenylcoumalin-resorcinol  melts  at  110°,  and 
phevylcoumalin-qidnol  at  108°.  The  resorcinol  and  catechol  com- 
pounds crystallise  in  the  monosymmetric  system,  whilst  the  quinol 
compound  is  asymmetric. 

When  phenylcoumalin  is  fused  with  potash,  it  yields,  among  other 
products,  paradiphenylcarboxylic  acid,  which  melts  at  224°,  although 
the  melting  point  has  been  previously  stated  as  218 — 219°.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  hydroxyphenylcoumalinic  acid,  obtained  by 
Hesse  by  fusing  hydroxyphenylcoamalin  with  potash,  may  contain 
a  certain  amount  of  this  substance.  Hydroxyphenylcoumalin  is, 
according  to  Hesse,  a  constituent  of  the  pseudodicotoin  which  accom- 
panies  cotoin  in  Goto  bark.     The  authors  have  carefully  examined 
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the  bai'k,  but  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  other  substances  from 
it  than  cotoiu,  paracoto'in,  and  phenylcoumalin.  They  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  hydrnxyphenylcoumalin  and  phenylcoumalin  possess 
very  similar  properties.  A.  H. 

Alantolactone  (Helenin).  By  Julius  Bredt  and  Wilhelm 
PosTH  (Animlen,  1805,  285,  349— 38-i). — Helenin  is  the  crystalline 
substance  obtained  from  the  root  of  Inula  Heleninm.  Many  yeais 
ago  it  was  investigated  by  Gerhardt,  Kallen,  and  others,  but  the  un- 
certainty of  the  views  regarding  its  nature  has  led  the  authors  to 
submit  it  to  examination,  and  as  its  properties  are  in  close  agr .cement 
with  those  of  the  lactone  of  an  unsaturated  hydroxy- acid,  they  propose 
to  call  it  alantolactone. 

Alantolactone,  CisHjoOj,  is  obtained  on  distilling  commercial  helenin 
at  192°  under  a  pressure  of  10  mm. ;  it  crj'stallises  from  alcohol  in 
white  needles,  and  melts  at  7&^.  Tt  is  volatile  in  an  atmosphere  of 
steam,  and  is  scarcely  soluble  in  hot  Avater,  being  readily  soluble  in 
organic  solvents;  the  lactone  is  insoluble  in  a  cold  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate,  which  dissolves  it  when  warmed,  forming  the  sodium  salt 
of  alantolic  acid. 

Alantolic  acid,  OH'CuHai/COOH,  is  prepared  by  adding,  to  an  ice- 
cold  solution  of  the  sodium  salt,  hydrochloric  acid  in  amount  insufB- 
cient  to  decompose  the  whole  quantity,  in  order  to  avoid  formation 
of  the  lactone  ;  it  melts  at  94°  (compare  Kallen,  Ber.,  1876,  9,  155). 
The  barium  salt  crystallises  in  stellar  aggregates,  and  the  crystals 
"which  separate  from  water  contain  5H2O  ;  the  calcmm  salt  contains 
6H2O.  Tlie  methylic  salt  is  very  soluble  in  organic  solvents,  and 
melts  at  83° ;  the  etlujlic  salt  melts  at  79 — 80°.  When  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  sodium  salt  is  boiled,  separation  of  the  lactone  takes 
place,  and  this  also  occurs  when  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride  is 
led  into  a  boiling  solution  of  the  barium  salt;  on  adding  a  few  di'ops 
of  a  dilute,  mineral  acid  to  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  alantolic  acid, 
immediate  separation  of  the  lactone  takes  place.  The  amide  is 
obtained  from  the  lactone  or  from  ethylic  alantolate  by  dissolving  it 
in  alcoholic  ammonia;  it  melts  and  decomposes  at  197°,  and  has  been 
already  described  by  Kallen.  The  acetyl  derivative  of  the  amide 
crystallises  in  needles,  and  melts  with  decomposition  at  179".  Alan- 
tolactone is  regenei'ated  when  methylic  alantolate  is  heated  at 
170 — 180°,  methylic  alcohol  being  eliminated  ;  the  amide  also  yields 
the  lactone  when  heated  at  200°,  liberation  of  ammonia  taking  place. 

Alantolactone  is  an  unsaturated  compound  containing  two  ethy- 
leiiic  linkings,  and  the  following  additive  compounds  have  been 
prepared.  The  monhyclruchloride  crystallises  in  long  needles,  and 
melts  at  117°,  elimination  of  hydrogen  chloride  occurring  at  150°; 
the  dihydrochloride  crystallises  in  needles  and  leaflets,  melts  and  de- 
composes at  127 — 134°,  and  yields  the  monhydrochloride  when 
treated  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  monhydrobiomide  crystallises  from 
alcohol,  and  melts  at  106°;  the  dihydrohromide  melts  at  117°,  hydrogen 
bromide  being  eliminated. 

Hydroalantolactone,  C15II22O2,  is  obtained  by  suspending  alanto- 
lactone  in   cold   water,  and  allowing   it  to  remain  in   contact  with 
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sodium  amalgam  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  it  may  be  prepared  from 
the  mono-  and  di-bydrochloride  also,  in  the  same  way ;  it  melts  at 
123°,  and  boils  at  195°  under  a  pressure  of  18  mm.  The  hydro- 
chloride is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  chloride  on  hydroalanto- 
lactone  suspended  in  absolute  alcohol ;  it  melts  and  decomposes 
at  120°. 

The  salts  of  hydroalantolic  acid,  OH-Ci4H22"COOH,  are  obtained 
on  dissolving  the  lactone  in  alkalis.  The  bnrinni  salt  is  anhydrous, 
a-nd  dissolves  readily  in  water,  the  aqueous  solution  becoming  decom- 
posed at  100 — 105°,  or  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  carbonic 
anhydride.  The  silver  salt  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  de- 
composes after  long  exposure  to  light.  The  amide  crystallises  from 
alcohol,  and  melts  at  186°,  ammonia  being  liberated. 

When  alantolactone  is  heated  with  phosphoric  anhydride  at  100°  to 
120°,  liberation  of  carbonic  oxide  takes  place,  and  the  hydrocarbons 
'CbHib  and  C13H16  are  formed  ;  both  substances  are  liquid,  yield 
naphthalene  when  heated,  and  under  a  pressure  of  10  miu.  boil  at 
182°  and  152°  respectively,  whilst  the  latter  boils  at  288°  under 
atmospheric  pressure.  Distillation  of  alantolactone  from  zinc  dust 
gives  rise  to  naphthalene,  propylene,  and  two  liquid  hyrdocarhons, 
CiiHie  and  CjoHij;,  which  boil,  under  a  pressure  of  10  mm.,  at 
93 — 94°  and  122"  respectively,  whilst  the  latter,  under  atmospheric 
pressure,  boils  at  266°,  a  portion  becoming  decomposed. 

M.  O.  F. 

Phycoerythrin.  By  H.  Molisch  (Chem.  Cenfr.,  1895,  i,  159;  from 
Apoth.  Zeit..  1894,  920 — 921). — Red  six-sided  prisms  of  this  colouring 
matter  can  be  observed  in  the  cells  of  the  dead  twigs  of  the  alga 
yitophyllum  pviictakim.  The  phycoerythrin  dissolves  on  submerging 
the  alga  in  water  for  24  hours  in  the  dark,  and  may  be  precipitated 
fey  alcohol.  By  repeated  solution  in  water  and  precipitation  by 
alcohol,  a  pure  aqueous  solution  may  be  obtained,  which  yields 
crystalloids  of  the  colouring  matter  on  spontaneous  evaporation  ;  it 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  carbon  bisulphide,  and  is  turned  green 
by  concentrated  potash.  It  gives  the  albumin  reactions,  and  is  there- 
fore classed  as  aproteid.  It  is  bleached  by  light  or  dilute  potash,  and 
•decomposes  at  64°  ;  it  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  rhodospermin  of 
the  various  Bornefia  and  Coramia,  and  with  the  red  colouring  niatter 
of  the  Nemastoma  and  Wntugelia.  W.  J.  P. 

Beet  Pectin.  By  K.  Andkmk  (Chem.  Centr.,  1895,  i,  28;  from 
Bohm.  Zeit.  Znclc.  Ind.,  1894,  19,  101— 118).— The  pectin  extracted 
from  sliced  beet  may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol ;  the  precipitated 
pectin  contains  calcium  sulphate  which  cannot  be  completely  re- 
moved, and  when  fresh  is  soluble  in  water,  but  alter  drying  until 
its  weight  becomes  constant,  it  is  only  partly  soluble.  The  extent  to 
which  pectin  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  alkalis,  lime,  or  mag- 
nesia, is  dependent  on  the  temperature,  but  complete  precipitation  is 
never  effected  by  these  reagents;  alter  precipitating  a  solution  of 
fresh  pectin  with  lead  acetate,  the  filtered  solution  is  not  appreciably 
active,  although  the  original  solutions  are  dextrorotatory. 

W.  J.  P. 
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Platosodiammoniodipyridine  Compounds.  Bj  Peter  Klason 
{Ber.,  Ib95,  28,  1489—1492);  compare  this  vol.,  ii,  400).— Accord- 
mo-  to  Jorgensen  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  1886,  [2],  S3,  501),  the  same 
product  is  obtained  by  treating  ammonioplatosochloramine  chloride 
with  pyridine,  or  pyridineplatosocliloropyridine  chloride  witli 
ammonia.  In  the  same  'way,  the  product  obtained  by  treating 
ammonioplatinous  chloride  with  pyridine  is  identical  with  that 
foi-med  from  pyridineplatinous  chloride  and  ammonia,  and  en  treat- 
ment with  acids  yields  both  aniraonioplatinous  chloride  and  pyridine- 
platinous chloride.  This  has  been  explained  by  Jorgensen  Dy  means 
of  structural  formula?,  and  by  Werner  on  the  ground  of  geometrical 
isomerism  (Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  3,  267).  The  author  finds,  however, 
that  when  ammonioplatinous  chloride  is  treated  with  piyridine  at  a 
loAv  temperature  (•'>"),  a  salt  which  he  terms  ammonioplatinosopyridine 
chloride,  (]S'H3).>Pt(C5H5XCl)3  +  HoO,  is  produced,  w^hich  has  the 
same  composition,  but  is  quite  distinct  from  that  obtained  b}- 
jOTo-ensen.  The  latter,  which  is  termed  pyridineplatinosammoniuiu 
chloride,  (C5H5N)2Pt(NHsCl),  +  H,0,  is  obtained  when  pyridine- 
platinous chloride  is  treated  witb  ammonia  even  at  a  low  temperature. 
The  two  salts  may  be  distinguished  by  their  solubility  in  water,  in 
which  the  new  compound  is  much  more  readily  soluble  than  the 
isomeride.  and  by  their  behaviour  towards  potassium  chloroplatinite, 
chloroplatinic  acid,  potassium  iodide,  &c.  The  new  isomeride  is 
completely  converted  into  that  previously  obtained  when  it  is  heated 
at  100°,  or  incompletely  when  its  solution  in  water  is  boiled.  The 
inverse  change  appears  to  take  place  to  some  extent  when  the  old  salt 
is  heated  with  acids,  as  both  ammonioplatinous  chloride  and  pyridine- 
platinous chloride  are  formed. 

The  existence  of  these  two  isomeric  substances  shows  that  the 
theory  of  Werner  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  3,  267),  according  to  which 
the  two  should  be  identical,  must  receive  some  modification. 

A.  H. 

Synthesis  of  Pyridine  Derivatives  from  Coumalin  Com- 
pounds. By  ^Iax  Gljhzeit  (J?z/(aZe/(,  189o,  285,  oG  — 60;  couipare 
Abstr.,  1894,  i,  71). — The  action  of  organic  bases  on  ethylic  6-ethoxy- 
coumalin-3  :  5-dicarboxylate  has  been  investigated  as  a  sequel  to  the 
.study  of  the  behaviour  of  this  substance  towards  dry  ammonia  (loc. 
<it.).  The  present  paper  embodies  interesting  theoretical  considera- 
tions with  the  results  of  the  investigation,  which  are  de.^^cribed  in 
the  two  following  absti-acts.  M    0.  F. 

Action  of  Ethylamine  on  Ethylic  6-Ethoxycoumalin-3  :5- 
dicarboxylate.  By  Emil  Hau.-smaxx  {Annalen,  1^95,  285,  61 — 
107). — Ethylic   6:1:2:3:  b-EthoxyethylketocarhoA'ydihydroptjridine- 

<arl)oxylate,  ^^'^n,nr)r)T{\[. ^__PO>^E*'  i^  obtained  by  vigor- 
ously agitating  finely  powdered  ethylic  ethoxycoumalindicarboxylate 
with  an  aqueous,  2  per  cent,  solution  of  ethylamine  for  ten  minutes; 
it  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  and  melts  at  81'.  The  compound 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  light  petroleum,  but  is  readily  soluble  in 
other  organic  solvents,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  forming  an 
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acid  solution.  When  it  is  heated  at  170",  carbonic  anhydride  is 
eliminated,  but  the  quantity  set  free  indicates  that  a  certain  amount 
of  the  substance  loses  water  at  this  temperature,  forming  a  stable 
anhydride.  Metallic  salts  yield  a  precipitate  with  a  neutral  solution  of 
the  ammonium  salt ;  the  silvej-  salt  is  anhydroiis.  On  heating  the 
compound  with  fuming  liydrochloric  acid  for  six  hours  at  180 — 140^, 
and  subsequently  at  ISO",  carbonic  anhydride,  ethylic  chloride,  ethyl- 
araine  hydrochloride  are  formed.  The  dietliylic  salt  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  ethylic  iodide  on  the  silver  salt  ;  it  crystallises  from 
light  petroleum  in  small,  colourless  needles,  and  melts  at  56°.  The  ethyl- 
amine  additive-compound,  C13H17O6N  +  2XH2Et,  is  formed  on  adding* 
an  ethereal  10  per  cent,  solution  of  ethylamine  to  the  ethylic  salt 
(ra.  p.  81^)  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  benzene  ;  it  is  a  white, 
crystalline  powder  which  sinters  at  110^,  and  melts  at  158 — 160°, 
but  when  it  is  suddenl}'  heated  to  130°  fusion  takes  place  and  gas  is 
evolved,  the  substance  solidifying  and  finally  melting  at  160°.  The 
additive  compound  is  decomposed  by  warm  water,  ethylamine  being 
eliminated,  and  on  treating  the  liquid  with  an  acid,  separation  of  the 
ethylic  salt  takes  place. 

6:  l-]Iydroa')jethyl-2-pyridoyie,    CH<^pTj'    ^    pA^NEt,  is  obtained 

by  heating  the  eth^dic  salt  (ni.  p.  81°)  with  an  11  per  cent,  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide  for  three  hours  on  the  water-bath  ;  it  is  a 
colourless  substance  which  sublimes  when  heated,  and  melts  at  141°. 
The  aqueous  solution  colours  the  skin  intense  violet,  and  on  adding 
potassium  dichromate  to  a  dilute,  acid  solution,  a  deep  blue  coloration 
is  developed,  a  green  fllocculeut  precipitate  being  formed  when 
hvdrogen  peroxide  is  employed  ;  the  latter  reagent  gives  rise 
to  a  blue  coloration  if  the  solution  is  alkaline.  Silver  nitrate  and 
mercuric  chloride  are  reduced  by  the  aqueous  solution  ;  a  red  colora- 
tion is  developed  in  the  alcoholic  solution  by  ferric  chloride,  but  it 
gives  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  in  aqueous  solutions.  The  hydro- 
chloride crystallises  in  brownish  leaflets,  and  decomposes  on  treat- 
ment with  water. 

Ethylic      6:1:2:3:  h-hydroxyethylketocarhoxydihydropyridinecar- 

boxylate,    CH<^p  p^^u\  ____p()>NEt,  is  obtained  by  heating  the 

ethoxy-compound  (m.p.  81')  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  100° 
for  2^  hours ;  it  separates  fi-om  dilute  alcohol  in  small,  colourless 
ci-ystals  and  melts  at  103°.  The  compound  is  also  formed  when  a 
5  per  cent,  solution  of  alcoholic  potash  is  employed  as  a  hydrolytic 
agent.  Carbonic  anhydride  is  eliminated  on  heating  the  substance 
at  150°,  and  the  residue  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  develops  a  deep 
reddish-violet  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  this  effect  being  also 
produced  by  the  original  substance.  Solutions  of  metallic  salts,  with 
the  exception  of  mercuric  nitrate  and  silver  nitrate,  yield  a  precipitate 
with  a  neutral  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt. 

Ethylic     6  :   1:2:3:  h-ethylamidoethylketocarhoxydihydropyridine- 

carboxylate,   CH<^.^^^Q^^.^-^'^^^^/^>NEt,  is  formed   when    the 

action  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  ethylamine  on  ethylic  ethoxycoumal- 
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indicarboxylate  is  allowed  to  continue  during  24  hours  ;  it  crystallises 
in  small,  colourless  needles,  and  melts  at  165°,  carbonic  anhydride 
being  eliminated  above  this  temperature.  The  compound  is  also 
obtained  from  the  ethylamine  additive  compound  of  ethylic  ethoxy- 
etbylketocarboxydihj-dropyridinecarboxylate  by  boiling  the  solution 
in  benzene.  The  ethylamine  salt,  CiaHigOsNjjNHoEt,  is  prepared  by 
treating  the  latter  compound  with  an  ethereal  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
ethylamine. 

6:1:2:3:  b-EthylaminoethylketocUhydropyrt'diuedicarhoxijUc    acid, 

^^<C(C00h['^^C0>^^^'  ^'  P^-epai-ed  by  allowing  ethylic 
ethoxycoumalindicarboxylate  to  remain  in  contact  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ethylamine  for  three  weeks  ;  it  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  small  leaflets,  and  if  suddenly  heated  at  180°  melts  at  191°  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis  and  alkali 
carbonates ;  the  alcoholic  solution  develops  a  deep-red  coloration 
with  ferric  chloride.  The  substance  is  also  formed  when  the  fore- 
going ethylic  salt  is  hydrolysed  with  a  boiling,  aqueous  solution  of 
potash  (6  per  cent.),  a  small  quantity  of  hydroxyethylpyridine  being 
formed  at  the  same  time;  the  latter  compound  is  not  produced,  how- 
ever, when  hydrolysis  is  allowed  to  proceed  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature during  24  hours.  If  the  ethylic  salt  (m.p.  165°)  is  heated 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  for  three  hours  on  the  water-bath, 
carbonic  anhydride  is  eliminated  and  et'nylic  alcohol  is  formed,  the 
constitution  of  the  resulting:  compound  being  represented   by  one  of 

the  formula,  CH<g{£^^^(^^/(]>NEt,  and 

^^^c(co6h)-co>-^^^- 

It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  colourless  leaflets  and  melts  at  207°, 
after  being  suddenly  heated  to  200°,  carbonic  anhydride  being 
evolved  at  the  higher  temperature ;  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid 
gives  a  deep-red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 

Whilst  the  foregoing  compounds  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
aqueous  elthylamine  on  ethylic  ethoxycoumalindicarboxylate, 
different  results  are  obtained  Avhen  water  is  excluded  from  the 
reaction. 

Ethylic   1:2:6:3:  b-ethyldilietotetrahydropyridinedicarhoxylate, 

CH<^^^QQ^^^f  ^,Q>NEt,  is  prepared  by  adding  an  ethereal  2|  per 

cent,  solution  of  ethylamine  (1  mol.)  to  ethylic  ethoxycoumalindi- 
carboxylate dissolved  in  the  minimum  quantity  of  benzene  ;  it  crystal- 
lises in  colourless  needles  and  melts  at  123°.  The  substance  is 
neutral  and  the  alcoholic  solution  does  not  develop  colour  with  ferric 
chloride.  When  heated  on  the  water  bath  with  aqueous  potash,  it 
yields  hydroxyethylpyridone,  whilst  the  action  of  cold  alkali  gives 
rise  to  a  compound  which  melts  at  132°.  The  ethylamine  additive- 
compound  is  a  yellow  oil  having  the  composition  CisHnOsN  + 
2NH2Et. 

Ethylic    6:1:2:3:  b-hydroxyethyllcetodihydropyridinedicarhox]jkite, 
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CH«<p\pQQpA"___j-,A>XEt,  is  isomeric  with  the  foregoing  com- 
pound, and  is  obtained  by  heating  it  to  its  melting  point ;  it  is 
also  formed  when  a  warm  ethereal  solution  of  ethyjainine  acts  on 
ethylic  ethoxycoumalindicarboxylate.  The  substance  crystallises  from 
light  petroleum  in  colourless  needles  and  melts  at  89o°  ;  it  develops 
an  intense  red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  forms  salts  with 
alkalis,  and  does  not  yield  carbonic  anhydride  under  the  influence  of 
heat.  The  ethylamine  salt  is  a  yellow  powder  which  dissolves  readily 
in  water  and  melts  at  181^  ;  the  aqueous  solution,  on  treatment  with 
silver  nitrate,  yields  the. *i!7fer  salt,  CiaHisOeNAg,  which  is  not  changed 
by  light.  The  ethyl  ether  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethylic  iodide 
on  the  silver  salt  melts  at  56^;  it  is  identical  with  the  ethyl  ether 
prepared  from  ethylic  ethoxyethylketocai'boxydihydropyridinecar- 
boxylate. 

When  ethylamine  and  ethylic  ethoxycoumalindicarboxylate  dis- 
solved in  benzene  remain  together  for  several  days,  diethylraalon- 
simide,  CHo(CONHEt)o,  is  formed  (compare  Ruhemann  and  Morrell, 
Tr^ns,  1891,  43). 

The  action  of  dilute  aqueous  diethylamine  on  ethylic  ethoxy- 
coumalindicarboxylate gives  rise  to  a  compound, 

COOEt-CH:CH-C(COOEt):C(OEt)-NEtj; 

it  is  a  basic  oil  which  does  not  yield  a  definite  hydrochloride.  If 
water  is  excluded  from  the  reaction,  the  compound, 

C00Et-C(C0NEt,):CH-CH(C00Et)2, 

is  formed ;  it  is  a  yellow  oil  which  yields  diethylamine  when  treated 
with  boiling  soda. 

Aqueous  ti-iethylaniine  is  without  action  on  ethylio  ethoxycoumal- 
indicarboxylate. M.   O.  F. 

Action  of  Aniline  on  Ethylic  6-Etlioxycoumalin-3  :  5-dicarb- 
cxylate  and  on  Ethylic  Dicarboxyglutaconate.  Bv  Georg  Band 
(Annalen,  189-5,  285,  108— 153).— J^^/i^/Z/c   1:2:6:3:  h-phenyldiketo- 

tetrahydropyridinedicarhoxylate,  Cn<^p.,VQQp,  s  j_PQ>NPh,  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  finely  powdered  ethylic  ethoxycoumalindicarboxy- 
iate  (10  grams)  in  a  solution  of  aniline  (10  grams)  in  ether  (.50  c.c.)  ;  it 
crystallises  in  pale  yellow  leaflets,  and  melts  at  147",  becoming  solid 
above  this  temperatare,  and  melting  finally  at  197°.  The  substance 
dissolves  sparingly  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  light  petroleum  ;  it  is 
in.-oluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  this  effect 
being  also  produced  by  a  hot  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  The 
alcoholic  solution  does  not  give  any  coloration  with  ferric  chloride; 
aniline  converts  the  substance  into  a  compound  Avhich  ci-ystallises  in 
colourless  needles,  and  melts  at  117°  (see  below). 

Ethi/Uc  6:1:2:3:  h-hydroxuplienylketodihydropyridinedicarhoxylate, 

CH<^,J^QQg^]'5i^^^>?^Ph,  is  isomeric  with  the  foregoing  com- 
pound,   and    is   obtained  by  heating  it  at  the  melting  point  or  by 
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treating  it  witli  boiling  alcohol  ;  the  change  is  also  effected  by 
allowing  the  substance  to  remain  in  contact  with  cold  alcohol. 
It  crystallises  in  slender,  white  needles,  and  melts  at  197°  ;  it 
is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  isomeride,  and  forms  a  sodinim 
salt  on  treatment  with  sodium  carbonate.  The  silver  salt  sepa- 
rates on  adding  silver  nitrate  to  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt ; 
it  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  potassium  salt  in  the  same  manner. 
The  ethylic  salt  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  ethylic  iodide  on  the 
silver  salt ;  it  crystallises  in  silky  needles  and  melts  at  115°.  Ferric 
chloride  produces  a  deep  reddish-violet  coloration  in  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  substance,  this  I'eaction  distinguishing  it  from 
the  isomeride  ;  the  action  of  aniline  also  is  different,  in  the  cold, 
there  is  no  action,   but  boiling  aniline  converts  it  into  the  dianilide, 

nTT/C(CO-NHPh):C(OH).  ,.-p,      ,,.  ,  ,,.       „        ^-,^1 

CH>^p  >p,^^^TTrpi  N _nr)  >-^  Jrh  ;  this  crystallises  from  dilute  alco- 
hol and  melts  at  265°. 

Reference  has  alread}^  been  made  to  the  formation  of  a  com- 
pound melting  at  117'  on  treating  ethylic  phenyldiketotetrahydro- 
pyridinedicarboxylate  (m.  p.  147°)  with  aniline.  This  substance  is 
the  monanilide  of  ethylic  anilidoethylenedicarboxylate  obtained  by 
Ruhemann  and  Morrell  on  treating  ethylic  amidoethylenedicarboxylate 
with  aniline  (this  vol.,  i,  20)  ;  in  preparing  it  from  ethylic  dicarbox}'- 
glutaconate  by  the  action  of  aniline,  a  cei'tain  amount  of  malondi- 
anilide  is  formed,  which  is  also  produced  on  heating  the  coumalin 
derivative  with  aniline.  Hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  soda  converts  it 
into  the  monanilide  of  anilidoethylenedicarboxylic  acid, 

NHPh-CH:C(CO-K^HPh)-COOH, 

which  crystallises  in  colourless  leaflets,  and  melts  and  evolves  gas  at 
182-5°. 

The  monanilide  of  ethylic  dicarboxyglataconate, 

C00Et-C(C0-NHPh):CH-CH(C00Et)2, 

is  obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  aniline  in  ether  to  ethylic  ethoxy- 
conmalindicarboxylate  dissolved  in  the  minimum  quantity  of  benzene  , 
it  is  a  yellow  oil.  which  does  not  solidify  when  cooled.  This  substance 
is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  ethylic  dicarboxyglutaconate  ; 
when  heated  on  the  water  bath,  it  is  converted  into  ethylic  bydroxy- 
phenylketodihydropyridinedicarboxylate  (m.  p.  197°). 

Ethylic  diketotetrahydropyridinedicarboxylate,  melting  at  178 — 179^ 
(Guthzelt,  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  72),  is  converted  by  aniline  into  the 
monanilide  of  ethj'lic  anilidoethylenedicai^boxylate  (m.  p.  117°), 
malondianilide  and  the  monamide  of  ethylic  malonate  being  formed 
at  the  same  time;  the  same  compounds  are  produced  when  aniline 
acts  on  ethylic  ethyldiketctetrahydropyridinedicai-boxylate,  which 
melts  at  123°  (Hanssmann,  preceding  abstract). 

An  aqueous  solution  of  aniline  has  the  same  effect  on  ethylic 
ethoxycoumalindicarboxylate  as  the  anhydrous  base,  converting  it 
into  ethylic  phenyldiketotetrahydropyridinedicarboxylate  (m.  p.  147°), 
and  this  compound  is  also  formed  when  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of 
aniline  acetate  is  employed.  M.  0.  F. 
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Substituted  Amido- derivatives  of  AldehydecoUidine.  Bj 
Peter  Kxudsex  (i>er.,  1895,  28,  175'J — 1761). — The  alclehjdecollidiue 
obtained  by  the  interaction  of  aldehydeammonia  and  paraldehyde 
contains,  in  addition  to  raethylethylpyridine,  small  quantities  of  tri- 
methylpyridine,  as  already  shown  by  Auerbach  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  175), 
who  separated  the  two  bases  by  means  of  the  different  solubilities  of 
their  merciirochlorides  in  water.  A  more  convenient  method  is  to 
convert  them  into  the  picrates  and  to  separate  these  by  fractional 
crystallisation  from  Avater.  in  which  trimethylpyridine  picrate  is 
readily  soluble. 

The  author  has  already  .shown  that  bromine  acts  on  aldehyde- 
collidine  with  formation  of  the  substitution  product,  bromethyl-a- 
picoline,  CsNHsMe-CHMeBr.  The  bromine  atom  may  be  readily 
displaced  by  hydroxyl  (Abstr,,  1893,  i,  43),  and  a  similar  reaction 
occurs  with  primary  amido-bases,  substituted  araido-derivatives  of 
aldehydecollidine  being  formed.  Methylamine  converts  it  into  niethyl- 
amidocollidine,  CeXHe'CHMe'XHMe,  which  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
having  a  penetrating,  pyridine-like  odour;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
boils  at  223 — 225^.  Its  physiological  properties  strongly  resemble 
those  of  nicotine.  The  hydrochloride,  C9X2Hi4,2HCl,  ci-ystallises  in 
slender  needles  and  melts  at  177°,  and  the  platinochloride, 

CgXjHujHoPtCle, 

in  flat  prisms  melting  at  243°,  whilst  the  nitroso-compound  is  an 
inodorous  oil.  Anilidocollidine,  CgNHe'CHMe-NHPh,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  aniline  on  bromethyl-a-picoHne,  and  crystallises  in 
reddish-coloured  prisms  melting  at  145 — 146°  (uncorr.)  ;  the  hydro- 
chloride crystallises  in  slender  needles  melting  at  201 — 202°,  the 
platinochloride,  CnXsHis.HoPtCle,  in  prisms  which,  carbonise  above 
300°,  and  the  acetyl  compound  in  snow-white  rods  melting  at  100°. 

Attempts  were  also  made  to  displace  the  bromine  atom  in  brom- 
ethyl-a-picoline  by  cyanogen,  but  without  success.  Tn  presence  of 
water,  picolylmethylalkine  is  formed,  and  in  its  absence  tarry, 
brominated  condensation  products  are  formed,  from  which  no  nitrile 
jonld  be  isolated.  H.  Gr.  C. 

Conversion  of  Aliphatic  Oximes  into  Pyridine  Derivatives. 

By  Max  Scholtz  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1726 — 1733). — Cinimmylideneacetone 
Jiydroxime,  CHPhiCH-CHlCH-CMeiNOH,  crystallises  in  small,  pale 
yellow  needles,  melting  at  153^.  The  acetyl  derivative  forms  lustrous 
plates  and  melts  at  83".  The  oxime  is  not  converted  into  a  pyridine 
derivative  by  the  action  of  dehydrating  agents,  but,  when  distilled  at 
high  temperatures,  2  :  6-methylphe)iyl pyridine  is  obtained;  this  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  which  quickly  turns  yellow,  volatilises  with  steam, 
and  boils  at  280 — 281°  (corr.).  The  yield  is  25  per  cent,  of  the  oxime 
employed.  The  platinochloride,  (Ci3HuN)2,H2PtCl6  -f  HjO,  crystal- 
lises in  red  needles,  and,  when  dry,  melts  and  decomposes  at  200°. 
The  aurochloride  is  deposited  in  large,  golden-yellow  needles,  melting 
at  150 — 151°.  The  viercurochloride  crystallises  in  silky,  lustrous,  the 
picrate  in  yellow,  needles,  and  melts  at  135°.     With  chromic  acid,  the 
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base  yields  a  dicai'boxylic  acid,  wliicli  melts  at  the  same  temperature 
as  dipicolinic  acid. 

When  oxidised  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate, 6  :  l-plienylpyridinecarhoxylic  acid  is  formed  ;  it  crystallises  in 
large,  silky,  lustrous  needles,  melts  at  109',  and  under  boiling  water, 
and  gives  a  red  coloration  with  ferrous  sulphate ;  when  heated  to 
190 — 200°,  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved,  and  6-phenylpyridine  is 
formed ;  this  was  identified  by  means  of  the  picrate  and  platino- 
ohloride,  and  its  production  proves  the  constitution  of  the  acid  and  of 
the  methvlphenylpyridine.  The  silver  salt  of  the  acid  crystallises  in 
small  stellate  needles  ;  the  hydrochloride  is  also  crystalline. 

2  :  6-Methylphenylpiperidine,  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  the 
pyridine  with  sodium  and  alcohol,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  boils 
at  257 — 259°  (corr.).  The  hydrochloride  crystallises  in  colourless 
needles,  the  aurochloride  in  sparingly  soluble,  golden  plates,  melting 
at  97°.     The  platinochloride,  picrate   and  benzoyl  derivative  are  oily. 

Cinnamylideneacetophenone,  CHPh!CH-CH!CH-COPh,  prepared 
from  cinnamaldehyde  and  acetophenone,  crystallises  in  long,  golden 
needles,  melting  at  102 — 103°,  and  gives  a  cherry-red  coloration  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  oxime  crystallises  in  almost  colour- 
less needles,  and  melts  at  131°.  When  strongly  heated,  the  oxime 
yields  2  :  ^-diphenylpyridine,  which  crystallises  in  colourless  needles, 
melts  at  81°,  boils  at  396 — 398°  (corr.),  yields  benzoic  acid  when 
oxidised  with  chromic  acid,  and  is  completely  decomposed  by  potas- 
sium permanganate.  The  yield  is  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  oxime 
employed.  This  base  appears  to  be  identical  -with  the  2  :  6-diphenyl- 
pyridine  prepared  by  Doebner  and  Kuntze  by  the  oxidation  of 
a-phenyl-a-naphthacinchonic  acid,  but  the  platinochloride  and  meth- 
iodide  difPer  from  those  which  Paal  and  Strassner  obtained  from  the 
diphenylpyridine  formed  from  diphenacylacetic  acid  and  ammonia  ; 
the  latter  compound  is  therefore  probably  not  the  2  :  6-derivative  as 
they  state.  The  platinocMoride  crystallises  with  2H2O  in  long,  orange 
needles,  melting  at  195°.  The  aurochloride  is  deposited  in  large, 
yellow  needles  and  melts  at  204°.  The  picrate  crystallises  in  dark 
yellow  needles,  the  methiodide  in  almost  colourless  prisms,  melting  at 
169°  and  194°  respectively. 

2 : 6-Diphenylpiperidine,  formed  by  the  reduction  of  the  pyridine, 
boils  at  367 — 368°  (corr.),  and  becomes  viscid  when  cooled.  The 
Jtydrochloride  is  crystalline  and  melts  at  298°.  The  platinochloride 
and  aurochloride  could  not  be  prepared  ;  the  picrate  melts  at  198°. 
Cinnamylideneacetone  oxime  and  cinnamyleneacetonphenone  oxime, 
in  addition  to  pyridine  derivatives,  might  also  yield  compounds  con- 
taining only  5  atoms  in  the  ring ;  the  former  appears  to  do  this,  as  the 
lower  fraction  obtained  during  the  distillation  gave  the  pyrroline 
reaction,  but  the  substance  was  only  formed  in  verv  small  quantity. 

J.  B.  T. 

Derivatives  of  Picoline-a-lactic  acid.  By  Peter  Kxudsex 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  1762 — 1773). — A  3-pyridine-a-lactic  acid, 

C5lS"H4-CMe(OH0-COOH, 

has  been  obtained  by  Hardy  and  Calmels   (Abstr.,   1886,  724,   815; 
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900,  lOtS;  1837,  1057)  by  the  hydrolysis  of  pilocarpiae,  but 
hitherto  it  has  not  been  obtained  synthetically.  The  homolcgcus 
picoline-a-lactic  acid  has  been  obtained  by  the  aathor  from  the 
6-plcolyl-3-methylalk;ine  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  bromethyl- 
methvlpyridine  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  43).  The  former  substance  melts  at 
3(3 — 37°.  boils  at  252 — -253°  (uncorr.),  and  is  converted  by  treatment 
with  chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution  into  the  correspondiug' 
pkohjl  methyl  ketone,  CsNH.Me-COMe  ;  this  boils  at  232— 233^ 
and  "forms  a,  platinochloride,  (C,NH90)2HoPtCl^,  v.'hich  crystallises  in 
small  plates,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  195^^.  It  readil}'-  combines 
with  hydrogen  cyanide  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  yielding  the 
ct/aufn/drin,  C5NH3]\Ie'CMe(OH)-CN',  which  crystallises  from  benzene 
in  slender  needles,  melts  at  103 — ^10-4^,  and  is  insoluble  in  water;  this 
is  quantitatively  converted,  on  hydrolysis,  into  picoUne-x-lactic  acid, 
C5NH:,Me*C(0H)'C00H,  whicli  can  be  purified  by  conversion  into  the 
barium  salt.  The  acid  crystallises  from  chloroform,  on  the  addition  of 
benzene,  in  lustrous  plates  melting  at  168—159°  (uncorr.).  It  is  very 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  when  not  quite  pure  can  only 
be  obtained  as  an  amorphous,  gummy  mass.  The  metallic  salts  are 
all  amorphous;  the  hydrochloride,  CgNHnOs.HCl,  crystallises  in  large 
prisms  or  plates  melting  at  190 — 191°  ;  the  hydrobromide, 

C^^HnOs'HBr, 

in  large  prisms  melting  at  219 — 220° ;  the  platinochloride  in  small 
prisms  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  ;  and  the  aurochloride, 
CgNHiiOs-HAuCh,  in  felted  needles  melting  at  114°.  When  treated 
with  phosphorus  tribromide  in  carbon  bisulphide  solution,  it  is  con- 
verted into  picoline-x-hromopropio7iic  acid,  CaNHsMe-CMeBr-COOH, 
which  is  a  very  unstable  syrup,  but  yields  an  aurobromide, 

C,K"H,o03i-,AuBr3, 

crystallising  in  well  developed,  dark  violet  plates,  and  melting  afc 
156 — 157".  The  salts  of  tlie  acid  very  readily  pass  into  the  corre- 
sponding picolineacrylic  acid,  C5NH3Me'C(!CH2)*COOH,  with  separa- 
tion of  a  metallic  bromide ;  for  its  preparation,  the  barium  salt  is  best 
employed,  the  resulting  barium  salt  being  decomposed  with  the  requi- 
site quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  thus  obtained  as  a  brownish 
syrup  with  a  strongly  acid  reaction,  whose  aarochloride, 

CsNHsOo^HAuClj, 

crystallises  in  small  rods  melting  at  167 — 168°. 

Hardv  and  Calmels  succeeded  in  synthesising  pilocarpine  by  heat- 
ing pyridine-a-lactic  acid  with  trimethylamine  in  a  sealed  tube ;  but 
in  view  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  picolyl-lactic  acid  loses 
hydrogen  bromide,  a  synthesis  of  a  homologue  of  pilocarpine  is  un- 
likely to  be  effected  in  this  manner,  and,  in  fact,  the  products  of  the 
action  are  trimethylamine  hydrobromide  and  picolineacrylic  acid.  At 
the  ordinary  temperature,  the  action  proceeds  differently,  two  basics 
compounds  being  obtained,  one  of  which  can  be  distilled  over  in  a 
current  of  steam,  and  is  a  strongly  odorous  basic  oil,  soluble  in 
water,  and  yields  with  gold  chloride  the  salt  CuN2Hi8,2AuCl3  melt- 
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ino-  at  136 — 138°  ;  it  may  also  be  isolated  from  the  mixture  of  bases  by 
treating  them  -svitli  baryta  water  and  extractinof  ■with  ether,  the  non- 
volatile portion  remaining  as  a  barium  salt.  The  ethereal  solution  on 
evaporation  yields  the  base  in  a  pure  condition,  and  if  it  is  then  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid  and  gold  chloride  added,  the  normal  aiiro- 
chloride,  CiiN"2Hig,2HAuC1i,  separates  in  plates  melting  at  159 — 160". 
The  non-volatile  substance  readily  loses  carbonic  anhydride  forming 
the  volatile  base,  and  yields  an  aurochloride,  Ci2lSr2Hj802(AuCl3), 
which  melts  at  141 — 143°  and  decomposes  at  195 — 200°  with  evolu- 
tion of  carbonic  anhydride.  The  constitution  of  these  two  com- 
pounds is  probably  represented  by  the  following  formulse  : — 
(fl)  (21         pxi  (C)  (2)       p-pr 

Me-C5XH3-CH<  1^-      and    Me-C5XH3-C<  i     '    . 
N^Ieo  I      N'Mea 

COOH 

Dimethylamine  acts  on  picoline-a-bromopropionic  acid  in  a  similar 
manner,  forming  a  volatile  base,  CioN^oHis,  which  is  probably  dimethyl' 
arniJocoUidine,  CoMeNHa'CMe-NMe.. 

The  difference  between  the  behaviour  of  the  author's  picoline-a- 
bromopropionic  acid  and  Hardy  and  Calmels'  pyridine-a-bromopropio- 
nic  acid  makes  it  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  two  acids  are  strictly 
homologous,  and  the  author  suggests  that  possibly  Hardy  and  Calmels' 
acid  is  in  reality  pyridine-/3-bromopropionic  acid.  H.  G.   C. 

1  :  S-Dibromoquinoline.  Bv  Adolph  Glaus  and  Arnaldo  Caro- 
SELLi  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  1895,  [2],  51,  477— 490 ;  compare  Abstr.,  1890, 
172). — This  dibromoquinoline  melts  at  101°.  The  hydrochloride, 
C9H5NBro,HCl,  crystallises  in  thick,  colourless  laminte,  and  melts  at 
202°  ;  Avater  and  alcohol  dissociate  it.     The  platinochloride , 

(CgH5NBr2)2,H2PtCl6, 

forms  yellow  needles  and  decomposes  at  289°. 

4:1;  3-Nitrodibromoquinoline  melts  at  159°  (not  162°,  lac.  cit.), 
and  the  corresponding  a7rt{(?o-derivative  at  178 — 180°.  The  latter 
yields  a  methiodide  which  crystallises  in  yellow  needles  and  melts  at 
238° ;  this  fact  is  of  interest  as  indicating  that  the  entrance  of  an 
amido-gToup  into  the  4-position  confers  upon  1  :  3-dibromoquinoline 
the  capacity  to  combine  with  methylic  iodide,  whilst  the  entrance  of 
this  group  into  the  ortho-position  hinders  such  combination ;  no 
methiodide  has  been  obtained  from  1:2:  4-amidodibromoquinoline. 
The  hydrochloride  and  jylatiiiochloride  of  4  :  1  :  3-amidodibromoquino- 
line  are  described;  the  zincochloride  decomposes  and  melts  at 
325—330°. 

1:3:  -^-T rihromoquinoline  is  prepared  from  4:1:  3-amidodibromo- 
quinoline  through  the  diazo-reaction ;  it  crystallises  in  colourless, 
lustrous  needles  and  melts  at  159°.  Its  hydrochloride  and  platino- 
chloride  are  described. 

1:3:  Z' -Trihrornoqinnoline  has  been  misnamed  1:4:4'-  and  1:3:4'- 
tribromoquinoline  (Abstr.,  1890,  1321 ;  1891,  82)  ;  the  latter  of  these 
two  orientations  now  stands  corrected  by  the  recent  observation  ^f 
Glaus  and  Howitz  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  617),  that  3'-,  not  4'-,  derivatives 
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are  the  products  of  the  Clans-Collischonn  method  for  preparing^ 
haloid  quinolines  (A.bstr.,  1887,  60).  It  melts  at  169-5°.  This  tri- 
bromoquinoline  is  formed  when  a  boiling  solution  of  1  :  8-dibromo- 
quiuoliue  is  brominated  with  the  theoretical  proportion  of  bromine,  and 
this  is  the  sole  instance  in  which  bromine  can  easily  be  introduced 
into  the  3'-position  of  a  quinoline  alread}'  substituted  in  the  benzene- 
ring,  without  recourse  to  the  Claus-Collischonn  method.  The  best 
yield  of  this  tribromoquinoline  is  obtained  by  brominating  1-quino- 
linesulphonic  acid. 

The  products  of  the  nitration  of  1:3:  3'-tribromoquinoline  have 
already  been  described  (Abstr.,  1890,  1321)  ;  it  is  now  noted  that  the 
supposed  nitro- derivative  melting  at  195°  (loc.  cit.)  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual compound,  but  a  mixture  of  4  :  1  :  3  :  3'-nitrotribromoquinoline 
(m.  p.  215°)  with  unchanged  tribromoquinoline.  When  4:1:3:3'- 
nitrotribromoquinoline  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquid 
thus  obtained  is  diluted  and  made  alkaline  with  ammonia,  a  com- 
pound which  appears  to  be  he.rahromodiqninolyl,  CihHsBrgK,,  is  pre- 
cipitated ;  this  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  and  melts  at  239° ; 
hot  glacial  acetic  acid  and  hot  chloroform  dissolve  it,  but  it  is  in- 
soluble in  alkalis  and  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

1:3:4:  '6'-Tetrahromoquiuoline,  pi*eviously  misnamed  1:3:4:4'- 
(Abstr.,  1894,  i,  473),  can  be  sublimed  in  the  form  of  small,  colourless 
needles ;  it  melts  at  205°,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  in  hot  alcohol.  A.   G.  B. 

1  ;  4-Dibronioquinoline.  By  Adolph  Claus  and  F.  Wolf  (/. 
pr.  Chem.,  1895,  [2],  51,  490— 397).— The  nitro-1  :  4-dibromoquinoline 
previously  described  (Abstr.,  1890,  172),  is  now  shown  to  be  the 
3-nitro-derivative.  The  corresponding  amido-derivative  melts  at 
162°,  not  165'°  (loo.  cit.)  ;  no  methiodide  could  be  obtained  from  it  ; 
its  platiuochloride  is  described. 

1:4:  S' -T ribromoqiiinoline  has  been  misnamed  1:4:  4'-tribromo- 
quinoline  (Abstr.,  1891,  83)  ;  like  the  1:3:  3'-derivative,  it  yields  a 
diquinolyl-condensation  product  of  high  melting  point  (236°)  as  well 
as  3  :  1  :  4  :  3'-nitrotribromoquinoline,  when  it  is  niti^ated  (compare 
preceding  abstract).  A.  G.  B. 

1 :  S-Dimethylquinophthalone  and  1 :  3-Dimethylquinaldinic 
acid.     By  Georg  Paxajotow   (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1511— 1513).— 1  :  3- 

O'CO 
Dimethylgmnophthalone,C,'NIlMe,'C'E^^\,  ^   [CH  =  2' ;   CO  :  C  = 

1  :  2],  is  prepared  by  heating  dimethylquinaldine  with  phthah'c  an- 
hydride and  zinc  chloride  at  140 — 150°  ;  after  purification,  it  crystal- 
lises from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  yellow  needles,  melts  at  282°,  and  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  yield  is  equal  to  the  quinaldine 
employed.  The  sulphonic  acid,  CioHuOsN-SOstf,  is  brownish-yellow 
and  amorphous  ;  it  dissolves  in  water,  and  dyes  silk  and  wool,  directly, 
of  a  golden  yellow  colour.  The  nit ro- derivative,  C2oHu02N-N02,  is 
colourless,  flocculent,  and  amorphous.  Dimethylquinaldiuic  acid, 
CjNHiMeo-COOH  [Me  :  Me  :  COOH  =  1:3:2'],  obtained  when  the 
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phthalone  is  oxidised  by  cliromic  acid,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
yellow  needles,  and  g'ives  an  amorphous  platinochloride.  The  yield  is 
small.  '  J.  B.   T. 

Anthrapyridine.  By  A.  Philips  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1658—1660).— 
The  anthrapyridines  corresponding  with  the  a-  and  /3-anthrapyridine- 
quinones  described  by  the  author  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  554),  may  be  ob- 
tained from  these  by  warming  them  with  zinc  dust  and  dilute 
aqueous  ammonia.  li-Aidhrajoyricline,  CisHgJ^,  is  usually  obtained  in 
amorphous  flocks,  but  on  sublimation  forms  yellow,  nacreous  plates, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  substance  being,  however,  carbonised.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  readily  in  the  other  common  solvents, 
the  solutions  having  a  blue  or  bluish-green  fluorescence,  whilst  the 
salts  are  yellow,  and  give  greenish-yellow  solutions  with  a  green 
fluorescence.  The  hydrochloride  crystallises  is  small,  yellow  needles, 
and  the  platinochloride  in  microscopic  prisms.  cc-A)ithrapyridine  is 
also  usually  obtained  in  amorphous  flakes,  but  sublimes  in  reddish- 
yellow  needles,  a  large  amount  of  cai-bonisation  also  taking  place  ;  it 
melts  at  275^,  and  is  less  soluble  than  the  /3-compound.  Tlie  solutions 
of  the  salts  only  show  a  slight  fluorescence.  H.   G.  C. 

Synthesis  of  Dihydroglyoxalines.  By  George  C.  Clayton  (Ber., 
1895,  28,  1665 — 1669). — The  readiness  with  which  allylbenzamide 
undergoes  condensation  with  formation  of  an  oxazoline  (Kay,  Abstr., 
1894,  i,  77)  has  led  the  author  to  examine  the  behaviour  of  the 
acidyl  allylamines  towards  aromatic  amido-compounds ;  the  results 
show  that  dihydi'Oglj^oxalines  may  be  readily  obtained  in  this  manner. 

Allylacetamide,  CHoiCH-CHo'NHAc,  obtained  by  heating  allyl- 
thiocarbimide  with  acetic  acid  for  36  hours,  under  slightly  increased 
pressure,  after  rectification  boils  at  215°,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  = 
0"9608  at  15°  ;  it  combines  with  hydrogen  chloride  to  form  a  hygro- 
scopic hydrochloride. 

Allylformamide,  CHsiCH-CHa'jSTH'COH,  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  from  allylthiocarbimide  and  formic  acid,  and  boils  at  109° 
under  15  mm.  pressure ;  its  sp.  gr.  =  1'0078  at  0°. 

2:5:  4!-Dimethylphenyldihydroglyoxaline,    CHMe<C  ''       ,    is 

obtained  by  heating  allylacetamide  and  aniline  hydrochloride  at  180° 
for  10  hours  ;  the  product  is  treated  with  dilute  hydi-ochloric  acid, 
which  leaves  acetamide  undissolved,  the  solution  being  shaken  with 
ether  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  this  substance,  made  alkaline,  and 
again  extracted  with  ether.  The  dihydroglyoxaline  is  a  colourless 
oil,  which  has  an  ethei-eal,  and  at  the  same  time  a  quinoline-like  odour, 
and  yields  a  hygroscopic  hydrochloride. 

2:5:  As-Dimethijlparatolyldihydroglyoxaline,  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  from  allylacetamide  and  paratoluidine  hydrochloride,  is  an 
oily  base,  which  boils  at  145°  under  15  mm.  pressure. 

2:5:  4i-Methyldiphenyldihydroglyoxaline,  prepared  from  aniline 
hydrochloride  and  allyl  benzamide,  is  crystalline,  melts  at  65°,  and 
boils  at  192°  under  12  mm.  pressure.     These  three  bases  may  also  be 
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obtained  by  heating  allylamine  hydrocbloride  witli  acetauilide,  aceto- 
paratoluidide,  and  benzamide  respectively. 

Tlie    mechanism   of    the  action  in   the  formation  of  the  dihydro- 
glyoxalines  is  explained  by  the  author  in  the  following  manner. 

HCl,NH,Ph  +  COMe  ^  NHPh-CMe 

NH-CHo-CHlCHs         CHoICH-CHo-N 
NHPh-CMe 
+  HCl  +  H.O  =  cHa.CHCl.CH.ii        +  ^'^^  = 

Cmie^l^'f'^  +  HCl  +  H.O. 

The  formation  of  acetanilide  and  allylamine  is  explained  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  the  first  intermediate  compound  by  the  water  liberated 
in  the  reaction. 

NHPh-CMe  +  HCl  _  XHPh-OOMe 

CH2:CH-CH/N        +  H2O  ~  +  CH,:CH-CHo-NHo,HCl. 

The  reaction  is  therefore  incomplete  and  reversible,  as  shown  by 
the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  the  same  bases  may  be  obtained  by 
heating  allylamine  with  the  acidylamides.  H.  G.  C. 

Action  of  Chloroform  and  Alcoholic  Potash  on  Diamines : 
New  Synthesis  of  Benzoylglyoxaline.  By  G.  Geassi-Ckistaldi 
and  G.  Lambardi  (Gazzetta,  1895,  25,  i,  224—230). — A  mixture  of 
chloroform  and  alcoholic  potash  readily  acts  on  orthopbenvlene- 
dianiine  hydrochloride  with  development  of  heat;  the  characteristic 
odour  of  an  isonitrile  is  at  first  appai'ent,  but  disappears  on  keeping 
the  mixture  at  50°  for  an  hour.  The  alcohol  and  chloroform  are  now 
distilled  ott'  under  reduced  pressure,  and  the  product  distilled  in  a 
current  of  steam ;  by  extracting  the  residue  v^ith  ether,  benzoylgly- 
oxaline, melting  at  170^^,  is  obtained.  Hofmann's  reaction  thus  seems 
to  proceed  with  orthophenylenediamine  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  an 
intermediate  isonitrile  of  the  constitution  NH-zCsH^'NlC,  which  then 

changes  into  the  glyoxaline,  C6H4<^iy^rr^CH. 

Xo  pure  substance  could  be  isolated  on  similarly  treating  meta- 
phenylenediamine,  but  on  treating  its  para-isomeride  with  chloroform 
and  alcoholic  potash,  a  veiy  small  quantity  of  a  crystalline  substance 
was  obtained ;  this  melted  at  about  160°,  and  approximated  in  com- 
position to  that  of  a  diisonitrile,  C6H4(N!C)2.  W.  J.  P, 

Phthalazine.  By  Siegmund  Gabriel  and  Feaxz  Mijller  (Ber., 
1895,  28,  IbSO— 1835;  compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  732).— Phthalazine 
is  better  prepared  from  1  :  2-tetrahroino-xijlene,  C6H4(CHBr2)2,  which  is 
obtained  by  allowing  the  theoretical  quantity  of  bromine  to  drop 
slowly  into  1  :  2-xylene  heated  to  140°;  it  melts  at  115 — 117°.  It 
unites  with  methylic  iodide,  forming  an  additive  product,  which  crys- 
tallises in  pointed,  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  235 — 240°,  and  when 
digested  with  potash  yields  dihydromethylphthalazine, 
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C6H,<^g>X,Me, 

and  3-methylphtlialazone  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  346)  ;  if  silver  oxide  is 
employed  instead  of  potash,  the  phthalazone  is  alone  obtained. 
Dihydromethylphthalazine  is  an  oil  with  an  odour  suggestive  of  that  of 
isoquinoline  ;  it  readily  oxidises  to  the  phthalazone ;  the  white  liydrn- 
chloride  and  yellow  incrate  form  needles  melting  respectively  at 
140 — 141^  and  93 — 95°.  It  yields  a  methiodide,  which  melts  at 
153 — 154°,  and,  when  treated  with  alkalis,  forms  a  base,  the  hydro- 
chloride of  which  melts  at  159 — 161°. 

Phthalazine  ethiodide  can  be  prepared  like  the  corresponding  methyl 
compound;  it  forms  yellow  needles,  melts  at  204 — 210°,  and  yiekls  a 
base,  that  readil}'-  oxidises  to  ethylphthalazone.  The  last  substance 
can  also  be  prepared  from  potassio-phthalazone  and  ethylic  iodide  ;  it 
melts  at  55 — 58°,  or  59 — 60°,  according  to  the  method  of  preparation. 
AVith  benzylio  chloride,  phthalazine  yields,  moreover,  a  compound 
which  melts  at  97 — 99°,  and  with  ethylic  chloracetate  a  compound 
which  raelts  at  155 — 159°,  and  forms  a  yellow  picrate^  melting  at 
129—131°.  C.  F.  B. 

Pyrazines  and  Piperazines.  By  Carl  Stoehr  (/.  ^n-.  Chem., 
1895,  [2],  51,  449—476;  compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  486).— Dimethyl, 
pyrazine  is  obtained  in  good  yield  by  heating  ammonium  salts  (a  mix- 
ture of  chloride  and  phosphate)  wnth  glycerol,  which  yields  acralde- 
hyde,  2NH3  +  2C2H3-COH  =  CeHsNo  +  2H.,0  +  H..  By  intro- 
ducing acetic  aldehyde,  dimethylethylpyrazine  is  formed  (compare 
Storch,  Abstr.,  1886,  1044).  To  prepare  pyrazine,  the  dimethyl 
derivative  may  be  oxidised  to  pyrazinedicarboxylic  acid,  which  yields 
the  base  when  heated  in  glacial  acetic  acid  at  200°. 

Pyrazine  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  melts  at  47°,  and  boils  at 
118°  (768-4  mm.)  (compare  Wolff,  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  373).  Its  vapour 
burns  with  a  reddish  flame,  and  an  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  It 
usually  behaves  as  a  monacid  base,  but  is  occasionally  diacid.  The 
following  salts  and  derivatives  have  not  yet  been  described.  The 
nitrate,  C,H4N2,HN03 ;  the  sulphate,  C4H,No,H2S04  (m.  p.  136—137°)  ; 
the  zinc  chloride  compound,  C4H4N2,ZnCl2 ;  the  viercuH-chloride, 
C4H4N2,HgCl2  (crystallographical  measuremeuts  given),  decomposes 
and  melts  at  273° ;  the  copper  sulphate  compound,  04114^2, CaS04 
+  5H2O  ;  the  platinic  chloride  compounds,  C4H4N.,,H2PtCl6  and 
(C4H4l^2)2HCl,PtCl4;  the  methiodide,  C4H4N'2,MeI ;  the  periodide, 
which  is  a  crystalline  brownish-red  precipitate,  obtained  by  adding  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  to  one  of  pyrazine ;  and  the 
methochloride,  C4H4N2,]MeCl,  together  with  its  platinum  salts, 
(C4H4N'2,MeCl)>,PtCl4,  and  C4HiI»r2,MeCl,PtCl4,  its  mercuri-chloride 
C4H4N2,MeCl,6HgCl2  (m.  p.  217— 2l8°),  and  its  gold  salt. 

Melhylpyrazine  has  been  already  described  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  384)  ; 
it  behaves  as  a  monacid  base,  and  the  salts  which  it  forms  with 
mineral  acids  are  more  soluble  than  those  of  pyrazine.  The  picrate, 
C5H6N2,C6H30-N3,  crystallises  in  short  prisms,  melts  at  133°,  and  dis- 
solves very  sparing'ly  in  cold  water,  but  more  freely  in  alcohol.  The 
mercuric  chloride   compound,    C5H6]Sr2,2HgCl2,  melts   and  decomposes 
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at  194 — 195°,  and  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  silver 
compound  crystallises  in  slender,  colourless  needles.  The  auro- 
cliloride,  C5H6N,,HAuCl4,  melts  at  116—117°,  and  is  stable  only  in 
hydrochloric  acid  solution,  for  when  water  is  added,  the  salt, 
CsHsNojAuCls,  separates  ;  this  melts  at  145 — 146°.  The  methiodide, 
CiHeNj.Mel,  melts  at  129 — 130°;  the  methochloride  yvnn  crystiMised, 
and  its  plafinic  chloride  compound,  (C5H6N2,MeCl)2,PtCl4,  mercuric 
chloride  compound,  and  gold  salt  were  prepared. 

Pyrazinecarboxylic  acid  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  487)  crystallises  in  anhy- 
drous, colourless  prisms;  its  aqueous  solution  has  a  strong  acid 
reaction,  and  gives  a  reddish-yellow  coloration  with  ferrous  sulphate. 
It  melts  and  decomposes  at  229 — 230°.  The  barium  salt  crystallises 
with  3^HnO  ;  the  copper  salt  with  211.0. 

Metlnjlpiperazine,  CaHioNj,  is  prepared  by  reducing  methylpyrazine 
in  alcoholic  solution  by  means  of  sodium  :  the  liqiiid  is  diluted  with 
water,  distilled,  and  the  distillate  evaporated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
to  obtain  the  hydrochloride,  from  which  the  base  is  liberated  by  an 
alkali.  It  crystallises  in  lustrous,  white  laminte,  boils  at  155 — 155"5° 
(at  763  mm.),  and  dissolves  freely  in  water,  alcohol,  chloroform,  and 
benzene,  but  less  freely  in  ether.  Its  aqneons  solution  is  alkaline, 
and  it  behaves  as  a  diacid  base.  The  hydrochloride,  C6Hi2N2,2HCl, 
crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  lustrous,  colourless  needles,  melts  at 
248 — 249°,  and  dissolves  in  water,  yielding  an  acid  solution.  The 
yjlatinochloride,  C5Hi2lsr2,HoPtCl6,  merciirochloride,  and  picrate, 

CaH,2N2,2C6H3N30„ 

are  descinbed.  The  dinifrosavime,  C5H,nNo(NO)2,  prepared  by  treating 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  with  sodium  nitrite  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  crystallises  in  brilliant,  large,  dendritic  laminge, 
melts  at  71°,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  water  and  etlier,  but  more 
freely  in  alcohol. 

Dibenzoylmethylpiperazine,  C5B[ioI^2(COPh)2,  obtained  by  shaking 
the  hydrochloride  with  benzoic  chloride  and  caustic  soda  in  aqueous 
solution,  separates,  w^hen  water  is  added  to  its  solution  in  hot  alcohol, 
in  colourless,  lustrous,  well-formed  tables,  which  are  anhydi^ons, 
and  melt  at  147°.  If  the  proportion  of  water  added  to  the  alcoholic 
.solution  be  considerable,  the  crystals  contain  2H2O.  A.   G.  B. 

Constitution  of  «-Phenylpyrazolone.  By  R.  v.  Rothenbueg 
(J.  pr.  Chem.,  1895,  [2],  51,  622 — 525).- — The  appearance  of  a  paper 
by  Claisen  and  Haase  (this  vol.,  i,  193)  elicits  some  further  remai'ks 
from  V.  Rothenburg  concerning  the  constitution  of  his  l-phenyl-5- 
pyi-azolone  (compare  this  vol.,  i,  303).  Walker's  "  phenylmethyloxy- 
pyrazole  "  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  476)  was  described  in  French  and  English 
patent  specifications  in  1893  ;  since  it  is  derived  from  diacetylphenyl- 
hydrazine  by  loss  of  water,  its  constitution  is  that  of  a  2  :  3-phenyl- 
niethylpyrazolone.  A.   G.  B. 

Pyrazolone  Derivatives.  By  R.  Himmelbauer  (/.  pr.  Chem., 
1895,  [2],  51,  532). — In  reference  to  Knorr's  remarks  on  the  phenol 
form  of  1  :  3-phenylmethyl-5-i3yi'azolone  (this  vol.,  i,  39G),  the  author 
points  out  that  he  has  obtained  an  ethylic  carboxylate  of  this  pyrazo 
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lone  by  the  action  of  etliyli'c  chlorocarbonate  on  an  alkaline  aqueous 
solution  of  the  p^'^razolone.  This  melts  at  28°,  and  is  easily  hydro- 
lysed  by  aqueous  ammonia,  carbonic  anhydride  beino-  eliminated  and 
niethylphenylpyrazolone  produced ;  this  fact,  tog'ether  with  the 
absence  of  the  iron  reaction,  shows  that  the  carboxethyl  is  attached 
to  oxygen.  By  heating  monochloracetic  acid  with  methyl phenyl- 
pyrazolone.  in  alkaline  solution,  Knorr's  methylphenylpyrazolone- 
carboxylic  acid  (m.  p.  178°)  is  obtained.  A.   G.  B. 

Ssmthesis  of  Antipyrine.  By  R.  vox  Rothenbcrg  (/.  pr.  Chem., 
1895,  [2],  51,  572— 574).— A  reply  to  Stolz  (this  vol.,  i,  394). 

A.  G.  B. 

Isomerism  in  the  Pyrazole  Series.  By  R.  yon  Rothexburg 
(J.  pr.  Chem.,  1895,  [2],  51,  574 — 577). — A  reply  to  Knorr  (this 
vol.,  i,  395).  A.  G.  B. 

Chemical  Equivalence.  By  R.  vox  Rothexburg  {J.  pr.  Chem., 
1895,  [2],  51,  577 — 578). — In  his  recent  papers  (this  vol.,  i,  395— .398), 
Knorr  ob^•io^sly  holds  the  opinion  that  the  methyl  and  phenyl  groups 
are  chemically  equivalent,  and  sets  aside  the  accepted  view  that  they 
differ  in  their  influence  on  a  compound.  To  direct  attention  to  this 
is,  in  the  author's  opinion,  sufficient  to  indicate  the  value  of  Knorr's 
criticisms.  A.   G.  B. 

Synthesis  of  Quinazolines.  By  Stefax  v.  Niemextowski  (/.  pr. 
Chem.,  1895,  [2],  51,  564 — 572). — Excellent  yields  of  quinazoline 
derivatives  are  to  be  obtained  by  heating  anthranilic  acid  or  its 
homologues  with  amides  of  fatty  acids,  although  the  yield  decreases  as 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  amide  increases.  Thus,  4'-hydroxy- 
quinazoline  is  prepared  by  heating  anthranilic  acid  (13  grams)  with 
formamide  (7 — 8  grams)  in  a  flask  for  some  three  hours  at  120 — 130° 
and  crystallising  the  product  from  alcohol ;  the  author  finds  the 
melting  point  of  this  substance  to  be  212°.  In  a  similar  manner, 
4' :  2-hydroxymethylquinazolone  (m.  p.  238°)  has  been  synthesised 
from  metamidoparatoluic  acid  and  formamide;  2' :  4'-methylhydroxy- 
quinazoline  from  anthranilic  acid  and  acetamide ;  and  4'  :  2  :  2'- 
hydroxydimethylquinazoline  (m.  p.  255°)  from  metamidoparatoluic 
acid  and  acetamide  (see  Abstr.,  1889,  1065). 

N PTi^t 

4' :  2'-H(/droxyethijlqtiinazoUne,  C6H4<     """"  i        ,  from  anthranilic 

C(Uri).JM 

acid  and  propionamide,  crystallises  in  slender,  white  needles,  melts  at 
225°,  and  dissolves  in  water  and  most  organic  solvents,  as  well  as  in 
acids  and  alkalis.  A  little  propionanilide  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 
In  all  cases  where  a  temperature  above  140°  is  requisite  to  effect  these 
syntheses,  the  anthranilic  acid  or  its  homologues  is  partly  decom- 
posed, with  production  of  an  aromatic  base,  which  reacts  with  the 
fatty  amide,  yielding  the  corresponding  anilide,  toluidide,  &c. 

4' :  2  :  2'-Hydroxymethylethylqiii)iazoline,  from  metamidoparatoluic 
acid  and  propionamide,  ci-ystallises  in  yellow  needles  and  melts  at 
240°;  it  dissolves  freely  in  organic  solvents,  except  ether,  and  in 
acids  and  alkalis.     Propionmetatolnidide,  which  is  formed  at  the  same 
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time,  crystallises  in  white  needles,  melts  at  81°,  and  dissolves  in 
organic  solvents. 

4' :  "l-Hydroxylsopropylquinazoline,  fi^om  anthranilic  acid  and  iso- 
butyramide,  crystallises  in  white,  lustrous  needles,  melts  at  22-i°,  and 
dissolves  easily  in  benzene  and  alcohol,  but  sparingly  in  ether  and 
water.  Isobutyranilide  (m.  p.  104°)  is  produced  at  the  same  time. 
4' :  2  :  2'-Hydro,rymethi/lisoprop7jIqiunazoline  is  obtained  by  substituting 
metamidoparatoluic  acid  for  anthranilic  acid.  It  crystallises  in  white 
needles,  melts  at  228°,  and  dissolves  in  organic  solvents,  acids,  and 
alkalis.  Isohutyrometatoluidide  is  formed  at  the  same  time  ;  it  crystal- 
lises in  white  needles,  melts  at  85°,  and  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene. 

Bischler  and  Muntendam  (this  vol.,  i,  398)  have  named  the  com- 
pound obtained  by  the  author  from  orthamidoparatoluamide  and 
acetic  anhydride,  a-hydrosy-/3-methylparatoluometadiazine ;  this  is 
obviously  incorrect,  since  the  compound  in  question  is  the  4':2:2'- 
hydrosydimethylquina/oline  described  above.  A.   Gr.  B. 

Amidoquinoxalinecarboxylic  acid.  By  A.  Philips  {Ber.,  1895, 
28,  1655 — 1657). — The  author  has  previously  shown  that  quinolinic 
acid  may  be  converted  by  a  series  of  reactions  into  amidopyridine- 
carboxylic  acid  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  301)  ;  he  has  now  further  subjected 
the  analogous  quinoxalinedicarboxylic  acid  to  the  same  series  of  reac- 
tions, and  finds  that  these  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  yielding  as 
final  product  amidoquinoxalinecarboxylic   acid.      Quinoxaiinedicarb- 

CO 

oxylic  acid  is  readily  converted  into  the  anhydride  CsN2Hi<^p^^0 

by  boiling  with  acetic  anhydride,  and  crystallises  from  this  liquid  in 
long,  lustrous,  pale  brown  needles,  which  melt  and  decompose  at  251°. 
When  gaseous  ammonia  is  passed  into  the  anhydride  suspended  in 
benzene,  it  is  converted  into  the  ammonium  salt  of  the  corresponding' 
amide,  NH2*CO"C8N'2H4*COONH4,  which  crystallises  from  warm  water 
in  colourless  needles,  melting  and  decomposing  at  225°.  The  free  acid 
forms  colourless  needles,  melts  and  evolves  gas  at  183°,  again  becoming 
solid,  and  then  melts  a  second  time  at  255°  ;  on  treatment  with  warm 
water,  it  takes  up  a  molecule  of  water,  forming  the  acid  ammonium 
salt  of  quinoxalinedicarboxylic  acid.  To  convert  the  acid  into 
amidoquinoxalinecarboxylic  acid,  it  is  dissolved  in  dilute  soda,  treated 
with  sodium  hypobromite,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  i-emoved  by 
sulphurous  acid. 

Orthamidoquinoxalinecarhoxylic  acid,  CsHi*;^       i  ^^^-n-,  forms  pale 

yellow  needles,  melts  and  decomposes  at  210°,  and  is  readily  soluble 
in  acids  and  bases,  forming  salts  with  both.  When  heated  above  its 
melting  point,  it  gives  off  gas,  yielding  a  brown  basic  product,  which 
possibly  contains  amidoquinoxaline.  H.   G.  C. 

A   new   Indicator — Luteol.     By  Wilhelm   Autexeieth    (Arch. 

Pharm.,    1895,     233,    43 — 48). — When    ethoxydiphenylquinoxaline, 

N'C'Ph 
OEt'C6H3<^    *  I        ,  prepared  by  the  action  of  benzile  on  metaethoxy- 
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phenylenediamine,  is  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  (1  nioh), 
the  corresponding  monochlorinated  derivative  is  obtained.  After  re- 
ci-ystallisation  from  alcohol,  i\\\sethoxyclilorodipTtenylqninoxallne  forms 
yellowish,  glistening  needles,  which  melfc  at  146 — 147°.  The  correspond - 

N'CPh 
ing  hydroxychlorodiphenylquinoxaline,   0H*C6HoCl<^„,  I       ,   obtained 

when  the  ethosy-derivative  is  hydrolysed  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellowish,  woolly  needles, 
which  melt  at  246°  and  sublime  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is 
insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  but  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  a  deep  red  solution.  It  dissolves  also  in  cold  potassium, 
sodium,  and  ammonium  hydroxides  and  carbonates,  forming  intense, 
yellow  solutions,  and  thus  possesses  a  much  more  strongly  marked 
acid  character  than  the  hydroxydiphenylqiiinoxaline  itself,  which  is 
slightly  basic.  The  author  recommends  the  use  of  this  hydroxy- 
chlorodiphenylquinoxaline,  or  luteal,  as  an  indicator  in  acidimetry  and 
alkalimetry,  as  it  is  extremely  sensitive.  The  solution  is  made  by 
dissolving  1  gram,  of  luteol  in  300  c.c.  of  pure  alcohol,  and  3 — 8  drops  of 
this  solution  is  used  for  each  titration.  It  is  especially  recommended 
for  nitrogen  estimations  by  Kjeldahl's  method. 

Benzoyllntecl,  prepared  by  the  Schotten-Baumann  method,  crystal- 
lises in  glistening,  white  plates,  melts  at  192°,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Acetylluteol  obtained  by  heating  luteol  with  acetic  anhydride, 
crystallises  in  flat,  glistening  needles,  melts  at  185 — 186°,  and  is 
readily  hydrolysed  by  hot  sodium  hydroxide  solution.  J.  J.  S. 

Formazyl  Compounds.  By  C.  Jagekspacher.  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 
1283 — 1287). — The  nitrite  of  acetylamidrazouehydrazone, 

X2HPh:CMe-C(NoHPh)-NH2,H]S'02, 

(Abstr.,  1894,  i,  98),  when  heated  with  light  petroleum,  yields  three 
products.  (1)  Acetylamidrazouehydrazone,  formed  simply  by  loss  of 
nitrous  acid.  (2)  A  substance  which  is  isomeric  with  this  hydrazone, 
and  is  perhaps  a  stereoisomeride ;  it  crystallises  in  white,  silky 
needles  melting  at  136°,  and  reacts  with  acetic  acid  at  250°,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  normal  hydrazone,  phenylamidomethylosotriazole 
being  produced.     (3)  The   third  product   is  phenylazomethylosotri- 

N:CMe 
azole,  NPh<^^  '  .^  _   ,  formed  by  the  elimination  of  water,  ammonia, 

N.C-Na-Ph 
and  nitrogen.  When  phenylazomethylosotriazole  is  reduced,  it  is- 
converted  into  amidomethylphenylosotriazole,  identical  with  that 
obtained  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  on  acetylamidrazouehydrazone. 
This  substance  can  readily  be  diazotised,  and  yields  a  diazoamido- 
pipendine  compound,  which  crystallises  in  yellow  needles  melting  at 
77°.     When  the  diazo-solution  is  boiled,  hydroxymethylpliemjltriazule^ 

NPh<     "  I  ,  is  produced,  which  melts  at  140 — 142°,  and  is  soluble 

NiCMe 
in  alkalis.     Anilidometliyltriasole  carbamide, 

NHPh-CO-NH-CgHsN-s, 
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forms  slender,  white  needles  melting  at  240°.  The  corresponding 
thiocarbamide  crystallises  in  flat,  white,  vitreous  needles,  and  melts  at 

195°.       MetJiyljoheHyltriazolecarhoxijlic    acid,    K'Ph<"  "  i  ^  ,  pre- 

pared  by  Sandnieyer's  reaction,  crystallises  in  colourless  needles 
melting  at  189°.  A.   H. 

Constitution  of  Tetrazolium  Bases.  By  Haxs  v.  Pechmaxx 
and  Edgar  Wedekixd  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 1688 — 1695). — The  preparation 
of  tetrazolium  bases  by  the  oxidation  of  forinazyl  derivatives, 
NHPh-NICR'NlXPh,  has  been  previously  described  (Abstr.,  1894, 
i,  240 ;  this  vol.,  i,  74)  ;  attempts  to  synthesise  similar  compounds 
from  tetrazine  were  unsuccessful,  as  this  substance  does  not  readily 
form  additive  compounds  ^vith  alkyl  haloids.  When  tetrazolium 
derivatives  are  oxidised,  the  phenyl  radicle  is  not  eliminated,  even, 
when  it  contains  sulphonic,  amido-,  or  nitro-groups. 

Ethylic  diparaethoxypJienijlformazijlformate, 

OEt-C6Hi-X,H:C(COOEt)-N,-C6Hi-OEt, 

is  prepared  by  the  interaction  of  paradiazoethoxy benzene  (2  mols.) 
and  ethylic  acetoacetate  (3'5  mols.)  in  alkaline  solution  ;  it  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  lustrous,  dark  red  plates  or  needles  with  a  blue  I'eflex, 
melts  at  127 — 128°,  and  dissolves  in  sulphui'ic  acid  with  a  bluish- 
green  colour.  The  yield  is  about  53  per  cent,  of  the  ethylic  aceto- 
acetate employed. 

Dipo.  raetho.vyphenyltefrazoliumcarhoxylic  acid  chloride, 

^°^^^<]S-NCl-aH,.OEt' 

obtained  by  treatment  of  the  preceding  compound  with  amylic 
nitrite  and  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  crystallises  from  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  from  alcohol  and  ether  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  in  colour- 
less, lustrous  prisms;  it  becomes  yellow  when  heated,  softens,  and 
melts  at  194 — 195°.  It  is  quickly  decomposed  into  the  beta'ine  (see 
below)  by  cold  water.  The  yield  is  60 — 70  per  cent. 
DiparahydroxydiphenyltetrazoUumbetaine, 

.N--X(C6H,-0H)\ 
\co 0/ 

is  formed  by  boiling  the  above  chloi'ide  with  soda,  or  by  heating  with 
hydrobromic  acid,  but  is  best  prepared  by  the  action  of  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid  at  140 — 145°;  it  crystallises  with  S^HjO  in  colour- 
less, hexagonal  plates,  melts  and  decomposes  at  178 — 179°,  and  dis- 
solves in  alkalis  with  a  reddish-yellow  colour.  The  yield  is  50 — GO 
per  cent,  of  the  acid  employed.  When  oxidised  in  dilute  nitric  acid 
solution  with  potassium  permangauate,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
25°,  it  is  converted  almost  quantitatively  into  tetrazine,  the  silver  salt 
of  which   crystallises   from  dilute   nitric   acid  in   prismatic   needles. 
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which  explode  when  heated.     A  direct  proof  is  thus  afforded  of  the 
constitution  of  the  tetrazolium  compounds. 
Diparaethoxyphenylformazylformic  acid, 

0Et-c'eH/N".H:C(C00H)-X:N-C6H,-0Et, 

prepared  from  the  ethylic  salt  (see  above)  by  heating  it  witb  alcohol 
and  soda  during  four  minutes,  is  deposited  from  absolute  alcohol  in 
almost  black  plates  with  a  blue  reflex,  from  dilute  alcohol  in  red 
ueedles  ;  it  melts  at  147 — 148°. 

Ethylic  diparaethoxyplK-nylteirazoliumcarhoxxjlate  chloride, 

^^^^'^<N:NCl.CeH,.OEt' 

is  obtained  from  the  formazylformate,  alcoholic  hydrochloric,  and 
nitrous  acid  atO°;  it  is  purified  with  difficulty,  crystallises  from  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  in  coloTirless  prisms,  melts  at  187°, 
and  is  converted  into  the  betaine  (see  above)  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Uiparaethoxyplienyltetrazoliumbeta'ine, 

/A^-N"(C6H4-OEt)\ 

Cf NlN-CeHt-OEt, 

\C0 0/ 

prepared  by  the  action  of  water  or  alkali  carbonates  on  the  preceding 
compound,  crystallises  with    2H2O    in  well  developed,   pale    oi'ange- 
yellow,  hexagonal  plates,  melting  at  113°. 
Diparahydroxyph  enylformazylfonnic  acid, 

oh-C6H,-i^.h:c(COOh)-n",-C6H4-oh, 

is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  betaine  by  means  of  sodium 
amalgam  in  alkaline  solution  ;  it  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid 
in  dark  green  plates,  melts  at  186°,  and  gives  an  indigo-blue  colora- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid. 

Ethoxybenzeneazoacetoacetic  acid,  COOH-CAciN-NH-CgHj-OEt,  is  ob- 
tained as  sodium  salt  in  the  preparation  of  ethylic  diparaethoxy- 
phenj-lformazylformate,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  treatment  with 
ainylic  nitrite  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  less  soluble  than  the  latter 
compound,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellow  prisms,  melts  at 
172 — 178°,  and  dissolves  in  dilute  alkalis  and  alkali  carbonates. 
Dimeta-  and  dipara-iiitrophenylformazyl  hydride,  prepared  from  malonic 
acid,  meta-,  and  para-nitrodiazobenzene  respectively  in  acetic  acid 
solution,  crystallise  in  brownish-red  needles.  Ethylic  dimetanitro- 
phenylformazylfoi-mate,  from  ethylic  acetoacetate  and  metanitrodiazo- 
benzeue  chloride  in  alkaline  solution,  is  deposited  in  small,  red 
needles  melting  at  217°.  Ethylic  divietanitropheiiyltetrazoliiimcarhoxy- 
lafe  chloride,  prepared  by  the  action  of  amylic  nitrite  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  the  preceding  compound,  is  deposited  in  slender,  colourless 
crystals  melting  at  175 — 176°.  Eiparaviethuxyphenylformazyl  hydride, 
formed  from  malonic  acid  and  paradiazomethoxybenzene  acetate, 
crystallises  in  red  prisms  and  melts  at  88°. 

The  formation  of  carbon-nitrogen  compounds  containing  five  atoms 
in  the  ring  is  not  confined  to  the  formazyl  derivatives.      Zincke  has 
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obtained  a  triazolium  base  from  benzeueazo-/3-naplithylplieuylamine 
(this  vol.,  i,  238),  and  the  author  Las  previously  prepared  compounds 
(ozotetrazoues)  with  six  atoms  in  the  ring,  but  all  attempts  to  obtain 

closed  chains  of  three  and  four  atoms,  RC"^  I       or  CH«^-^j^]>NR, 

have  been  fruitless.  J.  B.  T. 

Action  of  Bromine  on  Thiocarbimides.  Bj  Martin  Freund 
(A>iiiale)i,  1S95,  285,  15-4 — 166). — -An  introduction  to  the  tAVO  follow- 
ing papers.  The  action  of  bromine  on  aromatic  and  aliphatic  thio- 
carbimides alike  results  in  the  formation  of  a  mixture  of  the  sulphide 
and  oxide  of  the  thiocarbimide  employed,  arising  from  the  decom- 
position by  water  of  the  unstable  intermediate  products.  If  water, 
however,  is  excluded  from  the  reaction,  and  the  product,  suspended 
in  light  petroleum,  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide, 
the  sulphide  alone  is  obtained,  the  oxide  forming  the  sole  product  if 
water  is  present  from  the  outset. 

Disulphazolidine  is  the  name  proposed  by  the  author  for  the  ring 
composed  of  an  imido-group,  two  sulphur  atoms  and  two  meth3-lene 
groups,  the  relative  position  of  the  sulphur  atoms  being  indicated  by 
numerals ;    2  :  3-disulphazolidine,     therefore,    has    the    constitution 

(2)        (3) 

(1)        s S  .   .  . 

NH<'_        I  Thiuret,     obtained      by      Fromm      on      oxidising 

(5)  (4) 

a-phenyldithiobiuret  with   iodine  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  575),  has  the  con- 
stitution i!v'H<^    ^     NO'  ^^^  ^^  called  2-pheiiijliimdo-o-imido-o  :  -A- 
C(XII) — S 

disulphazolidine. 

The  sulphides  dealt  with  in  the  following  papers  are  either  of  this 

type   or  derived  from  2  :  5-dimethylenetrisulphide,  S<  ' .       ihe 

oxides,  on  the  other  hand,  are  regarded  as  derivatives  of  the  hypo- 

(2)        (3) 

thetical  substance  3-thio-2  :  4-biazsulpholid-o-on,  S<  I      . 

(5)         W 

M.  0.  F. 

Action    of  Bromine   on   Methylthiocarbimide.     By  Martin 

Freund   and    Ernst   Asbkand    {Annalen,    18^5,    285,    166 — 183). — 

^     NMe-CS        .        ,     .     ^ 
'o-Thio-2  :  4-dimeth.ylbiazsulpholid-b-on,    S<^  '        ,    is    obtained 

in  the  form  of  the  f?-ifcro?)?o-derivative,  CiHeXoS^OBr:,,  on  adding  a 
solution  of  bromine  in  chloroform  to  methylthiocarbimide  in  the 
same  solvent,  mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  alcohol.  The  tribromo- 
derivative  crystallises  in  orange  prisms,  and  melts  at  158°.  When 
exposed  to  air,  or  when  treated  with  water,  alcohol,  acetone,  sul- 
phurous acid,  or  acetic  anhydride,  it  is  converted  into  the  hydro- 
bromide,  C4H6N2S20,HBr,  which  crystallises  from  hot  water  in 
greenish-yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  227°.  From  this  salt,  the  base 
is  obtained  by  treatment  with  cold  alkali ;  it  crystallises  in  magnificent 
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six-sided  prisms,  and  melts  at  108°.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  liot 
water,  and  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  dissolves  very  readily  in  chloroform  ;  the  base  is  volatile  in  an 
atmosphere  of  steam,  and  scarcely  underg'oes  decomposition  on  dis- 
tillation. The  ht/drochloride  is  colourless,  and  melts  at  223° ;  it 
becomes  dissociated  when  the  aqueous  solution  is  boiled,  resembling 
the  hydrobromide  in  this  respect.  The  aiirochloride  is  yellow,  and 
melts  at  182°  ;  t\\e platinocMoride  is  a  reddish-brown  varnish,  and  the 
ine7-ctmchIoride  is  a  white,  crystalline  substance  which  melts  at  216°. 
When  reduced  with  ammonium  sulphide  in  alcoholic  solution,  the 
base  yields  dimethylthiocarbamide,  and  a  mixture  of  this  substance 
with  monomethj'lthiocarbamide  is  obtained  on  treating  it  with  alco- 
holic ammonia  ;  dimethylthiocarbamide  melts  at  61°  (compare  Hecht, 
Abstr.,  18^0,  477).  The  base  is  indifferent  towards  hydrochloric 
acid  at  100°,  but  methylamine  hydi'ochloride  is  obtained  on  heating 
it  with  the  reagent  for  three  hours  at  200°.  Triphenylthiohiuret  is 
produced  on  boiling  the  solution  of  the  base  in  aniline  until  the  liquid 
acquires  a  brownish-black  colour ;  hydrogen  sulphide  is  liberated  and 
sulphur  is  formed,  whilst  triphenylthiohiuret,  which  melts  at  234°, 
crystallises  out  on  allowing  the  solution  to  cool. 
The  methylamine  salt  of  methyl thiocarbamic  acid, 

HS-C0-I^HMe,NH2Me, 

is   prepared    by  leading  a  current  of    carbon    oxysulphide  into   an 
alcoholic  solution  of  methylamine;    it  melts  at  120 — 121°,  and  forms 
colourless  crystals,  Avhicli  become  yellow  and  decompose^in  air.      The 
action  of  oxidising  agents  gives  rise  to  methylamine  and  sulphur. 
l-Methyl-2-methyliimdo-5-thio-l^  :  4:-disulpliazolidine, 

results  from  the  action  of  bromine  on  methylthiocarbimide  and  subse- 
quent treatment  of  the  product  with  hydrogen  sulphide  ;  it  is  also 
obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  the  methylamine  salt  of  methyl- 
dithiocarbamie  acid  dissolved  in  aqueous  alcohol.  It  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  nacreous  leaflets,  and  melts  at  86°.  The  trihromo- 
derivative,  CiHe^foSsBrg,  is  an  orange  powder  which  yields  the 
hydrobromide  C4H6N2S3,HBr,  when  heated;  this  salt  forms  yellow 
transparent  crystals,  and  melts  at  248°.  The  hydrocMoride  melts  at 
227°,  and  the  nitrate  meltsjand  decomposes  at  130 — 132  ;  the  sulphate 
crystallises  in  long,  six-sided  prisms,  and  melts  at  221°.  The  tri- 
bro mo-derivative  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
dimethylthiocarhamine  bisulphide,  NHMe'CS-S'S'SC'NHMe,  which  is 
prepared  by  adding  bromine  water  to  an  aqueotis,  33  per  cent, 
solution  of  methylamine  mixed  with  carbon  bisulphide  and  alcohol, 
and  agitating  the  liquid  with  ether ;  on  evaporating  the  ether,  a 
crystalhne  substance  is  obtained  which  melts  and  decomposes  at  109°, 
and  yields  hydrogen  sulphide  and  methylthiocarbimide  when  treated 
with  boiling  alcohol  or  water. 

2:  5-I)imethyUmidodimethyle7ietrisulphide,S<^  ',  is  isomeric 

C(NMe)*b 
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with  l-metliyl-2-metliyHmido-5-tliio-3  :4-disulpbazolidine,  from  which 
it  is  obtained  by  lieating  it  at  the  melting  point,  and  also  by  treating 
the  alcoholic  solution  with  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  sodium  ethoxide, 
or  aniline.  Treatment  with  alcoholic  ammonia  affords  the  most  con- 
venient method  of  preparation,  and  the  substance  is  obtained  in 
greenish,  six-sided  prisms  which  melt  at  120°.  The  6?-o?)io-derivative 
melts  at  127 — -128°;  the  hydrobromide  (m.  p.  248°)  of  the  original 
base  is  obtained  by  treating  the  isomeride  Avith  boiling  hydrobromic 
acid. 

When  l-methyl-2-methy]imido-5-thio-3  :  4-disulphazolidine  is  re- 
duced in  alcoholic  solution  with  zinc  dust  and  sulphuric  acid,  di- 
methylthiocarbamide  is  produced,  but  this  substance  has  not  been 
obtained  by  treating  the  isomeride  with  an  acid  or  an  alkaline 
reducing  agent ;  when,  however,  it  is  heated  vsdth  alcoholic  ammonia 
for  two  hours  at  100°,  monomethylthiocarbamide  is  formed.  On 
oxidising  the  base  (m.  p.  86°)  with  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1"16)  methyl- 
amine  nitrate  is  produced.  Dimethylcarbamide  is  not  present  in  the 
mixture  of  compounds  obtained  by  treating  the  isomeride  (m.p.  120°) 
in  alcoholic  solution  with  mercuric  oxide.  M.  0.  F. 

Action  of  Bromine  on  Ethylthiocarbimide  and  Phenylthio- 
carbimide.  By  Martin  Freund  and  Gregor  Bachragh  (Annalen, 
1895,     285,     18-1 — 203). — 3  -  TMo  -2:4-  diethylhiazs%ilpholid  -  o  -  on, 

"N^F+  -PS 
S<'  I       ,  resembles  the  dimethyl  derivative  (preceding  abstract) 

^CO— NEt  ''  ^^  .       . 

in  the  method  of  its  preparation  ;  it  melts  at  45°,  and  crystallises  in 
monoclinic  plates,  taking  the  form  of  long  needles,  when  separation 
from  the  solvent  is  rapid.  It  is  volatile  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam, 
and  is  indifferent  towards  boiling  water ;  the  base  boils  without 
undergoing  change.  The  ^rifcromo-derivative  crystallises  in  orange- 
red,  six-sided  prisms,  and  melts,  undergoing  decomposition  at 
180 — 181°  ;  the  hydrobromide  forms  slender,  silky  needles,  and  melts 
at  202°.  The  hydriodide  and  hydrochloride  melt  at  145°  and  185° 
respectively;  the  mercuricMoride,  (C6HiolS'2SO,HCl)2,3HgCl2,  crystal- 
lises in  feathery  aggregates  of  needles  which  melt  at  131 — 132°,  and 
the  aurochloride  melts  at  167'5°.  Reduction  of  the  base  gives  rise  to 
diethylthiocarbamide,  and  triphenylthiobiuret  {loc.  cit.)  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  aniline. 

C(N"Et)*S 

l-Ethyl-2-ethyUmido-5-thio-3  :  4<-disnlphazolidine,    NEt<^  I , 

is  obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  bromine  in  light  petroleum  to 
ethylthiocarbimide  in  the  same  medium  ;  the  crystals  which  sepa- 
rate consist  of  the  hydrohromide  melting  at  207°,  and  the  base  is 
obtained  by  decomposing  this  salt  with  soda  after  crystallisation 
from  water.  It  separates  from  methylic  alcohol  in  long,  yellow 
needles,  and  melts  at  29-5°;  it  boils  without  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion. The  hydrochloride  melts  at  175°,  the  nitrate  at  70 — 72°,  and 
the  sulphate  at  176 — 178°.  The  base  is  also  obtained  from  diethyl- 
thiocarhamine  Usrdfhide,  NHEt'CS'S-S-SC'ISrHEt,  which  is  prepared 
from  the  ethylamine  salt  of  ethyldithiocarbamic  acid  by  the  action 
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of  bromine  water ;  the  bisulphide  melts  at  78 — 79°,  and  on  treatino- 
the  chloroform  solution  with  bromine  in  the  same  mediu.na,  separation 
of  ethjlmethylimidothiodisulphazolidine  takes  place. 

Alcoholic  ammonia  converts  the  base  into  ethylthiocarbamide,  and 
diethylthiocarbamide  is  obtained  on  treating  it  with  alcoholic  am- 
monium sulphide  ;  when  heated  with  hydrobroniic  acid  at  150 — 160^ 
sulphur,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  ethylamine  are  produced.  Attempts 
to  obtain  an  isomeride  analogous  to  dimethylimidodimethvlenetri- 
sulphide  (loc.  cit.)  "were  unsuccessful. 

XPh*  CS 
S-Thiodiphe7iyl-2  :  i-biazsuIphoUd-o-on,  S<["  i       ,  is  obtained  in 

CO — NPh 
the  form  of  the  Ivjdrohromide  (m.  p.  203")  bj-  adding  a  chloroform 
solution  of  bromine  to  phenjdthiocarbimide  dissolved  in  chloroform 
mixed  with  alcohol ;  the  base  has  been  already  described  by  Hehiiers 
(Abstr.,  1887,  581).  The  hydrochloride  raelis  at  175°.  Diphenylthio- 
carbamide  is  produced  on  reducing  the  base  with  alcoholic  ammonium 
sulphide,  and  the  action  of  boiling  aniline  results  in  the  formation  of 
triphenylthiobiuret. 

l-Pheuyl-'Z-phenylimido-o-thioS  :  4:-disulphazolidine, 

has  been  already  described  (Abstr.,  1892,  981-),  and  appears  to  be 
identical  with  phenyldithiocarbamic  thioanhydride  (Losanitsch, 
Abstr.,  1S92,  55),  because  it  can  be  obtained  by  treating  ammonium 
phenyldithiocarbamate  with  a  solution  of  bromine  in  light  petroleum. 
It  melts  at  154 — 156°,  and  is  not  basic  in  character ;  alcoholic 
potash  converts  it  into  phenylthiourethane  (m.  p.  71 — 72°),  and  di- 
phenylthiocarbamide  is  formed  on  reducing  it  with  alcoholic  am- 
monium sulphide.  All  attempts  to  prepare  it  from  diphenylthio- 
carbamine  disulphide  have  been  unsuccessful.  M.  O.  F. 

The  Quinine  Alkaloids.  By  Oswald  Hesse  (5er.,  1895,  28, 
1298 — 1302). — When  quinine  hydrate,  in  alcoholic  solution,  is  treated 
with  methylic  iodide,  quinine  methiodide,  CaoHoiXaOjMel  -f-  2H2O,  is 
formed.     The  corresponding  sulphate  has  the  composition 

(C2oH,4No02Me)oSOi  +  6H,0, 

whilst  the  hydroxide  is  a  strongly  basic,  white  mass.  Boiling  aqueous 
potash  converts  the  methiodide  into  a  substance  which  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Claus  and  Mailman  (Ber.,  14,  76)  as  methylquinine,  but 
appears  to  be  methylquinicine.  The  author  proposes  to  confirm  this 
view  by  preparing  the  methyl  derivative  of  quinicine  and  comparing 
the  two.  A.  H. 

Reduction  of  Cinchonine.  By  Fr.  Koxek  Edler  v.  Noewall 
Qlonatsh.,  1895,  16,  321 — 332). — On  reduction  in  absolute  alcoholic 
solution  with  sodium,  cinchonine  yields  a  dark  yellow  oil,  soluble  in 
ether,  and  drying  to  a  gummy  mass.  This  product  is  strongly  basic, 
and  gives  a  non-crystalline  sulphate  and  a  brownish-yellow,  locculent 
platinochloride,  which  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  (or  more)  com- 
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ponnds,  X.ILPtCle  and  XoH-jPtClw,  where  X  i-epresents  cinchonine  or 
hvdrocinchoniue.  From  the  ,a:ummy  rediiction  products,  amorphous 
substances  have  also  been  isolated ;  these  soften  at  40 — 50°,  melt  at 
(50 — gO°,  and  appear  to  liave  the  composition  of  dihydrocinchonine. 

On  reduction  in  acetic  acid  solution  with  sodium,  an  oil  is  obtained, 
which  is  soluble  in  ether.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and, 
when  fractionally  precipitatedAvith  ammonia,  yields  yellow,  amorphous 
masses  of  dihydrocinchonine,  CinH2iN20,  and  from  this  the  dihydrio- 
dide,    CigHo^NoO.^HI,    was    prepared   in    the    form  of  reddish-yellow 

flocks. 

When  dissolved  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  solution  and 
treated  with  metallic  tin,  cinchonine  yields  a  molecular  compound  of 
cinchonine  andcinchonine  hydi-ochloride,  Ci9H22X.,0,Ci9H23X20Cl.  This 
crystallises  from,  a  mixtui'e  of  benzene  and  alcohol  in  needles,  melts 
at  228°,  and,  on  trituration  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  a  sparingly' 
soluble  hydrochloride,  Ci9H23ClX20,2HCl,  from  which  Koiiig's  hydro- 
chlorocinchonine  {Ber.,  20,  2519)  may  be  separated  on  the  addition  of 
soda.  Zoin's  chlorocinchonide  (Hesse's  hydrochloroiipocinchonine), 
obtained  on  heating  cinchonine  with  hydrochloric  acid  at  140 — 150°, 
appears  to  be  identical  with  the  latter.  G.  T.  M. 

Inosic  acid.  By  Fraxz  Haiser  (Monatsh.,  1895,  16,  190—207).— 
The  author  shows  that  the  inosic  acid  obtained  by  Liebig  from  meat 
extract  contains  phosphorus  as  one  of  its  constituents.  The  acid  was 
obtained  from  meat  extract  as  the  silver  salt,  and  this  was  converted 
into  the  barium  salt  by  precipitating  the  silver  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, and  then  treating  with  barium  cai-bonate. 

The  barium  salt,  CnHuBaNjPO,  +  7iH20,  crystallises  in  four-sided 
plates,  which,  when  dry,  have  the  appearance  of  polished  silver.  It 
loses  GiHsO  at  100 — 105°,  and  the  remaining  H2O  when  heated  at 
100°  under  diminished  pressure. 

An  insoluble  basic  barium  salt  is  formed  when  barium  hydroxide  is 
added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  any  salt  of  inosic  acid.  When  dried 
at  100°,  it  has  the  composition  Ba3("C,oH9N4POe,)2  +  2H20. 

The  calcmm  salt,  CioHnCaXiPOg  +  GlHoO,  forms  colourless,  trans- 
parent, monoclinic  crystals,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  hot  water. 

The  potassinm  and  ammonium  salts  are  very  hygi-oscnpic,  and  can 
be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  only  with  great  difficulty.  The  acid 
itself  C10H13N4POS;  is  decomposed  when  heated  for  some  time  in 
aqueous  solution.  The  resulting  products  are  sarkine,  and  two  sub- 
stances which  could  not  be  obtained  quite  pure,  but  are  probably 
trihydroxyvaleric  acid  and  trihydroxyvalerophosphoric  acid.  A  similar 
decomposition  occurs  when  inosic  acid  is  treated  with  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  J-  J-  s. 
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Double  Salts  of  Silver  and  of  Mercury  containing  Cyanogen. 
By  F.  W.  Schmidt  (Zeit.  anorg.  Gl'em.,  1895,  9,  418— 433).— Long, 
■well-developed  crystals  are  obtained  when  ammoniacal  mercuric 
cyanide  solution  is  allowed,  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time  at  low 
temperatures.  The  compound  is  unstable,  and  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature dissolves  in  the  mother  liquor,  crystals  of  ammoniomer- 
curic  cyanide,  Hg(CN')2,NH3,  being  formed ;  this  has  been  pre- 
viously prepared  in  a  different  manner  by  Varet.  Silver  nitrate 
solution,  when  mixed  with  saturated  mercuric  cyanide  solution,  gives 
a  sparingly  soluble,  crystalline,  additive  compound, 

Hg(CN)2,AgN03,2H,0, 

which  explodes  when  heated,  but  Avith  more  dilute  solutions,  or  in 
presence  of  nitric  acid,  no  precipitate  is  formed.  The  compounds 
CN-HgNO3,OH-HgN'O3,10AgCN  and  OH-HffN03,2UAgCN,5Ag20 
+  7H2O  are  formed  by  mixing  a  cold  saturated  ammoniacal  mer- 
curic cyanide  solution  with  5  and  2  parts  respectively  of  aqueous 
silver  nitrate  (10  per  cent.);  both  are  colourless,  amorphous,  pul- 
verulent, and  sparingly  soluble,  but  do  not  explode  when  heated. 
When  the  above  solutions  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  0'3 — 1"2 
of  silver  nitrate,  pure  silver  cyanide  is  precipitated  ;  the  further 
addition  of  silver  nitrate  causes  a  steady  decrease  of  silver  in  the 
precipitates.  The  compound  OH*HgN03,AgCN,2H20  is  obtained 
in  crystals  when  ammoniacal  mercuric  cyanide  solution  (25  c.c.)  is 
mixed  with  water  (225  c.c.)  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  silver 
nitrate  (100  c.c.)  added  ;  it  explodes  violently  when  heated.  By  the 
interaction  of  silver  nitrate  (7'5  grams),  water  (7'5  grams),  concen- 
trated ammonia  (30  c c),  and  ammoniacal  mercuric  cyanide  (20  c.c). 
a  compound,  20H-HgN03,2AgCN,4Ag20,3NH4CN',  is  formed,  which 
crystallises  in  plates,  and  explodes  slightly  when  heated.  The  com- 
pound 40H-HgCN',3AgCN,2Ag20,Nll4-CN  +  iH^O  is  formed  like 
the  preceding  salt,  if  the  silver  nitrate  is  first  precipitated  with  soda 
and  the  oxide  dissolved  in  concentrated  ammonia  (50  c.c).  It  is 
yellow,  pulverulent,  and  somewhat  unstable,  but  does  not  explode 
when  heated.  In  all  the  above  experiments,  a  cold,  saturated  solu- 
thm  of  ammoniacal  mercuric  cyanide,  and  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
silver  nitrate,  were  employed.  For  the  analysis  of  the  above  com- 
pounds, the  mercury  was  determined  as  sulphide,  the  silver  precipi- 
tated as  chloride  and  cyanide,  converted  into  sulphide  by  means  of 
ammonia  and  ammonium  sulphide,  and  this  into  metal  by  cautious 
roasting. 

Potassium  triiodide  and  silver  nitrate  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solu- 
tion give  a  dark  brown  precipitate,  which  probably  consists  of  silver  tri- 
iodide, Agia ;  it  is  unstable,  and  readily  dissolves  in  excess  of  potassium 
tiiiodide.       Iodine  added  to   highly  dilute  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate 
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solution  gives  a  white,   flocculent  precipitate,  which  becomes  yellow 
when  dry,  and  is  possibly  silver  hypoiodite.  J.  B.  T. 

Bimolecular  Nitriles  and  their  Derivatives.  By  Eknst  v.  Mevek 
(/.  pr.  Chem.,  1895,  [2],  52,  81—117;  compare  Abstr.,  1888,  802; 
1889,  113,  114,  683,684;  1893,1,  314).— On  one  occasion,  when  benzene 
Avas  used  instead  of  ether  as  a  solvent  in  the  preparation  of  diaceto- 
nitrile,  the  product  was  found  to  melt  at  74—76°,  but  after  it  had 
been  kept  at  80°  for  some  time  the  melting  point  fell  to  that  of  diaceto- 
nitrile  (52°).  This  Icibile  or  a-diacetonitrile  has  been  heretofore  over- 
looked, because  the  product  of  the  action  of  sodium  on  acetonitrile 
has  always  been  crystallised  from  boiling  benzene,  a  process  which 
converts  the  labile  into  the  stable  or  ^-diacetonitrile ;  a-diacetonitrile 
melts  at  79 — 84°,  and  is  only  about  one-seventli  as  soluble  in  benzene 
as  the  stable  form  is,  so  that  it  remains  undissolv^ed  when  a  mixtui^e 
of  the  a  and  /i  forms  is  ti'eated  with  benzene  at  35°.  In  the  following 
experiments,  y^-diacetonitrile  was  used. 

CMorodiacetonitrile, '^CV.C^le-CH.'C'!^  (r),  is  obtained  when  diaceto- 
nitrile  is  treated  with  chloride  of  lime  and  the  product  exti'acted 
with  ether ;  it  crystallises  in  white  needles,  and  melts  at  120°.  The 
corresponding  hroino-dcrirative  is  obtained  as  a  Avhite  precipitate 
when  diacetonitrile  is  agitated  with  excess  of  bromine  dissolved  in 
potash  ;  it  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  and  melts  at  123°.  The 
lialogen  cannot  be  removed  from  either  compound  by  the  ordinary 
reagents. 

By  heating  diacetonitrile  with  ethylic  chlorocarbonate  at  100°  and 
extracting  the  product  with  ether,  a  compoiDid,  CjoHgNaOa,  is  dissolved, 
and  a  Avhite  salt  is  left.  The  former  crystallises  in  white  laminte  and 
melts  at  84°.  The  latter  contains  chlorine,  and  when  heated  with 
dilute  potash  yields  ammonia  and  a  white  residue  consisting  of 
Holtzwart's  base,  CgHgNg  (Abstr.,  1889,  683)  ;  this  base  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  benzene,  but  more  freely  in 
alcohol;  its  platinochloride,  (C8HgN3)2,H2PtCl6,  crystallises  in  spar- 
ingly soluble,  thin,  bright  yellow  prisms.  With  acetic  anhydride,  the 
base  yields  a  monacetyl  derivative,  CgHsXaAc,  which  melts  at  250°. 
The  base  is  easily  formed  from  diacetonitrile  Avhen  this  is  placed 
under  conditions  favourable  for  the  separation  of  ammonia  without 
access  of  water,  such,  for  instance,  as  when  it  is  heated  in  boiling 
ethylenic  bromide.  An  Isomeride,  melting  at  157°,  is  obtained  when 
diacetonitrile  is  treated  with  carbonyl  chloride  and  the  chlorinated 
product  is  suspended  in  Avater  made  feebly  alkaline  with  ammonia  ; 
when  heated  with  potash,  it  is  converted  into  Holtzwart's  base  (m.  p. 
222°).  By  treatment  with  nitrous  acid,  the  isomeric  base  yields 
a  compound,  CsH^sNaO,  similar  in  composition  to  thatAvhich  Holtzwart 
obtained  by  heating  diacetonitrile  Avith  Avater  {loc.  cit);  but  it 
crystallises  in  small  needles,  decomposes  above  260°.  and  dissolves  to 
the  extent  of  009  gram  in  100  c.c.  of  alcohol  (at  16°),  and  of  0  042 
gram  in  100  c.c.  of  Avater  (at  lb°),  whilst  Holtzwart's  compound 
crystallises  in  long,  lustrous  needles,  blackens  at  230°,  and  dissolves 
to  the  extent  of  0-54  gram  in  lOU  c.c.  of  alcohol  (at  16°),  and  of  005 
"•ram   in   100  c.c.  of  Avater   (at  16°).     Neither  compound  combines 
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with  bydroxykiDine  or  phenjlhjdrazine.  The  author  discusses  the 
constitution  of  the  above  subsrance,  but  arrives  at  no  conclusion. 

The  hydrochloride,  C4H6N2,HC1,  was  obtained  as  an  amorphous, 
white  precipitate  on  passing  hydrogen  chloride  into  a  benzene  solu- 
tion of  diacetonitrile.  With  carbanil  in  a  benzene  solution,  both 
a-  and  /^-diacetonitrile  yield  three  compounds :  (1)  needles,  CuHhXsO- 
which  melt  at  about  121 — 122^;  (2)  laminae,  which  melt  at  about 
150^  and  are  also  obtained  when  (1)  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  reprecipitated  by  an  alkali ;  (3)  a  crystalline  powder  which 
melts  at  229"  ;  all  three  have  the  same  percentage  composition. 

Diacetonitrile  reacts  with  cyan  amide  in  warm  water,  with  separa- 
tion of  ammonia  and  formation  of  a  condensation  product,  CgHioIS'iO, 
which  crystalHses  in  needles  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  about  14.5°; 
when  heated  with  water,  it  yields  the  compound  CsHgN^O. 

With  diazobenzene  chloride,  diacetonitrile  yields  the  phenylhydr- 
(izone,  XH:CMe-C(N2HPh)-CN,  which  readily  passes  into  cyanacefone- 
phenylhydrazo7ie,  C0IMe'C(X2HPh)-CX ;  the  latter  crystallises  in 
yellow,  silky  needles,  and  melts  at  166—167°.  The  two  compounds 
combine  to  form  an  additive  product,  C20H19X7O,  which  crystallises  iu 
yellow  needles  and  melts  at  165°.     The  osazone, 

X2HPh:CMe-C(N2HPh).CX, 

was  prepared;  it  melts  at  162 — 170°.  Methylisoxazolenimide  (Abstr., 
1893,  314)  and  diazobenzene  chloride  yield  the  correspondino- r)^ew«;. 

hydrazone,  ^^CMe-CCXjHPb)^^*'^'^'  ^^^<^^  melts  and  partially 
decomposes  at  119°,  and  is  converted  by  acids  into  Knorr's  keto- 
methylisoxazolone  phenylhydrazone  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  372). 

When  diacetonitrile  (1  mol.),  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  warm  water,  is  added  to  a  solution  of  hydrazine  sulphate 
(H  mols.)  in  dilute  ammonia,  white  needles  (A)  separate  in  the 
course  of  12  hours  ;  if  the  mother  liquor  is  neutralised  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  further  precipitation  of  white  needles  (B)  occurs. 
These  compounds,  CbHioX4,  are  isomerides.  The  substance  A  melts  at 
b5°,  and  dissolves  easily  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  not  in  alkalis  ; 
hot,  strong  hydrochloric  acid  partly  decomposes  it  with  separation  of 
ammonia,  and  partly  converts  it  into  a  third  isomeride  ;  treatment  with 
hot  alkali  causes  it  to  evolve  ammonia.  The  substance  B  melts  at  105° 
(at  107°after  crystallisation  from  benzene),  and  is  more  soluble  in  water, 
but  less  soluble  in  benzene  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  than  A  is  ; 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  but  without  decomposition,  for 
alkalis  precipitate  it  from  the  solution  in  the  form  of  the  third  isc- 
meride  ;  it  reduces  silver  nitrate.  The  third  isomeride  crystallises  in 
needles,  melts  at  20U — 201°,  and  is  freely  soluble  in  hot  water,  but 
only  sparingly  so  in  benzene  ;  it  is  the  most  stable  of  the  three  iso- 
merides, and  yield.s  a  sparingly  Ho]uh\e  platinochloride, 

(aH„X,)2,H2PtCl6. 
The   reaction   of    A   with    nitrous    acid   yields   a   compound,   C7H6X4, 
crystallising   in  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt  and  decompose  at  213°. 
Diazobenzene  sulphate   reacts  with   B   to  form   cyanoacetonephenyl- 
hydrazone.     The  constitution  of  these  isomerides  remains  unknown 
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A  condensation  product,  C15H13N3,  is  obtained  on  adding  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  to  benzaldehyde  (1^  mols.)  and  diaceto- 
nitrile  (1  mol.)  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid;  it  crystallises  in 
white  needles,  melts  at  205 — 206°,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  ether 
and  benzene,  but  not  in  water.  If  the  action  takes  place  in  alcoholic 
solution    in    presence    of     sodium    ethoxide,     the    product   melts    at 

201 202°,    but   is   converted   into   the   above   compound  by  dilute 

sulphuric  acid. 

Dipropionitrile  (Abstr.,  1889,  114,  841)  is  a  far  less  active  com- 
pound than  diacetonitrile,  and  enters  into  reaction  with  diazobenzei)e 
chloride  alone  of  the  reagents  mentioned  above.  The  compound, 
C12HUN4,  thus  formed,  crystallises  in  microscopic,  yellow  prisms,  and 
melts  at  151°. 

Acetopropionyldinitrile  (imidoacety Ipropionitrile) , 

NHiCMe-CHMe-CN, 

prepared  from  a  mixture  of  methylic  and  ethylic  cyanide  in  the 
manner  adopted  for  diacetonitrile,  forms  crystals,  which  melt  at  113°. 
Its  benzoyl  derivative,  CsHtBzNj,  crystallises  in  white  needles,  and 
melts  at  98—100°. 

Benzacetodinitrile,  NHlCPh-CHj'CN^,  combines  with  carbanil  to 
form  an  additive  compound,  which  crystallises  in  needles,  melts  at 
about  192°,  and  is  not  soluble  either  in  acids  or  in  alkalis.  By  satu- 
rating an  alcoholic  solution  of  benzacetodinitrile  with  hydrogen 
chloride,  a  compound,  CigHijNxO,  analogous  to  that  formed  by  heating 
diacetonitrile  with  water,  is  obtained  ;  this  crystallises  in  long,  white 
needles,  and  melts  at  144°. 

Cyanacetopheyionephenylhydrazone,  C0Ph*C(]S'2HPh)'CN,  is  the 
product  of  the  reaction  between  benzacetodinitrile  and  diazobenzene 
chloride ;  it  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  melts  at  135°,  dissolves 
in  ammonia,  and  yields  a  silver  derivative. 

With  benzaldehyde,  benzacetodinitrile  yields    henzylidenehetizaceio- 

dinitrile,  _,  _  •      ^>CHPh,  which  crystallises  in  rhombic  lamince,  and 

CN'CH 
melts  at  about  260°  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  watei",  and  only  sparingly  soluble 
in  ether  and  in  alcohol. 

By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  benzacetodinitrile,  a  nitrite,  ci'ystal- 
lising  in  needles  and  melting  at  151°,  is  formed;  this  loses  nitrous 
acid  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  isonitrosocyanaceto' 
phenone,  COPli'C(NOH)'CN,  which  forms  stellate  groups  of  crystals, 
and  melts  at  122° ;  its  silver  compound  was  prepared. 

Benzopropiodinitrile(imidobenzoylethyl  cyanide  (Abstr.,  1889,  577), 
yields  the  compound,  CioHioNjO,  when  treated  with  hydroxylamiue  ; 
the  new  sub^lance  crystallises  in  needles,  and  melts  at  92°. 

Paratoluacetodinltrile,  NH:C(C6ll4Me)-CH2'CN,  from  methylic 
cyanide  and  paratolylic  cyanide,  crystallises  in  broad  prisms,  melts  at 
108°,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  hot  water,  but  freely  in  ether  and 
benzene.  When  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  cyanoDiethyl  paratolyl  ketone,  CeHiMe'CO-CHo'CN,  which  crystal- 
lises in  slender  prisms,  and  melts  at  104 — 105° ;  the  corresponding 
oxime   melts    at    150 — 151°.     With    phenylhydrazine,    paratoluaceto- 
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dinitrile  yields  laraiufe,  -vvhicli  melt  at  169°,  and  are  too  stable  to  be  a 
phenylhydrazone.  Bromoparatoluacetodinitrile  melts  at  164°,  and 
chloroparafoluacetoclinifnle  at  149°.  The  benzoyl  derivative  of  para- 
toluacetodinitrile  melts  at  179°,  and  the  henzylidene  derivative  (see 
above)  melts  and  decomposes  at  215°.  Cyanomethyltolylketrme  plienyl- 
hydrazo'iie,  from  diazobenzene  chloride  and  paratoluacetodinitrile, 
melts  at  152—153°. 

Paratohopropiodinitrile,  NHIC(C6H4Me)'CHMe*CN',  from  paratolylic 
cyanide  and  ethylic  cyanide,  melts  at  98 — 99° ;  with  hydroxylamine  it 
yields,  not  the  appropriate  ketoxime  (see  above),  but  the  isomeric 
isoxazolonimide,  CUH12N2O,  which  crystallises  in  white  prisms,  and 
melts  at  134°. 

Biphenacetonitrile,  !N'H!C(CH2Ph)*CHPh*CN',  from  benzylic  cyan- 
ide, is  an  oil  which  was  identified  by  the  fact  that  it  yielded  the  same 
oxime  (m.  p.  107°)  as  that  obtained  from  cc-cyanophenyiui ethyl  benzyl 
ketone,  CH3Ph*C0'CHPh'CN^ ;  this  ketone  is  prepared  by  the  con- 
densation of  ethylic  phenylacetate  and  benzylic  cyanide  in  the 
presence  of  sodium  ethoxide  ;  it  melts  at  85 — 86°,  and  is  converted 
by  gaseous  ammonia  at  170°  into  diphenacetonitrile. 

Benzophenacetodinitrile,^W.C^\\'G}iP\vC^,  prepared  by  the  action 
of  gaseous  ammonia  at  170°  on  the  corresponding  ketone  (see  below), 
crystallises  in  laminae  and  melts  at  146°.  <x.-Cyanodeoxi/henzoin, 
COPh'CHPh'CN,  prepared  by  the  condensation  of  ethylic  benzoate 
with  benzylic  cyanide  in  presence  of  sodium  ethoxide,  melts  at 
87—90°.  A.  G.  B. 

Ethenylic  Trisulphide.  By  P.  Candiani  (Gazzetta,  1895,  25, 
i,  81 — 88). — Ethenylic  trisulphide  is  conveniently  prepared  by  the 
action  of  bromine  vapour  on  thioacetic  acid  in  a  closed  tube  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures;  the  action  is  an  indirect  one,  the  trisulphide 
being  produced  by  the  agency  of  the  hydrogen  bromide  which  is 
evolved,  for  on  sealing  up  thioa,cetic  acid  in  a  tube  with  an  ai-range- 
ment  by  which  water  is  caused  to  act  on  phosphorus  bromide,  thus 
liberating  hydrogen  bromide  under  pressure,  ethenylic  trisulphide  is 
obtained.  Cryoscopic  determinations  in  benzene  solutions  show  that 
the  substance  has  the  molecular  formula  CsH^Ss.  For  9'9 — 11'5  per 
cent,  benzene  solutions  at  15"9°,  the  molecular  refractions  are  13734 
and  77'66,  and  the  atomic  refractions  of  sulphur  are  13'58  and  7'53 
for  the  a-hydrogen  ray,  calculating  by  the  empirical  and  theoretical 
formula)  respectively.  These  values  of  the  atomic  I'efract ions  approxi- 
mate closely  to  those  deduced  from  the  refraction  constants  of  ethylic 
sulphide. 

Bromine  acts  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  thioacetic  acid,  yielding  a 
dense,  oily  substance,  which  fumes  in  the  air  and  slowly  loses  hydro- 
gen bromide  during  distillation  under  reduced  pressure  ;  it  seems  to 
have  the  composition  C6HioBr2S02.  W.  J.  P. 

Optically  Active  Halogen  Derivatives.  By  J.  Achille  Le  Bel 
(Bcr.,  1895,  28,  1923— 1924).— The  author  points  out  that  Walden, 
in  his  recent  paper  having  the  above  title  (this  vol  ,  i,  460),  makes  no 
mention  of  a  previous  paper  of  the  author's  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  77),  in 
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wliicli  the  same  question  was  discussed  and  a  number  of  the  same 
active  halogen  derivatives  described.  Thus  the  author  also  obtained 
the  active  methylic  salt  of  sarcolactic  acid,  and  converted  it  into  the 
acetin  and  butyrin,  which  are  Ifevo-rotator}',  whilst  Walden's  chlor- 
hvdrin  and  bromhydrin  are  dextro-rotatory,  the  I'elation  of  these  com- 
pounds being  the  same  as  with  the  cori'esponding  derivatives  of 
secondarj'-  amylic  alcohol.  On  the  other  hand,  the  active  monochlor- 
hydrin  of  propylene  glycol,  CH3'CH(0H)-CH2C1,  behaves  in  a  totally 
different  manner,  as  when  the  hydroxyl  is  displaced  by  chlorine  the 
sign  of  rotation  remains  unchanged,  but  changes  when  hydroxyl  is 
displaced  by  the  acetoxy-,  chloracetoxy-,  or  butyroxy-groups.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  halogen  derivati^'cs  form  an  exception  to 
Giiye's  hypothesis.  H.  G.  C. 

The  Multirotation  of  Dextrose.  By  A.  Lew  (Zeit.  physikal. 
Chem.,  1895,  17,  301 — 324). — The  retrogression  of  the  multirotation 
of  a  solution  of  dextrose  is  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  small  quan- 
tities of  acids  or  strong  bases,  and  the  author  conducted  a  series  of 
experiments  to  determine  the  comparative  effects,  in  this  respect,  of 
various  compounds  at  various  concentrations.  In  these  determina- 
tions, the  half  shadow  apparatus  of  Schmidt  and  Haensch  was 
employed,  the  tube  being  80  mm.  long,  and  although  this  length  of 
tube  minimises  the  errors  consequent  on  the  use  of  a  short  tube,  it 
has  many  manipulative  disadvantages.  The  value  of  the  velocity  of 
retrogression  was  obtained  from  the  equation  C  =■  1  ~-  (fo  —  ^i)  X  log 
^jS^  _  0)/(/i2  —  0)}  Avhere  0  is  the  final  rotation  and  /3i  and  y32  that 
after  times  ti  and  ti,  a  form  of  expression  which  does  not  necessitate 
a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  values  of  ti  and  to.  The  values  so  obtained 
with  pure  water  are  0-U0637  (T  =  20-25°)  and  0-00610  (T  =  20-1). 
Researches  are  next  recorded  with  acetic,  propionic,  sulphuric,  nitric, 
hydrochloric,  chloracetic,  dicbloracetic,  and  trichloracetic  acids  in 
N/10,  and  frequently,  also,  N/50  solutions.  The  velocity  is  found  to 
be  dependent  on  the  nature  and  concentration  of  the  acid,  and  the 
intimate  connection  between  this  effect  of  the  acid  and  its  affinity 
constant  is  seen  in  the  accompanying  table. 


Acid. 


Hydrochloric .  . . 

Nitric 

Trichloracetic  . . 

Sulphuric 

Dichloracelic  .  . . 
Monochloracetic 

Acetic 

Propionic 


1. 

2_ 

3. 

4. 

. .  . .  '   100 -00 

100-0 

99-6 

62-3 

65-1 

25-3 

4-9 

1-42 

0-32 

100-0 

91-0 

68-2 

73-9 

23-0 
4-3 
0  -345 
0-304 

100-0 

98  -99 

100-0 

. . . .     96 -67 

75-4 

71-95 
62  -41 

73-2 
27-1 

17-25 
4-70 

4-84 
0-4 

1-63 

1  is  the  effect  on  multirotation  ;  2,  electrical  conductivity ;  3,  catalysis  of  methj'lic 
acetate ;  4,  inversion  of  cane  sugar. 

Alcohol,  as  expected,  causes  a  decrease  of  the  velocity,  as  does  also 
sodium  chloride  ;  sodium  sulphate,  however,  causes  a  marked  increase. 
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■due,  tlie  authoi'  considers,  to  a  partial  decomposition,  NaoSOi  + 
OH3  =  j^aHSO^  +  NaOH,  this  view  being  further  supported  by  the 
great  accelerating  influence  of  sodium  salts  of  feeble  acids,  such  as 
sodium  acetate.  Strong  bases  cause  so  rapid  a  decrease  of  the  rota- 
tion that  they  are  practically  unmeasurable ;  ammonia,  however,  Avas 
measured,  and  found  to  cause  an  acceleration,  but  not  as  great  as  that 
due  to  strong  acids.  L.  M.  J. 

Combination  of  Iodine  with  Potato  Starch.  By  Gastox 
RouviER  (Gompt.  rend.,  1805,  120,  1179— 1180).— The  maximum 
quantity  of  iodine  with  which  potato  starch  will  combine  is  18'6  per 
cent.,  even  when  the  iodine  is  present  in  very  large  excess.  In  the 
case  of  wheat  and  rice  starch,  the  maximum  is  19"6  per  cent.  In 
presence  of  watei',  the  potato  starch  combines  with  only  13'5  per  cent. 
of  the  iodine,  the  corresponding  number  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  rice 
being  about  8"9.  When  the  quantity  of  iodine  added  to  a  given  weight 
of  starch  is  gradually  increased,  the  proportion  entering  into  com- 
bination also  gradually  increases  up  to  the  maximum,  but  the  varia- 
tions are  less  rapid  than  with  wheat  starch  and  rice  starch  (Abstr.,' 
1894,  i,  63  and  353). 

It  would  seem  that  whilst  starches  of  the  same  class,  such  as  -^vheat 
starch  and  rice  starch,  behave  similarly  in  contact  with  iodine, 
stai'ches  derived  from  plants  belonging  to  different  families  behave 
very  differently.  •  C.  H.  B. 

Oxidation  of  Complex  Carbohydrates.  ByGuiLLAME  de  Chal- 
iiOT  {Amer.  CJiem.  J.,  1895,  17,  535 — 539). — The  action  of  soda  and 
bromine  on  certain  carbohydrates  was  tried.  From  starch,  a  produ.ct 
is  formed  which  reduces  Fehling's  solution  in  the  cold  ;  cellulose  yields 
apparently  an  oxycellulose  which  reduces  Fehling's  solution  at  100°  ; 
the  products  obtained  from  saccharose  and  from  a-methyl-^Z-glucoside 
gave  respectively  glncosazone  and  a  su.bstance  which  was  the  osazone 
either  of  a-methyl-tZ-glucoside  or  of  t?-glucose.  C.   F.  B. 

Aliphatic  Nitramines.  By  H.  van  Eri^  (liec.  Trav.  Chim.,  1895, 
14,  1 — 55). — A  study  of  the  butylnitramines  and  normal  hexylnitra- 
mines.  The  startiug  point  in  each  case  T/as  the  corresponding- 
monalkylamine,  which  was  converted  into  the  methylic  or  ethylic 
alkylcarbamate,  and  the  latter  nitrated ;  the  alkylic  nitrocarbamate  was 
then  decomposed  with  ammonia,  and  the  ammonium  derivative  of  the 
nitramine  thus  formed  was  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Normal  butylamine  was  prepared  by  reducing  butyronitrile  with 
sodium  in  alcoholic  solution,  the  nittile  being  obtained  by  the  succes- 
sive distillation  of  butyric  acid  with  ammonium  thiocyanate,  and  of 
the  resulting  product  with  phosphoric  anhydride.  The  tertiary 
butylamine  and  the  hexylamine  were  made  respectively  from  tri- 
methylacetamide  and  normal  heptoamide  by  the  action  of  bromine 
and  alkali,  the  trimethylacetic  acid  being  obtained  by  oxidising  pina- 
Goline  with  chromic  acid.  Normal  hexylamine  may  be  characterised 
by  means  of  dhdtrohexylaniline,  C6H3(N02)2*NH*C6Hia,  from  1:2:4- 
broraodinitrobenzene,    and    by   the    corresponding    trinitro-compound 
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from  picryl  cUoride.  Tho  former  compound  crystallises  in  long, 
slender,  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  38  2 — ^392°,  whilst  the  latter 
forms  large,  yellow,  doubly-refracting  plates  belonging  to  the  asym- 
metric system,  and  melts  at  70—70-5°  ;  a  =  91°  56' ;  /3  =  124°  10'  ; 
7  =  82°  54'. 

A  bye-product  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  the  tertiary  butyla- 
mine  was  probably  symmetrical  difertiaryhntylcarhamide, 

C0(NH-CMe3)o. 

This  is  a  micro- crystalline  powder  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether ;  it  sublimes  at  250°  without  melting. 

The  carbamates  were  obtained  by  adding  methylic  or  ethylic 
chlorocarbamate  to  a  mixture  of  the  respective  amines  with  aqueous 
potash,  and  extracting  the  product  with  ether.  They  are  colourless, 
viscid  liquids,  having  for  the  most  part  faint,  ethereal  odours.  The 
yields  were  good.  Methylic  htitylcarbamafe,  NHBu-COOMe,  melts  at 
-18-5°  to  -17-5°,  and  boils  at  92°  (15mm.)  ;  sp.  gr.  =  0974  at  15°; 
the  ethylic  salt  melts  at  —22-5°  to  —21-5°,  and  boils  at  100° 
(15  mm.)  ;  sp.  gr.  =  0'951  at  15°.  Methylic  secondary  hutylcarhamate, 
CHMeEt-NH-COOMe,  boils  at  83°  (16  mm.);  sp.  gr.  =  0-972  at 
15°;  the  ethylic  salt  melts  at  —14°  to  —13°  and  boils  at  89-8° 
(15  mm.);  sp.  gr.  =:  0-9495  at  15°.  Methylic  isobuti/lcarbamate, 
CHjPr^-NH-COOMe,  melts  at  -235°  to  -21°,  and  boils  at  89° 
(18  mm.);  sp.  gr.  =  0-9695  at  15°;  the  ethijlic  salt  boils  at  96° 
(17  mm.),  and  does  not  solidify  at  —65°;  sp.  gr.  =  0-9465  at 
15°.  Methylic  tertiary  butt/lcarhamate,  CMes'NH'COOMe,  melts  at 
26  7— 27-2°,  and  boils  at  63-3°  (17  mm.)  ;  sp.  gr.  =  0966  at  15°; 
the  ethylic  salt  melts  at  20-5 — 22°,  and  boils  at  72°  (16  mm.)  ;  sp.  gr. 
=  0943  at  15°;  the  odour  of  both  these  salts  resembles  that  of 
menthol.  Ethylic  hexylcarbamate,  CsHis'NH'COOEt,  boils  at 
232—234°  (uncorr.),  and  has  sp.  gr.  =  0-915  at  15°;  the  melting 
point  of  a  second  preparation,  sp.  gr.  :=  0-9231  at  15°,  was  — Q'l^. 

The  nitrocarbamates  are  prepared  by  adding  the  carbamates  to 
concentrated  nitric  acid  at  0°,  or,  in  some  cases,  at  still  lower  tem- 
peratures ;  the  product  is  poured  on  to  a  mixture  of  sodium  carbo- 
nate crystals  and  ice,  and  the  oily  carbamate  taken  up  with  ether. 
There  is  no  oxidation  in  the  case  of  the  primary  and  isoprimary  com- 
pounds, but  the  secondary  butyl  derivatives  ai-e  prepared  only  with 
great  difficulty,  and  the  tertiary  compound  could  not  be  prepared  at 
all.  The  yields  were  almost  theoretical.  The  nitrocarbamates  are 
nearly  colourless,  oily  liquids  of  faint  ethereal  or  aromatic  odour. 
They  solidify  at  low  temperatures  to  crystalline  or  porcelain-like 
masses,  and  apparently  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposing. 
Methylic  butylnitrocarbamate,  N02'N'Bu*C00Me,  melts  at  -35-2°  to 
-34-2° ;  sp.  gr.  =  1*149  at  15° ;  the  ethylic  salt  is  still  liquid  at 
—  70°;  sp.  gr.  =  1'1055  at  15°.  Methylic  secondary  butylnitrocarba- 
mate, CHMeEt-N(N02)-C00Me,  becomes  viscid  at  —70°;  sp.  gr.  = 
1-1355  at  15°;  the  ethylic  salt  remains  liquid  at  —70°;  sp.  gr.  = 
1-094  at  15°.  Methylic  isobutyhiitrocarbamate,  CH2Pr^-N(N'02)-COOMe, 
melts  at  2°;  sp.  gr.  =  1-144  at  15°;  the  ethylic  salt  becomes  very 
slightly  viscid   at  —75°;  sp.   gr.  =  1-101  at  15^.     Ethylic  hexyhiitra- 
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carbamate,  C6Hi3-N(NOo)-COOEt,  solidifies  at  -60°,  and  melts  at 
-45°  to  -40°;  sp.  gr.  =  1-062  at  15°. 

The  niti'amines  are  prepared  by  saturating  the  dry,  ethereal  solu- 
tions of  the  methylic  or  ethylic  nitrocarbamates  with  dry  ammonia, 
the  resulting  crystalline  ammonium  salt  of  the  nitramine  being  de- 
composed with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  amine  separated  partly 
mechanically  and  partly  by  extraction  with  ether  ;  the  yield  was  in 
most  cases  almost  theoretical.  The  nitramines  are  colourless,  some- 
what viscid  liquids,  having  little  odour  ;  they  are  only  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  easily  in  the  usual  organic  solvents  ;  the  aqueous 
solutions  are  alkaline  to  litmus.  They  readily  dissolve  in  alkalis, 
forming  salts  from  which  various  metallic  and  alkylic  salts  can  be 
prepared.  It  is  noteworthy  that  both  butyl-  and  isobutyl-nitra- 
mines  form  two  methylic  derivatives,  to  which  apparently  the  same 
structure  must  be  assigned.  Bntylnitramine,  NHBu*N02,  melts  at 
—  0'5°  to  -j-0"5°;  sp.  gr.  =  1'0665  at  15°;  the  ammonmm  derivative 
crystallises  in  small,  white,  glistening  scales,  and  superficially  disso- 
ciates in  air  into  its  proximate  constituents;  the potassiuviyharium, 
and  silver  derivatives  are  crystalline.  The  two  methyl  derivatives  are 
prepared  respectively  from  the  potassium  compound  by  the  action  of 
methylic  iodide  and  methylic  alcohol,  and  from  the  silver  derivative 
by  means  of  methylic  iodide  in  ethereal  solution.  a-Methylbuti/l- 
nitramme,  NMeBu'NOo,  has  an  odour  of  menthol ;  it  boils  at  107'7° 
(16  mm.),  and  is  still  Hquid  at  —30° ;  sp.  gr.  =  I'OSl  at  15°  ;  fi-Methyl- 
hutylnitr amine,  NMeBa*N02  (?),  has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  pun- 
gent odour  ;  it  boils  at  75 — 88°;  sp.  gr.  =  09865  at  15°.  Secondary 
butylnitramine,  CHMeEt'N02,  melts  at  — 34*5°  to  — 33°;  sp.  gr.  = 
1*066  at  15°  ;  the  arnmoniutn,  bariuvi,  and  silver  derivatives  are  crys- 
talline, but  neither  the  potassium  nor  the  sodium  derivative  could  be 
crystallised ;  the  former  is  very  hygroscopic.  Isobutylnitramine, 
CHaPr^'NH'NO-j,  is  a  white,  crystalline  substance,  and  melts  at 
32"2° ;  sp.  gr.  =  approximately  1"142;  the  avimoniuvi  and  silver 
derivatives  are  crystalline;  the  j:)o/as,n?(m  derivative  crystallises  with 
1  mol.  H2O,  which  it  loses  at  125°,  and  the  anhydrous  compound 
decomposes  at  245°  without  melting.  The  two  methylic  derivatives 
were  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  normal  butyl  deriva- 
tives ;  a-methylisobutylnitravmie  forms  smalt,  colourless  crystals,  and 
resembles  the  corresponding  normal  compound  in  odour;  it  melts  at 
22-4°,  and  boils  at  104—104-2°  (17  mm.).  ^-Methylisobufyhiitramine 
also  resembles  the  corresponding  normal  compound  in  odour ;  it  boils 
at  63—66°  (17  mm.),  and  is  still  liquid  at  -20°. 

Eexylnitramine,  CeHia'NH-NOj,  melts  at  6-5 — 6-5°  to  a  colourless 
liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  =  1-014  at  15°;  the  aynmonium,  derivative  forms 
colourless,  greasy  scales,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water;  the  potassium. 
derivative  is  crystalline,  and  commences  to  melt  at  230°,  but  the 
melting  is  not  complete  at  the  temperature,  280°,  at  which  decom- 
position sets  in.     The  silver  and  cobalt  derivatives  are  crystalline. 

The  specific  gravities  of  the  alkyl  nitramine.s  and  nitrocarba- 
mates, as  of  other  homologous  compounds,  diminish  as  the  series  is 
ascended;  the  relations  between  the  melting  points  of  the  various 
isomeric  butyl  compounds  are  normal. 
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HexylnHramiiie  is  completely  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
into  two  besylic  alcohols,  a  hexylic  ether,  a  hexylene,  and  nitrous 
oxide.  The  hexi/Ieiie,  probably  CHBu'.CH2,  is  a  colourless,  mobile, 
and  extremely  volatile  liquid,  resembling  light  petroleum  in  odour  ; 
it  boil.?  at  67'5 — 68'5°  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0t>83  at  15°.  The  corres- 
ponding dihromohexane,  probably  CHBuBr'CHjBr,  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  of  agreeable  ethereal  odour,  and  decomposes  when  distilled, 
to  some  extent  even  under  diminished  pressure.  It  boils  at  90 — 93° 
(18  mm.) ;  sp.  gr.  =  i'604  at  15°.  One  of  the  hexylic  alcohols 
was  identified  as  the  normal  primary  alcohol ;  the  other,  which 
boiled  at  140 — 142^,  and  had  a  sp.  gr.  of  0"819  at  15°,  yielded  a  blue 
pseudocitrole,  and  was  therefore  a  seconilary  alcohol,  pi'obably  methyl- 
butylcarbinol.     The  dnie.rijlic  ether  boiled  at  218—221°. 

The  decomposition,  as  far  as  regards  the  formation  of  the  primary 
alcohol,  resembles  that  of  the  nitrites  and  nitroso-derivatives  of  the 
amines,  but  the  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  the  secondary  alcohol 
and  the  olefine  has  yet  to  be  explained,  for  neither  of  these  products 
can  be  formed  from  the  other  under  the  conditions  under  which  the}* 
are  formed  from  the  nitramiue.  It  is  possible  that  the  nitramine  is 
simply  resolved  into  the  olefine  and  free  nitramide,  XH2*N02,  and 
that  part  of  the  nitrous  oxide  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  latter. 

The  monalkylnitramines  and  those  dialkylnitramines,  such  as  di- 
ethyl- and  dipropyl>niti-amiue,  which  do  not  contain  a  methyl  group, 
ai-e  stable  towards  alkalis,  but  the  methylalkylnitramines  are  decom- 
posed by  aqueous  potash  in  a  complex  manner.  Dimethylnitramine, 
for  example,  yields  methylamine,  nitrous  acid,  and  formic  acid, 
together  with  a  small  amount  of  dimethylamine,  and  probably  some 
methylic  alcohol.  Methylbutylnitraniine  yields,  but  with  greater 
difficulty,  butylamine  and  formic  and  nitrous  acids.  Jx.  W. 

Hexamethylenetetramine  Salts.  By  Marcel  Delepixe  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.,  1895,  [3],  13,  352 — 355). — Hexamethylenetetramine 
crystallises  in  forms  which  belong  either  to  the  cubic  sj'stem  or  to  a 
closely  approximating  rhombohedral  system  ;  the  crystals,  w^hioli  are 
formed  equally  well  from  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions,  are 
extremely  clear,  and  highly  refractive.  The  amine  is  soluble  in  all 
the  usual  solvents  wich  the  exception  of  ether;  the  percentage 
solubilities  at  12°  being  81'30  for  water,  3"22  for  alcohol,  and  8*09  for 
chloroform. 

The  hydrate,  CeHioN^  +  6H2O,  separates  in  very  large  striated  prisms 
when  the  aqueous  solution  is  exposed  to  temperatures  about  0° ;  it 
melts  below  15°,  but  as  the  quantity  of  water  liberated  is  insufficient 
to  retain  the  whole  of  the  amine  in  solution,  a  portion  of  the  latter  is 
precipitated  in  the  anhydrous  state.  The  hydrobromide  crystallises 
in  brilliant  rhombehedra,  a  :  y3  :  7  :  c  =  1:1:1:  1'034.  The 
sulphate,  CeHiaNijHaSOi  +  HjO,  is  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  which 
melts  at  108°,  boils  and  probably  decomposes  at  130—140°,  and 
solidifies  and  melts  again  at  about  188° ;  it  is  stable  at  100°. 
The  phosphate,  5C6HioX4,6H:iPOi  +  lOHoO,  forms  white  colourless, 
nacreous  ci-ystals,  and  melts  at  about  188°,  at  the  same  time  decom- 
posing.    The  taste  of  all  three  of  these  salts  is  extremely  acid,  and  it 
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is  notewortliy  tliat  their  melting  points  are  all  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  temperature  at  which  the  amine  itself  decomposes. 

Jx.  W. 
Hexamethiylenetetramine  Bismuthiodides.  By  Maucel  Dele- 
FiSE{Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  189.5,  [3], 13, 351— 352).— A  iourth bi><mntModide, 
(C6lIi2X4-HI)5,(Bil4H)3  +  -IHoO,  is  obtained  by  adding  the  amine 
to  an  excess  of  the  product  of  the  action  of  acid  bismuth  sulphate 
on  potassium  iodide ;  it  is  a  dense,  orange-yellow  microcrystalline 
precipitate,  which,  after  remaining  for  several  months  in  contact 
with  the  original  solution,  is  transformed  into  needles  of  a  somewhat 
redder  shade.  When  heated  at  100^,  it  loses  water  and  becomes  still 
darker  in  colour,  but  the  dehydrated  substance  gradually  reabsorbs 
the  water  on  exposure  to  moist  air.  Jx.  W. 

Action  of  Methylic  Iodide  on  Dimethylasparagine.  Bv  W. 
KOKXER  and  Ax.;elo  Mexozzi  {Gazzetta,  1895.  25,  i,  97— 100).-^The 
behaviour  towards  methylic  iodide  of  the  dimethylasparagine  pre- 
viously prepared  by  the  authors  (Abstr.,  1890,  869)  is  completely 
analogous  to  that  of  asparagine  itself  :  when  heated  with  methylic 
alcoholic  potash  and  methylic  iodide,  it  yields  tetramethylammonium 
iodide  and  methylfumaramic  acid,  XHMe-CO'CHiCH'COOH.  The 
new  acid  crystallises  from  water  in  anhydrous  prisms  melting  at  208°, 
and  yields  methylamine  and  f  umaric  acid  on  boiling  with  aqueous 
potash  ;  its  potassium  salt  separates  from  water  in  lustrous,  anorthic 
prisms  ;  a  :  b  :  c  =  0-692  :  1  :  0-441.  a  =  85°  32',  /3  =  94=  o&,  7  = 
73"  19'.  The  sodium  salt  crystallises  in  transparent  laminae,  the  silver 
salt  is  an  insoluble,  amorphous  powder,  and  the  methylic  salt  crystal- 
lises in  transparent  needles  melting  at  138'. 

The  acid  described  by  Giustiniani  as  methylfumaramic  acid 
(Abstr.,  1892,  821),  if  pure,  cannot  have  the  same  constitution  as 
the  above,  owing  to  the  differences  between  the  melting  points  and 
habits.  W.  J.  P. 

Glutarimide.     By  R.  Seldxek  {Amer.  Chem.  ./.,  1895,  17,  532 — 

PTT  'CO 
535). — Glutarimide,     CH2<QyJ.QQ>XH,    is     formed     by    heating 

together  in  sealed  tubes  at  200 — 210°,  glutaric  acid  (1  mol.)  and 
acetonitrile  (2  mols.),  or  glutaronitrile  (1  mol.)  and  acetic  acid 
(2  mols.),  or  glutaric  acid  (1  mol.)  and  glutaronitrile  (1  mol.),  a 
drop  or  two  of  acetic  anhydride  being  added  to  each  tube.  The  last 
method  gives  the  best  yields ,  in  the  two  others,  the  glutarimide  is 
mixed  with  acetic  acid  and  acetonitrile.  C.  F.  B. 

Addition  of  Bromine  to  Tetrolic  acid.  By  Adolf  Pixxer  {Ber., 
1895,  28,  1877—1887). — The  author  has  previously  stated  (Abstr., 
1881,  793)  that  tetrolic  acid  forms  a  dibromide,  which  melts  at 
95—97°.  Michael  and  Pendleton  (Abstr.,  1888,  1176)  have  since 
prepared  the  same  dibromocrotonic  acid,  and  give  94"^  as  the  melting 
point,  whilst  Fittig  and  Clutterbuck,  by  the  addition  of  bromine  to 
tetrolic  acid,  obtained  a  dibromocrotonic  acid  which  melted  at  120°, 
but  were  unable  to  prepare  the  acid  melting  at  94°. 
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The  author  has  re-examiued  his  acid  and  finds  that  it  melts  at  94°, 
and  uot  at  95 — 97°  as  oria^inally  stated  ;  he  also  finds  that  his  acid  is 
entirely  different  in  crystallographic  properties  from  the  acid  described 
by  Fittig  and  Clutterbnck. 

It  is  now  shown  that  the  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  tetrolic  acid  depends  not  only  on  whether  the  operation  is  carried 
out  in  sunlight  or  in  the  dark,  but  also  on  the  solvent  used.  Bromine 
(2  atoms)  acts  on  a  cooled  aqueous  solution  of  tetrolic  acid,  forming' 
the  dibi'omocrotonic  acid  which  melts  at  120°,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  acraldehyde  ;  if,  however,  the  bromine  is  added  in  the  dark, 
the  dibromocrotonic  acid,  of  melting  point  94°,  is  formed.  Bromine 
acts  in  much  the  same  way  on  tetrolic  acid  in  a  chloroform  solution 
cooled  to  0°.  Even  when  excess  of  bromine  is  employed,  one  of  the 
dibromocrotonic  acids  is  the  product  formed,  but  if  carbon  tetra- 
chloride is  used  as  the  solvent,  and  the  bromination  is  carried  on  in 
direct  sunlight,  hydrogen  bromide  is  evolved,  and  the  main  product 
is  tribromocrotonic  acid  (m.  p.  131°),  compare  Fittig  (Anualen,  1892, 
268,  107).  When  the  bromine  is  added  to  the  carbon  tetrachloride 
solution  in  the  daik,  no  hydrogen  bromide  is  evolved,  and  the  product 
is  a  mixtiu^e  of  the  two  isomeric  dibromocrotonic  acids.  The  author 
regards  these  two  acids  as  stereoisomeric. 

Me-C-Br  Me-C-Br 

COOH-C-Br  Br-C-COOH 

M.  p.  di".  M.  p.  120°. 

The  acid  -with  the  lower  melting  point  is  the  less  stable.  Its  salts, 
when  heated  with  water,  lose  carbonic  anhydride  and  hydrogen  bro- 
mide,  and  then  form  acraldehyde.  When  hydrogen  bromide  is  passed 
into  a  concentrated  benzene  solution  of  the  acid  of  lower  melting  point, 
it  is  converted  into  the  isomeric  acid  of  higher  melting  point. 

Tetrabromocrotonic  acid  is  obtained  when  either  of  the  dibrom- 
acids  is  dissolved  in  carbon  tetrachloride  and  treated  with  bromine 
in  direct  sunlight.  It  crystallises  in  large,  glistening  prisms,  melts 
at  146°,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water  or  benzene,  but  only  sparingly 
in  carbon  tetrachloride,  and  still  more  sparingl}^  in  light  petrolenm. 
The  tetrabrom-acid,  and  also  the  two  dibrom-acids,  when  treated  with 
sodium  amalgam,  yield  tetrolic  acid.  If  the  tetrbrom-acid  is  neutra- 
lised with  dilute  ammonia,  and  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  the  solution, 
decomposition  takes  place,  silver  bromide  is  thrown  down,  and  muco- 
bromic  acid,  COOH'CBrlCBr-CHO,  remains  in  solution. 

J.  J.  S. 

Mixed  Anhydrides.  By  L.  Rousset  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1895, 
[3],  13,  330— 334;.— The  mixed  anhydrides  of  the  type  R-CO-0-CO-R' 
do  uot  appear  to  exist,  as  their  boiling  points  are  indefinite,  and  they 
are  readily  resolved,  by  fractional  distillation,  into  mixtures,  in  mole- 
cular proportion,  of  the  corresponding  simple  anhydrides. 

Thus  the  product  of  the  action  of  acetic  chloride  on  sodium  butyrate 
is  a  mixture  of  acetic  and  butyric  anhydrides ;  Autenrieth's  aceto- 
valeric  anhydride,  from  sodium  acetate  and  valeric  chloride,  is  a 
mixture  of  acetic  and    valeric  anhydrides,   and  the   product  of    the 
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action  of  benzoic  chloride  on  sodium  acetate  is  a  mixture  of  acetic  and 
benzoic  anhydrides. 

The  instability  of  the  mixed  anhydrides  affords  a  convenient  meatjs 
of  preparino;  anhydrides  from  acid  chlorides.  The  latter  are  simply 
heated  with  sodium  acetate,  and  the  mixtures  of  anhydrides  thus 
obtained  is  separated  by  fractional  distillation.  Jx.  W. 

Etherification  and  Hydrolysis.  By  Julius  W.  Bruhl  (Ber., 
1895,  28,  1913— 191-i).— A  claim  of  priority. 

Ozobenzene.  By  Adolphe  Renard  (Gompt.  rend.,  1895,  120, 
1177 — 1179). — In  order  to  obtain  ozobenzene  (this  Journal,  1878, 
610),  the  benzene  must  be  carefully  purified,  and  the  current  of  ozone 
must  be  well  dined.  When  the  benzene  contains  thiophen,  only  the 
dark-coloured,  non-explosive  substance,  described  by  Leeds  {Ber.,  14, 
975),  is  formed. 

Ozobenzene,  when  freed  from  excess  of  benzene  by  means  of  a 
current  of  dry  air,  is  a  white,  amorphous  substance,  which  explodes 
violently  on  the  slightest  friction  and  detonates  if  heated  rapidly  to 
60°,  but  decomposes  without  explodini;  if  very  slowly  heated.  It  also 
detonates  in  contact  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  ammonia,  or 
aqueous  potash.  It  remains  unchanged  in  dry  air,  but  decomposes  in 
contact  with  moist  air.  In  contact  with  water,  it  decomposes  slowly, 
with,  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  formation  of  acetic  and 
formic  acids.  By  weighing  the  carbonic  anhydride  evolved,  and 
burning  in  the  usual  way  the  other  products  of  the  action  of  Avater, 
it  is  found  that  ozobenzene  has  the  composition  CeHgOe.  Oz(/benzene 
is  insoluble  in  most;  organic  solvents,  but  dissolves  in  acetic  acid. 

C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Acid  Chlorides  on  a-Hexachlorophenol  in  Presence 
of  Aluminium  Chloride.  By  Etienne  Barkal  {Bull.  Soc.  Ghim., 
1895.  [3],  13,  340 — 345). — When  aluminium  chloride  is  added  to  a 
cooled  carbon  bisulphide  solution  containing  a-hexachlorophenol  and 
an  acid  chloride,  there  is  a  slight  elevation  of  tenjperature,  but  no 
evolution  of  hydrogen  chloride,  and  crystals  of  an  additive  metallic 
compound  can  be  separated  from  the  product  (see  following  abstract)  ; 
at  a  liigher  temperature,  however  (35 — 40°),  a  violent  action  takes 
place,  hydrogen  chloride  is  evolved,  and  a  nearly  quantitative  yield  of 
crystals  of  the  acidyl  derivative  of  pentachlomphenol  is  obtained. 
The  crystalline  product,  after  being  drained,  is  digested  with  cold 
water  to  decompose  the  sulphur  chloride  formed  in  the  action,  and 
the  dry  substance  is  recrystallised  from  benzene  or  light  petroleum. 

Pentarhlorophenylic  acetate,  CeCls'OAc,  crystallises  in  long,  slender, 
monoclinic  prisms,  and  melts  at  149*5 — 15o-5°,  not  at  148 — 149°  as 
stated  by  Weber  and  Wolff ;  it  remains  practically  uuaiiVcted  by 
boiling  with  concentrated  aqueous  potash,  bat  is  completely  hydro- 
lysed  by  alcoholic  potash  at  120°.  The  propionate  forms  long,  soft, 
white,  silky  needles,  and  melts  at  78' o°.  It  is  >  asiiy  hydrolysed  by 
alkalis.  The  hutyrate  separates  from  light  petroleum  as  a  felted  mass 
of  fine,  white,  soft  needles ;  it  softens  at  49°  and  melts  at  59 — 62'5°, 
but  the   product  obtained  was   not   quite  pure,  as  the  compound  is 
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hydrolysed,  even  by  moist  air,  iuto  its  proximate  constituents.  The 
benznate  crystallises  in  colourless,  higlily  refractive.,  monoclinic  prisms, 
sp.  gr.  =  r711  at  18°,  and  melts  at  159— 160=.  It  is  stable  towards 
stronp-,  boiling,  aqueous  potash,  but  is  hydrolysed  by  alcoholic  potash 
at  12U^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  sulphur  chloride  and  the  carbon  .sulpho- 
chloride  formed  in  the  preparation  result  from  the  action  of  nascent 
chlorine  on  the  carbon  bisulphide,  this  chlorine  being  produced, 
together  with  the  compound  C6Cl5'0'Al2Cl5,  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  original  additive  compound.  Jx.  W. 

Action  of  Aluminium.  Chloride  on  a-Hexachlorophenol.     By 

SxiENXt:  B.ujcAL  {Bidl.  Sue.  Clum.  1895,  [3],  13,  345— 348).— When 
a-hexachlorophenol  is  heated  with  aluminium  chloride  (~  mol.)  in 
sealed  tubes  at  160 — 165°,  the  chief  products  are  pentachlorophenol 
and  chloranil.  With  more  of  the  chloride  (i  mol.),  and  at  170^175°, 
much  carbonyl  chloride  is  formed,  and  the  principal  prodnct  is 
hexachlorobenzene,  whilst  with  the  same  proportion  of  the  chloride, 
and  in  presence  of  carbon  bisulphide,  a  reaction  occurs  similar  to 
that  described  in  the  preceding  abstract,  pentachlorophenol,  sulphur 
chloride,  and  carbon  sulphochloride  being  formed;  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature, however,  a  small  quantity  of  pentachlorophenylic  carbo7iate, 
CO(0'C6Cl5)2,  is  produced.  This  forms  very  small,  colourless, 
nacreous  crystals,  which  begin  to  sublime  at  about  250°  and  melt  at 
265 — 268°  ;  it  can  be  volatilised  without  decomposing.  Jx.   W. 

Preparation  of  Orthodibromaniline.  By  W.  Kof.-ser  (Gazzetta, 
1895,  25,  i,  95— 97).— Orthodibromaniline  [NHo  :  Brj  =  1:3:4] 
is  readily  prepared  by  acetylating  metabromaniline  with  acetic 
anhydride  and  brominating  the  resulting  metabromacetanilide  in 
acetiq  acid  solution  ;  it  melts  at  80  4 — 80'5°,  and  gives  crystalline' 
salts.  The  inonacetijl  derivative,  CfiHsBro'ISrHAc,  crystallises  in  thin 
prisms  melting  at  128°,  and  the  diacetyl  derivative,  C6H3Br2'NAc3. 
forms  lustrous  scales,  melting  and  decomposing  at  208°.  This 
dibromaniline  is  violently  acted  on  when  warmed  with  alcoholic 
ethylic  nitrite,  nitrogen  being  evolved  and  orthodibromohenzene 
being  produced.  W.  J.  P. 

Conversion  of  an  Aniline  Salt  into  an  Anilic  acid.  By  Lol'is 
Si-MOX  {Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120,  1174 — 1177). —  Pyru^'ic  acid  and 
aniline  do  not  form  aniline  pyruvtite,  but  only  anilpyruvic  acid,  which 
seems  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  ketonic  function. 
On  the  other  hand,  phenylglyoxylic  acid  yields  exclusively  the  ordi- 
narv  salt.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  difference  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  for,  although  aniline  phenylglyoxylate  when 
heated  loses  carbonic  anhydride  and  water  and  is  converted  into 
benzylideneaniline,  CHPhiNPh,  when  dissolved  in  cold  methylic 
alcohol,  or  when  boiled  with  chh)roform  or  benzene,  it  is  completely 
converted  into  anil'phenylijhjosL-ylic  acid,  NPhlCPh-COOH,  a  white, 
ci-ystallisabie  compound,  melting  and  decomposing  at  151°  with 
formation   of   the  compound   CHPhiNPh.     Anilphenylglyoxylic  acid 
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.is  insoluble  in  boiling  benzene  or  chloroform,  and  only  sligbtly 
soluble  in  ether  or  cold  acetic  acid.  When  boiled  witli  water,  it  is 
completelj  reconvei-ted  into  aniline  plienylglyoxylate.  It  also  dis- 
solves in  acids  and  alkalis.  Aniline  plienylglj-oxylate  yields  an 
abundant  precipitate  with  phenylliydrazine,  but  anilphenylglyoxylic 
acid  does  not,  and  this  is  a  further  pi*oof  that  the  ketonic  function 
existing-  in  the  one  is  non-existent  in  the  other. 

Ammonia  and  the  toluidines  yield  similar  results.  C.   H.  B. 

Benzenesulpho-orthotoluidide  and  its  Derivatives.     By  Ch. 

Rauaut  (Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120,  1123 — 1126). — Benzenesulpho'-ortho- 
ti>lnidiih',  CeHo'SO-zXH-CsHi^Ie,  is  obtained  by  heating  benzenesul- 
phonic  chloride  (1  mol.)  with  orthotoluidine  (2  mols.),  in  presence 
of  benzene  or  strong  alcohol.  It  separates  from  alcohol  in  white 
crystals,  which  melt  at  122 — 123°,  and  boil  without  decomposing  at 
about  290 — 295°  under  a  pressure  of  50  to  60  mjii.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  alkalis  and  organic  solvents.  When  boiled 
with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  I'lO,  it  yields  a  yellow  dinitro-derivative, 
SO.Ph-NH-C«H2Me(K"0.')2,  which  melts  at  16/— 168°.  Under  similar 
conditions  acetylorthotoluidine  is  completely  decomposed  into  acetic 
acid  and  toluidine. 

The  dinitro-derivative,  w^hen  heated  in  sealed  tubes  at  140°  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  dinitrotoluidine, 

[Me  :  NH2  :  NO2  :  NOo  =  1  :  2  :  3  :  5], 

which  melts  at  208 — 209°,  and  was  described  by  Stiidel  (Abstr.,  1881, 
724).     When  treated  by  Prud'horame  and  RalDaut's  method  C Abstr 
1892,  705),  it  yields  the  chloride  C6H.,Me(N02)oCl  [Me  :  CI :  NO^ :  NO., 
=  1:2:3:  5],  which  forms  yellow  crystals  melting  at  45 — 46°. 

It  ffdiows  that  the  original  dinitro-derivative  has  the  constitution 
[Me  :  X0.>  :  NO,  :  NH-SO.,  =  1:3:5:6],  the  two  benzene  nuclei 
being  linked  by  the  group  SO-^'NH.  It  has  strongly  marked  acid 
properties,  dissolves  in  alkalis,  and  decomposes  barium  carbonate 
at  1U0°,  forming  a  barium  salt  which  separates  in  yellow  crysials  ;  thef^e 
lose  1  mol.  HjO  at  140°,  and  only  decompose  at  about  215°.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  precipitates  the  dinitro-derivative,  which  can  thus  be 
purified.  Reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  yields  the 
diamine  in  white  needles,  which  melt  at  217°  and  turn  red  when 
exposid  to  air.  It  forms  salts  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  readily 
diazotised. 

The  general  stability  of  benzenesulpho-orthotoluidide,  notwith- 
standiifg  its  amide  character,  is  especially  noteworthv. 

C.  H.  B. 

Reduction  by  means  of  Phenylhydrazine.  By  R.  Walther 
(J.  pr.  Chem.,  1895,  [2J,  141 — 144;. — The  author  draws  attention  to 
the  application  of  phenylhydrazine  as  a  reducing  agent  in  organic 
chemistry;  such  reductions  as  that  of  azobenzene  to  hydrazobenzene, 
and  that  of  nitro-compuunds  to  the  corresponding  amido-derivatives 
being  easily  eli'ected  by  its  means.  A.   Gr.  B. 
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Isohydroxydiphenylethylamine  from  Glycocine  and  Benz- 
aldehyde.  By  Emil  Erlexmeyer,  Jun.  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  186(5—1869). 
— The  author  has  previously  shown  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  166)  that  benz- 
aldehyde  and  glycocine,  in  dilute  alcoholic  solution  and  in  presence 
of  sodium  hydroxide,  condense  to  form  a  sodium  salt, 

OH-CHPh-CH(N:CHPh)-COONa, 

and  a  substance  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  latter  has  since  been  inves- 
tigated, and  is  now  shown  to  have  the  composition 

OH-CHPh-CHPh-N:CHPh. 

"When  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  into  benz- 
aldehyde  and  isoliydroxydipheni/Iethylamine  ;  this  base,  which  melts  at 
128°,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  dipheDylhydroxyethylaniine 
<m.  p.  161°)  of  Goldschmidt  and  Polouowska  (Abstr.,  1887,  492)  as 
isohydrobenzo'in  does  to  hydrobenzo'in.  If  distilled  with  zinc  dust,  it 
yields  stilbene  ;  when  oxidised,  it  gives  benzile,  and  when  diazotised 
and  converted  into  the  corresponding  glycol,  it  yields  isohydrobenzo'in  ; 
if  heated  to  about  130°,  it  decomposes  into  benzaldehyde  and  benzyl- 
amine.  The  original  condensation  product  can  be  regenerated  by 
heating  isodiphenylhydi'oxyethylamine  with  benzaldehyde  in  alcoholic 
solution.  The  author  regards  his  base  and  isohydrobenzo'in  as  the 
true  analogues  of  racemic  acid,  on  account  of  the  hemimorphic  cha- 
racter of  their  crystals ;  whereas  hydroxydiphenylethylamine  and 
hydrobenzo'in  are  the  analogues  of  mesotartaric  acid.  J.  J.   S. 

Heterocyclic  Bases  from  Hydroxydiphenylethylamine.     By 

Henrtk  G.  Soderbaum  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 1897— 19a3).— The  carbamide 
and  thiocarbamide  derivatives  obtained  by  treating  hydroxydiphenyl- 
ethylamine respectively  with  isocyanates  and  thiocarbimides  readily 
yield  condensation  products  according  to  the  scheme 

CHPh-NH-CO-NHE  ^  Y«P'"SC-NHR. 

CHPh-OH  ('^)  CHPh-0-^ 

(S) 

These  condensation  products  are  strongly  basic,  forming  salts 
which  are  not  decomposed  by  water ;  they  also  yield  crystalline 
platinochlorides,  which  are  for  the  most  part  sparingly  soluble.  They 
greatly  resemble  the  amidobenzoxazoles  (amidobenzothiazoles),  but 
are  totally  different  from  the  isomeric  /3-oximidazoles,  and  are  to  be 

(4) 

regarded  as  derivatives  of  the  compound    i        ^C'NHz,    which    the 

0H2*  O     f2) 

<5)     (S) 

a,athor  terms  dihydroamidoazoxole  (dihydmamidoazthiole) . 

Eydroxydiphenylethylcarhainide,  OH-C  HPh-CHPh-NH-CO-NH^,  is 
obtained  from  hydroxydiphenylethylamine  hydrochloride  and  potas- 
sium cyanate  in  aqueous  solution.  It  forms  colourless  crystals,  melts 
at  215°,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  but  dissolves  in  acetone 
and  hot  alcohol. 

4!:b-I)i})henyldlliydio-2-amido-\:Z-azoxoh  is  obtained  when  the 
preceding   compoand    is    heated   with    dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for 
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1 — 2  hours,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  sodium  hydroxide. 
It  crystallises  in  six-sided  needles,  and  melts  at  153 — 154°.  The 
platinocbloride,  (Ci5Hi4N20)2,H2PtC]6,  forms  minute,  yellowish  crys- 
tals, and  melts  at  203°. 

Methylhydroxydijphenylethylthiocarhamide, 

OH-CHPh-CHPh-NH-CS-NHMe, 

obtained  from  hydroxydiphenylethylamine  and  methylthiocarbimide, 
forms  colourless  plates  which  melt  at  136°. 

4  :  5-Diphenyldihydro-2-methylamido-l  :  3-azoxole  is  obtained  by 
treating  the  preceding  compound  in  alcoholic  solution  with  yellow 
mercnric  oxide ;  it  forms  colourless,  glistening  needles,  and  melts  at 
158—159°.  Theplatinochloricle,  (Ci6H,6N20)2,H2PtCl6,  crystalHses 
in  minute,  yellowish  plates  which  decompose  at  215°. 

4  :  6-D'ipheniildihydro-2-methylaviido-l  :  S-azothiole,  when  recrystal- 
lised  from  alcohol,  forms  large,  colourless  prisms,  and  melts  at  155°. 
The  platinochloride  (Ci6Hi6N2S)2,H2PtCl6,  crystallises  in  yellowish- 
red  prisms  which  undergo  decomposition  at  220°. 

EihylliydroxydiphenyletJiylthiocarhamide, 

OH-CHPh-CHPh-NH-CS-NHEt, 

crystallises  in  small  needles,  and  melts  at  148 — 149°.  When  treated 
with  mercuric  oxide,  it  yields  4  :  5-Diphenyldihydro-2-ethyla7nido- 
1  :  3-azoxole,  which  melts  at  141° ;  its  platinochloride, 

(CnHieN20)2,H2PtCl6, 

crystallises  in  yellowish  prisms,  and  melts  at  195 — 200°.     The  corre- 
sponding azothiole,   CnHisNoS,   melts  at  139°,   and  forms  a  platiyio- 
chloride  which  melts  at  185 — 188°. 
Phenylhydroxydiphenylethylcarhamide, 

OH-CHPh-CHPh-NH-CO-NHPh, 

prepared  from  hydroxydiphenylethylamine  and  phenylthiocarbimide, 
forms  coloui'Iess  crystals,  and  melts  at  176°;  the  corresponding 
phenylhydroxi/diphenylethylthiocarhamide  melts  at  171°,  and  when 
treated  with  mercuric  oxide  yields  4 :  b-diphenyldihydro-2-phenyI- 
amido-1  :  3-azoxole,  which  crystallises  in  small,  white  needles  and 
melts  at  162—163° ;  its  platinochloride,  (C2iHi8N'20)2,H2PtCl6  +  SH.O 
forms  yellow,  glistening  needles,  which  undergo  decomposition  at 
195—198°. 

Orthotolylhydroxydiphenylethylthiocarb  amide, 

OH-CHPh-CHPh-JSTH-CS-NH-CvH,, 

crystallises  from  toluene  in  short,  white  needles,  which  melt  at 
156 — 157°.  When  treated  with  mercuric  oxide,  it  gives  4  :  b-diphenyl- 
dihydro-2-orthotolylamido-\  •.3-azoxole,  which  melts  at  136 — 138°;  its 
platinochloride,  ('C22H2oN20)2,H2PtCl6,  melts  at  220—225°. 

J.  J.  S. 

Aromatic  Nitroso-bases.  By  Otto  Fischer  (Annalen,  1895,  286, 
145 — 186).— In  a  short  introduction,  the  author  discusses  the  consti- 
tution of  aromatic  nitroso-bases. 

VOL.  LXYIII.   i.  2  t 
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By  Otto  Fischer  and  E.  Schaffer. — The  hydrochloride  of  para- 
nitrosoaniline,  CsSJ^zO^^Gl,  separates  from  alcohol  in  dark  brown 
crystals  ;  the  sulphate  ciystallises  in  yellowish- white  prisms.  The 
oxalate  forms  small,  greenish  crystals,  and  the  picrate  separates  as  a 
brown  mass  of  crystals  on  adding  ether  to  the  alcoholic  solution. 
The  dibenzoyl  derivative  crystallises  in  dark  brown  needles  or  leaflets, 
and  melts  at  142°  ;  in  preparing  it,  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the 
nitrosoaniline  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  agitate  the 
cold  liquid  with  excess  of  benzoic  chloride ;  otherwise,  if  strong  soda 
is  used  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  get  warm,  benzoylnitrosophenol 
is  formed.  Orthohydroxyhenzylideneparanitrosoaniline  is  prepared  by 
heating  the  base  with  salicylaldehyde  for  two  hours  at  100°;  it 
softens  at  235°,  and  melts  at  245°.  Paranitraniline  is  formed  when 
j^aranitrosoaniline  is  oxidised  with  potassium  permanganate,  whilst 
reducing  agents  give  rise  to  paraphenylenediamine. 

By  Otto  Fischer  and  H.  Apitsch. — The  picrate  of  paranitrosoethyl- 
aniline  crystallises  from  water  in  dark  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at 
131°;  the  silver  salt,  which  has  the  composition  3C»HioN'20,AgN'03, 
separates  in  small,  dark  green,  lustrous  crystals,  and  melts  and 
decomposes  at  121°.  The  mercurochluride  melts  and  decomposes  at 
142°. 

The  nitrosamine  of  paranitrosoethylaniline  is  very  stable  in  pre- 
sence of  reducing  agents.  With  acetic  acid  and  zinc-dust,  a  colour- 
less oil  is  obtained,  which  gives  Liebermann's  reaction ;  on  adding 
sodium  amalgam  to  tbe  cold  alcoholic  solution  of  the  nitrosamine,  the 
liquid  becomes  reddish-brown,  and  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed, 
which,  when  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  melts  at  171°.  This  covi- 
pound  has  the  formula  CieHigNeOa,  and  gives  Liebermann's  reaction  ; 
on  reduction,  it  yields  ethylparaphenylenediamine. 

a.-Nitroso-a.-'methylnaphthylamine,  CioH6<^-j^_ ^O,  is  prepared  by 

dissolving  a-methylnaphthylamine  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  adding 
sodium  nitrite,  and  extracting  with  ether ;  the  nitrosamine,  which  is 
left  as  a  viscid  oil  on  evaporation  of  the  ether,  is  converted  into  the 
hydrochloride  of  nitrosomethylnaphthylamine  by  treatment  with 
alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid ;  this  salt  crystallises  in  slender,  pale 
green  needles  ;  the  picrate  crystallises  in  greenish-yellow  needles,  and 
melts  and  decomposes  at  157°.  ISTitrosomethylnaphthylamine  gives 
the  indazine  reaction,  a  blue  colouring  matter  being  produced  on 
treating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  with  diphenyl- 
metaphenylenediamine  ;    this  product,   symmetrical  anilido-n-niethyl- 

rosinduline,     NMeICioH5«^^p]  >C6H3*NHPh,      forms      magnificent, 

golden-green  crystals,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  225°.  The 
hydrochloride  was  analysed. 

When   salicylaldehyde  is    heated  with    a-uitroso-/3-naphthylamine 
for  2 — 3  hours  on  the  water  bath,  a  compound,  CnHi2N202,  is  obtained, 
which  separates  from    alcohol  in  green  leaflets,  and  melts  at  270° 
on  treating  it  with  boiling  acids,  salicylaldehyde  is  formed. 

By  0x10  Fischer  and  Bmil  Diepoldkr. —  Orthonitrohenzylidene- 
orthoparatobjlenediamine,  NHEt'CeHsMe-NlCH-CeH/NOz,  is  obtained 
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bj  condensation  of  monethylorthoparatolylenediamine  with  ortho- 
nitrobenzaldehyde  ;  it  crystallises  in  lustrous,  reddish-brown  leaflets, 
and  melts  at  80°.  The  7nefa?uY/-o-derivative  crystallises  in  yellow 
needles,  and  melts  at  118°;  ilae  paranitw-deviv?itive  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  long,  red  needles,  and  melts  at  143°.  The  orihohydroxy- 
derivative  crystallises  from  light  petroleum  in  nodular  aggregates  of 
yellow  prisms,  and  melts  at  62°.  The  thiocarh amide,  C19H26N4S,  ob- 
tained by  boiling  carbon  bisulphide  and  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol 
with  raonethylorthoparatolylenediamine,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
small,  white  needles  and  melts  at  163°.  The  benzoyl  derivative  of 
raonethylorthoparatolylenediamine  crystallises  from  light  petroleum 
in  small  needles,  and  melts  at  174°. 

The  acetyl  derivative  of  trimethylmetaphenylenediamine  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  a  solution  of  acetyldimethylmetaphenylenediamine 
in  xylene  with  sodium,  and,  when  the  metal  is  dissolved,  heating  the 
liquid  with  methylic  iodide ;  it  separates  from  alcohol  in  large 
crystals,  and  melts  at  68°.  The  hase  boils  at  270°,  and  when  its  solu- 
tion, in  10  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  cooled  with  ice,  is  treated  with 
sodium  nitrite  in  dilute  aqueous  solution,  the  liquid  becomes  deej^ 
red,  and  the  dinitrosainine  of  dimethylmetaphenylenediamine  is  pre- 
cipitated ;  this  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  lustrous,  brown  leaflets, 
and  melts  at  109 — 110°.  The  quantity  of  this  substance  amounts  to 
5  per  cent,  of  the  trimethyl  derivative  employed,  and  on  extracting 
the  liquor  from  which  it  separates  with  boiling  ether,  the  nitros- 
amine  of  trimethylmetaphenylenediamine  is  obtained  ;  the  hydro- 
chloride crystallises  in  colourless  leaflets,  and  on  treating  it  with 
boiling  methylic  or  ethylic  alcohol,  a  deep  red  liquid  is  obtained,  and 
the  monhydrochloride  of  paratUtrosotrimethyhnetaphenyleneuiainine 
separates  in  dark  red  crystals  with  green  lustre.  The  dihydrochloride 
crj'stallises  in  dark  red  needles.     The  base  itself,  paranitrosodimethyl- 

metaphenyleiiediamine,     l^Met'CeHi'^-sr ^0?     crystallises     from 

benzene  in  long,  steel-blue  prisms,  which  appear  red  by  transmitted 
light,  and  contain  the  solvent;  it  melts  at  143°.  On  adding  aqueous 
sodium  nitrite  to  a  solution  of  the  base  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a 
7ii7ro- derivative  of  trimei.hylmetaphenylenediamine  nitrosamine  is 
formed,  crystallising  from  ether  iu  yellow  needles,  and  melting  at 
157°.     Faranitrosodiniethylmetaplienylenediamine, 

NHMe-C6H4<^™>  0, 

is  another  product  of  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  trimethylmeta- 
phenylenediamine ;  after  removing  the  dinitrosamiue  of  dimethyl- 
metaphenylenediamine, the  liquid  is  treated  with  excess  of  potassium 
carbonate,  rapidly  extracted  with  ether  to  remove  unaltered  tri- 
methylmetaphenylenediamine, and  then  allowed  to  remain  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  for  24  hours,  the  base  separating  in  quantity 
amounting  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  substance  employed.  It  crystallises 
from  benzene  in  steel-blue  needles  containing  the  solvent;  the 
sulphate  crystallises  from  water  in  red  needles.  On  reducing  to  a 
small  bulk  the  liquid  from  which  the  base  has  been  removed,  para- 

2  t  2 
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Tiitrosotrimethylmetaphenylenediainine  is  obtained :  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  trimethylmetaplienylenediamiue,  therefore,  gives  rise 
to  four  products,  the  nitrosamine  of  trimethylnietaplienylenediamine, 
the  dinitrosaraine  of  dimethylmetaphenylenediamine,  paranitrosotri- 
inethylmetapheuyleuediamine,aadparanitrosodimethylraetaplienylene- 
dianiine. 

Symmetrical  dimethylmetaphenylenediamine  is  obtained  by  heatintj 
the  foi'myl  derivative  of  monomethylphenylenediamine  with  sodium 
methoxide  and  methyhc  iodide,  and  hydrolysing'  the  product  with 
dihite  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  oil  which,  however,  rapidly 
becomes  brown ;  it  boils  at  165 — 170°  under  a  pressure  of  10  mm., 
and  at  275 — 280°  under  a  pressure  of  739  mm.  The  dinitrosamine 
(m.  p.  109 — 110°)  is  identical  with  the  product  of  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  trimethylmetaphenylenediamine ;  when  it  is  dissolved 
in  ether,  and  treated  with  cold,  alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride,  symme- 
trical paranitrosodimethylmetaphenylenediamiue  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  the  hydrochloride.  This  base  separates  fi'om  ether  in  mag- 
nificent, steel-blue  ci-ystals,  and  melts  at  171°. 

By  Otto  Fischer  and  M.  Gmelin. — Paranitrosudiphenylmeta- 
phenylenediamine  melts  at  153°.  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
hydrochloride  is  heated  with  aqueous  phenylhjdrazine  hydrochloride 
at  50 — 60°,  a  compound,  C24H2iN5,  is  formed,  which  separates  from 
alcohol  in  pale  rose-coloured  crystals,  and  melts  at  16U° ;  it  is 
almost  insoluble  in  acids  and  alkalis,  and,  when  mixed  with  cupric 
oxide  and  heated  suddenly,  it  decomposes  explosively. 

Fonnylanilido-n-'phenylmethenylphenijlenediamine, 

COH-NPh-C6H3<^^^>CH, 

is    obtained    by    heating   amidodiphenylmetaphenylenediamine    (the 

reduction     product     of     paranitrosodiphenylmetaphenylenediaraine) 

with  concentrated  formic  acid  for  several  hours  ;   it  crystallises  from 

hot,  dilute   alcohol   in   colourless  needles,  and  melts  at  \14P.     The 

acetylanhydro-hase,   obtained    from    amidodiphenyimetaphenylenedi- 

amine  by  the  action  of  boiling  acetic  anhydride,  has  the  constitution 

NPh 
NAcPh'CeHs'C^ I^^CMe  ;    it   forms  colourless  crystals,  and  melts 

at  165°.     Anilido-n-phemjletlienylphenylenedi  amine, 

NHPh-C6H3<;^^JJ>CMe, 

is  obtained  by  treating  the  foregoing  compound  with  boiling  dilute 
sulphuric  acid ;  it  crystallises  in  large,  colourless  plates  melting  at 
llo°,  and  the  sulphate  crystallises  in  white  leaflets. 

When  amidodiphenylmetaphenylenediamine  is  heated  on  the  water 
bath  with  salicylaldehyde,  a  hydroxyhenzylidene  derivative  is  formed, 
which  crystallises  in  dark  yellow  prisms  ;  on  recrystallising  this  sub- 
stance two  or  three  times  from  absolute  alcohol  containing  benzene, 
anilido-n-phenyloi-thohydroxi/henzenyl'plumylenediamiyie  is  obtained, 
crystallising  in  pale  yellow  needles,  and  melting  at  190°.  The  ortho- 
henzylidene  derivative   is  brown,  being  converted  into  the  anhydro- 
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base  on  reciystalHsing'  it  from  alcohol ;    this  crystallises  in  orange 

needles,  and  melts  at  210°.     When  amidodiphenjlmetaphenylenedi- 

amine  is  heated  with  carbon  bisulphide  and  alcohol  for  four  hours  in 

NPh 
a    reflux    apparatus,     the     cornpomid    NHPh'CeHa*:^ l^j-^C'SH    is 

formed  ;  it  crystallises  from  absolute  alcohol  in  yellow  needles,  and 
melts  at  208°.  The  sodium  salt  separates  from  the  alkaline  solution 
in  white  leaflets,  and  is  decomposed  by  water. 

By  Otto  Fischer  and  W.  Hofmann. — The  acetyl  derivative  of 
paranitrosophenyl-a-naphthylamine  crystallises  from  wood  spirit  in 
lustrous,  reddish-yellow  leaflets,  and  melts  at  81°.  On  reducing  the 
base  with  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid,  paramidophenyl-a-naphthylamine 
is  formed  ;  the  acetyl  derivative  crystallises  in  white  leaflets,  and 
melts  at  192°,  the  henzylidene  compound,  NHPh'CioHe'NiCHPh, 
separates  from  absolute  alcohol  in  greenish-yellow  crystals,  and 
melts  at  109°;  and  the  orthohydroxybenzylidene  derivative  crystallises 
in  long,  red  needles,  and  melts  at  185°.  The  metanitrobenzylidene 
compound  crystallises  in  red  leaflets,  melting  at  169°,  and  the  para- 
mtrohenzylidene  derivative  crystallises  in  very  dark  red  leaflets,  and 
melts  at  168°  ;  the  thiocarbamide,  CS(NH'CioH6'NHPh)2,  forms  white 
crystals,  and  melts  at  196°. 

a-Naphthaquinonephe7iyldiimide,  NHiCioHeiN'Ph,  is  obtained  by 
agitating  a  solution  of  amidophenyl-a-naphthylamine  in  benzene 
with  mercuric  oxide  ;  it  forms  lustrous,  reddish-yellow  crystals,  and 
melts  at  128—129°.  M.  O.  F. 

Piperonylideneacetone.  By  L.  Rousset  (Bull.  Soc.  GMvi.y 
1895,  [3],  13,  348 — 351). — Piperonylideneacetone, 

CH,<^>  CeHa-CHICHAc, 

is  formed  as  a  yellow  precipitate  when  a  solution  of  piperonal  in 
acetone  is  shaken  with  a  large  excess  of  cold,  10  per  cent.,  aqueous 
soda  ;  when  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  it  forms 
minute,  yellow,  prismatic  needles,  belonging  either  to  the  monoclinic 
or  to  the  triclinic  system,  but  the  product  obtained  by  distillation 
with  steam  is  colourless ;  it  melts  at  96'5°. 

The  oxime  is  coloui'less,  and  melts  at  about  179°,  at  the  same  time 
decomposing.  The  (Z/fcromo-derivative  forms  colourless  crystals,  and 
melts  at  76°  ;  it  decomposes  at  100°. 

Piperonylideneacetone  is  oxidi.sed  by  chromic  acid  mixture  to 
piperonylic  and  acetic  acids,  and  carbonic  anhydride.  Jn.  W. 

Reducing  Action  of  Sodium  Alkylic  Oxides  at  High  Tem- 
peratures. By  Albin  Haller  and  Jlles  Mixguin  {Compt.  rend.,  1895, 
120, 1105 — 1106). — Phenyl  benzyl  ketone,  when  heated  in  sealed  tubes 
at  200 — 210°  with  sodium  ethoxide  in  presence  of  excess  of  alcohol, 
yields  stilbene.  Diphenyl  ketone,  under  similar  conditions,  yields 
benzhydrol.  Anthraquinone,  with  sodium  ethoxide,  butyloxide,  or 
amyloxide,  yields  anthracene.  Methyl  phenyl  ketone  seems  to  yield 
phenylmethylcarbinol.  C.  H.  B. 
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Ethereal  Salts  of  Amido-acids.  By  Heinrich  Salkowski  (Ber., 
1S95,  28,  1917 — 1923). — When  an  attempt  is  made  to  crystallise  the 
hydrochloride  of  paramidophenylacetic  acid  from  boiling  alcohol,  it 
is  converted  into  the  hydrochloride  of  its  ethylic  salt, 

NH2-C6H,-CHo-COOEt,HCl, 

which  separates  in  plates,  and,  on  treatment  with  cold  soda  solution, 
yields  ethylic  paramidophenylacetafe,  melting  at  •4;9'5^.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  ethylic  salt  does  not  take  place  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, but  a  similar  action  occurs  on  boiling  the  hj-drochloride  of  the 
acid  with  methylic,  normal  propylic,  or  amyiic  alcohol,  although,  in  the 
case  of  the  first  named,  the  action  is  far  from  complete.  The  hydro- 
chloride of  metamidophenylacetic  acid  behaves  in  the  same  manner. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  property  is  characteristic  of 
aromatic  amido-acids  in  general,  the  author  has  examined  the 
behaviour  of  a  number  of  these,  and  finds  that  the  hydrochlorides  of 
ortho-,  meta-,  and  paramidobenzoic  acids  undergo  no  etherification 
under  these  conditions,  but  that  the  amidocinnamic  and  amidohydro- 
cinnamic  acids  all  readily  undergo  etherification  ;  the  results  are  not 
altered  if  the  hydrobromide,  hydriodide,  or  nitrate  are  employed  in 
place  of  the  hydrochloride,  but  with  the  sulphate  no  etherification  takes 
place.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  aromatic  amido-acids  in  which  the 
carboxyl  group  is  not  directly  combined  with  the  benzene  nucleus 
undergo  etherification  by  the  action  of  boiling  alcohol  on  their  salts 
with  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  hydriodic,  or  nitric  acid,  the  relative 
position  of  the  amido-group  to  the  side  chain  containing  the  carboxyl 
having  no  influence.  This  conclusion  is  analogous  in  many  respects 
to  that  of  V.  Meyer  and  Sudborough  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  463),  who  have 
shown  that  diortho-substituted  benzoic  acids  do  not  undergo  etherifi- 
cation when  treated  with  methylic  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
that  etherification  readily  takes  place  in  diortho-substituted  acids 
with  longer  side  chains.  H.   G.  C. 

Action  of  Hydrazine  Hydrate  on  Benzylidenecyanhydrin. 

By  Attilio  PuRGOTTi  {Gazzetta,  1895,  25,  i,  117—121). — On  boiling 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  beuzylidenecyanhydrin  with  hydrazine  hydrate 
and  distilling  olf  the  alcohol,  a  residue  is  obtained  from  which  a  small 
pi'oportion  of  a-toluonitrile  may  be  separated  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion ;  no  other  product  was  isolated.  W.  J.  P. 

Preparation  of  Thymolphthalide.  By  Piotr  Jakimowicz  {Ber., 
1895,     28,     1876). — The     author    has     obtained     thymolphthalide, 

QQ 

CeHi^ri/riri   XT  \  ^Oj  by  gently  warming  powdered  thymol  (2  mols.) 

with  phthalic  chloride  (1  mol.).  It  crystallises  in  thick,  colourless 
plates,  melts  at  84 — 85°,  and  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  a  dark  red  solution.  J.  J.  S. 

Methylic  Carbonates  derived  from  Polyhydric  Phenols.    By 

Victor  Syniewski  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1874 — l876j. — If  quiuol  (1  mol.) 
intimately  mixed  with  calcined  sodium  carbonate,  is  added  to  a  solu- 
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tion  of  metlijlic  cliloroformate  in  benzene,  and.  the  mixture  heated 
during  several  hours  on  the  water  bath,  methylic  qninol  dicarhouaie, 
C6H4(0*COOMe)2,  is  formed  ;  this  crystallises  in  long,  thin,  colour- 
less plates,  which  melt  at  115°. 

ilethylic  resorcinol  dicarhonate  forms  long,  white  needles,  and  melts 
at  44—45°. 

In  preparing  the  corresponding  catechol  and  pyrogallol  derivatives, 
calcium  carbonate  must  be  substituted  for  the  sodium  carbonate. 

Methylic  catechol  dicarhonate  crystallises  in  fine,  colourless  needles, 
and.  melts  at  41°. 

Methylic  pyrogallol  tricarhonate,  C6H3(0*COOMe)3,  is  a  thick, 
yellowish  oil. 

Methylic  orcinol  dicarhonate,  C6H3Me(0'COOMe)2,  forms  long, 
colourless  needles,  and  melts  at  55°.  J.  J.   S. 

Eugenol  Derivatives.  By  Ch.  Gassmaxn  and  Ecgex  Krafft 
{Ber.,  1895,  28,  1870 — 1872). — -Sodium  etcgenolacetate, 

CH2:CH-CH2-C6H3(OMe)-0-CH2-COON^a  [=  1:3:4], 

is  obtained  when  eugenol  is  heated  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution 
and  monochloracetic  acid  during  20  houi's.  The  acid  crystallises  in 
colourless  needles,  melts  at  75°,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water, 
alcohol,  acetone,  benzene,  and  light  petroleum,  but  only  sparingly  in 
cold  water ;  it  is  only  slightly  volatile  with  steam.  When  this  acid  is 
heated  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  amylic  alcohol  during  20  hours, 
it  is  converted  into  potassium  isoeugenolacetate.  Isoeuge7iolacetic  acid 
forms  colourless  needles,  and  melts  at  92 — 94°  ;  it  cannot  be  crystal- 
lised from  water. 

When  the  iso-acid  is  oxidised  with  potassium  permanganate  in 
alkaline,  or,  better  still,  in  neutral,  solution,  the  chief  products  are 
acetaldehyde  and  vanillinacetic  acid, 

COH-C6H3(OMe)-0-CH2-COOH  [=1:3:4], 

which  is  identical  with  the  acid  described  by  Elkan  (Abstr.,  1887, 
259)  as  vanillinoxyacetic  acid.  When  the  acid  is  treated  with  phos- 
phorus pentachloride  (2  mols.),  vanillin,  trichloi'acetic  acid,  and  car- 
bonic anhydride  are  formed.  J.  J.  S. 

Phenylazocarboxylic  acid  andTribromophenylazocarboxylic 
acid.  By  Oscar  Wjdmax  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1925— 1931).— E.  Fischer 
has  shown  (Abstr.,  1878,  302)  that  when  phenylsemicarbazide  is 
treated  with  sodium  nitrite  in  acid  solution,  it  yields  a  crystalline 
nitroso-derivative,  and  that  this,  on  boiling  with  alkalis,  is  converted 
into  diazobenzeneimide,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  water.  The  author 
has  reinvestigated  this  substance,  which  has  the  constitutioD, 
NO-NPh-NH-CO-XHo,  and  melts  at  126—127°,  with  evolution  of 
nitrous  fumes.  If  kept  for  a  long  time,  it  undergoes  spontaneous 
decomposition  into  p)henylazocarhamide,l^V\i'.l:^'CO'^]i2,  which  may, 
however,  be  more  readily  obtained  by  carefully  oxidising  phenyl- 
semicarbazide with  potassium  permanganate  or  dichromate.  It  crys- 
tallises from  water  or  benzene  in  long,  red  needles,  melting  at  114°, 
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does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  bnt  evolres  nitrog"en  on  the  addi- 
tion of  copper  powder  to  the  boiling  aqueous  solution  ;  it  evolves 
mnraonia  on  warming-  in  alkaline  solution,  and  forms  salts  of  phenjl- 
azocarboxylic  acid,  which  are  yellow,  but  have  not  been  obtained 
pure  ;  on  tlie  addition  of  acids,  it  decomposes,  forminor  benzene,  car- 
bonic anhydride,  and  nitrogen,  together  with  other  products. 

EthyUc  phenvlcarbazinate,  NHPh'NH'COOEr,  obtained  by  mixing 
phenylhydrazine  and  ethylic  chloroformate  in  ethereal  solution,  crys- 
tallises in  long  plates,  or  flat  needles  ;  these  contain  1  mol.  HjO, 
which  is  evolved  on  heating  at  85°;  the  hydrated  compound  melts  at 
79 — 80°,  and  the  anhydrous  compound  at  82  —83°.  The  solution  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  is  coloured  deep  red  by  ferric  chloride.  When 
oxidised  by  potassium  permanganate,  it  yields  ethylic  pheuylazo- 
cai-boxylate,  NPhiN'COOEt,  which  is  a  thin,  red  oil,  and  is  converted 
into  phenylazocarbamide  on  treatment  with  concentrated  ammonia. 

These  substances  are  closely  allied  to  the  azodicarbamide  deriva- 
tives obtained  by  Thiele  (Abstr.,  1892,  1429),  the  additive  compounds 
of  diazocyanides  and  hydrocyanic  acid  obtained  by  Gabriel  (Abstr., 
1880,  41),  and  further  with  the  substituted  diazocyanides  recently 
described  by  Hantzsch  and  Schultze  (this  vol.,  i,  348)  which  exist  in 
two  modifications,  regarded  by  them  as  stereoisomerides.  Theoreti- 
cally, the  above  derivatives  are  also  capable  of  existing  in  two  sfcereo- 
isomeric  forms,  and  the  authoi-  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  evidence  on 
this  point,  employing  symmetrical  tribromophenylsemicarbazide  as 
the  starting  point,  as  this  forms  more  stable  derivatives. 

Symmetrical  trihromophenylsemicarbazide, 

is  readily  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanate  and  acetic 
acid  on  symmetrical  trilDromophenylhydrazine,  and  forms  vei-y 
sparingly  soluble  needles,  melting  at  235 — 236°,  with  evolution  of 
gas.  When  oxidised  with  acetic  acid  and  potassium  permanganate, 
it  is  converted  into  the  corresponding  symmetrical  trihromoplienylazo- 
carlamide,  C6H2Br3'N;]N''CO*lSrHo,  which  crystallises  from  benzene  in 
long,  flat,  red  needles,  and  melts  and  evolves  gas  at  176°;  no  definite 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  isomeric  compound  could,  however,  be 
obtained. 

Potassium  tribromoplieuylcarhoxylate  may  be  obtained  by  the  action 
of  aqueous  potash  on  the  carbamide;  it  crystallises  in  long,  yellow 
needles,  which  explode  on  warming,  or  when  touched  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  On  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  well 
cooled  solution,  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  separate*!,  probably  con- 
sisting of  the  free  tribromophenylazocarboxylic  acid,  but  this  decom- 
poses in  a  few  seconds  with  evolution  of  gas  and  formation  of  tri- 
bromobenzene. 

During  the  investigation,  the  following  acetyl  derivatives  of 
symmetrical  tribromophenylhydrazine  were  prepared.  fB-AcetyUri- 
hromophenylhydrazine,  CeHaBra'NH-NHAc,  which  forms  well  developed, 
four-sided  prisms,  and  melts  at  188°,  and  cx.(i-diacetyJtribromop]ienyl- 
hydrazine,  CfiHoBra'NH-NAca,  crystallising  in  brittle  needles  melting 
at  144—145°.  H.  G.  C. 
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Sulphur  Derivatives  of  Imidodicarboxylic  acid.  By  Emil 
Feomm  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1935— 1940).— The  imidodicarboxylates 
described  hj  the  author  (Abstr.,  1898,  i,  575,  this  vol.,  i,  418,  461),  are, 
with  one  exception,  not  acted  on  by  alkyl  haloids  in  alkaline  solution 
with  substitution  of  the  alkyl  radicle  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  imido- 
group.  Trithiodibenzylic  imidodicarboxylate,  however,  is  acted  on 
under  these  conditions  forming  trithiotrihenzyliG  pseudoimidod/car- 
hoxylate,  which  crystallises  in  spherical  aggi'egates  of  needles  meltiDg 
at  92°.     Two  formulae  are  possible  for  this  substance,  namely, 

C7H,N'<^^|^'g",  and  aH-CO-S-N.-CCSaHOs, 

as,  however,  it  yields  no  benzylamine,  but  considerable  quantities  of 
ammonia  when  distilled  with  aqueous  potash,  its  constitution  must 
be  represented  by  the  second  formula.  In  its  formation,  the  ti'ithio- 
dibenzylic  imidodicarboxylate  reacts  in  the  tautomeric  form, 

c,h,s-co-n:c(sh)-sc7H;, 

and  it  is  probably  owing  to  their  incapability  of  reacting  in  this  form 
that  the  other  imidodicarboxylates  are  not  affected  by  benzylic 
chloride  and  soda. 

When  phenylmethylthiobiuret  is  heated  wtth  benzylic  mercaptan 
and  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  water  bath,  it  is  converted  into  henzylic 
fritkioallophanate,  CtHtS'CS'N^H'CS-NHs,  which  forms  sulphur- 
yellow  needles  and  melts  at  142  — 143°.  The  action  of  ammonia  on 
this  substance  was  investigated  in  the  hope  that  the  hitherto  un- 
known dithiobiuret  would  be  formed ;  this  is,  however,  not  the  case, 
the  products  of  the  action  being  benzylic  mercaptan  and  ammonium 
thiocyanate.  H,  G.  C. 

Pariodophenylmercapturic  acid.  By  Eugen  Baumann  and  P. 
ScHMiTZ  {{Zeit.  ijliysifjl.  Chem.,  1895,  20,  586 — 594). — The  acid  was 
obtained  from  the  urine  of  a  dog  to  which  iodobenzene  (100  grams) 
had  been  administered  during  about  six  weeks ;  the  yield  was 
20 — 21  per  cent,  of  the  iodobenzene  employed.  The  compound  crys- 
tallises in  aggregates  of  long  needles,  melts  at  152 — -153°;  and  de- 
composes at  190° ;  the  corresponding  bromo-  and  chloro-derivatives 
melt  at  152—153°  and  153 — 154°  respectively.  It  is  decomposed  by 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  dissolves  without  change  in  alkalis 
and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  rotatory  power  [a]jj  ^=  — 10'4° 
in  2'5  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution.  The  silver  salt.  CuHuOsISNAg, 
is  amorphous  ;  the  harium  salt  crystallises  with  2H2O  ;  the  ethylic  salt 
forms  colourless  needles  melting  at  104 — 105°.  All  the  salts  are 
dextrogyrate,  the  rotatory  power  increasing  with  the  concentration, 
for  the  sodium  salt,  [ajn  =  -f-  8° ;  +  127;  -t-  16-7°  for  solutions 
containing  5*327  grams,  10'654  grams  and  21-306  grams  per  100  c.c. 
respectively ;  the  corresponding  values  for  the  bromo-acid  ai^e  -f-  7°, 
+  7°,  -f  9 '5°  for  solutions  containing  5-362  grams;  10-/24  grams; 
and  21-448  grams,  equivalent  to  5,  10,  and  20  grams  of  free  acid 
respectively.  When  heated  with  moderately  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  pariodophenylmercapturic  acid  is  resolved  into  acetic  acid  and 
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iodophtnylci/siehie,  NH2-CMe(SC6H4l)-COOH,  the  Jujdrocldoride  of 
which  is  deposited  in  feathery  transparent  crystals  ;  these  readily 
dissociate  in  contact  with  water.  By  the  action  of  potassium  cyanate 
on  iodophenylcysteine,  the  itramido-acid, 

NH2-CO-NH-CMe(SC6HJ)-COOH, 

is  formed,  and  crystallises  in  small  needles  melting  at  195 — 196°. 
With  acetic  anhydride,  iodophenylcysteine  regenerates  the  mer- 
capturic  acid.  When  heated  with  potash,  iodophenylmercapturic 
acid  is  i^esolved  into  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  pyruvic  acid  and  pariodo- 
phenylmercapfan.  The  latter  crystallises  in  needles,  melts  at  85 — 86°, 
has  a  characteristic  odour  of  aniseed,  gives  yellow  precipitates  with 
copper,  lead,  and  silver  salts,  and  is  rapidly  oxidised  by  the  air  to 
pariodophenylic  bisulphide,  C12H8T2S0 ;  this  crystallises  in  plates, 
melts  at  124°,  and  gives  a  dark-blue  solution  when  warmed  with 
sulphuric  acid.  Both  compounds  were  identical  with  synthetical 
preparations  obtained  from  iodobenzenesulphonic  acid,  proof  being 
thus  afforded  that  the  iodine  is  in  the  pai'a-position.  Pariodophenyl- 
mercapturic  acid  is  thus  shown  to  have  the  formula 

NHAc-CMe(SC6H4l)-COOH.  J.  B.  T. 

Synthesis  of  the  Diphenylic  Hydrocarbons :  Para-  and  Ortho- 
phenyltoluenes.  By  Giuseppe  Oddo  and  A.  Curatolo  {Gazzetta, 
1895,  25,  i,  126 — 136). — A  diazotised  mixture  of  aniline  and  para- 
toluidine  is  slowly  added  to  alcoholic  sodium  ethoxide,  gas  is  evolved, 
and,  after  heating  on  the  water  bath  in  a  reflux  apparatus,  the  solu- 
tion is  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam.  The  distillate  is  extracted  with 
ether  and  the  extract  evaporated ;  on  fractionally  distilling  the 
residue,  paraphenyltoluene,  C6H4PhMe,  is  obtained  as  a  colourless 
liquid,  which  boils  at  262 — 268°,  and  solidifies  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt ;  it  is  accompanied  by  small  quantities  of  benzene,  toluene,  and 
diphenyl. 

By  substituting  orthotoluidine  for  its  para-isomeride  in  the  above 
process,  orthophenyltolueue  may  be  prepared ;  it  is  an  oil  which  does 
not  solidify  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  boils  at  261 — 264°,  and 
yields  orthodiphenylcarboxylic  acid  on  oxidation  with  chromic  acid. 
It  readily  takes  up  bromine,  yielding  a  ^?7'6ro//(0-derivative,  CuHgBrs, 
which  crystallises  in  long,  white  needles  melting  at  167 — 169°,  and 
is  easily  oxidised  by  chromic  mixture  ;  hy  the  aid  of  this  compound, 
it  is  shown  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  orthophenyltoluene  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  bromobenzene  and 
orthobromotoluene  in  ethereal  solution.  W.  J.  P. 

Action  of  Hydrazine  Hydrate  on  Benzoin  and  on  Deoxyben- 
zoin.  Ijy  Thkodoi:  Ccktius  and  A.  Blumer  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  1895,  [2], 
52,  117— 1-37).— Benzoinhydrazme,  OH-CHPh-CPhlN-NH,,  is  pre- 
pared  by  warming  a  mixture  of  benzoin  (40  grams)  and  hydrazine 
hydrate  (llf  grams)  on  the  water  bath  for  four  hours,  and  then  set- 
ting it  aside  for  eight  days.  It  crystallises  in  thick,  colourless  prisms, 
melts  at  75°,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene, 
but  not  in  water  or  alkalis.     It  reduces  Fehlin^'s  solution  and  ammo- 
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niacal  silver  nitrate ;  acid   converts  it   into  benzoin  and  a  hydrazine 
salt;  boiling  water  also  decomposes  it. 

When  benzoinhydrazine  is  kept  at  110°  for  some  hours,  and  the 
mass  is  then  extracted  with  hot  alcohol,  white  needles  separate  from 
the  alcoholic  solution  ;  these  have  the  empirical  formula  CuHioN» 
melt  at  24G°,  and  sublime  unchanged  ;  they  dissolve  in  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  crimson  colour  and  are  reprecipitated  on  dilution  :  ether  and 
■chloroform  dissolve  them  freely,  alcohol  sparingly,  water  and  alkalis 
not  at  all.  From  the  mother  liquor  of  these  crystals,  bisbenzoyl- 
phenylazimethylene  (see  below)  separates,  and  is  followed  by  a  new 

,  .  ,  1  /CHPh-KH-CHPh.  ,  .  ,  ,,  ,  ^^,0  1 
compound,  probably  <[rtpi  -t^ N'PPh'^'  "'"''^^  melts  at  Zbi  ,  sub- 
limes unchanged,  and  dissolves  in  strong  acids  without  apparent 
change  ;  ether  dissolves  it  sparingly,  alcohol  and  chloroform  easily. 
The  same  compounds  are  formed  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
benzoinhydrazine  is  heated  for  many  days,  or  when  hydrogen  chlo- 
ride is  passed  into  ether  which  contains  benzoinhydrazine  in  sus- 
pension. 

Acetylbenzoinhydrazine,  OH*CHPh-CPh!N'NHAc,  crystallises  in 
white  needles  and  melts  at  132°.  A  rtionosodium  and  a  disodium  deri- 
vative of  benzoinhydrazine  are  described. 

BenzDlidenebenzoinazine,  OH*CHPh'CPh!N*I^!CHPh,  obtained  by 
adding  benzaldehyde  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  benzoinhydrazine, 
crystallises  in  white  nacreous  needles,  melts  at  133°,  and  dissolves  in 
ether  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  water.  Ortlioiiitrohenziilidenehenzoin- 
azine  forms  white  needles,  melts  at  195°,  and  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  Metanitrohenzylidenehenzoinazine  crystallises  in  yellow 
needles,  melts  at  192°,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  chloroform, 
sparingly  in  ether,  and  not  at  all  in  water.  Guviinylhenzo'inazine 
crystallises  in  yellowish,  nacreous  laminse,  melts  at  117°,  and  dis- 
solves freely  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  but  not  in  water. 

Benzomketazine,  OH-CHPh-CPhlN-NiCPh-CHPh-OH,  was  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  benzoin  on  benzoinhydrazine ;  it  is  colourless, 
and  melts  at  157°. 

Bisbe7izoylphenylazimethyIene,  COPh*CPh!N*N;CPh*COPh,  prepared 
as  described  above,  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  melts  at  202°,  and 
dissolves  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  ether,  chloroform,  and  hot  alcohol, 
but  not  in  hydrochloric  acid,  caustic  soda,  or  water ;  it  distils  un- 
changed. It  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid  unchanged,  unless  the  solution  has  been  kept,  in  which  case 
benzile  and  hydrazine  sulphate  are  produced.  Reduction  with  zinc 
dust  in  glacial  acetic  acid  converts  bisbenzoylphenylazimethylene 
into  benzyl  phenyl  ketone  and  ammonia. 

Benzyiphenylmethylenehydrazine,  CHaPh'CPhlN-XHs,  is  prepared  by 
heating  benzyl  phenyl  ketone  (5  grams)  with  hydrazine  hydrate 
(1'3  grams)  and  a  couple  of  drops  of  alcohol  in  a  sealed  tube  at 
140°  for  five  hours ;  it  crystallises  in  white  needles,  melts  at  62°, 
and  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform;  it  distils 
unchanged,  and  reduces  ammoniacal  silver  ultimate  and  Fehling's 
solution.  This  hydrazine  is  a  true  secondary  hydrazine,  undergoing 
condensation  with    aldehydes    in    the  cold   and  with   ketones    when 
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warmed.     "When  treated  with  iodine  in  alcohol,  it  is  converted  into 

hisbenzylphenylazimethylene  (benzylphenylketazlne) 

CHaPh-CPh'.N-N-.CPh-CH.Ph, 

which  crystallises  in  small,  straw-coloured  needles,  melts  at  164°,  dis- 
tils unchanged,  and  dissolves  in  ether  and  chloroform,  but  not  in 
water.  A.  G.  B. 

The  Induline  Group.  By  Olto  FIscher  and  Eduard  Hepp- 
(Annalen,  1895,  286,  187—247  ;  compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  333,  and 
this  vol.,  i,  527). — The  system  of  nomenclature  already  developed  (loc 
cit.)  is  retained,  benzeneindulines,  in  which  the  substituent  radicle 
takes  up  the  position  R  (general  formula  I)  being  referred  to  as  meso- 
derivatives. 

The  most  productive  source  of  nieso-phenylinduline,  CibHisN,,  is 
aposafranine  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  613).  This  base  is  characterised  by  its- 
green  solution  iu  oil  of  vitriol,  the  colour  of  the  solution  in  acid  con- 
taining the  monhydrate  or  anhydride  being  brownish-red;  the  salts 
form  magenta-red  solutions  in  water.  The  base  dissolves  readily  in 
methylal,  and,  on  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  is  deposited  as  a  crys- 
talline crust,  having  a  beautiful,  dark  green  reflex  ;  when  dry,  it  may 
be  heated  at  100°  without  undergoing  change,  but,  on  boiling  the 
solution  in  benzene,  a  powder  separates,  forming  a  brown  solution  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolving  with  difiiculty  in  the 
dilute  acid  or  in  acetic  acid,  yielding  reddish- violet  solutions.  At  the 
same  time,  a  small  quantity  of  meso-phenylinduline  is  formed,  this 
being  most  readily  obtained  by  heating  aposafranine  hydrochloride 
with  aniline  in  the  manner  already  described  (loc.  cit.).  The  nitrate 
of  meso-phenylinduline  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  lustrous,  green 
needles  ;  the  flatinocliloride  forms  slender  crystals  having  a  dark 
green  reflex,  and  the  aurochloride  crystallises  in  lustrous,  green 
needles.  The  base  itself,  which  has  also  been  called  amidoazobenzene- 
induline,  melts  at  203 — 204°,  and  not  at  215°  as  previously  stated 
(ibid.,  335)  ;  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  glacial  acetic  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  during  six  hours  at  160 — 170°,  gives  rise  to  benzeneindone 
hydrate,  whilst  treatment  with  alcoholic  barium  hydroxide  for  10  hours 
at  140 — 145°  converts  it  into  benzeneindone  (Abstr.,  1892,  341). 
Fhenylmesophenylinduline,  C24HnN3,  has  already  been  described  as  the 
product  of  the  action  of  aniline  on  mesophenylinduline,  and  is  most 
conveniently  obtained  by  heating  aposafranine  with  aniline  for  an 
hour  at  150 — 160°  ;  paratolijlmesoparatolylinduline  has  been  prepared 
by  a  similar  process,  and  melts  at  227 — 228°. 

Phenylmesoaraidophenjlinduline  (loc.  cit.)  is  formed  when  azo- 
phenine(4"5  grams)  and  pai"aphenylenediamine  hydrochloride(2  grams) 
are  heated  with  aniline  (lU  grams)  and  alcohol  (50  grams)  for 
12  hours  at  140°;  this  process  depends  on  the  oxidation  of  a  mixture 
of  paraphenylenediamine  and  aniline,  and  the  same  principle  is  pro- 
bably involved  in  an  alternative  method,  when  these  bases  are  heated 
at  150°  with  quinonedianil.  The  ffase  is  primary  in  character,  and 
the  formyl  derivative  crystallises  in  bluish-green  leaflets,  which, 
transmit  red  light,  and  melt  at  280°  ;  the  monacetyl  derivative  softens 
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at  150°  and  melts  at  160^,  and  yields  an  acetate  wliich  melts  and  de- 
composes at  183°. 

Unsymmeti'ical  hydroxyhenzeneindone  is  obtained  by  heating  plienyl- 
mesoamidophenylinduline  witb  alcoholic  barium  hydroxide  for  3^  hours 
at  180 — 20u°,  and  is  freed  from  mesohydroxyphenylinduline  by  treat- 
ment Avith  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  precipitates  the  latter 
base  ;  the  crystalline  substance  has  a  bronze  lustre,  and  the  solution 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  brownish-red,  becoming  orano-e  on 
dilution.  The  dilute  solution  in  alkalis  is  red,  and  exhibits  greenish 
fluorescence,  which  is  also  noticeable  in  the  alcoholic  solution.  The 
hydrochloride  of  mesohydroxyphenylinduline,  which  is  formed  at  the 
same  time,  separates  from  glacial  acetic  acid  on  the  addition  of  water 
in  lustrous,  green  crystals;  the  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  is  green,  becoming  brownish-red  and  finally  red  on  dilution, 
whilst  the  red,  alcoholic  solution  exhibits  feeble,  brown  fluorescence. 

The  benzylidene  derivative  of  phenylmesoamidophenylinduline  crys- 
tallises from  tbe  dark  red,  alcoholic  solution  in  small  needles,  having 
a  green  reflex ;  it  melts  at  261 — 262°,  and  in  the  finely  divided  stato 
has  electrical  properties  and  transmits  red  light.  The  orthohydroxy- 
benzylidene  compound  crystallises  in  dark  brown  leaflets  transmittin"- 
reddish-yellow  light. 

As    already   suggested,  the   manve'ines   and    indazines    are    to    be 

regarded   as    symmeti-ical    indulines,    having    the    general    formula 

N- 
I!^H:C6H3«^t^j^>C6H3'NH2.     In    preparing   dimethylmauveine   from 

nitrosodimethylaniline  and  diphenylmetaphenylenediamine,  a  hase, 
C28H27N5,  is  obtained ;  this  dissolves  in  benzene,  forming  a  violet 
solution,  and,  on  evaporating  the  solvent,  is  deposited  as  a  lustrous, 
green,  crystalline  powder,  which  contains  benzene  and  melts  at  178°  ; 
when  this  is  heated  in  the  vapour  of  boiling  xylene,  the  benzene  is 
removed,  and  the  substance  then  melts  at  210 — 212°.  The  formation 
of  two  bases  is  also  observed  when  nitrosomonomethylaniline,  nitroso- 
monethj'laniline,  or  nitrosodiethylauiline  is  heated  with  diphenyl- 
metaphenylenediamine.     Thus,  phenylaniidoplienylniauve'ine, 

NHPh-C6H4N:C6H3<^  ~>  CeHa-NHPh, 

is  formed,  together  with  phenylmauve'ine,  when  nitrosodiphenylamine 
(28  grams)  and  diplienylmetaphenylenediamine  (26  grams)  are  heated 
with  40  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  (5'o  grams)  and  alcohol  (800  grams) 
on  the  water  bath,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  20  hours  at  the  ordinary 
temperature;  the  crystals  have  a  bronze  lustre,  and  the  substance 
sinters  at  175°,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  202°.     Phenylmauve'ine^ 

NH!C6H3<^n^pi  ^CeHs'NHPh,   can   be    obtained    from   the    mother 

liquor.  The  solution  of  this  base  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
grass  green,  a  greenish- blue  coloration  being  developed  when  phenyl- 
amidophenylniauveine  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  it 
is  less  readily  soluble  in  benzene  than  the  foregoing  base,  the  solution 
being   reddi.sh-violet,    and    depositing    the    base   in    crystals    which 
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contain  the  solvent.  After  being  dried  at  140°,  the  base  melts  at 
25G— 257''. 

Symmetrical  B2-4>-anilidobenzeneinduUne  (man vin done), 

C6H30<^~>C6H3-]SrHPh 

(Abstr.,  1893,  i,  464),  dissolves  only  sparingly  in  benzene  and  tolaene, 
but  is  more  readily  soluble  in  alcoliol,  and  is  deposited  from  a  mixture 
of  benzene  and  alcohol  as  a  crystalline  powder  with  bronze  lustre ; 
the  solution  in  concenti'ated  sulphuric  acid  is  bluish-violet,  becoming 
red  on  dilution.  When  the  base  is  heated  with  alkalis,  or  when 
phenylmauve'ine  is  heated  Avith  alcoholic  barium  hydroxide  for  5 — 10 
hours  at  180°,  symmetrical  Itydroxyhenzeneindone  is  formed,  and  this  is 
found  to  be  identical  with  saf  ranol  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  phenosafranine,  which  is  converted  first  into  the  sym- 
metrical induline,  yielding  nmidohenzeneindone, 

C«H30<^->CsH3-NH3, 

on  protracted  treatment  with  alcoholic  potash.  From  benzene  con- 
taining some  alcohol,  it  crystallises  in  magnificent  prisms,  having  a 
green  lustre  ;  the  base  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  violet,  becoming  pale  brown  on  dilution. 
When  aposafranine  is  heated  with  alcoholic  potash  for  16  hours,  a 
certain  amount  of  benzeneindone  hydrate  is  formed,  together  with  a 
blue  colouring  matter. 

According  to  this  method  of  preparation,  safranol  contains  only 
one  hydroxyl  group,  although  T^^ietzki  and  Otto  have  regarded  it  as  a 
dihydroxy-derivative ;  moreover,  the  ethers  contain  only  one  ethyl 
group  and  are  insoluble  in  alkalis.  The  ethyl  ether  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  prisms  having  a  bronze  lustre;  it  melts  and  decomposes  at 
265°,  and  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  a  reddish- 
brown  coloration,  becoming  yellow  on  dilution.  The  alcoholic  solution 
is  red,  and  exhibits  feeble,  brown  fluoi'escence.  The  methyl  ether  melts 
at  240°. 

Mononitrophenylrnsinduline  is  obtained  by  adding  potassium  nitrate 
to  a  solution  of  phenylrosinduline  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
heating  the  liquid  at  50 — 60°;  it  crystallises  in  almost  black  leaflets 
with  a  green  reflex,  sinters  at  250°,  and  melts  at  270°.  The  solution 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  green.  Trinitrophenylrosinduline  is 
formed  on  adding  fuming  nitric  acid  to  a  solution  of  phenylrosinduline 
in  glacial  acetic  acid ;  it  crystallises  from  nitrobenzene  in  red  leaflets 
or  needles.  These  nitro-derivatives  yield  rosindone  and  uitranilines 
"when  heated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  for  some  hours  at  180 — 20u°.  Mononitrorosindone  separates  from 
its  .solution  in  nitrobenzene  in  dark  red  crystals,  and  from  glacial  acetic 
acid  in  bright  red  needles  ;  the  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  is  violet.  Amidorosindone  crystallises  from  ether  in  lustrous, 
dark  blue  leaflets:  it  forms  two  series  of  salts,  one  being  blue,  the 
other  reddish -yellow. 
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'Nti-^'-Ryd)-oxyrosindo)i.e,  GaTIiiNzOi,  is  formed  when  sodium 
ptenylrosindulinesulphonate  is  heated  with  10  per  cent,  sodium 
hydroxide  (10  parts)  at  220°,  the  sodium  salt  separating  in  red  leaf- 
lets as  the  liquid  cools.  The  compound  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
prisms  having  a  dark,  brownish-green  reflex  ;  the  alcoholic  solution 
exhibits  greenish  fluorescence,  and  the  solution  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  is  reddish-violet,  becoming  yellow  on  dilution. 

l^t.i-2' ■Hydroxyrosindone  is  obtained  by  the  same  method  from 
the  corresponding-  sulphonie  acid,  forming  a  sodium  salt  which  crys- 
tallises in  lustrous  leaflets,  and  dissolves  in  400  parts  of  water.  The 
hydrochloride  crystallises  in  compact,  red  prisms  having  a  green  reflex, 
and  the  alcoholic  solution  exhibits  greenish-yellow  fluorescence. 
Hydroxyrosindone  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellowish-red  leaflets; 
its  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  magenta  coloured,  in 
alkalis  brownish-yellow,  and  in  alcohol  greenish-yellow,  exhibiting 
fluorescence  of  the  same  tint. 

Symmetrical  anilidophenylinduUne  is  prepared  by  gently  heating  a 
mixtnre  of  nitrosophenyl-a-naphthylamiue  hydrochloride,  and  di- 
phenylmetaphenjdenediamine  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  the  green  liquid 
soon  becomes  blue,  and  is  then  set  aside  for  12  hours.  The  base 
separates  as  a  bluish-violet  powder,  and  cry.stallises  from  benzene  in 
leaflets  having  a  greenish  lustre.  The  hydrochloride  is  deposited  from 
the  alcoholic  solution  as  a  bluish-violet,  crystalline  powder.  When 
the  salt  is  heated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  for  nine  hours  at  200 — 220°,  B3-4-hydroxyrosindone  is  formed, 
this  substance  being  also  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  and 
glacial  acetic  acids  on  amidophenylrosinduline  (ibid.,  335), 

The  compound  obtained  from  nitrosodimethylaniline,  a-uaphthyl- 
amine  hydrochloride,  and  aniline,  which  was  regarded  as  Bi-dimethyl- 
isorosinduline  {ibid.,  336),  has,  in  reality,  the  constitution 

I^Me2-C6H4-N:CioH5<^~>CeH3-NMe2. 

This  view  of  its  structure  receives  support  from  the  convei'sion  of 
the  substance  into  B2-4-hydroxyrosindone  by  means  of  hydrochloric 
acid  at  180°,  and  also  from  its  formation  by  the  action  of  nitrosodi- 
methylaniline on  /3-phenylnaphthylamine,  as,  from  the  constitutional 
formula  now  put  forward,  it  is  seen  to  be  a  derivative  of  /3-phenyl- 
naphthylamine. The  action  of  nitrosodimethylaniline  on  /i-phenyl- 
naphthylamine  gives  rise  to  an  isomeride  which  forms  reddish- brown 
crystals,  the  solution  in  alcohol  being  reddish-violet,  and  becoming 
magenta-red  when  treated  with  mineral  acids ;  the  solution  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  is  green,  but  neither  the  base  nor  its  salts 
exhibits  fluorescence  in  solution. 

When  benzeneazo-a-naphthylamine  hydrochloride  is  heated  with 
phenol  for  an  hour  at  120 — 130°,  rosindidine,  CavHipiSTs,  and  "  naphthyl 
red,"  CseHigNi,  are  produced  (ibid.,  i,  721).  The  former  is  separated 
by  means  of  the  read}-  solubility  of  its  hydrochloride  in  dilute 
alcohol ;  it  crystallises  fi-om  benzene  in  aggregates  of  leaflets  and 
melts    at   198 — 199°.       Naphthyl-red   is   a   brownish-red,  crystalline 
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substance,  having  a  green  iridescence;  it  is  somewhat  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride  from  the  air.  The  hydrochlo- 
ride crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  long,  golden  needles  ;  the  solu- 
tion in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  yellowish-green,  becoming  piuk 
and  finally  reddish-violet  on  dilution.  Although  not  very  soluble  in 
oold  water,  the  reddish-violet  solution  exhibits  an  intense  fluorescence 
resembling  that  of  Magdala  red.  The  platinochloride  is  a  brown, 
crystalline  powder. 

l^tnA-Amidonaphthivdone,  CQfiHnNsO,  is  obtained  by  heating  the 
hydrochloride  of  naphthyl-red  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  for  nine  hours  at  190 — 200° ;  it  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  beautiful,  green  plates.  The  solutions  in  alcohol  and 
benzene  exhibit  fiery-red  fluorescence,  and  the  solution  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  is  blue  by  reflected,  red  by  transmitted  light,  becoming 
brownish-yellow,  and,  finally,  red  on  dilution.  The  hydrochloride 
crystallises  in  needles  with  a  bronze  lustre.  The  Nt2-4-hydroxy- 
naphthindone,  obtained  by  decomposing  anilidophenylnaphthinduline, 
is  also  formed  when  the  hydrochloride  of  naphthyl-red  or  amido- 
naphthindone  is  heated  with  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids  for  about 
20  hours  at  200—220°. 

When  commercial  Magdala  red  is  covered  with  hot  benzene,  heated 
with  alcoholic  potash  for  15  minutes,  filtered,  and  again  boiled  with 
benzene,  it  is  separated  into  two  bases,  one  of  which,  CaoHigNs, 
remains  dissolved  in  the  benzene,  whilst  the  residue  consists  of  the 
amido-derivative,  C3oH2oN4-  The  solution  of  the  former  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  is  blue,  but  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water 
•causes  the  liquid  to  appear  yellowish-green  by  transmitted  light  and 
pink  by  reflected  light.  The  second  base  forms  a  yellowish-green 
solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  becoming  brownish- 
pink  and  ultimately  red  on  dilution,  whilst  both  bases  exhibit  fluo- 
rescence in  alcoholic  solution.  The  base  C30H19N3,  sjanmetrical  meso- 
a-naphthijhmphthinduline,  crystallises  from  benzene  in  brownish-red 
leaflets  ;  when  heated  with  glacial  acetic  and  concentrated  hydrochloric 
■acids    for    15    hours    at    220°,    it    yields   Tneso-naphthyluaphfhindone, 

CioH50<^^T/n  TrT^CinHe,  which  separates  from  alcohol  in  prismatic 
•crystals,  and  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  a  bluish- 
o-reen  coloration. 

Ma"-dala  red  is  obtained  from  the  residue  left  by  the  commercial 
■substance  after  treatment  with  alcoholic  potash  and  benzene ;  when 
this  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  with  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
sulphate  is  obtained  in  crystals  with  a  bronze  reflex.  The  base, 
CanHjoNi,  crystallises  in  small  prisms  with  a  green  reflex ;  they  con- 
tain  ether,  but  this  is  completely  removed  in  the  vapour  of  boiling 
xylene ;  it  dissolves  sparingly  in  benzene  and  ether,  but  is  more 
readily  soluble  in  methylal.  The  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  do 
not  exliibit  fluorescence,  but  they  absorb  carbonic  anhydride  from  the 
air  developing  a  vivid  red  fluorescence  which  disappears  on  the  addi- 
tion of  alkalis.  When  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  sulphate  is 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  sodium  nitrite,  the  base,  CanHigNs,  is 
.formed.     When  heated  with  glacial  acetic  and  concentrated  hydro- 
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chloric  acids  for  20  hours  at  200 — 210°,  amido-nieso-naphthyhiaphfhiji- 
done  is  formed,  and  crystallises  in  needles;  the  solution  of  this  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  blue  by  reflected,  red  by  transmitted 
light,  and,  when  diluted,  becomes  violet,  and  ultimately  red.  Hijdroxy- 
meso-naphtliijlnaplithiudone,  CsoHigNsOo,  formed  at  the  same  time, 
separates  from  alcohol  in  prismatic  crystals  having  a  green  lustre ; 
its  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  blue,  becoming  first 
carmine,  and  then  yellowish-red  on  dilution.  The  hydrochloride  forms 
red  crystals  with  a  green  reflex ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is  yellowish- 
red,  and  when  dilute  exhibits  a  green  fluorescence. 

The  paper  concludes  w'ith  a  table  in  which  the  various  indones 
investigated  by  the  authors  are  collected,  together  with  their  principal 
colour  reactions.  M.  0.  F, 

Naphthazarin.  By  Theodor  Zixcke  and  M.  Schmidi'  (Annalen, 
]89S,  286,  27 — 57  ;  compare  this  vol.,  i,  150). — The  diacetyl  derivative 
of  naphthazarin  crystallises  from  hot,  glacial  acetic  acid  in  Instrous, 
golden-yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  189° ;  it  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  development  of  a  red  coloration,  and  is  slowly 
hydrolysed  by  alkalis. 

1:4:1':  2'-Tetrahydroxynaphthalene  is  obtained  by  reducing 
naphthazarin,  suspended  in  alcohol,  with  stannous  chloride  and 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellow  needles,  and 
melts  and  becomes  red  at  154°.  Very  dilute  solutions  in  common 
solvents  exhibit  a  greenish  fluorescence,  and  the  aqueous  solution 
becomes  red  on  exposure  to  air;  the  solution  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  is  greenish -yellow.  The  tetracetyl  derivative  has  been 
already  obtained  (loc.  cit.).  Tetrahydroxynaphthalene  rapidly  under- 
goes oxidation  when  an  alkaline  solution  is  exposed  to  air,  treatment 
with  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  giving  rise  to  a  green  salt,  which 
gradually  yields  a  blue  solution,  from  which  the  .sodium  derivative 
of  naphthazarin  separates  in  coppery  leaflets.  Attempts  to  convert 
tetrahydroxynaphthalene  into  a  diquinone  were  unsuccessful,  the 
substance  being  indifferent  towards  nitrons  acid,  atmospheric  oxygen, 
and  nitric  acid,  whilst  ferric  chloride  oxidises  it  to  naphthazarin. 

The  dichlorinated  additive  compound  of  naphthazarin 

[0  :  (HC1)2  :  0  =  1  :  2  :  3  :  4], 

is  prepai'ed  by  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  on  naphthazarin  suspended 
in  cold  chloroform  ;  it  crystallises  in  dark-yeIlow%  compact  prisms, 
ar^d  decomposes  at  220°.  When  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  1  mol. 
HCl  is  eliminated,  and  alkalis  and  alkali  carbonates  convert  it  into 
the  blue  sodium  derivative  of  monochloronaphthazarin. 

Monochloronaphthazarin  is  obtained  by  dissolving-  the  dichlorinated 
additive  compound  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  heating  on  the 
Avater  bath  with  sodium  acetate  dissolved  in  the  minimum  quantity 
of  water;  it  crystallises  from  hot  glacial  acetic  acid  in  greenish-black 
needles  having  a  metallic  lustre,  and  melts  at  176°.  The  diacetyl 
derivative  crystallises  irom  acetic  anhydride  in  golden-yellow  needles, 
and  melts  at  192° ;  it  is  formed  when  chlorine  acts  on  the  diacetyl 
derivative  of  naphthazarin. 

VOL.  LXVIII.    i.  2   U 
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CI;        O 

Clo,^\'^,Cl 
HexachlorotetraJcetohexahydronaphthalene,  I     >  is  prepared 

O'       !;      ''CI 

O  O 
by  suspending  monocliloronaplithazarin  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  satu- 
rating the  liquid  with  chlorine,  and  vigorously  agitating  it  in  a  closed 
vessel  ;  it  crystallises  from  benzene  in  small,  pale  yellow  needles,  and 
from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  prismatic  crystals.  It  dissolves  in  hot, 
fuming  nitric  acid,  from  which  it  separates  in  yellow  crystals ;  the 
solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  red. 

TetracMoronapJithazarin  is  obtained  from  the  foregoing  compound 
by  reducing  it  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid  solution  with  stannous 
chloride  ;  it  is  also  formed  when  the  hexachloro-derivative  is  heated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  at  160°  for  10 — 12  hours,  dichloromaleic  acid 
being  produced  at  the  same  time.  It  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic 
acid  in  dark  red,  lustrous  plates,  and  melts  at  244°  ;  the  salts  are  deep 
blue,  and  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  com- 
pound is  indifferent  towards  alkalis,  this  behaviour  being  probably 
due  to  the  sparing  solubility  of  the  alkali  salts ;  these,  however,  yield 
naphthazarin  very  easily  when  a  solution  in  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic 
acid  is  heated  with  zinc  dust.  The  acetyl  derivative  crystallises  from 
acetic  anhydride  in  golden-yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  244°.  Anilido- 
tricldoronaphthazarin  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  the  tetrachloro- 
derivative  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is  boiled  with  aniline  ;  it  crystallises 
from  the  acid  in  brown  needles,  and  melts  at  224°.  The  alkali  salts 
are  blue,  and  the  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  blue, 
becoming  red  when  heated.  The  action  of  chlorine  on  tetrachloro- 
naphthazarin,  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  converts  it  into  the 
hexachloro-derivative  ah'eady  described  ;  the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  bleaching  powder. 

CI    OH 

H0^\/'^C1 

Teh-achlorotetrahydroxynaphfhalene,  ■]       j      ,   is    obtained    by 

HO  OH 
the  action  of    stannous    chloride   on  the    hexachloro-derivative   and 
tetrachloronaphthazarin ;    the   product   is   separated    as    rapidly   as 
possible,  and  excess  of  the  reducing  agent  must  be  avoided. 

Solutions  of  the  compound  in  alkalis  are  gi"een,  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  x'apidly  becoming  coated  with  a  blue,  coppery  oxidation  pro- 
duct. The  tetracetyl  derivative  crystallises  from  acetic  anhydride  in 
slender,  colourless  needles,  and  melts  at  250°. 

Tetrachlorotetraketotetrahydronajjlithalene  is  formed  when  the  hexa- 
chloro-derivative is  cautiously  melted,  chlorine  being  evolved.  It 
sublimes  when  strongly  heated,  and  crystallises  in  lustrous,  yellow 
leaflets  resembling  mosaic  gold  in  appearance ;  common  solvents  and 
fuming  nitric  acid  dissolve  it  with  ditiiculty.  Reduction  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  with  stannous  chloride  gives  rise  to  tetracliloronaphtha- 
zarin,  tetracblorotetrahydroxynaphthalene  being  formed  when  excess 
of  the  reducing  agent   is  employed ;  tetrachloronaphthazarin  is  also 
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formed  by  the  action  of  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  The  qninone  dis- 
solves in  hot  quinoline  or  phenol,  giving  rise  to  red  compounds. 
Orthophenylenediamine  unites  with  it,  forming  an  eurhodole  which  is 
isomeric  with  the  similar  compound  obtained  fi-om  tetrachloro- 
naphthazarin,  the  alcoholic  solution  being  blue,  and  the  ammonium 
salt  sparingly  soluble.  Aniline  converts  the  quinone  into  the  diani- 
Zi(?o- derivative,  which  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  needles 
having  a  metallic  lustre  ;  the  solution  in  aqueous  soda  is  violet. 
Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at  150°  removes  one  aniline  group, 
which  appears  to  be  replaced  by  an  atom  of  chlorine. 

The  eurhodole  obtained  from  tetrachloronaphthazarin  by  the  action 
of  orthophenylenediamine  crystallises  in  greenish-brown  leaflets  and 
needles  exhibiting  a  metallic  lustre;  it  does  not  melt  below  250'^,  and 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  common  solvents.  The  sodium  salt  is 
violet,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  alkalis,  the  solution  in  alcohol  being 
blue.  The  triacetyl  derivative  crystallises  in  yellowish,  microscopic 
prisms,  and  does  not  melt  below  250°.  Another  acetyl  derivative  is 
obtained  by  boiling  the  alcoholic  solution  of  diacetyltetrachloro- 
naphthazarin  with  orthophenylenediamine  ;  it  yields  the  triacetyl 
derivative  when  treated  with  boiling  acetic  anhydiide. 

In  order  to  compare  the  properties  of  tetrachloronaphthazarin  with 
the  behaviour  of  a-naplithaquinone  derivatives  towards  ortho- 
phenylenediamine, the  following  compounds  have  been  prepared. 

CChP  H  -CN 

a^-Bichloronaphthaphenazine,  W         *    ^   '"     >C6H4,'is  obtained  by 

adding  orthophenylenediamine  to  a  hot  solution  of  dichloi-o-y3- 
naphthaquinone  in  glacial  acetic  acid ;  it  crystallises  in  slender, 
yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  202°. 

ccft-Hydroxijchloronavhthaphenazine  ({i-cliloronapldhe>irhodole), 

cci c:n-^^«^^' 

is  prepared  by  the  action  of  the  base  on  dichloro-a-naphthaquinone 
and  hydroxychloro-a-naphthaquinone  ;  it  crystallises  in  brownish-red 
needles  which  exhibit  a  metallic  lustre.  The  solution  in  hot,  aqueous 
soda  is  red;  dilute  aqueous  alkali  dissolves  it  when  cold, further  addi- 
tion of  soda  causing  separation  of  the  sodium  derivative  in  yellowish- 
red  leaflets  and  needles  having  a  greenish  lustre.  Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1"4)  oxidises  the  eurhodole  to  diketonaphthaplienazine^ 

CO-CeH,.C:N 

(following  abstract).  M.   0.  F. 

aa-Diketotetrahydronaphthalene  Oxide.  By  Theudor  Zincke 
and  P.  WiEGAND  {Annalen,  1895,  286,  58—89;  compare  Ab&tr., 
1898,  i,  220). — Diketotetrahydionaphthalene  oxide  combines  readdy 
with  bases,  the  compounds  obtained  by  the  action  of  aniline  having 
already  been  described  (loc.  cit.). 
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fi.Naphthijlamidohydroxydiketotetrahydronaphthalene, 
CO  CH-OH 

crystallises  in  needles  with  a  golden  lustre ;  when  heated  alone,  or 
Avhen  treated  with  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
j3-7iaphthyJamidohydro.ry-x-nap]ithaqHino>ie,  which  crystallises  in  dark 
blue  leaflets,  and  melts  at  178°. 

Paratohudohydroxy-oL-iiaphtliaquinone  crystallises  in  deep  blue, 
lustrous  leaflets,  and  melts  at  188° ;  the  odour  of  isocyanide  becomes 
perceptible  on  dissolving  it  in  aqueous  alkali.  The  orf/io-derivative 
melts  at  172°. 

a-Naphthylamidohydroxy-d-napJithaqiiinoue  crystallises  from  glacial 
acetic  acid  in  bluish-black  leaflets,  and  melts  at  174°  ;  bromine  con- 
verts it  into  the  ^efra&ro)»o-derivative  melting  at  114° ;  a  small 
quantity  of  isonaphthazarin  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 

When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  diketotetrahydronaphthalene  oxide 
is  heated  on  the  water  bath  with  orthophenylenediamine,  a  mixture 

of  three  products  is  obtained.     The  compound  i       ^    ^  i  ~        ^CeHi 

separates  from  the  liquid  in  brownish-red  needles  after  a  few  hours ; 
at   150°  it  becomes    blue    and    decomposes,  yielding    aji-dihydroxy- 
naplithaphenazine  (al3-hydroxynaphthettrhodole), 
C(OH)-CeH,.C:N 

jJ(OH) g:^>^'^'^ 

a  deep  blue,  crystalline  powder  which  melts  at  241°.  This  substance 
is  formed  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  diketotetrahydronaphthalene 
oxide  is  heated  with  orthophenylenediamine  for  half  an  hour,  and 
can  also  be  prepared  from  the  foregoing  compound  by  treatment  with 
boiling  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  by  the  action  of  aqueous  soda  or  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  ;  the  sodium  derivative  is  green  and  the 
sulphate  red.  The  diacett/l  derivative  crystallises  in  white,  lustrous 
needles,  and  melts  at  208°,  a  red  monacetyl  derivative  being  produced 
when  the  action  of  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  is  interrupted  before  the 
formation  of  the  diacetyl  compound.  a^-Dihydroxynaphthaphena- 
zine  is  converted  into  a/i-naphthaphenazine  by  cautiously  heating  it 
with  zinc  dust  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 

a^-Liketonaphthaphenazine  {naphthaphenazvieqninone) , 
CO.CeH.C:N 

CO c:n^  '  ' 

is  prepared  by  oxidising  dihydroxyuaphthaphenazine  in  glacial  acetic 
acid  solution  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*4;  it  crystallises  in  golden- 
yellow  needles,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  265°.  On  reducing  it 
with  stannous  chloride,  the  dihydroxy-derivative  is  regenerated. 
The  monoxime  crystallises  in  yellowish-gi-eeu  needles,  and  melts  and 

decomposes  at  219°. 

N'P'C  IT  'CN^ 
Naphthadiphfrnazine,  C6H4<    j '      "    '   '  !^.>C6H4,  is  the  third  pro- 
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duct  of  the  action  of  oi'tlioplieuylenecliamine  on  diketotetrahydro- 
napbthalene  oxide  ;  it  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  slender, 
wliite  needles,  and  does  not  melt  below  275°.  Mineral  acids  yield 
yellow  or  red  salts  whicli  are  decomposed  by  water  and  oa  exposure 
to  air. 

Benzeneazo-/3-vap]ithaqiii7iol      (1:3:  41-henzeneazodihydroxiinapTitTia- 

,    ,  c(OH)-C6H4-c-:^:NPb      co-CsHi-CiN-XHPh  .    ,■      ^  ^ 

lene),  H  "  or    i    ^„,       '„  ,  is  obtained  by 

^'  C(OH) CH  C(OH)zzCH  '  ^ 

treating  a  solution  of  diketotetrabydronaplitlialene  oxide  in  bot, 
glacial  acetic  acid  with  plienylbydrazine  in  the  same  solvent ;  it  is 
also  formed  on  adding  the  theoretical  quantity  of  diazobenzene 
chloride  to  a  solution  of  /3-naphthaqainol  in  alcohol.  The  substance 
is  dark  red;  it  melts  and  froths  at  214".  The  solution  in  alkalis  is 
blue,  rapidly  becoming  brownish-red,  whilst  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it,  developing  a  deep  blue  coloration.  The  hydrochloride 
separates  from  the  blue  solution  in  lustrous,  green  needles,  which 
closely  resemble  magenta;  it  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  alcohol,  and 
less  easily  by  water,  undergoing  but  slight  change  on  exposure 
to  ail".  The  monacetyl  derivative  crystallises  from  hot  benzene  in  red, 
lustrous  needles,  and  melts  at  133° ;  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  aqueous 
alkali,  undergoing  hydrolysis  when  heated,  this  result  being  also 
produced  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  diacetyl  derivative  is  formed 
when  sodium  acetate  is  employed ;  it  ciystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in 
orange  plates,  and  melts  at  153°.  It  is  easily  reduced  in  alcoholic 
solution  by  treating  it  with  zinc  dust  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  the 
diacetyl  dei^ivative  of  benzenehydrazo-/^-naphthaqninol  being  formed  ; 
this  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  and  melts  at  178°.  It  is 
insoluble  in  aqueous  alkalis,  but  is  converted  into  benzeneazo-/i- 
naphthaquinol  by  alcoholic  potash.  When  benzeneazo-/3-naphtha- 
quinol  is  reduced,  in  alcoholic  solution,  with  zinc  dust  and  glacial 
acetic  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  aniline  and  amidodihydroxynaphtha- 
lene,  the  latter  being  immediately  oxidised  to  hydroxyimidonaphthol, 
CO-CeH.-C.-NH 

c(OH):cH   ■ 

Benzeneazo-ft-naphthaquinone  (1:3:  4i-lenze'neazodihetodiliydronapli- 

tJialene),    i  "  ,  is  obtained  by  allowing  an  alkaline  solu- 

CO CH 

tion  of  benzeneazo-/3-naphthaquinol  in  alcohol  to  remain  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  oxygen  ;  the  deep  blue  liquid  becomes  brown,  and  the  product 
separates  in  long,  yellow  needles.  When  recrystallised  from  ether,  it 
melts  and  evolves  gas  at  250°.  The  quinol  is  regenerated  when  the 
alcoholic  solution  is  heated  with  alkali. 

The  phenylhydrazone  of  hydroxynaphthaquinone  has  been  already 
investigated  by  Zincke  and  Thelen,  and  more  recently  by  Kostanecki ; 
the  monacetyl  and  diacetyl  derivatives  melt  at  173°  and  123°  respec- 
tively. On  reducing  the  diacetyl  derivative  in  alcoholic  solution 
with  zinc  dust  and  glacial  acetic  "^acid,  1:2:  4-aviidodihydroxy7iaph- 
thalene  is  produced^  forming  aggregates  of  colourless  crystals;  it 
becomes  violet  at  130°,  and  melts  to  a  blue  liquid  at  162°.  It  becomes 
blue  on  exposure  to  air,  and  the  solutions  in  common  solvents  rapidly 
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acquire  the  same  coloui*.  The  hydrochloride  crystallises  in  nacreous 
leaflets,  and  forms  a  green  solution  in  alkalis,  ammonia  being-  evolved  ; 
on  exposure  to  air,  the  solution  becomes  brownish-red,  and  yields 
hydroxynaphthaquinoue  when  treated  with  acids.  Acetauilide  is  a 
product  of  the  reduction  of  the  diacetyl  derivative,  whilst  aniline  is 
formed,  together  with  amidodihydroxynaphthalene,  when  the  mon- 
acetyl  derivative  is  reduced.  M.  0.  F. 

Azo  Colouring  Matters.  ByEutiEX  Bamberger  and  Franz  Meim- 
BERG  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1887— 1897).— Bamberger's  statement  (this 
vol.,  i,  351)  that  normal  and  iso-diazo-compounds  yield  identical 
products,  is  now  shown  to  be  true  for  the  products  obtained  by  the 
action  of  methylaniline  and  of  ethylaniline  on  normal  and  iso-para- 
nitrodiazobenzene. 

The  authors  confirm  Hantzsch's  statement  (this  vol.,  i,  418)  that 
the  two  isomeric  paranitrophenylazo-a-naphthols,  obtained  by  treat- 
ing paranitrodiazobenzene  hydrate  with  a-naphthol,  are  position 
isomerides,  being  respectively  para-  and  ortho-derivatives  of  naph- 
thalene. 

The  following  new  compounds  are  described. 

OrthonitrophenylparazO'CC-naphthol,    OH'CioH6*N2*C6H4'N02,    crystal- 

(1)  (4,2)  (1) 

Uses  in  dark  red  needles,  which  have  a  bronzy  lustre.  It  decomposes 
and  melts  at  244 — 245°,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  xylene  and 
amylic  alcohol.  When  reduced,  and  then  treated  with  ferric  chloi'ide, 
it  gives  a-naphthaquinone. 

Orthonitropheuylorthazo-a',iaphthol,        OH*CioH6*N'2*C6H4-NOo,        is 

(1)  (2,2)  (1) 

formed,  together  with  the  above  para-compound,  when  orthonitro- 
diazobenzene  methyl  ether  is  treated  with  a-naphthol.  It  crystaHises 
in  brownish-red,  glistening  needles,  melts  at  215—216°,  and  is  soluble 
in  concenti'ated  sulphuric  acid.  It  does  not  yield  a-naphthaquinone. 
Both  the  ortho-compound  and  the  para-compound  are  soluble  in 
aqueous  alkalis. 

Paranitrovhenylazodiethylorthololuidine,   N02*C6H4'N2'C6H3Me'NEt2, 

(1)    (2) 
forms  dark  orange-red  needles,  which  have  a  brilliant  lustre,  and 
melt  at  107*5 — 108^.     Diethylorthotoluidine,  howevei*,  gives  no  dye 
with  paranitroisodiazobenzene. 

When  paranitrophenylazomethylaniline,  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  is 
added  to  a-naphthylamine  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  remain, 
Meldola's  paranitrophenylazo-a-naphthylamine  (m.  p.  251 — 252°) 
sepai-ates.  a-  and  y3-naphthol  are  also  capable  of  replacing  the 
aniline  gi'oup  from  both  paranitrophenylazo- methylaniline  and  -ethyl- 
jiuiline. 

It  is  also  shown  that  when  diazobenzene  chloride  reacts  with 
alkaline  a-naphthol,  33  per  cent,  of  bisphenylazo-a-naphthol  is 
formed  ;  this  fact  has  been  overlooked  by  previous  investigators.  The 
compound  melts  at  190 — 191°,  whereas  Krohn  (Abstr.,  1889,  152) 
gives  183°  as  the  melting  point. 

Bisparatolylazo-c/.-naphthol  is  formed,  together  with  paratolylazo-a- 
iiaphthol,    by   the    action    of    diazotoluene    chloride    on  an    alkaline 
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solution  of  a-naphthol.  It  is  insoluble  in  alkalis,  and  crystallises  in 
dark  violet  needles  -which  melt  at.  205 — 206°. 

Bisparahromophenylazo-oc-naphthol,  OH*CioH5(N2*C6H4Br)2,  crystal- 
lises in  green,  glistening  needles,  which  melt  at  233 — 235°.  ^  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  but  readily  in  hot 
benzene  or  toluene. 

According  to  the  authors,  paralromophe7iylazo-a-naphthol  crystal- 
lises in  dark  brown  needles  with  a  greenish  iridescence,  and  melts  at 
237—238°,  and  not  at  185°  or  195—196°,  as  Margary  (Abstr.,  1885, 
546)  states.  J-  J-  S. 

Naphthylindoxazen.  By  R.  J.  Kxoll  and  Paul  Cohx  (Be?:, 
1895,  28,  1872— 1873).— The  oxime  of  orthobromophenyl  naphthyl 
ketone  (this  vol.,  i,  477)  is  obtained  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
ketone  is  heated  for  196  hours  with  an  excess  of  hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  soda-water 
bottle ;  the  yield  is  not  good,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ketone 
remains  unaltered.  The  oxime,  which,  crystallises  in  small  needles, 
melts  at  165°,  and  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  light  petro- 
leum, but  readily  in  ethylic  acetate.  It  is  not  soluble  in  alkalis, 
and  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution.     When  the  oxime  is  heated 

with    alcoholic    potash,    naphtJiylindoxazen,    C6H4<^__q_^^N,    is 

formed ;  this  crystallises  in  small  needles,  which  melt  sharply  at  92 — 93°. 

J.  J.  S. 

Terpenes  and  Ethereal  Oils.  By  Otto  Wallach  (Annaleii,  1895, 
286,  90—118  ;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  46,  also  Semmler,  ibid.,  339). 

By  Otto  Wallace  and  O.  Scharbenbekg. — The  authors  enu- 
merate reasons  for  regarding  thujone,  tanacetone,  and  salvone  as 
chemically  identical,  and  attribute  the  difference  in  their  physical 
properties  to  admixture  with  foreign  substances.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  investigation,  thujone  has  been  prepared  from  oils  of  thuja, 
tansy,  wormwood,  and  sage ;  the  ethereal  oil  of  Artemisia  Barrelieni 
is  afso  a  profitable  source  of  the  ketone.  Three  isomeric  thujonoximes 
have  been  prepared,  and  the  respective  amines  obtained  on  reduction 
are  found  to  be  individual  substances. 

Thujonoxime,  melting  at  90°,  is  obtained  by  treating  the  isomeric 
oxime  (m.  p.  54 — 55°)  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  {loc.  cit.)  ;  it 
crystallises  from  light  petroleum  in  large,  transparent,  monoclinic 
prisms;  a  :  I  :  c  =  1-285  :  1  :  1-377,  /3  =  116°  28'.  The  alcoholic 
solution  is  feebly  dextrorotatory.  Unlike  the  isomerides,  the  oxime 
is  not  volatile  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam.  When  thujonoxime,  melt- 
ing at  54 — 55°,  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  maintained 
at  a  temperature  below  50 — 60°,  it  is  converted  into  an  optically' 
inactive  isomeride,  which  crystallises  from  methylic  alcohol  in  long 
needles  and  melts  at  119 — 120° ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  is 
volatile  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  slowly  becoming  hydrolysed  when 
treated  with  boiling  dilute  acids. 

Thujonamine,  obtained  by  reducing  with  sodium  and  alcohol  the 
oxime  melting  at  54 — 55°,  boils  at  195°,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-8735  and  a 
refractive  power  [??]d  =  1-4608  at  20°,  being  identical  with  tanacetyl- 
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amine  obtained  by  reducing  tanacetoxime  (Semmler,  Abstr.,  1893, 
i,  107).  It  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride  with  great  readiness,  forming 
the  carbonate,  which  melts  at  106 — 107°;  the  nitrate  and  hydroohJoride 
melt  at  1G7 — 168°  and  260 — 261°  respectively.  The  phenylcarhamide 
crystallises  in  white  prisms  and  melts  at  120°. 

The  isomeride  obtained  from  the  oxime  melting  at  90°  boils  at  193°, 
and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0875  and  a  refractive  power  \_n~]Q  =  1'4625  at 
20°  i  it  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride  slowly.  The  nitrate  a,ud  hydro- 
chloride melt  at  124°  and  216°  respectively,  and  the  phenylcarhamide 
melts  at  110°. 

The  isomeride  (isothujonamine)  obtained  from  the  oxime  melting  at 
119— 12U°,  boils  at  200—201°,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-865  and  a  refrac- 
tive power  [«1d  =  1'468  at  20°  ;  it  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride  very 
feebly.  The  nitrate  and  hydrochloride  melt  at  163°  and  180 — 181° 
respectively;  the  ca;-Z;a;H/tZe,  NHs'CO'NH-CioHn,  melts  at  158 — 159°, 
the  phenylcarhamide  crystallises  in  white  needles  and  melts  at  178°, 
and  the  phenylthiocarh amide  crystallises  from  methylic  alcohol  in 
needles  and  melts  at  152 — 153°. 

Thujene  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  106),  obtained  by  distilling  the  hydro- 
chloride of  thujonamine  (from  thujonoxime,  m.  p.  54 — 55°),  is 
identical  with  tanacetene  prepared  by  a  similar  method  from  tan- 
acetjlamine  (Semmler,  loc.  cit.).  Isothujonamine  hydrochloride, 
when  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  also  yields  thujene,  which  boils  at 
170 — 172°,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0"836  and  a  refractive  index  [«]d  = 
1'47145  at  22°;  the  identity  of  this  hydrocarbon  with  thujene  ob- 
tained from  the  sources  already  mentioned  has  not,  however,  yet 
been  established.  Thujene  contains  two  ethylenic  linkings,  and 
differs  from  all  other  terpenes  in  developing  an  intense,  red  colora- 
tion when  a  drop  of  concenti-ated  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  its  solution 
in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Isothujone,  CioHieO,  is  obtained  by  heating  thujone  with  a  mixture 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  water  (2  parts)  for  8 — 10  hours  in 
a  reflux  apparatus,  the  product  being  subsequently  carried  over  in  a 
current  of  steam.  The  points  of  difference  between  thujone,  iso- 
thujone, and  carvotanacetone  (Semmler,  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  339)  are 
collected  in  the  following  table. 

B.  p.  Sp.  gr.  [«]d.  M. 

Thujone 200—201°  0-9175  1-45109  45-20 

Isothujone 230—231  0*9285  1-48227  46-69 

Carvotanacetone . .  2-28°  0-9373  1-4835  46-96 

Isothujone  immediately  reduces  a  cold  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate ;  the  oxime  melts  at  119 — 120°,  being  identical  with 
the  oxime  obtained  by  treating  thujonoxime  (m.  p.  54 — 55°)  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  this  oxime  is  invariably  obtained  from 
isothujone  prepared  from  oils  of  thuja,  tansy,  wormwood,  and  sage. 
The  ready  conversion  of  thujone  into  isothujone  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid  suggests  a  method  of  separating  Igevo-fenchone  from  thujone,  as 
the  boiling  point  of  the  former  is  considerably  below  that  of  iso- 
thujone. 

iJihydroisothujole  or  thujamenthole,  C10H20O,  is  obtained  by  reducing 
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isothujole  with  alcohol  and  sorliurn  ;  it  is  a  viscous  liquid,  havino-  the 
odoui'  of  tei'pineol.  It  boils  at  211 — 212°,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0'9015  and 
a  refractive  power  [w]d  =  1"46306  at  20°. 

Thujamenthone,  CmHigO,  is  obtained  by  oxidising  the  foregoing- 
alcohol  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution  with  chromic  anhydride ;  it 
boils  at  208 — 211°,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0'897,  and  a  refractive  power 
[tc]d  =  1-4541  at  20°.  The  ketone  is  isomeric  with  menthone ;  it  is 
optically  inactive,  and  has  the  odour  of  methone.  The  oxime  melts 
at  95°,  and  the  semicarbazide  derivative  crystallises  in  needles  and 
melts  at  178°. 

Whilst  endeavouring  to  identify  thujamenthole  and  thujamenthone 
with  an  alcohol  and  ketone  already  known,  it  was  found  that  tetra- 
hydrocarveol  and  dihydiocarvotanacetol  are  identical,  but  differ  from 
thujamenthole,  whilst  tetrahydrocarvone  is  identical  with  dihydro- 
carvotanacetone  and  differs  from  dihydroisothujole. 

When  thujone  is  heated  in  acetic  acid  solution  with  ferric  chloride, 
carvacrol  is  formed,  and  the  same  compound  is  produced,  together 
with  carvotauacetone,  when  thujone  is  heated  alone  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. 

By  Otto  Wallace  and  James  T.  Conrot  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  598).— 
When  tribromothujone  is  treated  with  sodium  and  methylic  alcohol, 
it  yields  the  cumpound  OH*C,oHnBr*OMe,  which  forms  colourless 
crystals  and  melts  at  156 — 157°;  it  is  phenolic  in  character,  forming 
a  nitro-derivative,  and  the  acetyl  compound  crystallises  from  methyli(; 
alcohol,  and  melts  at  63 — 64°.  The  dimethyl  ether,  which  melts  at 
42 — 43°,  is  insoluble  in  alkali,  and  yields  a  nitro-derivative  by  the 
action  of  strong  nitric  acid.  The  compound,  OH'CioHiiBr*OEt,  is 
formed  when  tribromothujone  is  dissolved  in  ethylic  alcohol  and 
treated  with  sodium ;  it  melts  at  144 — 145°,  and  resembles  the 
methylic  compound  in  general  behaviour.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
determine  the  relative  position  of  the  oxygen  atoms  in  these  com- 
pounds. Tribromothujone  was  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
heated  on  the  water  bath  with  sodium  acetate  ;  on  removing  the 
acetic  acid,  acidifying,  and  extracting  M'ith  ether,  a  product  was  ob- 
tained, which,  when  oxidised  with  ferric  chloride,  yielded  a  yellow  oil 
having  a  pronounced  odour  of  quinone.  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  the  hydroxyl  groaps  are  in  the  para-position,  and  the  authors 
regard    the    methylic    compound   (m.  p.    156 — 157°)   as   having   the 

ooBstitution  CPr<™o-^C(OH)>CMe.  jj    0    ^ 

Terpenes  and  Ethereal  Oils.  Brominated  Derivatives  of 
the  Carvone  Series.  By  0.  Wallach  {Annalen,  1895,  286,  119— 
243). — Racemic  carvone  trihromide,  CioH|40,HBr,Br2,  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  d-  and  ^carvone  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  saturated  with  hydrogen  bromide,  and  having  cooled  the 
liquid,  adding  a  solution  of  bromine  in  glacial  acetic  acid  ;  it  separates 
from  ethylic  acetate  in  magnificent,  monoclinic  crystals,  and  melts  at 
74 — 76°.  Laevo-  and  dextro-carvone  tetrabromides  melt  at  120 — 122°  ; 
the  racemic  tetrabromide  melts  at  107 — 109°  (compare  Abstr.,  1894, 
i,  538).     By  the  further  action  of  bromine  on  the  liquid  from  which 
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tlie  tetrabi'omides  are  removed,  the  a-pentabromide  is  formed ;  the 
active  modifications  melt  and  decompose  at  142 — 143°,  and  the 
racemic  at  124 — 126°,  the  latter  beina:  obtained  by  mixing  the  leevo- 
and.  dextro-pentabromides  in  equal  proportion,  and  also  by  the  action 
of  bromine  on  the  racemic  tetrabromide  (m.  p.  107—109°).  On  bro- 
mination,  dextro-carvone  tetrabromide  yields  the  ft-pentahroviide, 
which  is  dexti'O-rotatorj',  and  melts  at  SQ — 87°  ;  the  derivative  from 
laevo-carvone  tetrabromide  has  the  same  melting  point,  and  the  racemic 
/3-pentabromide  melts  at  96 — 98°.  When  the  carvone  bromides  are 
reduced  with  zinc  dust  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  carvone  is  regenerated; 
carvone  tetrabromide  dissolves  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  undergoing 
moderate  oxidation  when  the  solution  is  heated,  and  yielding  a  nitro- 
genous acid,  which  is  decomposed  by  alkalis  with  formation  of  nitrous 
acid. 

On  submitting  a  solution  of  racemic  carvone  tribromide  in  ethylic 
or  amylic  alcohol  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  diy  ammonia,  an  un- 
stable hase  is  formed,  of  which  the  salts  in  aqueous  solution  yield 
crystals  of  a  compound  having  the  composition  C10H14O3 ;  it  separates 
from  alcohol  in  well-defined  crystals,  melts  at  69 — 70°,  and  boils  at 
123°  under  a  pressure  of  10  mm.  The  substance  is  insoluble  in 
boiling  aqueous  soda ;  it  is  unsaturated,  and  the  dihromlde  melts  at 
94—96°. 

Dihydrocarvone  trihromide  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
the  d-  or  Z-dibromide  ;  it  melts  at  88 — 89°,  and  the  racemic  modifica- 
tion at  65°. 

The  ketonic  compound,  CmHisO,  obtained  by  heating  trihydroxy- 
hydrocymene  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  44),  the 
author  calls  carvenone ;  on  bromination,  it  yields  racemic  dihydro- 
carvone dibromide.  The  author  has  already  shown  (this  vol.,. 
i,  59)  that  terpineol  may  be  convei'ted  into  carvone,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  carvenone  from  an  oxidation  product  of  terpineol  affords  a 
means  of  transforming  the  alcohol  into  dihydrocarvone.  When  di- 
hydrocarvone is  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  reflux  apparatus 
for  10  hours,  carvenone  is  formed,  and  the  production  of  this  substance 
when  trihydroxyhydrocymene  is  heated  with  dilate  acid  depends  on 
the  intermediate  formation  of  dihydrocarvone.  The  abnormal  re- 
fractive power  of  carvenone  and  isothujone  has  as  yet  received  no 
explanation,  the  properties  of  the  substances  leaving  no  doubt  as  to 
their  ketonic  chai^acter.  Carvacrol  is  produced  when  dihydrocarvone 
and  carvenone  are  oxidised  with  ferric  chloride. 

The  author  discusses  the  conditions  affecting  the  formation  of  a 
racemic  compound  on  mixing  d-  and  Z-modifications ;  it  is  found  that 
such  combination  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  contraction. 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  following  crystallographic  in- 
formation has  been  supplied.  Inactive  carvone  dibromide  crystallises 
in  the  triclinic  system,  a  :  h  :  c  =  Oo057  :  1  :  0"5492 ;  a  =  90°  16', 
li  =  107""  18',  7  =  76°  50'.  The  crystals  of  i-carvone  tribromide  are 
monoclinic.  a:b:c  =  0-7154  :  1  :  07459 ;  /i  =  98°  58'.  Dextro-  and 
laevo-carvone  tribromides  form  rhombic  hemihedral  crystals  ;  a  :h  :  c  = 
0"4729  :  I  :  0'7939.  The  d-  and  7-carvone  tetrabromides  also  form 
rhorabie  hemihedral  crystals  ;  a:b:c  =  07078 : 1 :  0*8704.  The  inactive 
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tetrabromide  forms  monoclinic  crystals  ;  a  :  b  :  c  =  07091  :  1  : 0-4(3U5  ; 
13  =  100°  32'  45".  The  d-  and  Z-carvone  tetrabromides  form  monoclinic 
hemimorphic  crystals;  a  :  h  :  c  =  07842  :  1  :  0-6006;  (3  =  98°  6'. 

M.  O.  F. 

Essence  of  Cannabis  Indica.  By  G.  V^igxolo  (Gazzetfa,  1895, 
25,  i,  110 — 114). — The  essential  oil  of  Cannabis  indica,  purified  by 
distillation  in  a  current  of  steam  and  extraction  -with  ether,  is  a 
mobile  liquid  boiling  at  248 — 268° ;  after  repeated  distillation  from 
metallic  sodium  in  order  to  remove  a  stearoptene,  it  yields  a  sesqui- 
terpene, C13H24,  as  a  mobile,  colourless  oil  of  aromatic  odour,  -which 
boils  at  256°,  and  has  a  density  of  0897  at  153°,  and  is  slightly  laevo- 
rotatory.  This  soon  resinifies  on  exposure  to  air,  and  on  adding  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  to  its  chloroform  solution  the  liquid  becomes 
first  green,  then  blue,  and  red  on  heating. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  "  cannabene,"  prepared  from  this 
essence  by  Personne,  was  a  mixture.  W.  J.  P. 

Constitution  of  Isonitrosoketones.  By  Giuseppe  Oddo  (Ber., 
1895,  28,  1915 — 1916). — Isonitrosocamphor,  whether  obtained  by  the 
method  of  Claisen  and  Manas.«e,  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethoxide 
and  amylic  nitrite  on  camphor  (Abstr.,  1889,  619),  or  by  the  author's 
method  of  treating  camphorcarboxylic  acid  with  sodium  nitrite 
(Abstr.,  1893,  i,  660),  behaves  in  most  reactions  in  the  same  manner. 
Both  products  are  converted  into  camphorquinone  by  nitrous  acid, 
and  into  camphorimide  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  ethylic  iodide 
the  salts  yield  the  same  ethylic  salt,  melting  at  73°,  and  crystalli- 
sing with  -5  mol.  H2O  ;  benzoic  chloride  also  converts  them  into  the 
same  benzoyl  derivative,  melting  at  127 — 128°.  Towards  acetic 
chloride,  however,  the  two  behave  in  a  totally  different  manner,  the 
isonitrosocamphor    obtained    from    camphorcarboxylic    acid   always 

yielding  the  anhydride,  (  C8Hu<  1       j  O,  which  melts  at  172°,  and 

yields  a  monoxime  and  a  monohydrazone ;  the  product  obtained  by 
Claisen  and  Manasse's  method,  on  the  other  hand,  is  converted  into 
a  substance  of  unknown  constitution  melting  at  222°,  if  treated  directly 
with  acetic  chloride ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reaction  takes  place 
in  ethereal  solution  it  is  converted  into  an  isomeride  melting  at 
151°,  which  dissolves  readily  in  alkalis,  and  yields  liquid  meihylic 
and  ethylic  derivatives  boiling    at  270°  and  278°  respectively.     It  is 

no  longer  converted  by  nitrous  acid   into   camphorquinone,  and  has 

Tj'V'  p  tr 

probably  the  constitution       X>C<CJL^ 

This  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  isonitrosocamphor  obtained 
by  different  methods  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  two  com- 
pounds are  stereoisomerides,  the  one  obtained  by  the  author's  method 
beinc  anti-nitrosocamphor,  Avhilst  Claisen's  is  syn-isonitrosocamphor. 

H.   G.  C. 

Campholenic  Derivatives.  By  Auouste  Behal  (Compt.  rend., 
1895,  120,  1167 — 1170). — The  results  described  by  Tiemann  (this 
vol.,  i,  426)  agree  in  general  with  those  obtained  by  the  author. 
The  inactive  amide  prepared   by  Tiemann  by  boiling  isoamidocam- 
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plior  with  acids,  has  been  prepared  by  the  author  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  or  hydriodic  acid  on  the  active  amide.  Tiemann's 
statements,  that  hydrochloric  acid  is  without  action  on  camphoroxime. 
and  that  the  production  of  campholene  when  campholenic  acid  is  heated 
with  traces  of  sodium  is  due  to  the  presence  of  campholenolactone, 
do  not  agree  with  the  author's  results  (this  vol.,  i,  240  and  241),  and 
it  would  seem  that  Tiemann  has  not  distinguished  between  the  two 
distinct  lactones  described  by  the  author  (this  vol.,  i,  552).  The  con- 
stitution attributed  by  Tiemann  to  the  active  campholenic  acids  is 
not  in  accordance  with  Guerbet's  results  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  254),  nor 
even  with  his  own  observations.  C.  H.  B. 

Pyrazolone.  A  Reply.  ByFRiEDRicH  Stolz  (J.pr.  Chem.,  1895, 
[2],  52,  138 — 141). — The  author  replies  to  v.  Rothenburg's  recent 
statements  concerning  the  pyrazolone  controversy  (this  vol.,  i,  571). 

A.  G.  B. 

Chlorophyll.  Part  Y.  By  Edward  Schu\ck  (Pwc.  Boy.  Soc, 
1894,  55,  351—356 ;  compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  41 ;  1889,  279  ;  1887, 
972). — The  author  gives  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  some  of  the 
.substances  previously  described.  Phyllocyanin  cupric  acetate  appa- 
rently has  the  composition  C67H7iN507Cuo ;  pure  phyllocyanin  could 
not  be  obtained  from  this  compound. 

Analyses  of  pure  phyllotaonin,  methyl-  and  ethyl-phyllotaonin,  and 
phyllotaonin  acetate  are  given.  Several  formulae  are  mentioned  which 
agree  Avith  these  analyses.  J.  J.   S. 

Benzylcysteine.  By  F.  Sutkr  {Zeit.phydol.  Chem.,  1895,  20,  562— 
bm).—Benzylcysteine,  ^'H2-CMe(SC-H7)-COOH,  is  formed  by  the 
interaction  of  cysteine  hydrochlo7'ide,  benzylic  chloiude,  and  soda  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  It  crystallises  in  pearly,  lustrous  plates,  and 
melts  and  decomposes  at  215°.  The  compound  reacts  with  alkaline 
copper  solution  like  ethylcysteine  (Abstr.,  1892,  1111),  and  evolves 
ammonia  when  boiled  with  soda.  J.  B.  T. 

Pyridine  produced  during  Coffee  Roasting.  By  Adolfo  Monari 
and  L.  Scoccianti  {Gazzetta,  1895,  25,  i,  115 — li7). — On  heating 
Mocha  coifee  at  260*^,  a  distillate  is  obtained  which  yields  an  oil 
when  treated  with  potassium  carbonate  solution  ;  the  oil  consists  of 
pyridine  and  a  small  proportion  of  homologues  of  this  base.  Neither 
ethylamine  nor  trimethylamine  could  be  detected.  W.  J.  P. 

Synthesis  of  Isoquinoline  Derivatives.  By  Paul  Fritsch 
(Annaleii,  1895,  286,1—26;  compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  366  and  427). — 
1  :  S-EydroivybenzyUdeneamidoacetal,  OH-C6H4-CH:X-CH2-CH(OEt),, 
crystallises  from  light  petroleum  in  snowy  needles  and  melts  at  71  ^ 
1  :  S-Met?ioxybenzylide7ieamidoacetal,  boils  at  222°  under  a  pressure 
of  50  mm.  ;  under  the  same  pressure,  1  :  Z-ethoxyhenzylideneamido- 
ace^aZ  boils  at  228'5°,  &,i\d  piperonylideneamidoacetal  at  238'5°. 

2-H ydroxyhoqu inoline  is  obtained  in  a  quantity^  approaching  80  per 
cent,  of  that  required  by  theory  when  1 : 3-hydroxybenzylidene- 
amidoacetal  is  heated  for  5  hours  with  a  mixture   of  concentrated 
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siilpliuric  acid  (5  parts)  and  water  (1  part)  ;  after  remaining' 
for  several  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  liquid  is  diluted 
with  water  and  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 
(compare  Pomeranz,  Abstr..  1894,  i,  552).  The  ba^e  crystallises 
irom  alcohol  in  lustrous  leaflets  and  melts  at  226 — 227°;  it  dissolves 
sparingly  in  organic  solvents,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  acids  and 
alkalis,  although  insoluble  in  alkali  carbonates.  The  hyiirorhloride 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  prisms,  and  melts  at  181 — 190°  ;  the 
platinochloride  forms  reddish-yellow  needles,  and  melts  and  de- 
composes at  252°  when  rapidly  heated. 

2-Methoxyi<<oquinoline  is  prepared  from  1  :  3-methoxybenzylidene- 
amidoacetal  and  sulphuric  acid  of  the  concentration  already  mentioned, 
the  liquid  being  extracted  with  ether  after  treatment  with  alkali.  The 
base  melts  at  49°,  and  boils  at  194 — 195°  under  a  pressure  of  5U  mm.  ; 
it  dissolves  readily  in  common  solvents,  and  crystallises  from  light 
petroleum  in  small  needles.  The  hydrochloride ,  which  tastes  bitter, 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  prismatic  needles,  and  melts  at  221°  ;  the 
sulphate  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  prisms,  and  the  di'ckromate 
separates  from  hot  water  in  small  needles.  The  plativochloride 
melts  and  decomposes  at  235 — 236°,  and  crystallises  in  delicate 
needles  ;  the  picrate  crystallises  in  small,  lemon-yellow  needles,  and 
melts  at  194 — 195°.  The  tartrate  is  obtained  as  a  powder  on  treating 
an  acetone  solution  of  the  base  with  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  a 
mixture  of  acetone  and  alcohol  ;  the  salt  separates  from  an  aqueous 
or  alcoholic  solution  in  a  gelatinous  condition.  The  methiodide 
crystallises  in  deep  yellow  prisms  and  melts  at  196 — 197° ;  the 
ethiodide  forms  pale  yellow  prisms  and  melts  at  178 — 179°. 

2-E/hoxyisoquinoline  melts  at  7 — 9°,  and  boils  at  199°  under  a 
pressure  of  50  mm.,  its  sp.  gr.  is  1'0768  at  20°/'4°,  and  its  refractive 
power  [«]d  =  1'6062,  or  M  =:  55"5.  The  hydrochloride  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  slender  needles,  and  melts  at  223°  ;  the  sulphate 
forms  prisms,  and  the  dichromute  crystallises  from  hot  water  in 
lusti'ous,  3'ellowish-brown  prisms  which  darken  on  exposure  to  air. 
The  platinochloride  separates  in  slender  needles,  and  melts  at  245°. 
The  picrate  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  slender,  yellow  needles, 
and  melts  at  202°;  the  methiodide  a,nd  ethiodide  melt  at  193 — 194° 
and  1'J2 — 123°  respectively. 

2  :'3-Methyle7iedio.ryis(jquinoliiie,  CHoIOaiCgNHs,  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving piperonylideneaniidoacetal  in  sulphuric  acid  (5  parts)  mixed 
with  water  (1  part),  saturating  the  liquid  with  hydrogen  chloride  at 
0°,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  in  a  closed  vessel  at  this  temperature  for 
10  days,  and  subsequently  for  four  days  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
The  base  crystallises  from  light  petroleum,  melts  at  124°,  and  boils 
at  214 — 216°  under  a  pressure  of  50  mm.,  a  portion  becoming  decom- 
posed. The  hydrochloride  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles,  and 
melts  and  decomposes  at  250°;  the  platinochloride  forms  lustrous, 
gold-coloured  needles,  and  melts  at  243°,  undergoing  decomposition. 
'i:  he  picrate  crystallises  in  yellow  needlts,  and  chars  when  heated; 
the  Ttifthiodide  separates  from  alcohol  in  yellow  prisms,  and  melts 
at  244°. 

The    foregoing    quinoline    derivatives,    in    dilute    acid   solution, 
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exhibit  fluorescence,  bluisli-violet  in  the  case  of  methoxy-  and  ethoxy- 
isoquinoline,  whilst  solutions  of  methylenedioxyisoquinoline  show 
o-reen  fluorescence  ;  hydroxyisoquinoline  exhibits  bluish-violet  fluor- 
escence only  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  solution. 

Tetrahydro-derivatives  have  been  prepared  by  reducing  methoxj- 
isoquinoline  and  ethoxyisoquinoline  in  alcoholic  solution  with 
sodium,  and  also  from  the  methiodide  and  ethiodide  of  these  com- 
pounds by  means  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  physical 
properties  of  the  tetrahydro-derivatives,  together  with  the  melting- 
points  of  their  salts,  are  collected  in  the  following  table  : — 


2-Metlioxytetraliydroiso- 

quiiioliue 

2 :  2'-Metboxymetliylte- 

trahydroisoquinoline. . 
2 : 2'-Methoxyethyltetra- 

h.\  droisoquinoline  .... 
2-Etlioxytetrahydroiso- 

qxiinoline 

2 : 2'-Etlioxymethyltetra- 

hydfoisoquinoliue  . .  • . 
3  :  2'-Etlioxyetbyltetra- 

hydroisoquinoline  . .  . . 


B.p.  (uiidei' 
50  mm.). 


184 
1 
188 
194 
187 
19 


186° 

►-no 


Sp.  gr. 
at 

20°/4°. 


at  20°. 


1  -0987 
1  -0503 
1 -0352 


1  -5638 
1  -5481 
1 -5415 


9' 

—189° 
195° 
—188° 
—198°  11-030911 -5417 


1  -0916  1  -5523 


1  -0255 


1  -5389 


31. 


Hydro- 
chloride. 


m.  p. 
228—229° 

201—202' 

219—220° 

256° 

196—197° 

210—211° 


Platino- 
chloride. 


m.  p. 
202° 

206° 
184—185° 

218° 

209" 
170-  171° 


2  :  S-Met'hylenedioxy-2'-7nethyItetrahydroisoquinoline  (hydrohydras- 
tinine)  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  methiodide  of  methylenedioxy- 
isoquinoline in  alcoholic  solution  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  ;  after 
removing  the  metal  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  the  liquid  is  rendered 
alkaline  and  extracted  with  ether.  It  separates  from  light  petroleum 
in  tabular  cj-ystals  and  melts  at  60 — 61°.  Careful  comparison  of  the 
base  rind  its  derivatives  with  hydrohydrastinine  (Freuncl)  and  its  salts 
establishes  their  identity,  and  the  product  oi  oxidation  of  methylene- 
dioxymethyltetrah}  droisoquinoline  is  identical  in  every  respect  with 
hydrastiiiine  obtained  from  hydrastine. 

In  order  to  show  that  condensation  of  meta-substituted  derivatives 
of  benzylideneamidoacetal  takes  place  in  the  para-position  Avith 
regard  to  the  substituent,  the  oxidation  of  2  :  2'-ethoxymethyl- 
tetrnhydroisoquinoline  was  undertaken.  The  action  of  a  3  per 
cent,  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  in  presence  of  alkali  gives 
rise  to  an  acid,  CijHisNOs  4-  HoO,  which  crystallises  from  chloroform 
and  melts  at  100^;  the  hariuiu  salt  has  the  composition  (CnHuNOj 
+  HaOj^Ba.     Chromic  acid  oxidises  this  acid  to   ethoxymethylphthali- 

mide,    OEt'C6H3<^Q>NMe,    which    crystallises    from    alcohol    m 

prismatic  needles,  and  melts  at  110 — 111°.  Etho.ryphthnlic  acid 
[COOH  :  COOH  :  OEt  =  1  :  2  :  5]  is  obtained  from  the  foregoing  sub- 
stance by  treating  it  with  a  boiling  solution  of  potash  (3o  per  cent.) 
for  15  minutes  ;  it  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  leaflets,  containing 
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1H20,  and  becomes  anhydrous  at  100^,  melting  at  163°.  If  kept  foi' 
some  time  at  220°,  the  substance  melts  at  80°.  M.   0.  F, 

Phenylpyrroline  and  Pyridylpyrroline ;  Constitution  of  Nico- 
tine.    By  Ame  Pictet  and  Pierre  CRfipiBUx  (j5er.,  1895,  28,  1904 — 

1912). — I-Phenylpyrrolme,  )^  S^l^Ph,  is  obtained  by  the  distil- 

CH.CH 

lation  of  normal  aniline  mucate,  the  yield  being  fairly  good.  It  has 
all  the  properties  described  by  Kottnitz  (this  Journal,  1878, 1G3),  boils 
at  234°,  is  very  volatile  in  a  current  of  steam,  and  colours  pine- wood 
violet  in  presence  of  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid.  When  distilled 
through  a  tube  heated  to  dull  redness,  it  is,  to  a  large  extent,  con- 
verted into  an  isomeric  phenyl  derivative,  in  which  the  latter  group 
is  combined  with  carbon.  It  can  be  separated  from  unaltered 
1-phenylpyi'roline  by  fractional  crystallisation  from  light  petroleum, 
in  which  the  latter  is  more  readily  soluble.  It  forms  nacreous 
plates,  which  become  pink  on  exposure  to  air,  melts  at  129°,  boils  at 
271 — 272°  under  726  mm.  pressure,  volatilises  in  a  current  of  steam, 
and  sublimes  in  broad  plates.  It  colours  pine-wood  violet,  and,  on 
oxidation,  yields  benzoic  acid,  proving  that  the  phenyl  group  is  com- 
bined with  one  of  the  carbon  atoms ;  it  is,  as  yet,  uncertain  whether 
it  is  a  2-  or  3-phenyl  derivative,  although,  as  Ciamician  and  Silber 
(Abstr.,  1887,  597)  have  shown  that  1-acetylpyrroline  under  similar 
conditions  passes  into  2-acetylpyrroline,  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
case  of  the  phenyl  derivative  the  2-phenylpyrroline  is  also  formed. 

/-ITT.pTT  f'lT'PlT 

1  :  S-PyridylpyrroUne,    ^H<^^__jj^>C-I^<^jj'.^jj,   is    obtained 

in  a  similar  manner  to  the  phenyl  derivative  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  3-amidopyridine  and  macic  acid ;  the  product  contains  large 
quantities  of  unaltered  amidopyridine,  which  may  be  partially  re- 
moved by  treating  the  product  with  water ;  the  residual  oil  is  then 
boiled  with  acetic  anhydride,  and  the  S-acetamidopyi-idine  thus 
foi^med  separated  from  the  pyridylpyrroline  by  fractional  distillation. 
The  former  crystallises  in  lustrous  plates,  melts  at  131°,  boils  at 
326 — 327°,  and,  like  amidopyridine,  colours  pine-wood  crange- 
yellow.  1-Pyridylpyrroline  boils  at  250"5 — 251°  under  730  mm. 
pressure,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'044  at  24°/4°,  and  an  odour  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  benzaldehyde  ;  it  coloui-s  pine- wood  blue.  The 
^i'crafe  ci'ystallises  in  yellow  needles,  melting  at  178°;  the  platmo- 
chloride  in  pale  yellow  plates,  melting  and  decomposing  at  190°  ;  the 
mercurochloride  in  long,  white  needles,  melting  at  189°;  and  the 
methiodide  in  small,  white  needles,  melting  at  241°.  On  heating,  it 
undergoes  intramolecular  change  even  more  readily  than  the  phenyl 
derivative,  yielding  a  c-phenylpyri^oline,  Tvhich  is  separated  from  the 
unaltered  base  by  washing  with  light  petroleum,  and  then  dissolving 
the  residue  in  benzene  and  precipitating  with  light  petroleum.  It 
forms  a  crystalline  mass  of  mici'oscopic,  white  needles,  melting  at 
72°,  gives  an  orange-red  coloration  with  very  dilute  ferric  chloride, 
and  a  dark  blue  pine-wood  reaction.  The  pier  ate  crystallises  in  well- 
developed  yellow  prisms,   melts  at  182°,  and  is  much  less  soluble  in 
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boiling  water  than  the  picrate  of  the  1-pyridyl  derivative ;  the 
jjlatinochlonde,  (CsNiRs)i,B.iPtC\6  +  2H2O,  forms  golden-yellow 
needles,  and  decomposes  at  150°  without  melting;  the  merciirochlor- 
irfe  crystallises  in  small,  pale  yellow  needles,  melting  at  178 — 179°; 
and  the  methiodide  in  similar  crystals,  melting  at  170 — 171°.  The 
potassium  derivative,  obtained  by  the  action  of  metallic  potassium  at 
the  melting  point,  is  a  light  grey,  cr^'stalline  powder. 

The  recent  investigations  of  Pinner  and  others  have  shown  that 
nicotine  is  probably  a  1  :  2  :  8- methylpyridyl pyrrolidine, 

Qy  careful  oxidation,  nicotine  loses  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  forming 
nicotyrine,  which,   if  the  above  constitution  of  nicotine  be  correct, 

PTT'CFT  PH  •  CH 

must  be  CH<C^^    '    ^>»C-C<^^^- ^    Ji^^,  or  is  the  1-methyl  derivative 
^]^ — CH  NMe-CH 

of  the  authors'  synthetical  pyridylpyrroline,  if  the  pyridyl  group 
really  occupies  the  2-position.  When  the  potassium  salt  of  the 
synthetical  base  is  heated  with  methylic  iodide,  the  potassium  is 
displaced  by  methyl,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  combines  with  methylic 
iodide,  yielding  the  methiodide  of  2  :  3-pyridylpyrroIine ;  this  crystal- 
lises in  long,  yellow  needles,  melts  at  207°,  and  colours  pine- wood 
green.  A  direct  comparison  of  this  substance  with  the  methiodide 
obtained  from  nicotyrine  has  shown  that  in  all  probability  they  are 
identical,  but  to  prove  this  definitely,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  lai-ger 
quantities  of  the  synthetical  compound.  H.  G.  C. 

Nicotine.  By  Adolf  Pixxer  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1932— 1935).— A 
criticism  of  the  I'ecent  paper  of  Oliveri  (this  vol.,  i,  433),  in  which  it 
is  shown  that  the  compounds  obtained  by  the  latter  by  the  action 
of  bromine  on  powdered  nicotine  hydrobromide  have  not  the  con- 
stitution assigned  to  them,  but  are  in  reality  mixtures.  The  con- 
stitutional formula  suggested  by  Oliveri,  which  had  already  been 
considered  by  the  author,  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  recent 
results  of  the  chemical  and  physical  investigation  of  nicotine. 

H.  G.  C. 

Action  of  some  Inorganic  Cyanides  on  ChlorocafFeine.     By 

M.  GOMBERG  (Avier.  Chem.  /.,  1895,  17,  403— 420).— The  product 
obtained  by  heating  bromocaffe'ine  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassium  cyanide  is  identical  with  that  previously  obtained  by 
similar  treatment  of  chlorocaffeine  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  375),  and  is  shown 
to  be  caffe'iliecarhoxylamide.  When  heated  at  250°  with  phosphoric 
anhydride,  it  yields  cyanocaffe'ine,  CsHglSTjOa-CN,  which  crystallises  in 
small  prisms,  melts  at  151°,  and  freezes  at  lU9 — 110°;  it  sublimes 
unchanged,  and  dissolves  in  hot  water,  hot  alcohol,  methylic  alcohol, 
chloroform,  and  hot  benzene,  but  not  in  ether.  Cyanocali'eine  is  only 
slowly  converted  into  the  amide  when  boiled  with  water  or  dilute 
alcohol,  unless  a  little  potassium  cyanide  is  present,  when  the  conver- 
sion is  rapid  and  complete. 

Chlorocaffeine  was  heated  with  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  in 
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(1)  absolute  alcohol  ;  (2)  -nater  ;  (3)  methylic  alcohol ;  also  with  mer- 
curic cyanide  in  alcohol,  and  with  potassium  mercuric  cyanide  in 
alcohol;  furtliermore,  chlorocalieme  was  fused  with  potassium  cyanide. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  none  of  these  methods  yields  so  large  a 
proportion  of  cyanocaffeine  as  that  obtained  by  dehydrating  the 
carboxylamide  with  phosphoric  anhydride. 

By  treating  cyanocaffeine  with  sodium  in  amylic  alcohol,  crystals  of 
an  organic  base,  probably  caffeylmethylamine,  C8H9N402*CH2*NH2, 
Avere  prepared,  but  were  not  fully  identified. 

Coffeinecarhod'ylic  acid,  CgHgNiOs'COOH,  may  be  prepared  from  the 
amide  by  dissolving  it  in  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  1)  and  passing  a  stream 
of  nitrous  anhydride  through  the  solution  until  a  few  drops  give  no 
immediate  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  water ;  water  is  then  added 
to  precipitate  the  carboxylic  acid.  It  forms  silky,  acicular  crystals  of 
sour  taste  and  bitter  after  taste,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at 
225 — 226° ;  it  dissolves  in  hot  water  and  hot  alcohol,  but  not  in 
chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide,  or  benzene.  The  sodium  salt,  with 
2H2O ;  potassium,  with  211^0;  calcium,  with  5H2O ;  barium,  with 
5H2O  ;  copper,  with  4HoO  ;  and  the  silver  salt  are  described.  The 
methylic  salt  melts  at  201'0°  (uncorr.),  and  sublimes  unchanged;  the 
etJujlic  salt  melts  at  207 — 208^,  and  also  sublimes  unchanged. 

The  author  concludes  by  pointing  out  that  the  above  compounds 
ai'e  the  first  compounds  of  caffeine  in  which  the  carbon  of  the  CH- 
group  has  been  linked  to  a  new  carbon  atom.  The  ease  with  which 
caffeinecarboxylic  acid  loses  carbonic  anhydride  when  heated  is  in 
accord  with  the  general  nature  of  many  acids  in  which  the  carboxyl 
group  is  attached  to  an  unsaturated  carbon  atom.  Thus  the  position 
of  the  carboxyl  group  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  established  and  E. 
Fischer's  formula  for  caffeine  confirmed.  A.  G.  B. 

New  Alkaloid  contained  in  Coffee.  By  Pietro  Palladixo 
(Gazzetta,  1895,  25,  i,  104 — 110). — The  author  extracts  the  bases 
from  ground  coff'ee  berries  by  repeated  boiling  w'ith  milk  of  lime, 
filters,  treats  the  liquor  with  lead  acetate,  and  repeatedly  extracts 
with  chloroform  to  remove  the  caffeine.  The  aqueous  liquor  is  then 
concentrated  with  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and,  after  dilution 
and  filtration,  is  precipitated  with  Dragendorff's  reagent;  a  Avell- 
crystallised  double  iodide  of  bismuth  and  cafl'earine  (Abstr.,  1894, 
i,  214)  is  thus  ultimately  obtained. 

Caff  ear  ine  hydrochloride,  CuHi6N204,HCl  +  H2O,  crystallises  in 
small,  colourless  needles,  loses  water  at  11U°,  and  melts  at  180° 
w^ith  decomposition ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  as  is  also  the 
platiiwchloride,  CiiHieNjOijHoPtCle,  which  crystallises  in  long,  red 
prisms. 

Catfearine,  CUH16N2O4,  crystallises  in  colourless,  deliquescent 
needles,  which  slowly  turn  red  in  di-y  air,  and  melt  and  decom- 
pose at  140°  ;  it  does  not  sublime,  has  a  feebly  alkaline  reaction, 
but  no  circular  polarisation  in  solution.  Its  physiological  action  has 
not  yet  been  fully  investigated,  but  it  seems  to  act  as  a  narcotic 
poison.  W.  J.  P. 
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Narceine.  By  Martin  Fkeund  and  Hiroo  Michaels  (Annale7i, 
1895,  286,  248—255)  ;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  58  and  477).— 
Xan-e'ineamide,  C23H26N2O7  +  H^O,  is  the  substance  specified  in  D.R.P. 
58,394,  under  the  name  of  metliylnarcotaniide ;  it  is  obtained  by 
allowing'  narcotine  metbiodide  to  remain  in  contact  with  alcoholic 
ammonia  for  several  days.  It  crystallises  fi'om  dilute  alcohol,  and 
contains  IHoO,  Avhich  is  removed  at  100° ;  the  substance,  when 
anhydrous,  melts  at  78°,  and  in  the  hydrated  condition  at  125°, 
becoming  solid  above  this  temperature,  and  finally  melting  at 
178°.     The  hydrochlonde  melts  at  236—237°. 

Narceineimide,  C53H06N2O6,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small,  yellow 
needles,  and  melts  at  150°  ;  its  liydrocliloride  melts  at  239 — 240° ; 
the  nitrate  at  224 — 225°  ;  the  hydrogen  sulphate  at  194 — 195°  ;  and 
the  methiodide  at  244 — 245°. 

Narceonimide,  C21H19NO6,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  methiodide  of 
nai'ce'ineimide  with  30  per  cent,  aqueous  potash,  trimethylamine  being' 
eliminated ;  it  ci'ystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  slender,  yellow 
needles,  and  melts  at  177'5 — 178"5°.  The  phenyl  hydrazide  anhydride  of 
narceonic  acid,  C27H24^206,  is  formed  when  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  acid  is  boiled  with  phenylhydraziue  ;  it  crystallises  from  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid  in  white  prisms,  and  melts  at  181 — 182°. 
The  oxime  anhydride,  C2iHj9N07,  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in 
needles  and  leaflets,  and  melts  at  201 — 202°. 

Monohromonarceonic  acid,  C2iHi9Br08,  is  obtained  by  adding 
bromine  (1  mol.)  to  narceonic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid;  it  separates 
from  alcohol  in  white  cry.stals,  and  melts  at  171 — 172°. 

Trihrovionarceonic  acid  is  formed  when  excess  of  the  halogen  is 
emplo3'ed  ;  it  melts  at  231—232°.  M.  O.  F. 

Hydrocinchonine,  Hydrochlorocinchonine  and  Hydrochlor- 
apocinchonine.  By  Oswald  Hesse  {Ber.,  1895,  28, 1424 — 1426). — 
The  author  criticises  some  of  the  results  published  by  Konek  (this 
vol.,  i,  579).  It  is  shown  that  commercial  cinchonine  always  contains 
more  or  less  hydrocinchonine,  and  that  this  is  beyond  doubt  identical 
wnth  Zoi'n's  crystalline  hydrocinchonine. 

When,  however,  pure  cinchonine  is  reduced  with  sodium  amalgam, 
an  amorphous  hydrocinchonine,  CigHosNoO,  is  obtained.  According 
to  David  Howard  the  same  product  can  be  obtained  from  cinchonidine, 
and  it  must  therefore  be  a  tetrahydrocinchonicine.  As  v.  Miller  and 
Rohde  (Annalen,  276,  109)  have  shown  that  cinchonicine  has  a 
very  different  molecular  structure  from  cinchonine,  it  follows  that 
this  amorphous  reduction  product  cannot  be  a  simple  hydro- 
cinchonine. 

If  cinchonine  is  beated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  during 
48  hours  at  85°,  or  for  a  shorter  time  at  100°,  the  chief  product 
is  hydrochlorocinchonine.  As  this  compound  is  not  acted  on  by  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  follows  that  it,  and  not  hydrocinchonine,  is 
the  chief  product  obtained  on  treating  cinchonine  with  these  reduc- 
ing agents.  This  hydrochloro-base  is  identical  with  the  hydro- 
chlorocinchonine of  Comstock  and  Konigs  (Abstr.,  1887,  1124) ;  but 
is  not,  as  Konek  states,  identical  with  Zorn's  chlorocinchouide  and 
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Hesse's  hydroclilovapocinclionine  ;  Zomi's  chlorocinchonide  is  really 
an  additive  compound  formed  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen  chloinde 
to  apocinchonine,  and  is,  therefore,  hydrochlorapociuelionine.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Konek's  chlorocinchonide  is  hydrochlorocinchonine 
or  hydrochlorapocinchonine.  Tlie  two  hydrochloro-bases  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  means  of  their  behaviour  with  alcoholic  potash  ;  when 
treated  with  this  reagent,  hydrochlorocinchonine  gives  a-isocinchon- 
ine,  which  is  dextro-rotatory,  whereas  hydrochlorapocinchonine  gives 
/3-isocinchonine,  which  is  laavo-rotatory.  J.  J.   S. 

Action  of  Sodium  and  Amylic  Alcohol  on  Cinchonine.    By 

Fr.  KoNKtc  EdlervON  Nokwall  {Ber.,  1896,28,  1637 — 1641  ;  compare 
this  vol.,  i,  579). — When  cinchonine  is  treated  with  sodium  in  boiling 
arayl  alcoholic  solution  it  takes  up  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  ;  and  the 
product,  when  treated  with  potassium  nitrite  and  sulphuric  acid, 
yields  tetrahydrocinchoniite  nitrite,  ISrO-Ci9H25NoO,HN02,  which 
crystallises  in  silky,  yellow  needles.  The  free  base  instantaneously 
yields  a  colourles.s  additive  compound  with  methylic  iodide,  from 
which  fact  the  deduction  is  drawn  that  the  four  hydrogen  atoms 
attach  themselves  to  the  quinoline  ring,  that  nitrogen  atom  remain- 
ing unaffected  which,  in  cinchonine  itself,  readily  takes  up  methylic 
iodide,  &c.,  to  form  colourless  derivatives.  C.  F.   B. 

Constitution  of  Aconitine.  A  Reply. — By  Wyndham  R.  Dun- 
STAN  and  Francis  H.  Carr  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1379— 1382).— A  reply 
to  Freund's  criticisms  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  192)  on  the  authors'  work. 

J.  J.  S. 

Chrysanthemine.  By  Franxesco  Marixo-Zuco  (Gazzetta,  1895, 
25,  i,  255 — 262). — On  heating  chrysanthemine  at  150 — 160^  with 
concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  decomposition  suddenly  occurs  and 
methylic  and  ethylic  iodides  distil  over ;  the  residue  in  the  retort  con- 
tains no  chrysanthemine,  but  on  dissolving  it  in  water,  decolorising 
with  sulphurous  acid,  and  adding  potassium  bismuth  iodide  solution, 
tetramethylammonium  bismuthiodide  separates.  From  the  mother- 
liquor,  after  precipitating  the  bismuth  and  iodine,  a  methylpiperidine- 
carhoxylic  acid,  CsNHcjMe'COOH,  may  be  separated  as  its  anrochloride, 
C7H,302N,HAuCl4,  which  crystallises  in  hard  yellow  prisms  melting 
at  130°;  the  acid  itself  is  a  syrupy  liquid  which  ultimately  solidifies 
to  a  hygroscopic  crystalline  mass.  This  decomposition  of  the 
alkaloid  suppoi'ts  the  constitution  previously  assigned  to  chrysan- 
themine by  the  author  (Abstr.,  1892,  84)  but  in  view  of  the  optical 
inactivity  of  the  alkaloid  he  considers  that  the  constitution 

OH-CHo-CH- CHj- NMe,.   Q 
CH/CoNHg-CO        ' 
is  the  more  probable.  W,  J.  P. 

The  Alkaloids  of  Cannabis  Indica  and  Cannabis  Sativa. 
By  Francesco  Marino-Zuco  and  G.  VnixuLO  {Gazzetta,  1895,  25,  i, 
262 — 268). — Various  parts  of  the  common  hemp  {Cannabis  sativa) 
and    of    the    Indian    hemp    {Gamiahis    indica)    were    exhaustively 
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extracted  by  boiling  with  water  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  extract  cvapoi-ated  until  it  acquired  a  syrupy  consistency,  an^- 
inorganic  salts  being  removed  as  they  separated.  It  was  then  diluteil 
with  water,  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  treated  with  soda,  and 
precipitated  with  potassium  bismuth  iodide,  the  double  salt  de- 
posited being  subsequently  converted  into  the  hydwchluride  of  the 
alkaloid  in  the  usual  way.  The  salt  obtained  from  both  varieties  of 
Cannabis  forms  a  colourless,  crystalline,  deliquescent  mass  ;  that  from 
Cannabis  i,ativa  is  physiologically  almost  inactive,  but  gives  rise  in 
the  frog  to  temporary  cardiac  depression  ;  the  hydrochloride  from 
Cannabis  indica  is,  however,  highly  toxic  and  causes  far  greater 
depression  of  cardiac  activity  than  the  preceding.  W.  J.   P. 

Scopoleine.  By  W.  Luboldt  {Cliem.  Centr.,  1895,  i,  61 ;  from 
Apoth.  Zeit.,  1894,  9,  869). — Salicylscopoleine  is  best  pi'epared  by 
Liebermann  and  Limpach's  method  of  heating  scopolin  with  salicy- 
lide  at  230°,  and  extracting  the  base  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
it  cr}'stallises  in  white  needles  melting  at  105°.  The  hydrochloride, 
hydrobromide,  sulphate,  and  aurochloride  are  described.  The  plafino- 
chloride  crystallises  with  2H3O  in  orange  leaflets  melting  at  205°  and 
with  IHoO  in  red  needles  melting  at  212°  ;  numerous  analyses  show 
that  the  base  has  the  composition  CisHnNOi.  The  acetyl  and  henzoyl 
derivatives  of  scopoleine  are  described.  W.  J.  P. 

Senecionine  and  Senecine.  By  Alexandre  Graxdval  and  Henri 
Lajoux  (Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120,  1120 — 1123). — Senecio  vulgaris  con- 
tains small  quantities  of  two  alkaloids,  which  the  authors  call  sene- 
cionine and  senecine.  Both  are  precipitated  by  mercuric  potassium 
iodide,  and  both  crystallise  readily  from  chloroform,  in  which  they  are 
easily  soluble  ;  senecionine,  however,  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than 
senecine,  and  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  which  dis.solves 
senecine  readily. 

Senecionine,  CigHoeNOe,  cry.stallises  in  small,  rhomboidal  tables ; 
it  has  a  feebly  bitter  taste,  and  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  neutral- 
ising acids  with  formation  of  salts,  which  do  not  crystallise  readily. 
Its  rotatory  power  is  [^Jd  =  —80-49°.  With  a  mixtnre  of  ferric 
chloride  and  potassium  ferricyanide,  it  yields  a  precipitate  of  Prussian 
blue,  and  with  acidified  potassium  permanganate,  it  gives  a  violet 
coloration. 

Senecine  has  a  very  much  bitterer  taste  than  senecionine.  It 
crystallises  from  ether  in  silky  tufts,  and  forms  a  hydrogen 
tartrate,  which  crystallises  readily  from  water  in  efflorescent  needles. 
No  crystalline  hydrogen  tartrate  of  senecionine  could  be  obtained. 
Senecine  yields  a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  with  a  mixture  of 
ferric  chloride  and  potassium  ferricyanide,  and  a  violet  coloration 
with  acidified  potassium  permanganate.  With  sulphuric  acid,  a 
yellowish  coloration,  changing  to  reddish-brown  with  a  violet  tint 
is  obtained ;  with  nitric  acid,  a  violet-red  coloration,  and  a  deep  violet 
precipitate ;  with  snlphovanadic  acid,  a  violet-brown  coloration. 

C.  H.  B. 
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Solubility  of  Iodoform  in  Alcohol  and  Ether.  By  Gtustav 
VuLPius  (Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1895,  34,  465  ;  from  Pharm.  Gentralhalle, 
[2],  14, 117).— At  17—18'',  1  part  of  iodoform  dissolves  in  67  parts  of 
alcohol  (of  90'5  vols,  per  cent.)  or  in  5"6  parts  of  ether.  At  the 
boiling  point,  9  parts  of  alcohol  dissolve  1  part  of  iodoform.  The 
tln^ee  forms  in  which  iodoform  comes  into  commerce  diifer  only  in 
the  rate  at  which  they  dissolve.  The  statements  in  the  German 
Pharmacopceia  are  not  quite  correct.  M.  J.   S. 

Action  of  Nitric  acid  on  Saturated  Hydrocarbons  and  their 
Derivatives.  By  Michael  Konovaloff  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 1852 — 1865  ; 
compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  265,  277). — Diisobutyl  is  converted  by  dilute 
nitric  acid  at  105 — 110°  into  a  mixture  of  nitro-compounds,  which  chiefly 
consist  of  tertiary  nitrodiisobutyl,  N02"CMe2*CH2*CH2"CHMeo.  This  is  a 
yellowish  liquid,  which  boils  at  201 — 202°,  has  the  sp.  gr.  0-9396  at 
0/0°,  and  the  molecular  refraction  44-76.  The  corresponding  amine 
boils  at  145°,  and  forms  a  hydrochloride,  w^hich  crystallises  in  tablets 
or  thin  needles,  melting  at  157 — 160°.  When  the  nitro-compound  is 
further  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  at  120 — 125°,  dinitrodiisobutyl, 
C8Hi6(N02)2,  which  is  also  a  tertiary  compound,  is  formed ;  it  crys- 
tallises in  colourless  plates,  and  melts  at  124 — 125°.  The  diamine  is 
a  strong  fuming  base,  which  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride  from  the  air 
and  yields  crystalline  salts. 

JDinitrodiisopropyl,  which  is  formed  in  small  quantity  in  the  nitra- 
tion of  diisopropyl,  is  also  a  crystalline  substance,  and  melts  at 
206—208°. 

Diisoamyl  is  also  mainly  converted  into  a  tertiary  nitro-compound 
by  dilute  nitric  acid.  Nitrodiisoamyl  boils  at  125°  (pressure  =  22-5 
mm.),  but  decomposes  when  distilled  under  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
It  is  easily  reduced  to  an  amine,  which  boils  at  190°. 

Nitroisopropylbenzene,  which  had  previously  been  obtained  by  the 
action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  isopropylbenzene,  boils  at  125 — 127° 
(pressure  =  15  mm.)  when  pure,  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  1*1176  at  0/0°. 
Normal  butylbenzene  is  converted  into  a  secondary  nitrohutylhenzene, 
N'02-CHPh-CH2-CH2Me,  by  dilute  nitric  acid  ;  this  boils  at!151— 152° 
(pressure  =  25  mm.),  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  1-0756  at  0/0°,  and  the 
molecular  refraction  50-33.  When  its  potassium  derivative  is  treated 
with  bromine,  a  monobromide  is  formed  which  melts  at  55 — 56°. 
The  corresponding  amine  boils  at  220 — 220*5°,  and  yields  crystalline 
salts.  Nitroisobutylbenzene,  N02*CHPh'CHMe2,  is  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  foregoing  compound  ;  it  boils  at  145 — 146° 
(pressure  =  25  mm.).  The  monobromide  is  an  oily  liquid;  the 
amine  boils  at  213*5 — 215°,  and  yields  crystalline  salts  ;  the  hydro- 
chloride melts  at  275 — 277°,  the  picrate  at  166 — 168°,  and  the  oxalate 
at  120'5 — 122°.     The  sodium  derivative  of  the  nitro-compound  has  th& 
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formula  NOo'CPhXa-CHMe,,  and  gives  characteristic  reactions  with 
salts  of  iron,  coppei",  &c. 

Tertiary  bntylbenzene  also  yields  a  nitro-compound.  which  has  not 
yet  been  obtained  pure. 

Xitrodibe7izyJ ,  NOa'CHPh-CHsPh.  obtained  in  a  similar  manner, 
volatiles  slowly  with  stenm.  The  hydrochloride  of  the  amine  melts  at 
25r5— 2o2-5°. 

Toluene  when  heated  at  lOO'^  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'12  is  con- 
verted into  phenylnitromethane,  a  yield  of  50  per  cent,  being  ob- 
tained. This  substance  is  converted  by  reduction  into  benzylaniine. 
^lesitylene  is  readily  nitrated  by  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  l'15o  nt  100^, 
and  yields  xylybiitromefhane.  CeHjMeo-CHaNOa,  which  crystallises  in 
thick,  four-sided  prisms,  melting  at  46 — 47°.  It  is  only  slowly  dis- 
solved by  alkalis.  The  ariiiiiehoi]s  at  220 — 221°,  and  its  hydrochloride 
melts  at  245 — 246". 

The  facts  here  recorded  confirm  the  conclusions  previously  drawn 
by  the  author  from  his  experiments  on  nitration. 

The  nitro-componnds  are  best  obtained  from  tlieir  metallic  deri- 
vatives by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  boric  acid,  or  carbonic 
anhydride. 

The  reduction  of  the  nitro-compounds  described  above  always  gives 
rise  to  the  production  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  neutral  substance, 
probabl}'  an  aU'ehvde.  ketone,  or  alcohol,  in  addition  to  the  amine. 

A.  H. 

Reaction  for  Primary  and  Secondary  Nitro-compounds.    By 

Michael  Kosovalofy  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1850 — 1852). — The  reaction 
with  nitrous  acid  (V.  Meyer)  is  not  well  shown  by  nitro-compounds 
containing  more  than  six  carbon  atoms  ;  on  the  other  hand,  such 
compounds  may  readily  be  detected  in  the  following  manner.  The 
substance  to  be  tested  is  shaken  with  a  little  concentrated  aqueous 
potash  or  sodium  ethoxide,  and  the  resulting  salt  extracted  with  a  little 
water  ;  the  aqueous  solution  is  then  placed  in  a  tube  along  with  a 
small  volume  of  ether  or  benzene,  and  ferric  chloride  added  drop  by 
drop,  the  tube  being  well  shaken  after  the  addition  of  each  drop.  A 
red  coloration  indicates  the  presence  of  a  primary  or  secondary  nitro- 
compound ;  this  coloration  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  ferric  salt, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  solubility  of  the  ferric  salt  in  ether,  benzene, 
&c.,  increases  Avith  the  molecular  weight  of  the  nitro-compound. 
This  reaction  is  very  delicate,  and  is  not  given  by  nitrites. 

A.  H. 

Reactions  of  Aluminium  Amalgam.  By  Hans  Wislicenus 
and  LuDwiG  Kaufman'x  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1983— 1986).— The  first  por- 
tion of  this  paper  is  a  reply  to  the  claims  of  priority  of  Radzie- 
wanowski  (this  vol.,  i,  412)  and  of  Cohen  and  Ormandy  (this  vol., 
ii,  394).  In  the  second  portion,  it  is  shown  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances aluminium  amalgam  brings  about  reduction,  even  if  all 
tracee  of  water  are  excluded.  Thus  nitro-compounds,  and  all  alkylic 
nitrites  and  nitrates,  are  reduced  when  treated  with  aluminium 
amalgam  and  absolute  alcohol  from  which  all  traces  of  water  have 
been  removed  by  previous  treatment  with  aluminium  amalgam;  the 
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prod  net    contains    hydroxylamine    derivatives,    and    also    combined 
aluminium,  which  separates  out  as  hydroxide  on  the  addition  of  water. 

H.  G.  C. 

Removal  of  Phosphine  from  Acetylene  prepared  from  Cal- 
cium Carbide.  Compound  of  Silver  Acetylide  with  Silver 
Nitrate.  Preparation  of  lodinium  Compounds.  By  Conrad 
WiLLGERODT  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  2107 — 2115). —Acetylene,  prepared  by 
the  action  of  water  on  calcium  carbide,  contains  phosphine,  which, 
can  be  detected  by  passing  the  gas  through  silv'er  nitrate  solution. 
The  white  precipitate  produced  by  the  acetylene  is  coloured  dark  by 
silver  phosphide,  whilst  phosphoric  acid  passes  into  solution.  The 
phosphine  may  be  completely  removed  by  passing  the  gas  through 
bromine  -water. 

The  compound  of  silver  nitrate  with  silver  acetylide  can  be  pi*e- 
pared  in  a  pure  state  bj'  passing  purified  acetylene  into  aqueous  silver 
nitrate  ;  it  is  a  white  mass,  which  can  be  preserved  in  the  dark  for  a 
long  time.  The  temperature  of  explosion  of  the  compound  is  about 
230°. 

When  the  aromatic  iodosochlorides  are  treated  with  the  compound 
of  .^iilver  chloride  and  silver  acetylide,  free  from  silver  phosphide,  and 
suspended  in  water,  the  chlorides  of  dialkyliodinium  bases  are 
formed.  The  reactions  which  occur,  for  example,  when  pheiiylic 
iodosochloride  is  used  are  the  following. 

(1.)  PhlCL  +  HC:CAg,AgCl  =  CH-:C-IPhCl  +  2AgCI. 

(2.)  PhlCla  +  H3O  =  PhIO  +  2HC1. 

(3.)  CHiC-IPhCl  +  2HC1  =  CoHaCL-IPhCl. 

JDichlorethylphenyliodiidum  chloride,  CoHaCls'IPhCl,  crystallises  in 
colourless  prisms  and  decomposes  at  178 — 179°.  BicJiIorefhylpara- 
tolyliodinhim  chloride  crystallises  in  long  needles  or  prisms,  which 
decompose  at  178  —  179°.  Both  of  these  chlorides  form  platino- 
chlorides. 

The  nitrates  of  these  bases  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  the 
chlorides  on  silver  nitrate,  or  by  the  action  of  the  iodosochloride  on 
the  compound  of  silver  acetylide  with  silver  nitrate.  In  the  latter 
case,  when  phenylic  iodosochloride  is  used,  chlorovinylphenyliodinium 
nitrate,  CaHoCMPh-NOs,  is  obtained.  This  substance  crystallises  in 
prisms  and  decomposes  at  150 — 153° 

Ethenylphenyliodinitivi  nitrate,  C2H:IPhCl,  is  probably  formed  as  a 
crystalline  mass  when  phenyl  iodosochloride  acts  on  the  compound  of 
silver  acetylide  with  silver  nitrate  suspended  in  chloroform.  Lichlor- 
etliylphenyliodinium  nitrate  decomposes  at  162°. 

Dichloretltylphenyliodinium  iodide  forms  needles  which  melt  and 
decompose  at  108°.  A.  H. 

Acetylene  and  its  Hydrate.  By  P.  Villard  {Compt.  rend.,  1895, 
120,  1262 — 1265). — Acetylene,  purified  in  the  same  way  as  nitrous 
oxide  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  379),  solidifies  when  the  liquefied  gas  is  allowed 
to  evaporate  under  atmospheric  pressure;  the  solid  melts  at  —81°, 
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and  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  is  — 83"'.     Its  vapour  pressure,   in 
atmospheres,  is  as  follows  : — 

^,...       _90°      _S5-       -81°      —70°     -60=     -50°     -40° 


P 


0-69         i-00        1-25        2-22       3-55       5-3         7-7 


t  ....     -23-8°  0°  5-8°  11-5°         150°         20  2= 


P 


13-2  2d05     30-3  34-8  37*9  428 


These  values  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  given  by  Ansdell.  but 
concordant  results  were  obtained  with  different  specimens  of  the  gas- 
and  with  different  fractions  of  the  liquefied  gas.  It  is  probable  that 
Ansdell's  acetylene  contained  a  small  quantity  of  chlorethylene. 

Acetylene  crystals  have  no  action  on  polarised  light.  The  coefficient 
of  solubility  of  the  gas  at  0°  under  a  pressure  of  4"65  atmos.  is  16. 

Acetylene  hydrate  forms  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  hydrates 
of  nitrous  oxide  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  278)  or  carbonic  anhydride  (this 
vol.,  ii,  44)  ;  its  crystals  have  no  action  on  polarised  light.  Its  vapour 
pressure  is  as  follows  :  — 


t 

0° 

4-6° 

7-0° 

9-6° 

15-0^ 

p 

5*75 

9-4 

120 

16-4 

330 

At  16°,  the  pressiu-e  is  equal  to  that  of  the  moist  liquefied  gas. 
Acetylene  does  not  combine  with  ice,  and  the  hydrate  is  practically 
stable  below  —Ob'  under  ordinary  pressure  (':').  The  hydrate  has  the 
composition  C2H2,6H30,  and  its  heat  of  formation  is  +15"4  CaL 
(Compare  loc.  cit.)  C.  H.  B. 

Combination  of  Nitriles  with  Aliiminium  Chloride.     By  G. 

Perkier  {Compf.  rend,  1895,  120,  1423— 1426).— Hydi-ocyanic- 
acid,  acetonitrile  and  propionitrile  dissolve  aluminium  chloride 
with  development  of  heat,  yielding  crystalline  compounds  of  the 
general  composition  Al2Cl6,4X.  If  the  combination  takes  place  in 
presence  of  carbon  bisulphide,  the  products  have  the  composition 
Al2Cl6,2X.  They  are  insoluble  in  carbon  bisulphide,  carbon  tetra- 
chloride and  light  petroleum,  and  are  rapidly  decomposed  by  moist 
air  and  by  water  with  liberation  of  the  nitrile  and  aluminium 
chloride. 

Al2Cl6,4CH3*CN  melts  at  50 — 55°  and  decomposes  at  about  60°; 
Al2Cl6,2CH3'CX  melts  at  104 — 105°  and  decomposes  at  about  110°.. 
Al2Cl6,4C2H5*CX  crystallises  in  hexagonal  tables  which  melt  at 
58 — 60°,  and  the  liquid  decomposes  at  about  80°;  Al3Cl6,2C2H5'CN 
crystallises  in  slender  needles  which  melt  at  70 — 80°. 

When  the  acetonitrile  and  propionitrile  compounds  are  heated, 
some  of  the  nitrile  is  given  off  and  at  about  360°  a  limpid  liquid  distils 
over  and  solidifies  to  crystals  of  the  composition  Al.ClsjCHs-CN,  or 
Al2Cl6,C2H5*CX,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  former  melts  at  145 — 149°, 
and  the  latter  at  95° ;  both  are  decomposed  by  water  into  aluminium 
chloride  and  the  nitrile. 

Benzonitrile,  under  similar  conditions,  yields  the  compounds 
Al2Cl6,4C6H5-CX  melting  at  75°,  Al2Cl6,2C6H5'CN  melting  at  85°  and 
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ALClejCsHs-CX  melting  at  103—105°.  In  solubility  and  general 
properties,  thej  closely  resemble  the  corresponding  compounds  in  the 
acetic  series. 

When  dry  cyanogen  is  passed  over  gently  heated  aluminium 
chloride,  a  brown  liquid  product  is  formed  with  considerable  develop- 
ment of  heat.  It  crystallises  on  cooling  and  is  violently  decomposed 
by  water.  A  similar  product  seems  to  be  formed  in  presence  of 
carbon  bisulphide. 

It  seems  probable  that  compounds  similar  to  those  described  in 
this  paper  are  formed  as  intermediate  products  in  Desgrez's  process 
for  the  preparation  of  nitriles  by  the  direct  combination  of  cj'anogen 
"with  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series. 

Liquid  cyanogen  chloride  seems  to  form  no  combination  with  alu- 
minium chloride,  but  a  supersaturated  solution  is  produced,  and 
when  it  solidifies  the  heat  developed  causes  explosive  decomposition 
of  the  whole  mass,  with  production  of  solid  cvanogen  chloride. 

C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Halogens  on  Methylic  Alcohol.  By  Axdre 
BruChex  (Compt.  rend.,  1895,  121,  130 — 133). — Chlorine  attacks 
methylic  alcohol  more  readily  the  higher  the  proportion  of  water 
present.  The  action  of  the  moist  gas  on  the  alcohol  of  99"5°  in 
diffused  daylight  yields  mainly  formaldehyde.  Most  probably  the 
primary  product  is  chloromethylic  alcohol,  CHaChOH,  which  in 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  converted  into  symmetrical  di- 
chloromethylic  ether  (^CH2C1)20.  The  latter  in  fact  separates  as  an 
oily  liquid  and  can  be  isolated;  in  presence  of  water,  however,  it 
readily  decomposes  into  hydrogen  chloride  and  formaldehyde.  During 
the  action  of  the  chlorine,  carbonic  anhydride  and  carbonic  oxide  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  methylic  chloride  are  eoutinuously  evolved. 
The  carbon  oxides  may  result  from  the  action  of  the  water  on  car- 
bonic chloride  and  the  monochloride  CHOCl,  or  from  the  dehydrat- 
ing action  of  the  chlorine  on  the  formaldehyde. 

If  the  methylic  alcohol  is  heated,  methylal  is  obtained  together 
with  large  quantities  of  methylic  chloride,  carbonic  anhydride,  and 
carbonic  oxide,  the  action  being  accompanied  by  flame  and  by 
explosions,  even  in  very  diffused  light. 

Bromine  in  presence  of  sunlight  has  practically  no  action  on 
methylic  alcohol  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ;  at  100°,  the  action  is 
slight :  at  130 — 150°,  the  action  is  somewhat  energetic,  the  chief 
product  being  methylic  bromide  mixed  with  some  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  with  small  quantities  of  carbonic  oxide  and  formic  acid  if  the 
bromine  is  not  in  excess. 

Iodine  at  180 — 200°  attacks  the  alcohol  with  difficulty,  and  small 
quantities  of  carbonic  anhydride,  hydrogen  iodide,  and  methylic 
iodide  are  formed.  A  large  proportion  of  the  alcohol  is,  however,  con- 
verted into  methylic  ether,  and  this  compound  can  readily  be  pre- 
pared by  heating  the  alcohol  in  sealed  tubes  with  5  per  cent,  of 
iodine.  C.   H.  B. 

Nitro-Alcohols.  By  Louis  Henry  (Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120, 
1265 — 1268). — Aldehyde  and  nitromethane  dissolve  in  one  another 
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without  any  interaction,  but  in  presence  of  water  and  a  small  quantity 
of  potassium  carbonate,  an  action  takes  place  with  considerable 
development  of  heat  and  nitroisopropylic  alcohol  is  obtained ;  in 
presence  of  potassium  hydroxide  the  action  is  violent.  Under 
similar  conditions,  formaldehyde  yields  a  solid  pi'oduct,  and  pro- 
paldehyde  yields  secondary  nitrobutylic  alcohol.  Isobutaldehjde 
reacts  c-omewhat  less  readily  and  only  in  presence  of  potassium 
hydroxide.  Acetone  and  nitromethane  do  not  react  even  in  presence 
of  potassium  hydroxide. 

JSIitroisoprojyylic  alcohol  is  a  colourless,  limpid,  almost  odourless 
liquid,  with  a  very  peculiar  disagreeable  taste.  In  a  mixture  of  solid 
cai'bonic  anhydride  and  ether,  it  forms  a  transparent,  amoi-phous  mass 
which  after  a  time  becouies  crystalline,  and  melts  at  about  — 20°; 
sp.  gr.  =  I'lylO  at  18°;  boihng  point  112°  under  a  pressure  of 
30  mm. ;  vapour  density  3"58.  The  acetate,  OAc'CHMe'CHs'KOa,  is 
a  colourless  liquid,  insoluble  in  water  and  boiling  at  about  the  same 
temperature  ns  the  alcohol  itself;  sp.gr.  =1*1670  at  15°.  The 
chloride,  CHMeChCHs-NOo,  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride,  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  boils  at  172°  under 
ordinary  pressure  ;  sp.gr.  =  1"2361  at  15°  ;  vapour  density  4"23.  The 
nitro-alcohol,  like  nitromethane,  bums  with  a  greenish-yellow  flame  ; 
with  excess  of  potash,  its  nitrolic  derivative  g-ives  the  red  coloration 
characteristic  of  the  group  CH2'N02.  Secondary  nitrobutylic  alcohol 
has  similar  propei-ties. 

The  prodiTct  of  the  reaction  between  nitromethane  and  formalde- 
hyde is  a  ci'ystalline  solid  which  melts  at  aboitt  140°,  and  dissolves  in 
water  and  most  organic  solvents,  but  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  ether. 
It  may  be  nitroethyJic  ether  (]Sr02*CH2'CH2)20. 

Having  regard  to  the  differences  of  composition  between  HCHO, 
CHa'CHO,  and  C0Me2,  and  their  different  behaviour  with  respect  to 
nitromethane,  it  would  seem  that  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  form 
additive  products  is  conditioned  by  the  presence  of  hydrogen  in 
union  with  carbon  in  the  group  CHO.  Since  all  nitroparafhns  in 
which  hydrogen  is  united  with  the  same  carbon  atom  as  the  NO2 
group  are  basic  like  nitromethane,  it  would  follow  that  all  deriva- 
tives of  this  class  containing  the  group,  'CHo'NOv,  or  !CH*N02,  should 
form  additive  products  with  aldehydes,  but  this  conclusion  has  not 
yet  been  vei'ified.  The  same  power  should  also  characterise  nitro- 
alcohols  which  contain  either  of  the  groups  specified,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  nitrosopropylic  alcohol  combines  readily  with  form- 
aldehj'de  or  acetaldehyde. 

The  combining  power,  with  respect  to  aldehydes,  of  nitromethane 
and  hydrogen  cyanide  is  as  3  to  1.  In  nitromethane,  as  in  ammonia, 
the  reaction  capacity  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  displacement 
of  the  hydrogen  atoms  by  alkyl  radicles. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  in  the  reaction  of  nitromethane  with 
aldehydes,  more  than  one  product  is  formed,  and  not  a  single  pro- 
duct ouW  as  in  the  action  between  the  aldehydes  and  hydrogen  cyanide. 

C.  H.  B. 

Allylphosphoric  acid.  By  J.  Cavalier  (Compt.  rend.,  1895,  121, 
69 — 71). — Glacial   phosphoric   acid   dissolves   in   allylic  alcohol  with 
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development  of  heat,  and,  after  being  kept  at  about  100°  for  some  time, 
a  small  qnantity  of  allylpliosphoric  acid  is  formed.  The  best  results 
are  obtaiiaed  by  graduall}'  adding  phosphoric  anhydride  to  a  well- 
cooled  solution  of  allylic  alcohol  in  its  own  volume  of  dry  ether. 
After  distilling  off  part  of  the  ether  and  adding  water,  the  liquid 
separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  seems  to  contain  triallylic 
phosphate,  whilst  the  lower  contains  allylphosphoric  acid,  which  is 
isolated  by  converting  it  into  the  barium  salt  and  decomposing  the 
latter  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Allylphosphoric  acid,  C3H5'±i2P04,  is  a  syrupy,  uncrystallisable, 
dibasic  acid,  which  is  neutral  to  methyl-orange  when  mixed  with  one 
equivalent  of  alkali,  and  to  phenolphthalein  when  mixed  with  two 
equivalents.  Many  of  its  metallic  salts  are  described ;  all  the 
noi-mal  allylphosphates  which  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  water  dis- 
solve readily  in  dilute  acids,  and  are  converted  into  the  hydrogen 
salts.     Most  of  the  salts  crystallise  readily.  C.  H.  B. 

Conversion  of  d-  and  l-Linalool  and  of  Geraniol  into  Terpin 
Hydrate.  By  Ferdinand  Tiemann  and  R.  Schmidt  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 
2137 — 2140). — If  d-  or  Z-linalool  is  shaken  with  20  times  its  weight  of 
5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  for  several  days  at  the  oi'dinary  tempera- 
ture, it  slowly  dissolves,  and  ether  extracts  an  almost  theoretical 
quantity  of  inactive  terpin  hydrate  (m.  p.  117—118°)  from  the  solu- 
tion.    No  intermediate  product  of  hydrolysis  was  isolated. 

Geraniol,  also,  when  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  yields  terpin 
hydrate,  mixed,  however,  with  a  small  quantity  of  some  syrupy  sub- 
stance. It  is  thought  that  these  facts  point  to  the  constitution, 
OH-CMej-[CH2]3-CMe(OH)-CH2-OH2-OH,  for  terpin  hydrate.  Pinene 
yields  terpin  hydrate  even  more  readily  when  treated  with  dilute 
acids,  and  if  Tiemann's  formula  for  pinene  is  correct,  then  terpin 
hydrate  would  probably  be 

0H-CH2-CH,-CH(CMeo-0H)-CH,-CH(0H)-CH,Me, 
..r  OH'CH2-CHo-CH(CMeo-OH)-CH,-CHo-CHMe-OH. 

The  authors  consider  that  one  of  the  last  two  formulae  is  the  more 
probable,  and  that  terpin,  which  is  inactive,  is  an  intermediate 
product  in  the  conversion  of  linalool  into  terpin  hydrate.  In  any  case 
It  is  thought  that  terpin  hydrate  is  a  saturated  open  chain  compound. 

J.  J.  S. 

Volemite,  a  New  Heptitol.  By  Emil  Tischer  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 
1973 — 1974). — Bourquelot  described  (Bull.  Soc.  Mycolog.  de  France,  v) 
under  the  name  of  volemite,  a  substance  which  he  obtained  from  the 
fungus  Lactarius  volemus,  and  thought  to  be  isomeric  with  mannitol. 
He  has  lately  sent  a  specimen  to  the  author,  who  finds  it  to  be  in 
reality  a  heptitol,  CvHieO,.  It  begins  to  liquefy  at  147°,  and  melts  at 
149 — ^151°  (corr.  151 — 153°);  its  specific  rotation  [a]j)  =  -|-1'92  at 
20°,  and  it  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  or  by  bromine  and  sodium  car- 
bonate, to  a  sugar  volemose,  the  yellow  osazone  of  which, 

.  C7Hi205(N2HPh)„ 
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melts  and  decomposes  at  196°  when  heated  quickly.     The  sugar  itself 
was  not  obtained  crystalline.  C.  F.  B. 

Ammonia  Derivative  of  d-Glucose.  By  Cornelius  A,  Lobry 
DE  Bruyn  {Bee.  Trav.  Cliim.,  1895,  14,  98 — 105). — d- Glucosamine, 
CeHial^Oo,  the  molecular  weight  of  which  was  determined  by  the 
cryoscopic  method,  separates  in  calculus-like  aggTegates  of  small, 
white  needles  when  a  solution  of  (Z-glucose  in  methylic  alcoholic 
ammonia  is  kept  for  some  weeks.  The  yield  is  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  theoretical.  The  pure  substance,  after  i*ecrystallisation  from 
methylic  alcohol,  melts  at  127 — 128°,  at  the  same  time  decomposing. 
It  is  not  an  aldehyde-ammonia,  as  stated  by  Stone  (this  vol.,  i,  320), 
whose  analytical  results  ai'e  erroneous,  but  an  isomeride  of  chitosa- 
mine  (glucosamine),  isoglucosamine,  and  acrosamine  ;  its  basic  pro- 
perties, however,  are  feebler  than  those  of  the  last,  as  it  does  not 
form  an  oxalate.  The  specific  rotatory  power  in  aqueous  solution  is 
[ajj)  =  +19*5°.  cZ-Glucosamine  is  slowly  hydrolysed  by  water  into 
its  proximate  constituents,  and,  when  exposed  to  air,  absorbs  water 
and  loses  ammonia.  Jn.  W. 

Discoloration  and  Coagulation  of  Milk  by  Heat.  By  Paul 
Cazeneuve  and  Haddon  (Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120,  1272 — 1273). — 
Milk  which  has  been  heated  at  130°  for  an  hour  coagulates,  and 
becomes  very  acid;  it  contains  formic  acid.  A  solution  of  lactose 
(5  :  100)  containing  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate  or  disodium 
hydrogen  phosphate  also  becomes  yellow,  and  contains  formic  acid  if 
heated  for  an  hour  at  130°.  Formic  acid  is  likewise  produced  when 
fresh  milk,  or  the  alkaline  solution  of  lactose,  is  boiled  for  some  time 
under  atmospheric  pressure,  or  when  the  alkaline  lactose  solution  is 
heated  on  a  water  bath.  Casein,  on  the  other  hand,  when  heated  in 
sealed  tubes  at  130°  with  water  containing  sodium  hydroxide  or 
carbonate,  or  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate,  undergoes  no  change. 

It  follows  that  the  discoloration  and  coagulation  of  milk  by  heat  is 
due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  lactose  in  presence  of  the  alkaline  salts  of 
the  milk,  one  product  of  the  oxidation  being  formic  acid,  which  pre- 
cipitates the  casein,  but  the  latter  undergoes  no  change,  except  that  it 
is  coloured  yellow  by  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  lactose. 

C.  H.  B. 

Origin  of  Unsaturated  Compounds  in  Plants.  By  Charles 
F.  Cross,  Edward  J.  BevAxV,  and  Claud  Smith  (Be?:,  1895,  28, 
1940 — 1945). — When  barley  straw  was  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  furfuraldehyde  aud  volatile  acids,  chiefly  acetic  acid,  passed  over. 
The  water,  as  it  distilled  over,  was  replaced  by  means  of  an  automatic 
arrangement ;  under  these  circumstances,  and  with  acid  of  from  10  to 
20  per  cent,  strength,  it  was  found  that  fui-furaldehyde  and  acetic 
acid  were  formed  at  about  the  same  rate,  and  are  consequently  pro- 
ducts of  the  same  reaction.  No  such  relation  was  apparent  when 
the  strength  of  the  acid  was  30  to  50  per  cent.  Various  cellu- 
loses were  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  were  found  to  yield  volatile 
acids  in  addition  to  varying  quantities  of  furfuraldehyde ;  in  all 
these  cases,  however,  formic  acid  formed  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
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volatile  aoids.  Since  woody  matter  yields  a  considerable  amount  of 
acetic  acid  when  hydrolysed,  whereas  cellulose  yields  but  little,  it 
seems  that  the  group  CHICH  is  present  in  the  foi-mer,  and  this  group 
may  have  been  introduced  in  the  process  of  lignification,  possibly 
through  condensation  of  an  aldehyde  group  with  an  acetic  acid 
residue.  C.  F.  B. 

Action  of  Formaldehyde  on  Amines.  By  R.  Camhier  and 
Andre  Brocket  (i?»iZ.  Soc.  Chim.,  [3],  13,  392-418).— When  form- 
aldehyde and  aqueous  ammonia  are  mixed  at  —20',  no  hexamethylene- 
tetramine  is  formed,  as  the  product  remains  liquid  ;  and  on  removing 
the  excess  of  water  by  means  of  potassium  carbonate,  a  viscous  liquid  is 
obtained,  which  is  at  once  converted  into  the  tetramine  by  heat,  or 
by  the  addition  of  caustic  soda.  The  viscous  product  probably  con- 
tains formaldehyde  ammonia,  OH-CHa-KHa,  as  a  small  amount  of  a 
pyridine  base  is  formed  during  its  conversion  into  the  tetramine. 

Hexamethylenetetramine  can  be  sublimed  unchanged  under  very 
low  pressure,  and  is  not  affected  by  water  or  aqueous  ammonia  at 
150°,  but  in  presence  of  formaldehyde  it  is  hydrolysed  by  water  at  that 
temperatiu-e  into  methylamine  and  carbonic  anhydride.  It  dissolves 
more  easily  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  and  forms  several  hydrates. 
The  hexahydrate,  C6Hi2N"4,6HjO,  forms  very  large,  transparent,  hexa- 
gonal prisms,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  13"5°.  The  so-called 
nitrosopentamethylenetetramine,  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
on  hexamethylenetetramine  (Delepine,  this  vol.,  i,  326),  is  identical 
with  nitrosotrimethylenetriamine.  Hexfimethylenetetramine  and  its 
salts  are  decomposed  by  acids  quantitatively  into  methylamine  and 
carbonic  anhydride  (compare  Delepine,  loc.  cit.^  ;  it  is  a  monacid 
base,  perhaps  feebly  diacid,  as  it  forms  both  normal  and  acid  salts 
with  the  inorganic  acids.  The  sulphates,  2C6Hi2N4,H2S04,  and 
C6Hi2]Sr4,H2S04,  are  both  acid  to  phenolplithalein,  but  the  former  is 
neutral  to  methyl-orange ;  the  latter  is  readily  hydi-olysed  by  water 
and  alcohol  into  its  proximate  constituents,  the  foi-maldehyde  in  the 
latter  case  combining  further  with  the  alcohol  to  form  ethylal.  The 
normal  hydrochloride,  C6Hi2N4,HCl,  is  neutral  to  methyl-orange  and 
acid  to  litmus  and  phenolphthalein ;  but  the  acid  hydrochloride, 
C6Hi2N4,2HCl,  is  acid  to  all  three  indicators ;  as,  however,  it  yields 
the  platinochloride  of  the  normal  salt,  it  is  a  molecular  compound. 
The  normal  and  acid  nitrates  are  similar.  All  the  above  salts  decom- 
pose at  their  melting  points.  The  dichromate,  2061112^4,1120^207,  and 
tetrachromate,  206Hi2lSr4,H2Cr40i3,  explode  when  struck  or  heated. 

Formaldehyde  condenses  with  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  in 
cold,  aqueous  solution  to  foimaldoxime,  CH.'N'OH,  or  its  polymeride, 
trioximidomethylene,  (OHjIN-OH).,,  with  liberation  of  an  equivalent 
of  hydrogen  chloride ;  when  the  solution  is  heated,  however,  the  pro 
duct  loses  water,  and  hydrogen  cyanide  is  disengaged. 

Formaldehyde  condenses  with  methylamine  hydrochloride  to  form 
irimethyltrimethylenetriamine,  OeHisNs,  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  166°, 
the  molecular  weight  of  which  was  determined  by  the  cryoscopic 
method.  This  amine  is  a  tertiary  base,  w^hosc  salts  are  extremely 
Koluble.     It  combines  i^eadily  with  alkylic  iodides  to  form  crystalline 
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additive  compounds,  but  it  does  not  form  a  nitroso-derivative,  or 
condense  with  formaldehyde.  The  hydrochloride,  obtained  by  passing- 
dry  hydrogen  chloride  into  its  benzene  solution,  is  extremely  delique- 
sceut,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  120°.  A  plafinochloride  was 
prepared. 

Formaldehyde  condenses  with  ammonium  chloride  in  a  very  com- 
plex manner.  It  is  probable  that  trimethylenetriamine  occurs  as  an 
intermediate  product,  together  with  its  condensation  products  with 
formaldehyde,  and  those  of  the  aldehyde  with  methylamine  and 
dimethylamine,  but  under  certain  conditions  these  products  act 
further  with  formaldehyde  to  form  carbonic  anhydride,  methylamine, 
and  trimethylamine.  The  yields  of  the  amines  are  quantitative,  the 
former  or  the  latter  being  produced  accordingly  as  the  ammonium 
chloride  or  the  formaldehyde  is  in  excess.  These  i-eactions  afford 
new  and  extremely  convenient  methods  of  preparing  the  two  amines. 

Formaldehyde  reacts  with  ammonium  carbonate  to  form  hexa- 
methylenetetramine,  and  with  ammonium  cyanide  to  form  methylene- 
amidoacetonitrile. 

The  authors  confirm  v.  Miller  and  Plochl's  formula,  (N'Ph*CH2)3, 
for  the  condensation  product  of  formaldehyde  with  aniline.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  trimethylene  bases  are  ring  compounds 
related  to  the  isocyanui'ic  derivatives,  and  having  constitutions  such 

as  NMe<[pTT".T^Ar  ^CHo.     The  parent  substance,    trimetbylenetri- 

auiine,  is  thus  a  secondary  base,  forming  nitroso-derivatives,  and 
condensing  with  formaldehyde.  The  alkylic  derivatives  are  tertiary 
bases,  and  therefore  do  not  form  nitroso-  or  condensation  products, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  readily  form  alkylic  iodides. 

Triphenyltrimethylenetriamine  is  readily  oxidised  by  dilute  potas- 
sium permanganate,  or  even  by  air,  to  phenyiic  isocyanide,  and  is 
broken  up  by  hydrogen  cyanide,  with  formation  of  phenjdamidoaceto- 
nitrile,  NHPh'CH2*CN;  similarly  amidoacetonitrile,  or  its  condensa- 
tion product  with  formaldehyde,  is  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  form- 
aldehyde and  the  latter  substance.  Jx.   W. 

Action  of  Alkali  Sulphites  on  Fatty  Diazo-compounds. 
By  Haxs  v.  Fechmax.n  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1847— 1850).— Ethylic  diazo- 
acetate    unites   with   potassium   sulphite    to    form    potassiu»i   ethylic 

NH 

stdphohydrazimethyleiiecayboxylate,    COOEt"CH<^  I  This  sub- 

stance forms  fascicular  bundles  of  prisms,  which  are  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  melt  and  froth  up  at  174°;  if  boiled  with  water  or 
dilute  acid  for  some  time,  it  is  decomposed  into  hydrazine  and 
ethylic  glyoxylate.  When  the  salt  is  allowed  to  stand  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  hydrazine  which  is 
formed  is  accompanied  by  the  products  of  decomposition  of  ethylic  gly- 
oxalate,  namely  :  formaldehyde,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  alcohol.    Di- 

NH 

potassium  gulphohydrazimethylenf.corhoxylate,  COOK'CH<^  I  ,  is 

N'SOsK 

formed  when  the  foregoing  compound  is  boiled  with  aqueous  potash. 
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It  crystallises  with  IHoO  in  colourless  prisms,  and  is  decomposed  by 
acids  with  formation  of  hydrazine.  A.  H. 

Condensation  of  Aldehydes  with  Ketones.  By  Philippe 
Barbier  and  Louis  Bouveault  (Compt.  rtnd.,  1895,  120,  1269 — 
1272). — The  condensation  Avith  acetone,  already  observed  in  the  case 
of  isovaleraldehyde  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  224),  is  a  general  reaction  for  the 
saturated  aldehydes  of  the  acetic  series,  Avith  the  exception  of  form- 
aldehyde and  acetaldehyde.  which  act  in  a  more  energetic  manner 
and  yield  different  products. 

Propaldehyde  and  acetone  in  presence  of  water  and  sodium  hydr- 
oxide react  with  development  of  heat,  and  yield  propyluleneacefone, 
CHFJtiCH'COMe,  a  liquid  which  obstinate'}'  retains  water.  Its  oxime 
is  a  colourless,  viscous  liquid,  which  boils  at  85^  under  a  pressure  of 
6  mm. ;  its  acetate  boils  at  114°  under  a  pressure  of  9  mm.,  and 
its  sp.  gr.  =  1"U005  at  0°.  Isohutylidene acetone  boils  at  153 — 155°  ; 
its  oxime  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid.  Avhich  boils  at  100°  under  a  pres- 
sure of  6  mm.,  and  its  sp.  gr.  =  0"9322  at  0°.  The  acetate  of  the 
oxime  is  an  oily  liquid  which  has  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  boils  at 
J2G°  under  a  pressure  of  10  mm.  ;  sp.  gr.  =  0'9775  at  0° 

The  constitution  of  the  non-saturated  ketones  thus  obtained  by 
condensation  indicates  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  stereo- 
isomerism analogous  to  that  existing  between  maleic  and  fnmaric 
acids,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  products  described  are  mix- 
tures. They  do  not  react  with  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  hydrogen 
cyanide  or  of  hydrazine  and  hydrogen  cyanide,  nor  with  benzoyl- 
hydivTzine. 

Isoamylideneacetone  {loc.  cit.)  condenses  with  amidoguanidine 
(compare  Baeyer,  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  536),  and  the  nitrate  of  the  iso- 
amylideneacetoneamidoguanidine  thus  has  the  constitution 

CHMeo-CH2'CH:CH-CMe:N-C(XH)-NH2,HN03. 
The  corresponding  picrate  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  can  be  crystal- 
lised from  boiling  alcohol. 

(Enantbaldehyde  and  acetone,  methyl  propyl  ketone  and  propalde- 
hyde, and  phenyl  methyl  ketone  and  valeraldehyde  do  not  react  in  a 
similar  manner,  from  Avhich  it  would  seem  that  acetone  is  the  only 
ketone  that  condenses  readily  with  aldehydes,  and  that  the  tendency 
to  condense  in  the  manner  described  dimin'shes  as  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  aldehyde  increases,  the  condensation  of  the  aldehyde 
itself  eventually  becoming  the  dominant  reaction.  C.   H.  B. 

Condensation  of  Valeraldehyde.  By  Chakle;?  Fkiedel  {Compt. 
rend.,  1895.  120,  1394). — The  author  has  obtained  the  a-isopropyl- 
/i-isobutylacraldeiiyde  described  by  Barbier  and  Bouveault  (follow- 
ing abstract)  by  the  condensation  of  valeraldehyde  in  jDresence  of 
sodium  hydroxide.  He  regards  it  as  identical  w'ith  the  compound 
of  the  same  composition  which  has  been  obtained  by  several  chemists 
in  other  ways,  but  considers  that  its  jDroperties  are  those  of  a  ketone 
rather  than  of  an  aldehyde.  C.  H.  B. 

Condensation  of    Unsaturated    Aldehydes    with    Acetone. 

By  Philippe   Bakbier    and    Louis  Bouveaulj'   (Compt.    rend..    1895, 
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120,  1420 — 1423). — Metliylcthylaci-aldehyde  when  mixed  with  au 
equal  weight  of  acetone  and  about  10  times  its  volume  of  water 
containing  0'5  per  cent,  of  sodium  hydroxide,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  about  24  hours,  yields  methyloctadienoue. 

CHEt:CHMe-CH:CH-COMe, 

a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  which  boils  at  97°  under  a  pressure  of 
8  mm.,  and  has  a  feeble,  aromatic  odour;  sp.  gr.  =  09170  at  0°. 
When  boiled  with  its  own  weight  of  zinc  chloride,  it  yields  pseudo- 
cumene. 

a..Isopropyl-ft-isobHttjlacraldehyde,  CHMe2'CH2-CH:C(CHO)-CHMe.„ 
is  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  isovaleraldehyde  under  the  same 
conditions  as  lead  to  the  production  of  methylethylacraldehyde.  It 
is  a  coloui'less  liquid,  which  boils  at  73°  under  a  pressure  of  6  mm.  ; 
its  oxime  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  115°  under  a  pres.sure 
of  8  mm. ;  sp.  gr.  :=  0"9147  at  0° ;  the  nitrile  is  a  very  mobile  liquid, 
boiling  at  88 — 89°  under  a  pressure  of  8  mm. ;  sp.  gr.  =  0"8637 
at  0°. 

When  mixed  with  acetone  in  presence  of  dilute  sodium  hydroxide 
solution,  it  yields  the  compound 

CHMe2-CH2-CH:C(CHMe2)-CH:CH-COMe, 

which,  according  to  the  Geneva  nomenclature,  is  8-methyl-5-isopropyl- 
3 :  o-nonadiene-2-one.  It  is  a  colourless,  somewhat  viscous  liquid, 
which  boils  at  123 — 125°  under  a  pressure  of  6  mm.  When  heated 
with  zinc  chloi'ide.  it  yields  metaisopropylcymene,  which  has  an  odour 
resembling  that  of  cymene,  and  boils  at  about  220°  ;  sp.  gr.  :=  0"880 
at  0°.  Some  cymene  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  most  probably  as  a 
result  of  the  partial  decomposition   of  the  isopropylcvmene. 

C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on  Acetone  and  Mesityl  oxide. 
By  Richard  Wolffexstein  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  2265— 2269).— Hydrogen 
peroxide  in  dilute  solution  (1  per  cent.)  has  no  action  on  acetone. 
With  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  the  peroxide,  a  small  quantity  of  a 
crystalline  substance  is  obtained,  which  melts  at  97°,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  acids,  and  alkalis,  but  readily  soluble  in  benzene,  acetone,  and 
ether ;  it  slowly  loses  weight  when  left  in  the  air,  and  more  rapidly 
over  sulphuric  acid.  The  molecular  weight,  determined  in  benzene 
solution,  agrees  with  the  formula  (C3H602)3,  thus  indicating  that  the 
compound  is  a  trimolecular  acetone  peroxide,  with  the  constitution 
^.r     ^O-O-CMej-O 

^^^^^<O.O.CMe2.6- 

An  almost  theoretical  yield  of  the  substance  may  be  obtained  by 
mixing  the  acetone  and  hydrogen  peroxide  (50  per  cent.)  in  mole- 
cular proportions,  and  then  adding  a  drop  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  is 
not  acted  on  by  acetic  anhydride ;  on  warming  with  dilute  sulphui-ic 
acid,  it  is  decomposed  into  acetone  and  hydrogen  peroxide;  and  is 
characterised  by  its  explosiveness. 

When  hydi'Ogen  peroxide  (10  per  cent,  solution)  is  allowed  to 
remain   in    contact    with    mesityl  oxide  for  several    months   at    the 
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ordinary  temperature,  a  crystalline  substance,  (C6Hii03)2,  is  obtained. 
It  is  quite  neutral,  melts  without  decomposition  at  123"^,  and  is 
insoluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalis.  The  constitution  is  given  as 
OH-CMe2-CAc(OH)-CAc(OH)-CMe2-OH.  J.  J.  S. 

Synthesis  of  a  Methylheptenone  Methyl  Butylideneethyl 
Ketone.  By  Fekdixaxd  Tiemanx  and  Paul  Keuger  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 
2115 — 2126). — The  authors  liave  attempted  to  synthesise  the  i.so- 
amylideneacetone  which  they  have  previously  obtained  by  the  o.x^ida- 
tion  of  various  members  of  the  geraniol  series,  especially  of  geran- 
aldehyde  (citral).  CHMe,-CH,-CH:CH-CMe:CH-CHO  (Abstr.,  1894, 
i,  83). 

Various  attempts  to  condense  isovaleraldhyde  with  acetone  have 
shown  that  the  chief  product  is  the  diisovaleraldehyde  which  is 
obtained  by  the  condensation  of  two  molecules  of  the  valer- 
aldehyde.  Small  quantities  of  other  compounds  were  also  formed, 
but  they  could  not  be  isolated  in  a  pure  form  ;  the  fraction  160 — 180° 
probabij"  contains  the  isoamylideneacetone, 

CHMe,-CH2-CH:CH-C0Me, 

formed  by  the  condensation  of  1  mol.  of  isovaleraldehyde  with  1  mol. 
of  acetone. 

The  authors  show  that  the  diisovaleraldehyde  j^repared  by  Barbier 
and  Bouveault's  method  (preceding  page)  is  identical  with  the  diiso- 
valeraldehyde prepared  by  other  methods  (compare  Friedel,  this  vol., 
i,  643,  and  L.  Kohn,  Compt.  rend.,  121,  259). 

When  the  ethylic  isoamylideneacetoacetate  of  Claisen  and  Matthews 
(Annalen,  218,  174)  is  hydrolysed  at  a  low  temperature  with  a  2"5 
per  cent,  potassium  hydi'oxide  solution  and  the  resulting  ketonic 
acid  heated,  an  oil  which  boils  at  255 — 260°  is  obtained  instead  of 
isoamylideneacetone.  This  oil  is  probably  a  pol}Tneride  of  the 
desired  ketone;  but  in  any  case  the  reaction  indicates  that  isoamyl- 
ideneacetone is  an  extremely  unstable  substance,  and  in  this  respect 
diiiers  from  the  natural  methylheptenone. 

Under  special  conditions,  isovaleraldehyde  may  be  made  to  con- 
dense with  acetylacetone  to  form  the  diketone, 

CHMe,-CH:CH-CH(C0Me)2, 

which  distils  under  atmospheric  pressure  at  218 — 220".  It  contains 
a  hydrogen  atom  which  can  readily  be  displaced  by  metals. 

The  copper  derivative,  Cu(CioHi502)2,  is  readily  prepared  by  shaking 
an  ethereal  solution  of  the  ketone  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  to  which  insufficient  alkali  for  the  complete  precipitation  of 
the  copper  has  been  added  ;  this  copper  salt  is  soluble  in  ether,  and 
is  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  when  the  ether  is  allowed  to  evaporate. 

The  calcium  derivative  may  be  obtained  by  treating  an  ethereal 
solution  of  the  ketone  with  dry  calcium  hydroxide,  it  is  more 
sparingly  soluble  in  ether  than  the  copper  compound.  Methyl 
butylideneethyl  ketone,  CHMe2"CH!CH'CHo;C0Me,  is  readily  obtainod 
when  the  copper  derivative  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  calcium 
hydroxide  in  the  form  of  a  cream,  and  then  submitted  to  steam  dis- 
tillation ;  it  is  an  oily  substance  which  boils  at  163°,  and  resembles 
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the  natural  methyllieptenone  in  most  of  its  physical  properties,  but 
the  physical  constants  for  the  two  are  by  no  means  identical. 

Its  oxime  distils  at  1'22°  under  a  pressure  of  28  mm.,  and  at 
108 — 110°  under  a  pressure  af  15  mm. 

The  semicarhazone  melts  at  115°  after  several  recrystallisations, 
whereas  the  semicarhazone  prepared  from  the  natural  product  melts 
at  136 — 138°.  The  synthetical  raetliylheptone  is  also  much  more 
readily  decomposed  by  acids  and  alkalis  than  the  natural  prodact. 

As  the  natural  methylheptenone  can  thus  have  neither  of  the  follow- 
ing constitutions.  CHMeo-CH,-CH:CH-COMe  or 

CHMeo-CHICH-CH.-COMe, 

it  follows  that  it  must  have  the  formula  CMezlCH-CHg-CH.-COMe 
(see  following  abstract).  J.  J.  S. 

Natural  Methyllieptenone  (Methyl  Isopropylidenepropyl  Ke- 
tone ),Linalool,  and  Geraniol.  By  Fekdixand  Tiemaxx  and  Friedrjch 
W.  Semmler  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  2120—2137). — From  synthetical  experi- 
ments, it  has  been  shown  (see  preceding  abstract)  that  the  natural 
raethvlhepteuone,  which  usually  accompanies  geranaldehyde,  linalool, 
and  geraniol  in  various  ethereal  oils,  and  which  can  readily  be  obtained 
by  the  gentle  oxidation  of  one  of  these  compounds,  has  the  constitution 
CMeolCH-CHo-CHo-COMe. 

The  authors  now  show  that  the  behaviour  of  the  compound  on 
oxidation  supports  this  formula. 

The  ketone  is  oxidised  in  the  cold  with  a  very  dilute  permanganate 
solution,  according  to  Wagner's  method  (Abstr.,  1890,  1313).  By  this 
means,  the  double  bond  is  ruptured  and  two  hydroxyl  groups  are 
added,  thus  forming  a  saturated  glycol,  which,  in  its  tarn,  is  oxidised 
by  a  mixture  of  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids. 

The  first  product  of  the  oxidation  of  the  natui"al  methylheptenone 
is  a  syrup,  which,  wlien  further  oxidised  with  chi-otnic  acid,  yields 
acetone  (characterised  by  its  parabromophenylhydrazone,  m.  p. 
94 — 95°)  and  levulinic  acid  (characterised  by  its  phenylhydrazone). 
This  decomposition  of  the  ketone  into  levulinic  acid  and  acetone 
agrees  with  the  constitution  of  the  ketone  given  above. 

The  two  aliphatic  alcohols,  geraniol,  and  linalool  also  yield  con- 
siderable quantities  of  acetone  and  of  levulinic  acid  when  oxidised  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  authors  argue  that  linalool  must  therefore 
contain  the  grouping  CMeoiCH-CHa'CHo-CMe'.  ,  and  as  it  is  an 
optically  active  alcohol  must  also  contain  an  asvmmetric  carbon  atom, 
giving  the  constitution  CH3-CMe:CH-CHo-CH,-CMe(0H)-CH:CH.. 

Greraniol,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  optically  inactive  primarv  alcohol, 
and  hence  has  the  formula  CHa'CMelCH-CH.'CH^-CMeiCH-CHo-OH. 

The  authors  consider  that  the  alcohols,  lavendol,  nerolol,  aurantiol, 
licareol,  &c.,  are  mostly  mixtures  of  geraniol,  and  dextro-  or  laevo- 
linaiool,  with  small  quantities  of  other  alcohols,  which  give  them 
their  characteristic  odours. 

Geranaldehyde,  which  is  the  aldehyde  corresponding  with  the 
primary  alcohol  geraniol,  has  the  constitution 

CH3-GMe:CH-CH2-CH/CMe:CH-CHO. 
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A  mixture  of  several  isomeric  compoiinds  is  obtained  when  the 
aldehyde  is  treated  with  semicarbazide.  The  authors  have  isolated 
a  cai'bazone  which  melts  at  130 — 135°,  whereas  Wallach  gives  the 
melting  points  of  the  geranaldehyde  carbazones  as  150°  and  160°. 

Geranaldehyde  is  readily  converted  into  cymene  by  the  action  of 
potassium  hydrogen  sulphate,  hydriodic  acid,  acetic  acid,  &c.,  the 
condensation  being  preceded  by  a  displacement  of  the  double  bonds. 

The  authors  criticise  some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Barbier  and 
Bouveault  (Abstr.,  1804,  i,  401)  from  the  oxidation  of  geranaldehyde 
and  its  derivatives  in  strongly  acid  solution.  They  point  out  that 
geranaldehj'de  derivatives  are  readily  converted  into  terpin  deriva- 
tives by  the  action  of  acids.  J.  J.   S. 

a-Diketones.  By  Ludwig  Clatsex  (J.  pr.  Chem.,  1895,  [2],  52, 
76 — 77). — The  author  agrees  with  Fileti  and  Ponzio's  conclusion  (this 
vol.,  i,  499)  that  the  isonitrosoketones.  prepared  by  Manasse  and 
himself  from  the  ketones  CHs'CO'CHj'R,  have  the  constitution 
CH3-C0-C(iS'0H)-R,  and  not  NOH:CH-CO-CHo-R,  as  he  at  first 
suggested.  It  is  curious  that  amylic  nitrite  should  attack  the  CHo 
group,  for  ethylic  acetate  attacks  the  CH3  gronp,  the  compound 
CHoAc-CO-CHvR  being  formed.  C.  F.  B. 

The  Aldol  of  Diacetyl.  By  HaxNs  v.  Pechmaxx  aud  Edgar  Wede- 
KIND  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1845— 1847).— The  substance  previously 
described  as  dimethylquinogen,  C0Me-C0-CH;C2vIe'C0Me  (Abstr., 
1888,  811),  contains  1  mol.  of  water  more  than  is  indicated  by  the 
above  formula,  and  is  the  aldol  of  diacetyl, 

C0Me-C0-CH2-CMe(0H)-C0Me. 

It  is  a  thick,  odourless,  colourless  oil,  and  boils  unchanged  at  128'^ 
under  a  pressui'e  of  18  mm.  It  is  converted  by  alkalis  into  para- 
xyloquinone,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  convert  it  into 
dimethylquinogen.  The  "  trihydrazone  "  is  most  probably  a  substi- 
tuted pyrazoline  of  the  constitution 

NHP..N:CMe.CMe<^f;_;f  ^-^-^'^^".  ,.  «. 

Constitutional  relations  of  Ricinoleic  and  Oleic  acids.     By 

Otto  Beheend  (Ber.,  1895,  28.  2248— 2250).— When  the  ethyhc 
chloroketostearate  of  Goldsobel  (this  vol..  i,  81)  is  treated  with  sodium 
amalgam,  an  zmsatnrated  acid,  C)8H5203,  which  melts  at  58°,  is 
formed.  This  is  either  9-keto-ll  :  12-oleic  acid  or  9-keto-12  :  13-oleic 
acid.  Ghloroketostearic  acid  (m.  p.  t)4°)  yields  the  same  unsaturated 
acid  when  similarly  treated.  When  a  boiling  acetic  acid  solution  of 
the  chlorketostearic  acid  is  treated  with  zinc  and  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  yields  stearolic  acid,  Ci8H3202,  thus  losing  the 
elements  of  water  besides  having  hydrogen  substituted  for  the 
chlorine.  Ketostearic  acid  does  not  give  stearolic  acid  under  similar 
treatment. 

The  following  formulae  agree  with  the  above  reactions. 
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Ketostearic  acid  =  CH3-[CHo]-C0-[CHo],-C00H. 
Stearolic  acid  =  CH3-[CHo]-C;C-[CH,]7-COOH. 
Hydroxyketostearic  acid  = 

CH3-[CH2]5-CH(OH)-CH2-CH2-CO-[CH2];-COOH. 
Chloroketostearic  acid,  CH3-[CH2]5-CHCl-CH2-CH2-CO-[CH2]/COOH. 

J.  J.  S. 

Methenic  and  Methinic  acids:  Ethereal  Cyanacetoace- 
tates.  By  Albix  Hallek  (Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120,  1193 — 1197). — 
Tlie  author  proposes  the  term  methenic  acids  to  denote  compounds 
which  contain  the  gi'oup  CHoRR',  and  methinic  acids  to  denote  those 
which  contain  the  group  CHRRR',  all  the  radicles  in  both  cases 
being  electronegative.  Compounds  containing  the  group  NHRR' 
might  be  called  imidic  acids.  This  classification  into  methenic  and 
methinic  acids  is,  howevei%  based  ou  a  static  view  of  their  constitu- 
tion, whereas  many  of  the  compounds  which  contain  these  groups 
seem  to  be  tautomeric.  Briihl  and  Perkin  regard  the  compounds 
CHjAc-COOR  and  CO(CHo-COOR)o  as  ethereal  ketonic  deri^^atives 
whilst  acetylacetone  and  the  ethereal  salts  of  diacetylacetic  and  acetyl- 
malonic  acids  are  regarded  as  unsaturated  molecules  in  which  the 
ketonic  function  is  converted  into  an  enolic  function  (Abstr,,  1894, 
ii,  433).  According  to  Claisen.  the  introduction  of  new  negative 
radicles  into  the  groups  CH2  and  CH,  increases  the  tendency  to 
become  enolic,  whilst  the  substitution  of  positive  radicles  has  the 
opposite  effect. 

When  the  ethereal  salts  of  acetocyanacetic  acid  and  its  homo- 
logues  (Abstr.,  1888,  818)  are  brought  into  contact  with  phenylhydra- 
zine,  they  either  combine  with  two  molecular  proportions  of  it,  or 
yield  acetylphenylhydrazine  and  its  homologues,  according  to  the 
temperature  at  which  the  action  takes  place.  The  first  reaction  can 
only  be  explained  bj'  assuming  that  the  alkylic  cyanacetoacetates  have 
the  constitution  R-CH:CCOH)-CH(CN)-COOR,  analogous  to  that 
attributed  by  Briihl  to  ethylic  acetylmalonate,  their  acid  functions 
being  due  to  the  presence  of  the  group  •CH(CN)'COOR  and  the 
enolic  group.  The  compounds  with  phenylhydrazine  will  then  have 
the  constitution  R-CH:C(OH)-C(CN)(COOR)-NoH4Ph,N2H3Ph. 

The  second  reaction,  which  takes  place  when  the  substances  are 
heated,  is  represented  by  the  equation 

NHPh-NH.  +  R-CH:C(0H)-CH(CN)-C00R 

=  NHPh-NH-C0-CH2R+  CH2(CN)C00R. 

The  compounds  with  phenylhydrazine  are  readily  obtained  by 
direct  combination  in  presence  of  ether,  and  considerable  heat  is 
develoj^ed  by  the  action.  They  crystallise  x-eadil}^,  but  are  some- 
what unstable,  becoming  yellow  when  exposed  to  light,  and  are 
decomposed  b}'  ordinary  solvents.  The  compound  with  methylic 
cyanacetoacetate  crystallises  in  plates  which  melt  at  87° ;  with  ethylic 
cyanacetoacetate,  white  plates  melting  at  86° ;  with  ethylic  cyanopro- 
pionylacetate,  plates  which  melt  at  87°  ;  with  ethylic  cyanobutyrylacetate, 
plates  which  melt  at  85^ ;  with  ethylic  cyanisohutyrylacetatey  slender 
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needles  melting  at  67°.     With  ethylic  cyanisovaleroacetate  the  product 
melts  at  65^,  and  with  the  methylic  salt  at  76'5°. 

All  these  compounds,  when  heated,  yield  the  corresponding  homo- 
logue  of  acetylphenylhydrazine. 

Batynilphenylhydrazine  forms  flattened  needles  which  melt  at  104°, 
and  are  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  ordinary  solvents.  IsohutyryU 
phemjlhydrazine  forms  white  plates  melting  at  143°.  Isovalerylphenyl- 
hydrazine  forms  transparent,  rhombic  tables  which  melt  at  112°. 

C.  H.  B. 

Electrical  Conductivity  of  some  /3-KetoniG  Ethereal  Salts. 
By  J.  GuixcHANT  (Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120,  1220— 1223).— For 
acetylacetone,  by  Kohlransch's  method,  k  =  O'OOOlo  at  25°.  Methylic 
and  ethylic  acetoacetates,  methylic  malonate,  and  methylic  cyanace- 
tate,  malononitrile,  methylic  acetylmalouate,  and  ethylic  diacetoacetate 
show  conductivities  which  are  somewhat  feeble,  but  tend  to  increase 
with  time,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  last  two  compounds,  prob- 
ably owing  to  interaction  with  water.  It  is  especially  noteworthy 
that  the  only  compounds  which  show  any  decided  conductivity 
are  those  which  are  regarded  by  Briihl  and  by  Perkiu  as  containing 
the  group  C'OH,  which  is  found  in  the  carboxylic  acids,  phenols, 
normal  cyanic  acid,  a-hydroxyquinoline,  &c.  Ethylic  acetoacetate 
and  ethylic  malonate,  which  contain  the  ketonic  group,  are  practi- 
cally non-conductors. 

The  sodium  salts  of  the  cyanomethenic  acids  (preceding  abstract), 
on  the  other  hand,  show  a  normal  conductivity,  and,  like  acetyl- 
acetone, obey  Ostwald's  law  (h  =  const.)  as  closely  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  compounds  have  both 
an  acidic  and  an  ethereal  fnnction.  In  those  cases  where  the  heats 
of  neutralisation  have  been  determined,  the  chemical  activity  de- 
duced from  the  thermochemical  results  agrees  with  that  deduced 
from  the  conductivity. 

As  a  rule,  in  series  of  homologous  acids,  the  value  of  h,  and  con- 
sequently the  chemical  activity,  diminishes  as  the  atomic  weight 
increases.  ■  C.  H.  B. 

Preparation  and  Conductivity  of  Alkylic  Cyanomethinates. 
By  J.  GuixcHANT  {Compt.  rend.,  1895,  121,  71 — 73  ;  compare  pre- 
ceding abstract). — The  compounds  described  were  prepared  by  Hal- 
ler's  method  of  acting  on  an  alkylic  sodiocyanacetate  with  an  acid 
chloride.  Methylic  cyanopropionylacetate  forms  crystals  which  melt 
at  39 — 40°;  it  boils  at  130°  under  a  pressure  of  43  mm.  Methylic 
cyanohutyrylacetate  crystallises  in  needles  melting  at  0°,  and  boils  at 
135'5°  under  a  pressure  of  25  mm. ;  the  isohutyryl  compound  forms 
octahedral  crystals  melting  at  36 — 37°,  and  boils  at  139°  under  a 
pressure  of  48  mm.  Propylic  cyanacetoacetate  melts  at  35 — 36°  and 
boils  at  13.3°  under  a  pressure  of  25  mm.  ;  the  isohutylic  salt  does 
not  crystallise  at  —15°,  and  boils  at  142°  under  a  pressure  of  32  mm. ; 
the  amylic  salt  does  not  crystallise  at  —15°,  and  boils  at  168°  under 
a  pressure  of  46  mm.  All  these  compounds  give  a  red  coloration 
with  ferric  chloride  solution,  and  form  insoluble  cupric  salts ; 
they   displace    acetic    acid  from  its  zinc    and  silver  salts   and  form 
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wliite  precipitates  insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  The  sodium  salts  crys- 
tallise as  hydrates;  the  anhydrous  salts  are  more  deliquescent  the 
higher  their  atomic  weights. 

The  conductivity  of  solutions  of  these  ethereal  salts  indicates  that 
they  are  monobasic  acids.  The  difference  /i  1024  — jx  32  varies  from 
10  to  12 ;  the  value  of  /<  c<  is  351 — 352,  and  the  value  of  k  varies 
between  0-50  and  0-73. 

The  coiiductivity  decreases  slowly  with  time,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decomposition  of  the  ethereal  salt  by  water.  The 
conductivity  of  the  alkylic  cyanomethenates  diminishes  as  the  mole- 
cular weight  increases  in  the  fii'st  three  terms,  but  rises  in  the  case  of 
isobutylic  cyanacetoacetate.  Ostwald  observed  a  similar  change  at  the 
fourth  tei'm  in  the  acids  of  the  acetic  series.  C.  H.  B. 

Idonic  acid,  Idose,  Iditol,  and  Idosaccharic  acid.    By  Emil 

Fischer  and  Irving  Wetherbee  Fay  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1975—1983). — 
These  names  are  used  to  denote  the  last  remaining  members  of  the 
gi'oup  of  substances  isomeric  with  mannitol  and  its  derivatives,  Z-idose 

H     OHH     OH 

I        I       I       I 
being  itself  OH-CHa'C — C — C — C-CHO.     \- Idonic  acid  \s  prepared 

OH  H     OH  H 

from  xylose  by  means  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  the  same  way  as 
Z-gulonic  acid  (Abstr.,  1891,  667),  the  mixture  being  allowed  to 
remain  6 — 10,  instead  of  2,  days.  A  mixture  of  Z-idonic  aad  Z-gulonic 
acids  is  obtained,  and  these  are  separated  by  means  of  their  brucine 
salts,  which  are  soluble  in  200  and  50  parts  respectively  of  methylic 
alcohol,  and  melt  and  decompose  at  180 — 185°  (corr.  185 — 190°)  and 
155 — 158°.  These  two  acids  can  be  converted  each  into  the  other  by 
heating  with  pyridine  and  water  at  140°.     The  salt, 

(C6Hu07)2Cd,CdBr2  -I-  H2O, 

is  characteristic  of  Z-idonic  acid  ;  the  specific  rotation  is  [aju  = 
—  3'25  at  20°.  By  reducing  a  syrupy  mixture  of  this  acid  and  its 
lactone,  with  2^  per  cent,  sodium  amalgam,  \-idose  is  obtained  as  a 
syrup  which  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  but  does  not  undergo  fer- 
mentation with  yeast ;  its  osazone  is  indistinguishable  from  gulos- 
azone.  By  further  reduction,  it  yields  \-iditol,  which  was  obtained  as 
a  syrup ;  a  derivative  of  this,  tribenzylideneiditol,  C6H806(CHPh)3, 
softens  at  215°,  and  melts  at  219—223°  (corr.  224—228°),  and  dissolves 
in  105  parts  of  acetone  ;  tribenzylidenemannitol  melts  at  213 — 217° 
(corr.  218 — 222°),  and  dissolves  in  34'5  parts  of  acetone.  I- Idosaccharic 
acid  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  Z-idonic  acid  with  nitric  acid  at 
50°  ;  it  is  a  syrup,  and  forms  a  copper  salt,  CrHsOsCu  +  2H30  ;  the 
specific  rotation  is  greater  than  — 100°.  This  acid  replaces  the  once 
accepted  isosaccharic  acid  in  the  group  of  compounds  alluded  to 
above. 

Optical  antipodes  of  all  the  above  substances  can  be  prepared, 
starting  from  d-idonic  acid,  which  is  obtained  by  heating  tZ-gulonic 
acid  (itself  prepared  from  saccharolactone)  with  pyridine  and  water 
at  140°.     These  d-compounds  resemble  the  Z-modifications  entirely, 
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yielding    salts  with  identical  composition  and  melting    points,    and 
having  a  rotation  of  the  same  amonnt  but  of  opposite  sign  (  +  ). 

C.  F.  B. 
Condensation  of  Aromatic  Aldehydes  with  Cyanacetamide 
Malonamide,  and  Malononitrile.  By  R.  Heuck  (Ber.,  1895  28' 
2251—2256 ,  compare  Og-lialoro,  Abstr.,  1879,  640  ;  V.  Meyer,  W.' 
21,  355  ;  CarHck,  Abstr.,  1892,  1086  ;  Fiquet,  Abstr.,  1892,  1340  ;  and 
Bechert,  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  488). — The  author  shows  that  cyanacetamide 
yields  condensation  products  with  benzaldehyde  and  with  furfuralde- 
hyde  according  to  the  scheme  R-CHO  +  CH2(CN)'CO]SrH2  = 
R-CH:C(CN)-C0]SrH2  +  H2O  ;  and  that  malonamide  and  malono- 
nitrile react  in  a  similar  manner. 

cx,-Cyan-ft-fiirfurylacrijlamide,  C40H3'CH;C(CN)'C0N'H2,  is  readily 
obtained  when  a  mixture  of  furfuraldehyde  is  heated  with  cyanacet- 
amide in  molecular  proportion,  first  alone,  and  then  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sodium  ethoxide.  It  crystallises  in  yellow,  glistenino- 
needles,  melts  at  156°,  and  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
benzene,  or  chloroform.  When  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
it  yields  fiirfurylidenemalononitrile,  CiOH3'CH!C(CN)2,  which  may  also 
be  obtained  by  the  action  of  furfuraldehyde  on  malononitrile.  It  melts 
at  76'^  and  gives  a  blue  coloration  with  alcoholic  potash.  The  chloride 
of  cyanofurfurylacrylic  acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  the  acid,  melts  at  79°,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  ether, 
chloroform,  benzene  and  hot  light  petroleum.  When  wai-med  with 
water,  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  the  acid,  with  alcohol,  it  gives  the 
ethylic  salt,  and  with  dry  ammonia,  the  amide  (see  above).  The 
amide,  when  boiled  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  (1  part)  and 
water  (3  parts),  yields  the  acid;  whereas,  when  boiled  with  aqueous 
potash,  it  gives  a  substance  which  is  isomeric  with  the  amide ;  this 
melts  at  150°,  is  readily  soluble  in  alkalis,  and  is  reconverted  into  the 
amide  when  heated  at  160°. 

Furfurylulenemalonamide,  C40H3*CH!C(CONH2)2,  which  melts  at 
200°,  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  in  water,  but  readily  in 
•acetic  acid. 

a-Gyanocinnamamide,  C6H5-CH!C(CN)'CONH2,  melts  at  123°,  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  chloroform  and  alcohol.  When  treated  with  phos- 
phorus pentachloride,  it  yields  henzylidenemalononitrile, 

C6H5-ch:c(cn)2, 

which  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  benzaldehyde  and  malono- 
nitrile with  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  ethoxide.  It  crystallises  in 
glistening  needles  which  melt  at  87°. 

Benzijlidenemalonamide,  C6H5-CH".C(CO]S'H2)2,  melts  at  189 — 190°, 
and,  when  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  yields  the  corre- 
sponding nitrile.  J.  J.   g. 

Nitrofurfuryl  Derivatives.  By  R.  Heuck  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  2256— 
2258  ;  compare  Priebs,  Abstr.,  1885,  971). — Ethylic  nitrofurfuryl 
■cyanacryJate,  N03-C40H2-CH:C(CN)-COOEt,  obtained  by  adding 
ethylic  furfurylcyanacrylate  to  well  cooled  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
crystallises  in  yellow  plates,  melts  at  153°,  and  is  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  benzene,  chloroform,  and  acetic  acid. 

2^2 
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Nitrofurfiirylci/anacrj/Jic  acid  forms  yellow  crystals  and  decomposes 
at  250°.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  aqueous  or  alcoholic  alkali,  but 
yields  an  ammonium  salt  when  ammonia  is  passed  into  a  cooled  solu- 
tion of  the  acid  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  silver  salt  forms  a  yellow 
precipitate. 

Xifrofurfurijlidenemalononitrile,  N02'C40H2'CH,'C (CN),,  crystallises 
in  yellow,  glistening,  rhombic  plates,  and  melts  at  179°. 

Ethylic  nitrofurfun/lideiwmalo7iafe  melts  at  108°.  The  author  has 
not  succeeded  in  reducing  these  compounds  to  the  corresponding 
amido-derivatives.  J.  J.   S. 

Hexachlorobenzene  Paradichloride.  Bv  firiExxE  Barkal  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim..  1895,  [3],  13,  418— 423).— By  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  a-hexachlorophenol  or  tetrachloroquinone.  an  octo- 
chloro-derivative  of  benzene  is  formed,  whose  constitution  has  an 
important  bearing  on  that  of  quinone  (compare  this  vol..  i.  655). 

The  hexachloropheuol  (300  grams)  is  heated  with  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride (215  grams)  for  48  hooi's  at  130 — 135',  or  the  tetraciiloro- 
quinone  (32  grams)  with  the  chloride  (52  grams)  for  three  days  at  the 
same  temperature,  or,  in  presence  of  phosphorus  trichloride,  for  half 
that  time.  The  product,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  is  washed  with 
alkali  and  water  and  crystallised  from  benzene,  the  mixture  of  needles 
of  hexachlorobenzene  and  prisms  of  the  dichloride  thus  obtained  being 
separated  by  hand. 

Hexachlorobenzene  paradichloride,  CeClg.,  forms  large,  colourless,  tri- 
clinic  prisms  or  plates,  sp.  gr.  =  2'0618  at  18°,  and  melts,  and  to 
some  extent  sublimes,  at  159 — 160°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  in  the  usual  organic  solvents.  By  the  action  of  heat  (204°) 
on  the  pure  substance,  or  that  of  chlorine  on  its  cai'bon  tetrachloride 
solution  in  presence  of  antimonic  chloride,  it  is  resolved  into  hexa- 
chlorobenzene and  chlorine.  It  is  not  affected  by  chlorine  in  presence 
of  sunlight  or  of  iodine,  but  is  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam  to  hexa- 
chlorobenzene and  hydrogen  chloride,  and  is  decomposed  in  a  similar 
manner  bv  prolonged  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash,  although  it  is 
stable  towards  aqueous  potash.  Hexachlorobenzene  pax'adichloride  is 
oxidised,  completely  by  nitric  acid,  and  partially  by  sulphuric  acid, 
to  tetrachloroquinone. 

The  ea.'se  with  which  this  octochlorobenzene  is  formed  from,  and 
converted  into  tetrachloroquinone,  leaves  no  doubt  that  its  constitu- 
tion is  CCl2<Cppi'pp|>CCl2. 

PentachlorophenyUc  dihydrogen  phosphate,  CCl50'PO(OH)2,H20, 
occurs  as  a  bye-product  in  both  methods  of  preparation.  It  forms 
colourless,  transparent  crystals,  and  melts  at  224°.  Jx.  W. 

Compounds  of  Symmetrical  Trinitrobenzene.  By  Pieter 
VAX  ROMBCRGH  (J?cc.  Trav.  Chim.,  1895,  14,  65 — 70). — Trinitroben- 
zene is  readily  separated  from  its  unsymmetrical  isomeride  by  means 
of  its  additive  compound  with  dimethylaniline  ;  the  base  is  added  to 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  mixture,  and  the  insoluble  additive  com- 
pound decomposed  with  dilute  hydi^ochloric  acid. 
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Symmetrical  tvinitrobenzeue  foi^ms  additive  compounds  with 
various  nitrogen  bases  when  mixed  with  them  in  alcohoHc  sohition. 
The  hrucine  compound,  C6H3(N02)3,C33H26N204,  forms  slender, 
brownish-red  needles,  having  a  brilliant  lustre,  and  melts  and  decom- 
poses at  158°,  but  no  compounds  could  be  obtained  with  strychnine, 
morphine,  quinine,  quinidine,  or  hydrastine,  although  colour  changes 
were  observed  on  mixing  solutions  of  trinitrobenzene  with  daturine, 
carpaine,  and  codeine.  The  indole  compound,  C6H3(N'02)3,C8H7]S',  forms 
golden-yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  187° ;  it  is  stable  towards  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  is  partially  decomposed  into  its  proximate  consti- 
tuents by  benzidine.  The  scatole  compound  appears  to  be  of  the 
same  type ;  it  forms  slender,  red  needles,  and  melts  at  183°.  The 
■pyrroline  compound,  C6H3(N02)3,C4NH5,  forms  long,  very  brilliant, 
yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  95°,  at  the  same  time  decomposing  into 
its  proximate  constituents ;  it  is  veiy  unstable,  and  readily  loses 
pyrroline  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  exposed  to  the  air. 

No  compounds  could  be  formed  Avith  pyridine  or  quinoline,  but  a 
■dark  red,  resinous  product  is  formed  when  piperidine  is  heated  with 
trinitrobeuzene  in  alcoholic  solution  ;  the  piperidine  possibly  acts  as 
a  reducing  agent,  as  a  similar  action  seems  to  take  place  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine. 

The  nitrodimetliyhnetaplienylenedianiine  compound, 

C6H3(N02)3,NHo-C6H3(N03)-NMe2  [NH^  :  NO^  :  NMe^  =  1  :  2  :  5j, 

forms  slender  brick-red  or  crimson  needles,  and  melts  at  130°,  after 
softening  at  125°.  The  nitrotrimethi/lmetaphenylenediamiiie  compound 
forms  small  red  needles,  and  melts  at  144°.  Jn.  W. 

Action  of  Sodium  and  Caustic  Alkalis  on  Polynitro-deriva- 
tives.  By  Cornelius  A.  Lobry  de  Brutn  (Bee.  Trav.  Chim.,  1895, 
14,  89 — 94). — The  peculiar  colour  changes  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  alkalis  on  di-  and  tri-nitrobenzoic  acids  can  hardly  be  due, 
as  V.  Meyer  supposes,  to  the  formation  of  metallic  substitution  pro- 
ducts, for  sodium  has  no  action  on  trinitrobenzene,  although  this 
substance  also  yields  a  coloration  when  digested  with  alkali.  The 
nucleal  hydrogen  of  the  di-  and  tri-nitrobenzenes  and  their  homo- 
logues  is,  in  fact,  not  displaceable  by  sodium,  even  when  the  hydro- 
gen is  in  the  most  favourable  position,  between  two  meta-nitro- 
groups  ;  any  of  the  dinitrobenzenes,  or  symmetrical  trinitrobenzene, 
or  its  toluene  or  xylene  homologues,  may  be  boiled  with  sodium  in 
benzene  or  toluene  solution  for  hours  wthout  undergoing  any  appre- 
ciable change. 

The  colouring  matter  formed  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  trinitro- 
benzene may  be  obtained  in  red  crystals,  having  a  green,  metallic 
lustre,  by  adding  cold,  concentrated,  aqueous  potash  to  a  methylic 
alcohol  solution  of  the  nitro- compound.  It  is  probably  an  additive 
compound,  but  is  still  under  investigation.  It  is  slowly  decomposed 
by  water  into  tetranitroazoxybenzene  and  potassium  nitrite.  The 
action  of  potash  on  trinitrobenzene  is  thus  remarkably  different  from 
that  of  soda,  by  which  the  nitro-compound  is  decomposed  into  sodium 
nitrite  and  dinitroaniso'il.  Jn.  W. 
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Influence  of  the  Methyl  group  on  the  Properties  of  Nitro- 

groups.  By  Cornelius  A.  Lobby  de  Bkuyn  {Bee.  Trav.  Ghim.,  1895^ 
14,  95 — 97). — The  action  of  caustic  soda  on  symmetrical  trinitro- 
toluene and  trinitro-xylene  is  much  more  complex  than  that  on  tri- 
nitrobenzene,  as  instead  of  dinitroanisoils,  brown,  amorphous  products 
are  formed,  soluble  in  water,  and  reprecipitated  by  acids  and  metallic 
salts.  They  are  probably  azox^'-compounds,  formed  by  reduction  of 
the  niti'O-compounds. 

A  similar  product  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potassium 
cyanide  on  metadinitrobenzene,  and  is  perhaps  due  to  a  similar  cause, 
the  entrance  of  the  cyanogen  radicle  into  the  1:2:  3-ethoxycyano- 
nitrobenzene  which  is  formed,  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
metal  of  the  cyanide  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  nucleus  by  other  mole- 
cules of  the  dinitro-compouud.  In  the  case  of  diniti'otoluene,  the 
amorphous  reduction  product  is  alone  formed. 

The  introduction  of  a  methyl  group  or  groups  into  the  nitrated 
ring  has  thus  the  effect  in  both  cases  of  favouring  the  more  complex 
reaction.  Jn.  W, 

5-Chlorodihydronietaxylene.  By  A.  Klages  and  Emil  Knoeve- 
NAGEL  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  2044—2048  ;  compare  this  vol.,  i,  86).— The 
action  of  cold  dilute  nitric  acid  converts  chlorodihydronietaxylene  into 
dimethyl-Aj-ketotetrahydrobenzene  ;  if,  however,  30  per  cent,  nitric 
acid  is  employed  and  heated  with  the  substance  for  24  hours  in  a  reflux 
apparatus,  nitrochlorometaxylene  and  symmetrical  chlorotoluic  acid 
are  formed,  a  polynitro-derivative  and  chloropicrin  being  produced  at 
the  same  time. 

Nitrochlorometaxiilene  [Me^  :  NO2  :  CI  =  1  :  3  :  4 :  5,  or  1  :  3  :  2  :  5], 
forms  colourless  crystals,  and  melts  at  48 — 49"^ ;  it  dissolves  readily 
in  organic  solvents,  is  volatile  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  and  distils 
without  decomposing. 

Symmetrical  chlorotoluic  acid  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol,  and 
melts  at  178^  ;  oxidation  of  the  feebly  alkaline  solution  with  potas- 
sium permanganate  converts  it  into  symmetrical  chlorisophthalic acid 
and  hydroxyisophthalic  acid. 

When  chlorodihydronietaxylene  is  slowly  dissolved  in  ice-cold 
fuming  nitric  acid,  and  then  allowed  to  remain  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, a  vigorous  action  takes  place ;  eqital  parts  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  and  15  per  cent,  fuming  sulphuric  acid  are  then  added  to  the  liquid, 
which  is  boiled  in  a  reflux  apparatus  for  half  an  hour.  On  cooling 
the  acid  liquid,  symmetrical  trinitrochloroinptaxylene  separates  in 
lustrous,  white  leaflets  ;  it  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  white  needles, 
and  melts  at  218°.  When  heated  wath  alcoholic  ammonia  at  130°,  it 
yields  symmetrical  trinitrometaxylidine,  which  melts  at  206° ;  this  base 
sublimes  when  carefully  heated,  and  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol 
in  yellowish-brown  needles.  Symtnetrical  trinitrophenylamidometa' 
xylene  is  obtained  by  heating  trinitrochlorometaxylene  with  aniline  at 
150°  ;  it  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long,  lustrous,  yellow  needles,  and 
melts  at  175°. 

Chlorodihydrometaxylene  is  readily  attacked  by  a  cold  solution  of 
potassium    permanganate,  a  small    quantity  of  symmetrical  chloro- 
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xylene  being  formed.  This  result  is  also  effected  by  potassium 
dicliromate  or  a  solution  of  chromic  anhydride  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

M.  0.  F. 
Trimethylethylbenzene.  By  Paul  Jannasch  and  J.  H.  Wigner 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  2027— 2028).— 2  :  4  :  6-Trimethylethylbenzene, 
CsHoMcsEt,  is  best  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  25  grams  of 
bromomesitylene,  32  grams  of  ethylic  iodide,  14  grams  of  sodium  in 
thin  shavings,  and  25  c.c.  of  xylene  at  180°  in  a  paraffin  bath.  The 
reaction  also  takes  place  in  etbereal  solution  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, but  the  yield  is  then  very  small.  Ethyltrimethylbenzene  is 
a  faint  ax'omatic-smelling  liquid  boiling  at  212 — 214°  ;  it  yields  cry- 
stalline bi'omo-  nitro-  and  sulpho-derivatives,  which  are  being  further 
examined.  H.  G.  C. 

Constitution  of  a-Hexachlorophenol  and  of  Quinone.    By 

Etiexxe  Baeral  (Bull.  Soc.  C/^r/n.,  1895,  [3],  13, 428— 427).— a-Hexa- 
chlorophenol may  be  regarded  either  as   a  substituted  ketone  of  the 

ccrcci 

constitution  C0<^pp/.pp,>CCl2  or  as  a  peatachlorophenol  hypo- 
chlorite of  the  constitution  CgCla'OCl ;  but  the  former  view  is  most  in 
accord  with  facts.  Hexachloroplienol  is  converted  by  phosphorus 
pentachloride  into  an  octochlorobenzene  (this  vol.,  i,  652)  and  not  into 
a  hexachlorobenzene.  A  second  hexachlorophenol  is  known,  melting 
at  46°,  which  can  only  be    accounted    for   as  a  position   isomeride, 

CCl'CCl 
CCl<^p^,pp,  ^CCl,     Moreover,  a  hypochlorite  would  not  be  stable 

towards  potash,  and  would  not  yield  tetrachloroquinone  on  oxidation, 
as  does  a-hexaclilorophenol.  It  is  true  that  the  hexachlorophenol 
does  not  form  a  bisulphite  compound,  but  this  may  be  explained  by 
the  lack  of  a  corumon  solvent  for  the  cblorophenol  and  the  sulphite. 
Similarly,  the  absence  of  a  phenylhydrazone  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  chlorophenol  does  not  contain  hydrogen,  and  acts  rather 
as  a  chlorinating  agent  towards  the  hydrazine.  The  conversion  of 
a-hexachlorophenol  into  perchlorodioxydiphenylene  and  pentachloro 
phenol  is  explained  equally  well  by  either  formula. 

Since  a-hexachlorophenol  has  the  constitution  CO<[pp|.'pp,^  CCI2 

ccrcci 

and  its  dichloro-derivative  the  constitution  CCl2<^p/^,Ippi^CCl2,the 

constitution  of  quinone  can   only  be   represented  by  Fittig's  ketonic 

formula.  CO<pTT.prT>CO.       The    only   serious   argument   against 

this  formula,  and  in  favour  of  Graebe's  para-bond  formula,  was  the 
formation  of  hexachlorobenzene  instead  of  an  octochlorobenzene  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  quinone,  and  this  has  now 
been  shown  to  be  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  octochloro-compound 
owing  to  the  use  of  an  unnecessarily  high  temperature.         Jn.  W. 

Action  of  Zinc  Chloride  on  Resorcinol.  By  Edouard  (trimaux 
(Compt.  rend.,  1895,  121,  88 — 100). — When  resorcinol  is  heated  for 
five  or  six  houi-s  at  135 — 145"  with  its  own  weight  of   zinc  chloride, 
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about  half  of  it  is  converted  into  resinous  products  mixed  with  small 
quantities  of  umbelliferone  (hydroxycoumarin)  melting  at  255°,  and 
another  compound  melting  at  261°.  The  umbelliferone  can  be  isolated 
by  extracting  the  product  with  successive  small  quantities  of  boiling 
water,  and  the  other  product  is  obtained  by  treating  the  insoluble 
residue  with  boiling  toluene. 

The  compound  which  melts  at  261°  forms  small  colourless  needles, 
insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  most  organic  solvents.  It  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  dissolves  in  potassium  hydroxide 
solution,  yielding  a  non-flaorescent  liquid  in  both  cases  ;  it  gives  no 
coloration  with  ferric  chloride  ;  is  decomposed  when  heated  with  zinc 
chloride  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  products  show  a  gi'een  fluores- 
cence when  dissolved  in  solutions  of  alkalis ;  it  yields  no  fluorescein 
with  phthalic  anhydride.  It  has  the  composition  C24H1BO5,  and  seems 
to  be  formed  from  4  mols.  of  resorcinol  with  elimination  of  3H2O, 
but  it  is  probable  that  part  of  the  hydrogen  eliminated  is  derived 
from  the  benzene  nucleus. 

The  resinous  product  insoluble  in  watei*  and  toluene  dissolves  in 
alkalis,  and  yields  brown-i'ed  solutions  with  an  intense  green  fluores- 
cence. It  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  pi'oduct  obtained  by  Barth 
and  Weidel  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  resorcinol  at  180°, 
and  erroneously  described  by  them  as  resorcin  ether.  C.  H.  B. 


Derivatives  of  Eugenol.  By  Carl  Hell  (Ber.,  1895,  28, 
2082 — 2087). — Dibromeugenol  has  the  same  phenolic  character  as 
eugenol  itself,  and  readily  yields  derivatives,  whilst  dibromengenol 
dibromide  cannot  be  converted  into  salts,  ethers,  &c. 

Dibromeugenol  methyl  ether,  which  was  first  described  by  Boy  en 
{Ber.,  21,  1393),  crystallises  in  white  plates  melting  at  29"5°.  It 
readily  combines  with  bromine,  forming  dibromeugenol  viethyl  ether 
dihromide,  which  crystallises  in  white,  silvery  plates  melting  at  65°. 
Bromeugenol  methyl  ether  dibromide,  C6H2Br(OMe)2*C3H5Br2,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  eagenol  methyl  ether,  although  a 
monobromo-compound  cannot  be  prepared  from  eugenol  itself.  It 
crystallises  in  lustrous,  white  needles  melting  at  77°.  It  is  converted 
by  zinc  dust  into  bromeugenol  methyl  ether,  which  is  a  colourless 
oil  boiling  at  185°  at  40  mm.  pressure.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
prepare  a  dibi-omo-derivative  dii-ectly  from  eugenol  methyl  ether. 
Tribromeugenol  dihromide  is  formed  when  the  dibromo-compound  is 
heated  with  bromine  at  100°,  but  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  pure 
state.  The  acetate  crystallises  in  short  needles  or  plates  and  melts  at 
137°.  Tribromeugenol  acetate  is  also  a  crystalline  substance.  Di- 
brovieugenol  ethyl  ether  is  a  light  yellow  oil,  which  solidities  in  the  cold 
to  crystals  melting  at  20°. 

The  acetate,  prepared  from  dibromomethyl  eugenol  ether  dibromide, 
is  converted  by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  into  dibromoveratric  alde- 
hyde. The  brominated  ethers  of  eugenol  are  converted  by  alkaline  per- 
manganate into  brominated  veratric  acids,  which  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  investigation.  Dibroinodimethylprotocatechuic  acid  ci'ystal- 
lises  in  plates  and  melts  at  181°  ;  dibromomethylethylprotocatechuic  acid 
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melts  at  171 — 172°.     These  acids  will  be  more  fully  described  iu  a 
future  publication.  A.  H. 

Derivatives  of  Isoeugenol.  By  Carl  Hell  and  B.  Portmann 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,2088  —  2093). — Isoeugenol  is  converted  by  bromine 
into  tromisoeugeiiol  dihromide,  OMe"C6H2Br(OH)'C3H5Br2,  which 
melts  at  138 — 139°.  If  only  1  mol.  of  bromine  be  added  very 
carefully  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  isoeugenol,  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
isoeugenol  dihromide,  which  melts  at  about  86 — 87°  but  is  exceedingly 
unstable.  Isoeugenol  therefore,  in  its  behaviour  towards  bromine, 
differs  completely  from  eugenol,  which  is  at  once  converted  into 
dibromeugenol  dibromide.  Isoeugenol  methyl  ether  also  readily 
combines  with  bromine  to  form  the  dibromide,  which  has  been 
described  by  Ciamician  and  Silber  (Abstr.,  1890.  966).  The  dihromide 
of  the  ethyl  ether  melts  at  101 — 104°.  The  dibromides  of  the  deriva- 
tives of  isoeugenol  are  not  attacked  in  alcoholic  solution  by  zinc  dust, 
whilst  those  of  eugenol  and  its  derivatives  readily  lose  their  bromine 
when  treated  in  this  way.  The  dibromide  of  isoeugenol  ethyl  ether 
readily  reacts  with  sodium  ethoxide  to  form  a  yellowish  oil  which 
boils  at  177'5°  (pressure  =  16  mm.),  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  1"039  at  20°. 
This  substance  has  the  formula  OMe'C6H3(OEt)-CH:CMe-OEt,  and 
when  exposed  to  the  air  or  treated  with  dilute  acids  is  converted  into 
a  compound  of  the  formula  OMe-C6H3(OEt)-CH:CMe-OH,  which 
crystallises  in  large  tablets  and  melts  at  56 — 57°.  Methylisoeugenol 
dibromide,  when  treated  iu  the  same  manner,  yields  an  oil  which 
boils  at  192 — 198°  (pressure  r=  15  mm.),  and  is  converted  by  dilute 
acids  into  large  crystals  melting  at  58 — 59°.  This  solid  compound 
has  the  composition  C6H3(OMe)/CH:CMe-OH. 

Similar  results  have  been  obtained  with  the  dibromides  of  anetho'il 
and  monobromanetho'il,  and  will  be  subsequently  described. 

A.  H. 

Preparation  of  the  three  Nitranilines.  By  E.  Bruns  {Ber., 
1895,  28,  1954 — 1955). — Aniline  is  dissolved  in  6 — 8  times  its  weight 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  is  kept  cooled  and 
stirred  in  an  iron  or  nickel  crucible  while  it  is  nitrated  with  the  cal- 
culated quantity  of  nitric  acid  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  the  temperature  should  not  rise  above  0°.  The  mixture 
is  then  poured  on  to  ice  and  diluted  with  ice-cold  water  so  long  as 
2-nitraniline  is  precipitated ;  this  is  purified  by  one  crystallisation 
from  alcohol.  The  filtrate  is  neutralised  with  powdered  sodium 
carbonate;  if  any  resin  separates  at  first,  it  is  filtered  ofp;  yellowish- 
bx'own  4-nitraniline  is  first  precipitated,  and  then  the  3-compound, 
which  is  pure  yellow  in  colour.  The  colour  change  is  so  distinct  that 
there  is  no  difiiculty  in  precipitating  first  the  one  compound,  and  then 
the  other,  after  filtering  off  the  first;  the  precipitates  are  purified  by 
one  recrystallisation.  In  this  way,  aniline  yields  10 — 15  per  cent,  of 
its  weight  of  2-nitraniline,  and  from  45 — 50  per  cent,  of  each  of  the 
two  i.somerides.  C.  F.   B. 

Aldoxime  Salts.  By  Heinrich  Golbschmidt  and  Ludwig  Roder 
(£er.,    1895,    28,    2013— 2020).— The    authors    have    examined    the 
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lowering  of  the  freezing  point  of  solutions  of  the  sodium  salts  of  the 
following  stereoisomeric  aldoximes  :  syn-  and  anti-benzaldoxime,  syn- 
and  anti-pai'anisaldoxime,  and  syn-  and  auti-metanitrobeuzaldoxime, 
and,  from  the  results  obtained,  it  appears  that,  in  aqueous  solutions, 
the  anti-salts  undergo  almost  entirely  electrolytic  dissociation,  whilst 
the  syn-salts,  in  addition  to  the  electrolytical  dissociation,  also  show 
a  considerable  amount  of  hydrolytic  dissociation. 

A  further  series  of  observations  was  made  as  to  the  alteration  of  the 
freezing  point  caused  by  the  salts  in  strongly  alkaline  solutions,  the 
syn-salts  employed  being  those  of  benzaldoxime,  paranisaldoxime, 
metanitrobenzaldoxime,  and  propaldoxime,  and  the  anti-salts  those 
of  para-  and  orthanisaldoxime,  cuminaldoxime,  and  metanitrobenz- 
aldoxime. The  anti-derivatives  all  behave  in  the  same  manner',  the 
first  addition  causing  a  depression  of  the  freezing  point,  but  on 
further  addition  of  the  salt  the  freezing  point  rises  and  finally  usually 
becomes  higher  than  that  of  the  original  solution.  Of  the  syn- 
aldoximes,  the  metanitrobenzaldoxime  behaves  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  the  others  lower  the  freezing  point  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  salt  added.  This  behaviour  of  the  syn-salts  must  be  due 
to  their  hydrolytic  dissociation,  again  showing  that  the  syn-aldoximes 
are  much  weaker  acids  than  the  anti-aldoximes.  H.   G.   C. 

Derivatives    of    the    Benzenediazocarboxylic    acids.      By 

Arthur  Haxtzsch  and  O.  W.  Schultze  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  2073—2082). 
— The  derivatives  of  the  benzenediazocarboxylic  acids  are  obtained 
from  the  diazocyanides.  The  two  stereoisomeric  diazocyanides  yield 
identical  products,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  anti -series. 

Paranitrobenzenediazocarhamide,  N02'C6H4*Il2'CO"NH2,  is  formed 
when  Ditrobenzenediazocyanide  is  boiled  with  water,  and  crystallises 
in  long,  ruby-red  needles  which  melt  at  183*^  ;  it  may  be  recrystal- 
lised  from  hot  water,  but  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 
Parachlorohenze'iiediazocarbamide  is  moderately  soluble  in  cold  water 
and  crystallises  in  long,  orange-coloured  needles  melting  at  182°. 
These  amides  can  also  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  diazocyanides  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  boiling  the  compounds  of  the 
diazocyanides  Avith  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  well  as  the  diazobenzene- 
carboxylic  imido-ethers,  with  water.  They  are  converted  by  alcoholic 
potash  into  the  salts  of  the  coiTesponding  acids. 

Potassium  parachlorohenzenediazocarboxylate,  C6H4Cl*N2*COOK, 
forms  lustrous,  golden-yellow  plates.  It  may  be  preserved  in  the  dry 
state,  but  decomposes  when  moist  and  when  its  aqueous  solution  is 
heated.  The  salt  deflagrates  when  heated  or  when  placed  in  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  free  acid  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  precipitate  when 
a  solution  of  the  salt  is  acidified  with  a  mineral  acid ;  it  decomposes 
very  rapidly,  chlorobenzene  being  among  the  products  formed. 
Potassium  parardtrobenzenediazocarboccylate  crystallises  in  brown 
needles.  The  free  acid  is  slightly  more  stable  than  the  chlorinated 
acid,  but  could  not  be  analysed. 

The  diazocyanides  dissolve  in  alcohol  with  formation  of  the  corre- 
sponding imido-ether  of  a  benzenediazocarboxylic  acid.  The  efhyl- 
imido-ether  of  nitrobenzeuediazocarboxylic  acid, 
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N02-C6H4-N2-C  (XH )  -OEt, 

crystallises  in  orange-red  needles  melting  at  73°.  The  corresponding 
methyl imido- ether  melts  at  128 — 129'^.  These  compounds  do  not  pro- 
duce any  colouring  matter  with  /3-naphthol  or  R-salt.  The  methyl- 
imido-ether  of  chlorohenzenediazocarhoxylic  acid  forms  yellowish-brown 
needles  melting  at  0)9'^ .  Anti-nitrodiazobenzene  cyanide  reacts  in  a 
remarkable  manner  with  /:J-naphthol,  a  yellowish-brown  reduction 
product  of  the  cyanide,  which  has  the  formula  C-H5X4O0,  being 
formed  along  with  a  compound  of  the  formula  C10H7NO2. 

GhlorodiazolenzenetohjJguanidine,  C6H4C1-N'2-C(NH)'XH-C7H7,  is 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  chlorodiazobenzene  cyanide  with  para- 
toluidine  in  alcoholic  solution  in  presence  of  a  few  drops  of  aqueous 
soda.  It  forms  reddish-brown  crystals  melting  at  167^.  The  hydro- 
chloride is  a  coloui-ed,  crystalline  substance.  The  diazocyanides  also 
unite  with  hydrogen  chloride  to  form  imidochJorides,  which  are 
exceedingly  unstable. 

Chlorobenzejiehydrazocarbaviide,  CeHiChNH'N'H'CO'K'Ho,  is  obtained 
by  the  reduction  of  chlorobenzenediazocarbamide  with  alcoholic 
ammonium  sulphide.  It  forms  white  crystals,  melts  at  232',  and 
reduces  ammoniacal  silver  oxide.  Ghlorohenzenehydrazothiocarhamide, 
C6HiCl-NH*NH-CS-XH2,  is  obtained  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide 
into  an  alcoholic  .solution  of  chlorobenzenediazocyanide  and  melts  at 
198\ 

The  compound  of  diazobenzene  cyanide  \n.t\x  hydrogen  cyanide  is 
converted  by  reduction  into  the  imidocyanide  of  benzenehydrazo- 
carboxylic  acid,  which  is  identical  with  Fischer's  dicyanophenyl 
hydrazine.  A.  H. 

Action  of  Diazo-compounds  on  Ethylic  Cyanacetate. 
By  B.  Maequardt  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  1895,  [2],  52,  160—176  ; 
compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  369). — Tbe  salts  previously  described  as 
labile  forms  of  azocyanacetates  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  369)  are  probably 
coiTCctly  so  described,  whilst  the  stable  forms  are  hydrazonecyan- 
acetates.  The  former  can  be  converted  into  the  latter  by  heating 
them  above  their  melting  points,  or  by  heating  them  with  alcohol. 

JEthyltc  metabroviophenylhydrazonecyanacetate, 

C6H4Br-N"2H:C(CN)-COOEt, 

is  prepared  by  diazotising  a  solution  of  bromaniline  in  glacial  acetic 
acid,  adding  ethylic  cyanacetate,  cooling  in  a  freezing  mixture,  and 
adding  crystalline  sodium  acetate.  It  forms  yellow  crystals,  melts  at 
102*^,  and  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  only  sparingly  in 
benzene,  chloroform,  and  light  petroleum.  By  dissolving  it  in 
alcoholic  potash  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution,  ethylic 
azobromobenzenecyanacetate,  N2Ph'CH(CN)-C00Et,  is  precipitated  ; 
this  melts  at  153°,  and  is  converted  into  the  phenylhydi'azonecyan- 
acetate  when  heated  with  alcohol.  The  isomerides  differ  from  each 
other  in  their  solubility  in  benzene,  the  stable  form  (ni.  p.  102')  being 
six  times  as  soluble  as  the  labile  form.  When  ethylic  metabromo- 
phenylhydrazonecyanacetate  is  heated  with  aqueous  potash,  it  yields 
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bromophenylhydrazoneacetic  acid,  which  melts  at  167°  and  gives  preci- 
pitates with  solutions  of  most  metallic  salts. 
Eth  ylic  dihromophenylhydrazoHecyanacetate, 

aH3Br,-N.H:C(CN)-C00Et, 

is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  from  dibromaniline  [NH,  :  Br^  = 
1:2:5],  but  the  yelloAv  crystals  obtained  in  this  way  melt  at  160°, 
and  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  two  isonierides,  for  when  they 
are  dissolved  in  potash,  hydi-ochloric  acid  precipitates  the  labile  form 
{ethylic  azodibrumohenzenecyanacefate),  Avhich  melts  at  172°,  whilst 
carbonic  anhydride  precipitates  the  stable  form  (the  hydrazonecyan- 
acetate),  which  melts  at  144'".  One  hundred  parts  of  benzene  dissolve 
0"69-43  part  of  the  labile  form  and  0"1159  part  of  the  stable  form. 
Ethylic  trihromopheny Ihydrazonecyanacetate, 

C6H2Br3'X2H:C(CN)-COOEt, 
when  prepai-ed  from  tribromaniline  (XHo  :  Bra  =  1  :  2  :  4  :  6)  by  the 
process  described  for  the  monobromo-derivative,  crystallises  in  lustrous, 
golden  laminie.  which  melt  at  144°  and  therefore  contain  a  little  of 
the  labile  isomeride.  When  these  crystals  are  dissolved  in  potash, 
carbonic  anhydride  precipitates  the  hydrazonecyanacetate  from  the 
solution  in  crystals,  which  melt  at  141°  and  dissolve  to  the  extent  of 
5"103  parts  in  100  parts  of  benzene  at  15°.  The  labile  form  (ethylic 
azotribromohenzenecyanacetate)  is  precipitated  from  the  potash  solution 
by  hydi-ochloric  acid  ;  it  melts  at  134°,  and  dissolves  to  the  extent  of 
8852  parts  in  100  parts  of  benzene. 

Ethylic  sc-naphthylhydrazonecyanacefate,  CioH7-NoH:C(CX)-COOEt, 
is  prepared  from  a-naphthylamine  by  diazotisation  and  addition  of 
ethylic  cyanacetate ;  it  forms  yellow-brown  crystals,  melts  at  147°, 
and  dissolves  to  the  extent  of  2-3482  parts  in  100  parts  of  benzene. 
When  hydrolysed  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  the  corresponding 
acid,  which  forms  dark  yelloiv-brown  crjstals  and  melts  at  125°. 
Ethylic  azo-cc-naphthalenecya/iacetate,  prepared  by  precipitating  the 
potash  solution  of  the  hydrazonecyanacetate  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
forms  brown-red  crystals,  melts  at  105°,  and  dissolves  to  the  extent 
of  35006  parts  in  1(J0  parts  of  benzene. 

Ethylic  fi-naphthylhydraz'inecyanacetate,  as  fii'st  prepared,  melts  at 
142°,  but  when  separated  from  the  labile  form  by  dissolution  in 
potash  and  precipitation  with  cai-bouic  anhydride,  it  melts  at  145° 
and  dissolves  in  benzene  to  the  extent  of  2'571  parts  in  100  parts. 
Hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potash  converts  it  into  the  corresponding 
acid,  which  forms  granular,  yellow  crystals  and  melts  at  150°. 
Ethylic  azo-j5-iiaphthalenecyanaci^tate  is  precipitated  from  its  potash 
solution  by  hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  melts  at  124°  and  dissolves  in  benzene 
to  the  extent  of  5' 137  parts  in  100  parts. 

Xeither  iodine  nor  sulphurous  acid  will  change  the  labile  form  of 
ethylic  tribromophenylhydrazonecyanacetate  into  the  stable  form  ;  but 
a  small  quantity  of  iodine  will  convert  the  labile  form  of  ethylic 
a-naphthylhydrazouecyanacetate  into  the  stable  form. 

Ethylic  nietacarboxypheay Ihydrazonecyanacetate, 

C00H-CGH4-X,H:C(CX)-C00Et, 
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was  prepared  by  diazotising  metamidobenzoic  acid,  adding-  ethylic 
cyatiacetate,  and  salting  out  -with  sodium  acetate  ;  it  forms  crystals 
whicli  melt  at  222°.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  the  salt  gives  precipi- 
tates with  various  metallic  salts ;  these  are  duly  described ;  the  silver 
salt  was  analysed.  An  isomeride  was  not  obtained. 
EtliyLic  hydro.ryphejiylhi/drazonecyanacetates, 

OH-CsHi-NaHICCCNjCOOEt, 

were  prepared  by  diazotising  the  corresponding  amidophenols  with 
aniyl  nitrite  and  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  ethylic  cyanacetate,  and 
salting"  out  with  sodium  acetate.  The  orthohydroxy-derivative  forms 
dark  brownish-yellow  crystals  and  melts  at  204° ;  the  ^a)-a-derivative 
crystallises  in  yellow  needles  and  melts  at  150°;  the  me^a- derivative 
crystallises  in  dark,  red-brown  needles  and  melts  at  87°. 
EtTiylic  sulphophenylhydrazonecyanacetate, 

803H-C6H4-NoH:C(CN)-COOEt, 

prepared  ft-om  diazobenzenesulphonic  acid  and  ethylio  cyanacetate, 
forms  yellow  crystals,  which  decompose  before  they  melt,  but  without 
explosion ;  it  dissolves  freely  in  water  and  in  dilute  alcohol,  but  not  in 
absolute  alcohol,  benzene,  ether,  or  chloroform.  A  silver  salt  was 
prepared.  A.   G.  B. 

Isomeric  Diazo-derivatives.  By  Heixrich  Goldscbmidt  (Ber., 
1895,  28,  2020— 2027).— The  author  "has  examined  the  depression  of 
the  freezing  point  in  solutions  of  isodiazobenzene  potassium  and  of 
diazobenzene  sodium,  a  solution  of  the  latter  being  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  diazobenzene  chloride  to  a  solution  of  soda  of  known 
strength  and  freezing  point.  The  results  obtained  are  analogous  to 
those  .given  by  the  salts  of  the  syn-  and  anti-aldoxime  salts  (this 
vol.,  i,  657),  and  confirm  Hantzsch's  theory,  that  these  diazo-deriva- 
tives are  stereo-isomerides,  similar  to  the  aldoximes,  but  do  not  apree 
with  Bamberger's  supposition,  that  the  former  has  the  constitution 
NiNPh'OH,  and  the  latter  PhNIX-ONa.  In  any  case,  the  author 
regards  the  first  formula  as  extremely  improbable,  as  the  radicle, 
Ph'NiN,  is  a  substituted  ammonium  derivative,  and  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  its  hydroxide  would  possess  strongly  acid  properties. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  the  paper,  the  author  proposes  a  theorj-  of 
the  diazo-compounds  which  is  identical  with  that  just  published  by 
Hantzsch  (this  vol.,  i,  516),  namely,  that  there  are  two  structurally 
isomeric  classes  of  diazo-compounds,  the  first  containing  the  radicle, 
PhNiN,  and  the  second  the  true  diazo-group,  Ph-NiN*,  and  that  the 
latter  are,  as  Hantzsch  has  long  maintained,  capable  of  existino-  in 
two  stereoisomeric  forms.  The  reasoning  on  which  these  conclusions 
are  based  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  Hantzsch  in  the  jiaper 
quoted.  H.  G.  C. 

Action  of  Halogens  and  Thiocarbonyl  Dichloride  on  Amid- 
oximes.  By  Hans  Kkijmmel  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  2227 — 2233 ;  compare 
Abstr.,  1892,  461). — Benzenylhydrazoximidobenzylidene  hydrobromide 
separates    from  a   concentrated   solution    of    benzenylamidoxime    in 
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glacial  acetic  acid  when  bromine  is  added  in  small  quantities  until 
the  colonr  is  no  longer  destroyed.  It  melts  at  132°,  and  when  the 
solution,  in  water  or  alcohol,  is  heated  alone  or  with,  acids,  ammonium 
bromide  and  dibenzenylazoxime  are  formed.  The  hydrochloride  is  colour- 
less. When  excess  of  bromine  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
hydrobromide,  the  dlhr amide  of  this  salt  separates  as  a  red  powder, 
which  melts  at  132° ;  benzenylhydi-azoximidobenzylidene  is  obtained 
by  treating  it  with  ammonia,  and  hot  alcohol  converts  it  into  dibenz- 
enylazoxime. 

Parahomobenzenylhydrazoximidoparabromobenzylidene  hydrohrom- 
ide  is  a  white,  crystalline  substance,  and  melts  at  178°;  it  resembles 
the  foregoing  salt  in  behaviour,  and  when  treated  with  bromine 
yields  the  dibromide,  which  is  orange-yellow,  and  melts  at  185°. 

Metanitrobenzenylhydrazoximidometanitrobenzylidene  hydrobrom- 
ide is  colourless,  and  melts  at  1.58°;  hot  alcohol  converts  it  into 
dimetanitrobenzenylazoxime,  which  melts  at  138°.  The  hydrobromide 
also  yields  the  dibromide,  which  is  yellow,  aud  melts  at  142°. 

Thiocarbonyldibenzemjlamidoxime,  CS(0*N';CPh-NHo)2,  is  obtained 
by  adding  thiocarbqnyl  dichloride  to  a  solution  of  benzenylamidoxime 
in  benzene ;  it  melts  at  96°,  and  decomposes  very  readily  in  solution. 

N'O 

Benzenylazoximethiocarbinol,  CPh«^ -p^^C'SH,   is   produced  when 

the  solution  of  the  foregoing  substance  in  warm  alkali  is  acidified :  it 
forms  white  crystals,  and  melts  at  131°.  The  etJiyl  derivative, 
obtained  by  digesting  the  potassium  derivative  with  ethylic  iodide,  is 
decomposed  by  excess  of  caustic  potash,  yielding  ethylic  mercaptan. 

Thiocarbonyldiparahomobenzenylamidoxime  is  colourless,  and  melts 
at  11.5°.  Parahomobenzenylazoximethiocarbinol  crystallises  in  white 
needles,  and  melts  at  135°.  M.  0.  F. 

Tolyl-  and  Phenyl- anilidophosphonium  Derivatives.    By  C. 

A.  August  Michaelis  and  Fritz  Kuhlmann  (5er.,  1895,  28,  2212 — 
2217). — ParatolyUriatiilidophosphonium  chloride,  C7H7*PCl(NHPh)3,  is 
prepared  by  heating  paratolyltetrachlorophosphine  and  aniline  hydro- 
chloride at  about  200° ;  it  is  purified  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  crystallises  in  slender,  colourless  needles,  and  melts  at  245°. 
The  platinochloride,  [C7H7*P(NHPh)3]2PtC]6,  is  deposited  in  lustrous, 
golden  plates.  The  hydroxide,  C7H7'P(NHPh)3-OH,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  soda  on  the  chloride,  is  a  colourless,  crystalline,  anhydrous 
powder,  and  melts  at  240°.  The  iodide  and  bromide  crystallise  in 
needles  melting  at  235°  and  238°  respectively ;  the  nitrate  is  crystal- 
line, and  melts  at  180°. 

Phenyltrianilidophosphonium  chloride,  PPhCl(NHPh)3,  is  prepared 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  tolyl-derivative,  which  it  closely  resembles, 
and  crystallises  in  blue  tinted  needles  melting  at  250°.  The  platino- 
chloride is  deposited  in  golden,  lustrous  plates ;  the  hydroxide  is 
pulverulent,  and  melts  at  216°;  the  bromide  crystallises  in  colourless, 
the  iodidf'  in  yellow,  needles  melting  at  235°  and  165°  respectively  ; 
the  nitrate  forms  colourless  crystals,  and  melts  at  160°. 

J.  B.  T. 
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Derivatives  of  Metahydroxybenzaldehyde,  By  G.  Werner 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  1997— 2002).— When  metahydroxybenzaldehyde  is 
boiled  with  anhydrous  sodium  phenylacetate  and  acetic  anhydride,  it 
undergoes  condensation,  yielding  metahydroxystilhenecarhoxylic  acid, 
OH-CeHi-CHlCPh-COOH,  which  crystallises  in  white,  silky  needles 
melting  at  142°;  its  silver  salt  forms  concentric  aggregates  of  needles, 
which  become  brown  in  the  light ;  its  calcutm.  salt,  (Ci6Hn03)2Ca  + 
2H2O,  pointed  needles ;  its  barium  salt,  (Ci5Hii03)2Ba  +  SHgO,  well 
developed  prisms,  and  the  ethylic  salt,  CisHuOaEt,  feathery  crystals 
melting  at  188°.  When  heated  at  about  240°,  the  acid  loses  carbonic 
anhydride,  forming  'metahydroxystilhene,  OH'CeHi'CHICHPh,  which 
crystallises  in  long,  thin  needles  melting  at  180°. 

With  sodium  propionate,  metahydroxybenzaldehyde  yields  the  cor- 
responding metahydroxypheriylcrotonic  acid,  OH*C6H4'CH!CMe*COOH, 
which  forms  vitreous  plates  melting  at  130°  ;  the  silver  salt,  CioHgOsAg, 
is  a  thick,  white  precipitate,  which  becomes  pink,  and  finally  black,  on 
exposure  to  light,  and  the  zinc  salt,  (CioH903)2Zn,  a  white,  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate. When  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  and  water,5the  acid  is 
reduced  to  the  coiTesponding  metahydroxyphenylhiityric  acid, 

OH-CeHi-CHa-CHMe-COOH, 

which  crystallises  in  fascicular  aggregates  of  spear-shaped  needles 
melting  at  63°. 

Attempts  were  made  to  bring  about  the  condensation  of  meta- 
hydroxybenzaldehyde and  succinic  and  malonic  acids,  but  without 
success  ;  metethoxybenzaldehyde,  however,  also  undergoes  condensa- 
tion with  the  sodium  salts  of  fatty  acids,  yielding  analogous  products 
to  the  hydroxy-derivative.  The  ethoxy-derivative  may  be  obtained 
from  the  aldehyde,  either  by  the  action  of  potash  and  ethylic  iodide,  or 
by  heating  it  with  sodium  ethylic  sulphate  and  alkali ;  it  is  a 
yellowish  oil,  of  aromatic  odour,  which  boils  at  245°,  and  soon 
becomes  brown.  With  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  anhydride,  it  yields 
ethylmetacoumaric  acid,  OEt-CsHi-CHlCH-COOIT,  which  crystallises 
in  matted  needles  and  melts  at  122°;  with  sodium  propionate,  it  yields 
metethoxyphemjlcrotonic  acid,  OEt'CgHi'CHICMe'COOH,  which  forms 
long,  spear-shaped  crystals  melting  at  80°.  H.   G.   C. 

An  Isomeric  Bichloride   of  Cinnamic   acid.      By  Carl   T. 

LiEBERMANN  and  H.  FiNKENBEiNER  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  2235 — 2247 ; 
compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  335  and  526). —  Cinnamic  acid  dichloride  is 
usually  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  into  carbon  bisulphide  or 
carbon  tetrachloride  containing  cinnamic  acid  in  suspension,  the 
operation  being  carried  on  in  bright  sunlight ;  it  melts  at  167 — 168°. 
A  difPerent  product  is  obtained,  however,  when  the  following  con- 
ditions are  observed.  Cinnamic  acid  (60  grams),  suspended  in  car- 
bon tetrachloride  (750  grams),  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  current 
of  chlorine  (31  grams),  the  liquid  being  maintained  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  melting  ice,  and  carefully  protected  from  light ;  after 
remaining  under  these  conditions  for  8 — 10  days,  solution  is  com- 
plete, and  the  liquid  is  transferred  to  vacuum  desiccators  provided 
with  soda-lime  and  paraffin.     The  viscous  oil  thus  obtained  is  con- 
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verted  into  the  cinchonidine  salt,  from  which  the  pure  cinnamic  acid 
dichJoride,  CgHsCloOa.  is  obtained ;  it  sepai-ates  in  beautiful,  rhombic 
crystals  from  chloroform  to  which  petroleum  has  been  added;  it 
melts  at  84 — S6^.  It  is  very  soluble  in  chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide, 
and  carbon  tetrachloride  ;  100  parts  of  benzene  dissolve  43- 1  parts  at 
21°,  the  same  quantity  of  solvent  being  x-equired  by  2-3  parts  of  the 
ordinary  dichloride  at  this  temperature.  The  methylic  salt  is  an  oil 
which  does  not  solidify  when  sown  with  crystals  of  methylic  cinna- 
mate  dichloride  (m.  p.  100 — 101°). 

The  isomeric  cinnamic  acid  dichloride  is  dissolved  by  cold  ammonia 
or  soda,  chlorocinnamene  being  formed  when  the  liquid  is  heated ; 
this  decomposition  is  effected  more  I'eadily  than  is  the  case  with 
ordinary  cinnamic  acid  dichloride,  and  an  alkaline  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate  is  also  attacked  more  rapidly,  benzoic  acid  being 
produced. 

The  removal  of  the  halogen  from  cinnamic  acid  dichloride  and  its 
isomeride,  or  from  cinnamic  dibromide  and  allocinnaniic  dibromide, 
results  in  the  formation  of  cinnamic  acid,  whilst  methylic  cinnamate 
is  obtained  from  their  methylic  salts,  and  from  the  methylic  salt  of 
the  so-called  allocinnamic  acid  dichloride. 

The  following  crystallographic  information  is  included  in  the 
paper.  Cinnamic  acid  dibromide  ciystallises  in  colourless  plates  be- 
lono-iug  to  the  monosymmetric  system  ;  a  :  h  -.  c  =■  0"o472  :  1  :  0'4894 ; 
ji  =  88"^  345'.  Cinnamic  acid  dichloride  (m.  p.  167 — 168°)  belongs 
to  the  monoclinic  system ;  a  :  h  :  c  =  0-2445  :  1 : 0-3485  ;  /i  =  77°  59'. 
The  isomeride  forms  rhombic  crystals  ;  a  :  b  :  c  =  0*8114  :  1  :  1-361 1. 
The  dibromide  of  methylic  cinnamate  crystallises  in  monoclinic  plates  ; 
a  :b  :  c  =  0*91428  :  1  :  1*47985  ;  /i  =  83°  1'.  The  dibromide  of  the 
ethylic  salt  is  monosymmetric  ;  a  :  h  :  c  =  0-5541  :  1  :  0*8000 ;  /3  = 
88'  54'  The  dichloride  of  methylic  cinnamate  is  isomorphous  with 
the  dibromide ;  a  :  b  :  c  =  0-89585  :  1  :  1-4278  ;  /3  =  81°  23-5'. 

M.  0.  F. 

Diazosulphanilic  acid  and  its  Stereoisomeric  Salts.  By 
Arthur  Haxtzsch  and  D.  Gerilowski  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  2002—2012). 

This  paper  contains    a    detailed  account    of    the  investigation  of 

diazosulphanilic  acid  and  its  salts,  some  of  the  results  of  which 
have  already  been  mentioned  by  Hantzsch,  in  his  recent  paper  on 
diazonium  compounds  (this  vol.,  i,  516).  Diazosulphanilic  acid 
has  not  the  constitution  usually  assigned  to  it,  namely, 

TCN" 

but,  like  all  other  diazo-compounds  which  are  stable  in  acid  solution, 
is  in  reality  a  diazonium  compound,  having  the  constitution, 

and  is  the  neutral  anhydride  of  the  diazoniumsulphonic  acid.  From 
the  molecular  weight  in  aqueous  solution,  it  is  shown  that  the  above 
is  the  molecular  formula. 

When    diazosulphanilic  acid  is   treated  with   soda    under   certain 
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conditions    of    concentration   and    below    0°,    it    is    converted    into 

sodium  synaiazobenzenesulphonate,  -U-  ^.^  ,  which   forms  white, 

silky  needles,  containing  4HoO,  3|  mols.  of  which  are  evolved  when  it 
is  kept  over  sulphuric  acid  or  phosphoi'ic  anhydride  ;  it  rapidly  reddens 
on  exposure  to  air,  but  is  perfectly  stable  if  kept  over  calcium  chloride. 
Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction  ;  it  unites  with 
alkaline  /3-naphthol  with  great  readiness,  and  loses  the  whole  of  its 
nitrogen  on  warming  in  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride.  It  also 
gives  an  intense  yellow  coloration  with  ammonia,  and  turns  the  skin 
orange,  or  dark  red.  When  heated  quickly  with  a  small  quantity  of 
watei\  it  is  converted  into  the  stereoisomeric  sodium  antidiazohenzene- 

staphonate,  ^        ii  ,  already  obtained  by  Bamberger,  and 

supposed  by  him  at  first  to  be  a  nitrosamine  derivative  :  it  forms 
nacreous  plates,  contains  no  water  of  crystallisation,  only  gives  a 
slight  coloration  with  ^-naphthol,  and  does  not  affect  the  skin.  The 
conversion  of  the  syn-  into  the  anti-salt  also  takes  place  slowly  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  in  aqueous  solution,  but  the  solid  syn- 
salt  may  be  kept  many  weeks  in  an  exsiccator  without  alteration. 
The  syn-potassium  salt  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sodium 
salt,  and  appears  to  be  anhydrous,  but  gradually  changes  into  the 
anti-salt,  even  in  the  solid  state.  Both  the  syn-  and  anti-salt  lose 
nitrogen  when  boiled  with  water,  the  elimination  being  complete  with 
the  former,  and  nearly  so  with  the  latter. 

In  order  to  prove  that  these  two  salts  are  in  reality  both  true 
diazo-compounds,  the  degree  of  dissociation  and  number  of  ions  in 
their  aqueous  solutions  was  determined,  and  found  to  be  three  in 
both  cases,  whereas  if  either  of  the  salts  was  a  diazoniiim  derivative, 
the  number  of  ions  must  have  been  at  least  four.  Both  salts  being 
therefore  diazo-compounds.  they  must  be  regarded  as  stereoiso- 
merides. 

An  indirect  proof  of  the  intramolecular  change  which  takes  place 
in  the  formation  of  syndiazobenzene  salts  from  diazosulphanilic 
acid  is  found  in  the  action  of  alkalis  on  the  latter.  When  slightly 
less  than  an  equivalent  of  alkali  is  added  to  a  solution  of  diazo- 
snlphanilic  acid,  at  0"^  and  quite  neutral,  the  reaction  of  the  mixture 
becomes  strongly  alkaline,  but  after  a  time  the  solution  gi-adually 
becomes  neutral  again,  without  any  evolution  of  nitrogen.  The  first 
addition  of  alkali  causes  the  formation  of  the  salt  still  containing 
the  free  diazonium  radicle,  which  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  this 
gradually  undergoes  an  intramolecular  change  into  the  diazo-group 
forming  the  neutral  salt,  ONa'NIN-CeHi'SOsXa.  Conversely,  if 
acid  be  added  to  the  syn-diazo  salt,  ONa-No-CeHi'SOsNa,  the  solution 
becomes  neutral  as  soon  as  it  is  completely  converted  into  the  salt, 
OH'Na'CeHi'SOsNa ;  on  the  further  addition  of  acid,  the  solution 
assumes  an  acid  reaction,  but  after  a  few  minutes  again  becomes 
neutral,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  diazonium  group,  which  is 
the  only  form  capable  of  existirig  for  any  length  of  time  in  acid 
solution.  '^  H.  G.   C. 

VOL.  Lxvm.  i.  3  a 
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Diphenacylacetic    acid   and   its   Reduction  Products.      By 

August  Pusch  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  2102— 2106).— The  acid  obtained  by 
Sattler  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  389)  from  cbloralacetophenone  by  treatment 
with  hot  sodium  carbonate  solution  is  identical  with  the  diphenacyl- 
acetic acid  prepared  by  Kues  and  Paal  (Ber.,  19,  3147).  On  reduc- 
tion with  sodium  amalgam,  this  acid  is  converted  into  3  :  4i-dihydroxy- 

.CHs-CPh-OH 

CHo-CPh-OH' 

which  crystallises  in  needles,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  about  200°. 
This  acid,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  benzene,  is  accompanied  by  an 
isomeric  acid,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  benzene,  and  melts  at 
162 — 164°.  This  second  acid  is  probably  an  allo-form  of  that  first 
described.  Each  of  these  forms,  when  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  and 
phosphorus,  yields  the  same  two  isomeric  3  :  ■^-dvphenylpentamefhylene- 
earhoxylic  acids.  One  of  these  crystallises  in  nodular  aggregates, 
melting  at  186 — 187°,  whilst  the  other,  which  the  author  names  the 
allo-acid,  is  remarkably  soluble  in  cold  benzene,  and  melts  at  150 — 152°. 
Three  stereo-isomerides  of  the  acid  in  question  are  possible,  and  the 
exact  constitution  of  the  two  forms  which  have  been  obtained  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  A.  H. 

A  Brominated  Bye-product  of  the  Preparation  of  Diphen- 
acylacetic acid  from  Bromacetophenone.  By  August  Pusch 
{Ber.,  1895,  28,  2106—2107;  compare  the  foregoing  abstract).— The 
brominated  bye-product  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  diphenacyl- 
acetic acid  from  bromacetophenone  and  ethylic  sodiomalonate  crys- 
tallises in  silky  needles,  melting  at  159 — 160'5°,  and  has  the  molecular 
formula,  CisHigBrOa.  It  appears  to  contain  a  keto-carbonyl  group, 
but  its  constitution  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  A.  H. 

Condensation  of  Orthotoluidine  with  a-Diketones  and  with 
the  Salts  of  a-Ketonic  acids.  By  Victor  Kulisch  (Monatsh.,  1895, 
16,  351 — 357  ;  compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  552). — Benzoylhenzylidene- 
toluidine,  CeHiMe'NiCPhBz,  obtained  on  condensation  of  benzile  with 
orthotoluidine,  crystallises  from  ether  in  beautiful  rhombs  \_a:h  :  c  = 
0*45644  :  1  :  0*63358],  is  readily  soluble  in  benzene,  chloroform,  and 
hot  water,  melts  at  103 — 104°,  and  is  reconverted  by  acids  into  its 
generators.  It  yields  an  oa'ime,  CsiHigNoO,  which  crystallises  in 
slender,  white  needles,  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  and  melts  at 
178—180°. 

2  :  2'-IIydron'ymethyIquinoline,  C10H9NO,  obtained  on  condensation  of 
orthotoluidine  with  ethylic  pyruvate,  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in 
slender,  white  needles,  melts  at  203 — 205°,  has  an  aromatic  odour, 
and  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  On  distillation  with  zinc- 
dust,  it  yields  a  red  oil,  which  boils  at  239 — 255°,  has  the  odour  of 
quinaldine,  and  gives  a  platinocbloride,  (C9NH6Me)2,H2PtCl6,  which 
melts  at  226 — 230°.  The  base  is  therefore  2  :  2'-hydroxymethylquino- 
line,  which  forms  a  platinochloride,  melting  at  225 — 228°,  a  sulphate, 
melting  at  86 — 87°,  and  a  picrate,  riielting  at  95 — 96°. 

G.  T.  M. 
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Basic  Properties  of  the  Rosanilines  and  their  Derivatives. 

By  AuGDSTE  EosENSTiEHL  (Bull.  Soc.  Ckim.,  1895,  [3],  13,  427—430). 
— In  reply  to  Prud'homme  (this  vol.,  i,  423),  the  author  reiterates 
the  view  he  has  held  for  the  past  15  years  as  to  the  constitution  of 
the  rosanilines,  namely,  that  they  all  contain  electropositive  uni- 
valent radicles  of  the  type,  C(CfiH4'NH2)3,  in  combination  with  chlorine, 
hydrosyl,  &c.,  and  that  in  the  dyes  themselves  these  radicles  are 
combined  with  such  electronegative  radicles  as  chlorine,  the  corre- 
sponding carbinols  being  colourless.  The  introduction  of  sulphonic 
groups  into  the  phenyl  radicles  has  practically  no  effect  on  their 
basic  properties.  These  views  are  in  reality  confirmed  by  Prud'homme's 
results.  Jn.  W. 

Constitution  of  the  Rosanilines.  By  Auguste  Rosenstiehl 
(Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1895,  [3],  13,  431— 433).— Prud'homme's  view 
that  the  rosaniline  carbonates  ai-e  ammonium  rather  than  ethereal 
salts  is  inconsistent  with  the  adoption  of  the  author's  formula, 
CCl(C6H4-ISrH.)3,  for  the  hydrochloride.  The  fact  is  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  triphenylcarbinol  derivatives  varies  over  a  very  wide 
range.  Triphenylchloromethane,  for  example,  is  hj^drolysed  by  cold 
water,  and  thus  resembles  the  acid  chlorides  in  character,  whereas 
triamidotriphenylcarbinol  is  more  basic  than  ammonia.  But  tri- 
phenylcarbinol forms  alkylic  ethers  as  stable  as  the  mixed  aliphatic 
ethers,  and  is  thus  still  distinctly  alcoholic  in  nature,  although 
its  basic  character  is  not  sufficiently  marked  to  allow  of  the  for- 
mation of  salts  with  acids  ;  triamidotriphenylcarbinol,  on  the  other 
hand,  forms  both  ethers  with  alkylic  radicles,  and  ethereal  salts 
with  acid  radicles.  Thus  even  the  most  acid  in  character  of  the 
rosaniline  group  is  distinctly  alcoholic,  and  Prud'homme's  carbonate 
must  be  regarded  as  a  true  ethereal  salt.  Jn.  W. 

Corallin  and  Rosaniline.  By  Carl  Zulkowski  (Monatsh.,  1895, 
16,  358 — 403). —  Dyes  and  other  organic  compounds  having  a  phenolic 
character  may  be  conveniently  purified  by  precipitating  their  alka- 
line solutions  with  carbonic  anhydride.  The  method  answers  well 
for  aurin,  roseol,  and  their  derivatives,  for  pnenolphthalein,  and  other 
similarly  constituted  substances.  Corallin,  when  prepared  from  pure 
phenol,  contains  two  dyes  in  addition  to  aurin  ;  these  have  the  formulae 
doHuOi  and  C,.2Hi605(?)  respectively,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  closely 
related  to  each  other.  Corallin  thus  obtained  also  contains  two 
substances  which  are  isomeric  but  they  exhibit  no  tinctorial  pro- 
perties ;  they  <  on  tain  1  atom  more  of  oxygen  than  aurin,  have 
the  formula  CigHuOi,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a-  and  /y-aurin  oxide 
respectively.  When  corallin  is  prepared  from  phenol  containing 
orthocresol,  in  addition  to  the  products  mentioned  above,  the  follow- 
ing series  of  compounds  may  be  isolated  :  C24Ho„04,  C22H,g04,  C20H16O4, 
C20H10O5;  the  first  of  these  is  roseol,  the  others  have  not  previously 
been  isolated.  On  diazotising  rosaniline  which  is  free  fi-om  the  para- 
compound,  the  substances  C23H22O4  (methylroseol)  and  C23H20O4  may 
be  obtained.  G.   T.  M. 

3  a  2 
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Theory  of  Dyeing.  Distribution  of  Methylene-Blue  between 
Water  and  Mercerised  Cellulose.  By  Georg  y.  Georuievic^  and 
Erxst  Lowy  (Monatsh. ,189b,  16,345 — 350). — It  has  been  preYiously 
shown   (compare  Georgievics,  this  vol.,  ii,  259)   that  the   expression 

»'/dYe  reniaiuine,"  in  bath       ,  ,,  £    j.x. 

Y £ '^^ —  , -where    .r    expresses    the    measure    or    the 

dye  talcen  up  by  fibre 
affinitv  of  the  dye  for  the  fibre,  is  a  constant  for  most,  if  not  for  all, 
substantive  colours.  The  authors  find  tliat  the  same  expression  holds 
good  in  the  distribution  of  methylene-blue  between  water,  and  cellulose 
which  has  been  treated  -with  caustic  soda  (mercerised  cellulose),  and 
that  it  is  independent  of  the  structure  of  the  cellulose,  which  may  be 
fibrous,  or  in  the  pulverulent  form  as  obtained  on  adding  an  acid 
to  a  solution  of  cellulose  in  ammoniacal  cuprous  oxide.  It  appears, 
moreover,  that  the  quantity  of  dye  taken  up  at  different  temperatures 
depends  on  the  structure  of  the  cellulose  in  a  definite  way,  and  that 
a  far-reaching  analogy  exists  between  dyeing  and  other  absorption 
phenomena.  G.  T.  M. 

Isomeric  Naphthalene  Derivatives.  By  Paul  Friedlaendek 
(Be,:,  1895,  28,  194G— 1953).— Witt's  acetyl-l-iaaphthol  (Abstr.,  1888, 
486)  is  shoAvn  to  have  the  properties  of  2-acetyl-l-naphthol ;  it  yields 
ethylic  and  metlujlic  ethers  only  with  difficulty.  The  former  of  these  is 
an  oil  boiling  at  about  320^,  and  yielding  &•  phetiylhydrazone,  which  melts 
at  117°.  Acetyl  naplithol  yields  a  hydrazine  derivative  melting  at  about 
lOS'"'.  With  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  'l-acetyl-l-naplitliol-i-sulphonic 
acid,  the  hnrhnn  salt  of  which  crystallises  with  5HoO  ;  this  acid,  when 
treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  is  converted  into  yellow  4  :  'I-nitroacetyl- 
l-uaphfhol,  which  melts  at  157',  and  forms  a  red  plieuylhydrazone 
melting  at  221*^.  This  nitro-compound  is  reduced  by  stannous  chloride 
to  4:2-aviidoacetyl-l-na2)lilhol,  a  reddish-brown  substance,  of  which 
the  platinochloride  and  acetyl  derivative,  melting  at  107",  were  pre- 
pared, and  which,  when  treated  with  bleaching  powder,  yields  yel- 
lowish-brown acetylnaphtliaqninone  chlwimide  melting  at  137°,  and, 
when  oxidised  with  ferric  chloride,  a  yellow  ace.tylnaphthaquinone, 
which  melts  and  decomposes  at  78°. 

1  :  'S-Naphthylamines7iJpJio)iic  acid  was  prepared  from  the  1:3:  1- 
amidodisulphonic  acid  by  reducing  the  latter  with  sodium  amalgam 
or  heating  it  with  75  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid;  its  barium  salt  crystal- 
lises with  HoO  ;  it  can  be  hydrolysed  to  1  :  3-naphtholsulphonic  acid. 
When  fused  with  potash,  it  yields  yellow  1  :  '^-amidonaphthol,  which 
decomposes  at  185°,  yields  a  monacetyl  derivative  melting  at  179",  and, 
when  heated  Avith  strong  aqueous  ammonia  at  150°,  is  converted  into 
1  :  d-naphthylenediariiine.  This  substance  melts  at  96',  and  its  diaceiyl 
derivative  at  263° ;  it  has  not  been  properly  described  before,  and  it  is 
interesting  as  completing  the  list  of  the  possible  naphthylenediamines, 
all  of  which  are  now  well  characterised.  C.  F.  B. 

Naphthazarin  from  1:2:1':  4  -Tetranitronaphthalene  (o). 
By  WiLHEEM  Wile  {Bcr.,  1895,  28,  2234—22:^5;  compare  this  vol., 
i,  235  and  477). — When  f -tetranitronaphthalene  is  reduced  with  tin 
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and  hydrocliloi-ic  acid,  naphthazarin  is  produced,  and  af.  the  same 
time  a  substance  is  formed  wliicli  crystallises  in  plates  with  a  bronze 
lustre  ;  probably  this  compound  is  amidodiimidonaphthol  (Ber.,  1878, 
11,  1661).  il.  O.  F. 

Preparation  of  Anhydrous  Diazo-Salts.  BvEaiil  Knoevenagel 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  2048—2060  ;  compare  Abstr.,  1891,  54).— By  means 
of  the  process  already  described  (Joe.  cit.),  the  author  has  prepared 
the  following  salts.  The  diazo-sulphates  of  a-naphthylamine  and 
y3-naphthylamine,  the  diazo-chlorides  of  orthotoluidiue,  i'.-uaphthyl- 
amine,  and  ^-naphthylamine,  the  diazo-nitrates  of  paranisidiiie, 
a-naphthylamine,  and  /:}-naphthylamine,  and  the  diazo-oxalates  of 
aniline,  paratoluidine,  paranisidiue,  and  paraphenetidine.  Further 
particulars  are  also  given  regarding  those  salts  which  have  already 
been  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  (loc.  cit.).  M.  0.  F. 

Note  by  Abstractor. — Anhydrous  /?-diazonaphthaleue  chloride  was 
prepared  by  Mohlau  and  Berger  (Ber.,  1893,  26,  2000). 

Thionylamines  of  Amidazo-derivatives  and  of  Naphthylene- 
diamines.  By  C.  A.  August  Michaelis  and  G.  Erdmaxx  (i???-.,  1885, 
28,  2192 — 2204). — Thionylparazorthoamidotolnene, 

is  prepared  from  parazorthoamidotoluene  hydrochloride  [Me  :  N  = 
1:2;  XH2  :  Me  :  N  =  1  :  2  :  4]  and  thionylic  chloride,  in  benzene 
solution  ;  it  crystallises  in  golden  needles,  melts  at  89°,  evolves  sul- 
phurous anhydride  in  moist  air,  is  slowly  decomposed  when  boiled 
with  water  or  alcohol,  more  rapidly  with  acids,  and  immediately  with 
alkalis.  All  these  solutions  colour  the  skin  intensely  yellow".  The 
isomeric  compound  from  parazorthoparamidotolueue  hydrochloride, 
[Me  :  N  =  1 :  4 ;  NH, :  Me  :  X  =  1 :  2  :  4]  melts  at  Q^'^,  and  is  deposited 
from  benzene  in  small,  steel-blue  needles,  from  light  petroleum  in 
broad  needles  with  a  light  bluish-brown  lustre.  In  its  properties,  it 
resembles  the  preceding  compound. 

Benzeneparazonaphthylamine,  NHj-CioHs'XiXPh  [XH2 :  N  =  1:4], 
has  been  previously  prepared  by  Griess  ;  Bamberger  and  Schieffelin 
described  the  hydrochloride  under  this  name ;  it  melts  at  123°,  and 
gives  bluish-red  solutions  which  become  pure  red  with  acids  and 
yellow  with  alkalis.  The  acetyl  derivative  crystallises  in  yellow 
plates,  and  melts  at  233°.  The  benzoyl  derivative  forms  brownish 
needles  melting  at  201°.  The  free  base  readily  yields  a  thionyl 
derivative,  but  the  hydrochloride  reacts  less  easily  ;  it  cr^-stallises 
in  dark  orange-red  needles,  melts  at  136°,  and  resembles  the  above 
toluene  compounds. 

14  1 

Thionyl-ci..na'plithylazo-a.-naphthylain%ne,  CioH^'NiX-CioHg-XiSO,  pre- 
pared from  the  corresponding  naphthylnaphthylamine,  is  brown  and 
pulverulent,  and  melts  at  156 — 157°.  TMoiiylorthoazoparamidotoluene, 
[N  :  NSO  =  1 :2],  is  prepai-ed  from  the  amide,  and  is  deposited  in. 
brownish-red  crystals  melting  at  95 — 105°.  It  is  somewhat  unstable, 
and  when  heated  at  170'  (30  mm.)  is  resolved  into  the  pseudoazimide, 
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CtH6<^\>NC7H7,  sulphur  and  sulphurous  anhydride.     This  reaction 

indicates  that  orthoazamidotoluene  is  not  a  closed  chain  or  quino'idal 
compound,  but  has  the  ordinary  open  chain  formula. 

Bv  the  interaction  of  thiouylic  chloride  and  benzeneorth&azo- 
/i-naphtbyl amine,  benzenepseudoazimidonaphthylene.  sulphur,  sul- 
phurous anhydride,  and.  in  small  quantitv.  impure  thionvlamine  are 

'  .     .  '  X       , 

formed.       Xaphfhalenepseudoazimidonaphthalene,   CioH6<^  '  ^•N.CioHt 

[X  :  X  =  1  : 2  ;  xS^  =  2],  is  formed,  when  thionylic  chloi'ide  reacts 
■with  /i-naphthylorthoazo-/3-naphthylamine ;  it  crystallises  in  colour- 
less needles,  and  melts  at  186".  No  thionyl  derivative  could  be 
obtained. 

1  :  ■i-ThionylnaphtTitjlenediamine,  CioH6(N'lSO)2,  prepai'ed  from  ihio- 
nvlic  chloride  and  naphthylenediamine  hydrochloride,  crystallises  in 
lustrous,  licrht-brown  needles,  and  melts  at  126^  ;  it  is  slu-wly  decom- 
posed when  boiled  with  water  or  alcohol,  more  rapidly  by  the  addition 
of  acids,  and  immediately  by  alkalis.     Thionylic  chloride  and  orcho- 

napthylenediamine  yield  naphthylpiazthiole,  CioH6<j^^S. 

J.  B.  T. 
Para- substituted  Derivatives  of  a-Naphthoic  acid.  By  Paul 
FeieI'Laexder  and  J.  Weisberg  {Ber.,  ISl'o,  28.  183? — 1S43).— The 
following'  substances  wei^e  prepared  in  the  course  of  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  obtain  an  anhydride  of  tetrahydroparamidonaphthoic  acid. 
1  :  -ii-Xitro'naphthoyntrile,  prepared  from  nitronaphthylamine  by  means 
of  the  diazo-reaction,  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  which  melt  at 
133'  and  are  free  from  odour.  The  corresponding  aviidonaphthonitrile 
melts  at  17-4',  is  odourless,  and  forms  crystalline  .salts.  The  acetyl 
derivative  forms  needles  melting  at  189"5^.  1  :  4i-Chloron'ij)Mhom'tnle, 
prepared  from  the  amido-compound  by  Sandmeyer's  reaction,  crystal- 
lises in  long  white  needles  melting  at  110'.  Xitronaphthaiuide, 
XOo'Cir.He'CU'M^H-a,  prepared  by  the  action  of'  hydrogen  peroxide 
on  the  nitrile  in  the  presence  of  alcoholic  potash  (Radziszew.ski's 
method),  melts  at  218'.  Both  the  nitrile  itself  and  the  amide  are 
very  stable  to  the  ordinary  hydrolytic  reagents,  but  may  be  con- 
verted into  the  acid  by  boiling  aqueous  baryta.  1 :  4-Nitro7iapMhoic  acid 
forms  faintly  yellow  needles  melting  at  220' ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  hot  Avater,  and  forms  soluble  salts  of  the  alkali  metals.  The  ethylic 
salt  crvstallises  in  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  54^.  Amidonaijhth- 
arnide  forms  white  needles,  which  melt  at  175^,  after  previously 
undereoing  decomposition ;  it  is  easily  decomposed  by  acids  with 
formation  of  napthylamine,  but  is  converted  by  alcoholic  potash  at 
130 — 140'  into  anndonaphtlioic  acid.  This  acid  is,  however,  best  pre- 
pared by  the  reduction  of  nitronaphthoic  acid  ;  it  is  modei-ately  soluble 
m  hot  water,  and  forms  brownish  needles  melting  at  177'.  It  readily 
decomposes  when  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  carbonic  anhydride 
bein^  evolved  and  naphthylamine  formed  when  the  liquid  is  allowed 
to  remain.  1 :  4t-Chloro naphthoic  acid  crystallises  in  white  needles, 
melting  at  210° ;  it  is  not  acted  on  by  ammonia  at  200',  or  by  ammonium 
carbonate  at  220".  -^-   H. 
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Analyses  of  Cotton  Dyed  with  Alizarin.  By  Carl  T.  Liebee- 
MAXX  and  Paul  Michaells  [Ber.,  1895,  28,  2264—2265  ;  compare  this 
vol.,  i,  108). — The  authors  give  analyses  of  samples  dyed  with  dark 
Krapp-red,  dark  violet,  and  dark  claret ;  the  dyeing  being  continued, 
in  each  case,  until  the  deepest  shade  was  attained.  It  was  found  that 
the  proportion  of  dye  to  mordant  -was  considerably  greater  than  in  all 
previous  cases,  thus  indicating  that  the  whole  of  the  mordant  was 
dyed.  J-  J-  S. 

Derivatives  of  Anthracene-yi-sulphonic  acid  and  Anthracyl 
Hydrosnlphide.  By  Werner  Heffter  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  2258 — 
2264). — Anthracene- ft- sulplwnic  chloride,  CuHg-SOaCl,  obtained  by 
heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  sodium  salt  and  phosphorus 
pentachloride  with  equal  parts  of  phosphorus  oxy chloride  and 
acetic  acid,  melts  at  122^,  and  is  very  stable  in  the  presence  of 
cold  water.  When  oxidised  with  chromic  acid,  it  yields  anthra- 
quinonesulphonic  chloride.  The  amide,  CuHg-SOoNHo,  melts  at 
261',  is  insoluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  benzene,  but  is 
soluble  in  nitrobenzene  and  in  phenol.  The  anilide  forms  glistening 
plates,  which  melt  at  201~.  The  dimethylanilide,  obtained  by  acting 
on  the  chloride  with  dimethylaniline,  melts  at  165^.  The  phewjl- 
hydrazide,  CuHaSOo.NH-NHPh,  melts  at  210°. 

'  Tetrabromanthracenesidphonic  chloride  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
bromine  vapour  on  the  chloride;  it  is  a  greenish-yellow  powder, 
melts  at  125°,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  benzene,  acetic  acid,  and 
chloroform. 

Sodium  tetrabromanthracenesulphojiate,  CuHsBr^'SOsNa  +  4H2O,  is 
a  yellow  powder  readily  soluble  in  warm  water. 

Methylic  anthracene sulphonafe,  prepared  by  Kraftt  and  Roos'  method 
{Ber.,  25,  2255,  and  26,  2823),  forms  yellow^  plates,  melts  at  157°,  and 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene  to  a  blue  fluorescent  solution. 
The  ethylic  salt  melts  at  160^. 

Metkylic  anthraquinonendphonate,  CnHvOs'SOsMe,  melts  at  123°, 
and  is  converted  by  water  or  alcohol  into  the  acid.  The  corresponding 
ethylic  salt  melts  at  125^. 

Anthracenes idphinic  acid,  CuHg'SOzH,  prepared  by  acting  on  the 
sulphonic  chloride  with  zinc  and  water,  or  sodium  sulphite,  forms 
greenish  plates.  The  silver  salt  is  obtained  as  a  white,  flocculent 
precipitate. 

ft-Authracyl  hydros idphide,  CuH^'SH,  may  be  prepared  by  the 
methods  of  Vogt  (Annaten,  119,  142),  Schiller  {Ber.,  10,  939),  and 
:Marker  {Annalen,  136,  78).  It  crystallises  from  benzene  in  pale 
yellow  needles,  decomposes  at  220°,  and  is  odourless.  The  mercuro- 
chloride  compound  forms  a  canary -yellow  precipitate,  which  is  decom- 
posed by  warm  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  mercaptan  and  mercuric 
chloride.  J-  J-  *^- 

Diphenylanthrone.  By  Albix  Halle r  and  Alfred  Gcyot 
(Covipt.  rend.,  1895,  121,  102— 106).— When  the  phthalic  tetra- 
chloride melting  at  88°  is  dissolved  in  four  parts  of  benzene  free  from 
thiophen,  and  mixed  with   3*5  parts  of   dry  aluminium   chloride,  the 
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temperatui'e  being  kept  at  40°,  it  yielJs  diphenijlanthrone.  With 
other  proportions  of  ahiminiuni  chloride,  phenyloxanthranol  and 
anthraquinone  are  formed.  It  follows  from  the  production  of  these 
compounds  that,  unless  molecular  transpositions  are  assumed  to  take 
place,  the  phthalic  tetrachloride  naelting  at  88°  is  unsjmmetrical,  and 
has  the  constitution  CCl3*C6H4'COCl. 

Diphenylanthrone  is  also  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  benzene 
■with  phenjloxanthranol  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  probably 
identical  "svith  the  product  obtained  by  Baeyei"  under  these  conditions, 
but  not  described  by  him  ;  it  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  benzene 
and  aluminium  chloiide  on  plienyloxanthranol.  clihride.  The  latter  is 
obtained  by  heating  at  140—150°  a  mixture  of  diphenylphthalide  and 
phosphorus  pentachloride  in  molecular  proportion,  and  crystallises  in 
white  prisms  melting  at  164°  (uucorr.). 

Diphenylanthrone  can  also  be  obtained  by  the   action  of  benzene 

and    aluminium  chloride   on  anthraquinone  dichloride   (dichloranth- 

rone).     There  would  seem  to  be   no  doubt   that  its  constitution  is 

P  IT 
CPh-.<[^*TT*>CO.    Whatever  the  mode  of  formation,  it  crystallises  in 

colourless,  very  brilliant  needles  melting  at  192°,  insoluble  in  watei- 
and  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  light  petroleum,  but  soluble 
in  boiling  benzene  or  glacial  acetic  acid.  Cryometric  determinations 
show  that  its  molecttlar  weight  is  346.  Notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  the  CO-group,  it  combines  neither  with  hydi'oxylamine  nor  with 
phenylhydrazine.  C.   H.   B. 


Isomerism  in  the  Terpens  Series.  By  Otto  Wallace  {Ber., 
1895,  28,  1955 — 1967). — The  study  of  carvenone  and  isothujone  has 
been  repeated,  and  the  results  agree  with  those  obtained  earlier 
{Annalen,  286,  102).  The  ketones  studied  were  isolated  by  means 
of  their  semicarbazide  compounds  (compare  Baeyer,  this  vol.,  i,  536)  ; 
the  latter  were  usually  obtained  in  two  modifications  with  different 
melting  points  ;  that  melting  at  the  higher  temperature  being  re- 
ferred to  as  the  a-modification.  The  substances  described  were  all 
obtained  in  a  very  pure  state ;  their  physical  constants  are 
enumerated  below,  d  standing  for  specific  gravity,  hd  for  index  of 
refraction,  and  M  for  molecular  refraction. 


Melting-points  of 

Semiearbazone. 

Oxime. 

^. 

208—209'         1^4—185° 
177 — 178                 — 

119—120- 

oo_o3 

200—201          153—15-4      '           91^ 

Tliujamenthoue    

179°                     —                  95—96° 

173—174°        135—140?    '         105° 
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Boiliug-point. 

d. 

1 

fThujone 

200—201° 

221—222 

232—233 

231—232 

2:i8— 229 

221—222 

0-917 
0-927 
0-927 
0-927 
0-932 
0-936 

1-4511 
1  -4717 
1  -4822 
1  -4822 
1  -4793 
1  -4846 

44-61 

45-84 
46-76 
46  -76 
46  -■-'7 

(-C   1  Dihvdrocarvoue 

S  '  Carvenone 

^   '  Isotlixxjone 

q"  1  Carvotanacetone 

l^Pulegone 

46-51 

Q    rTetrahjdrocarvoue       (dibj- 
2         drocarvenoue)  

220—221° 
208—209 

208° 

0-904 
0-891 
0-894 

1  -4554 
1-4471 
1-4496 

46  -55 
46-19 
4<3-25 

'-L.  1  Tliujamentlioue   

q"     Mentlione 

Tlie  calculated  values  of  M  are  as  follows   (a  double   linking  beint 
denoted  by  |=). 


Ketone, 

Alcohol, 

Ketone, 

Alfoliol, 

Ketone, 

CioHigO. 

C\,H,5-OH  = 

<^ioHibC>i~- 

C:oH,5-OH|=-. 

CiflHigO 

44-11 

45-05 

45-82 

46-76 

46-21 

V 


Dihydrocarvoue  has  the  physical  characters  of  an  unsaturated, 
thujone  that  of  a  saturated,  ketone.  When  treated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  they  are  converted  into  isomeric  substances,  carve- 
none  and  isothujone  respectively  ;  these  have  an  identical  phj'^sical 
character — that  of  an  alcohol  Avith  two  ethylene  linkings,  but  their 
chemical  character  is  that  of  a  ketone  with  one  ethylene  linkino- ;  an 
anomaly  of  the  same  kind  is  exhibited  by  pulegone.  Carvenone  and 
isothujone  are  converted  by  reduction  into  the  alcohols  tetrahydro- 
carveol  and  thujameiitliol,  CjoHji.O,  and  these,  on  oxidation,  yield 
tetrahydrocarvone  and  thujamenthone. 

Thujone  (tanacetone)  is  further  converted  at  280^  into  carvotan- 
.aretone  ;  this  already  differs  from  isothujone,  and  when  it  is  reduced 
to  a  tetrahydro-derivative  (alcohol),  and  the  latter  is  oxidised,  a  sub- 
stance is  obtained  which  is  identical  with  tetrahydrocarvone,  and 
different  from  thujamenthone.  Thujone  is  thus  converted  by  heat 
into  a  different  isomeride  from  that  into  which  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
transforms  it.  C.   F.   B. 

Alcohols  derived  from  a  Dextro-rotatory  Terpene,  Eucalyp- 
tene.  By  Gustave  Boucdaedat  and  Tardy  {Compt.  rev.d.,  1895,  120, 
1417 — 1420).^ — Eucalyptene,  the  dextrogyrate  terpene  of  eucalyjjtus, 
has  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  [ajj,  =  -|-39  at  15°;  in  boiling  point 
(156—157°)  and  sp.  gr.  (0-870  at  0°  and  0-865  at  18°),  it  is  identical 
with  the  laivogyrate  terpene  from  the  pine  oil  of  Landes.  When 
heated  with  glacial  formic  acid,  it  yields  a  terpilenol,  CooH^jOa,  which 
has  a  peculiar  odour  of  lilac,  crystallises  from  ether  in  bulky  crystals 
melting  at  33 — 34°,  boils  and  decomposes  at  about  218°,  and  othei-- 
wise  resembles  the  terpilenol  from  the  Isevogyrate  terpene,  but  its 
specific  rotatory  power  [aJD  =  +88°. 

When    heated    with    benzoic   acid    at    150°,   eucalyptene  yields  a 
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borneol  whicli  melts  and  boils  at  about  213°.  Its  votatorj  power  [a]© 
=  +18°  40',  whilst  that  of  the  corresponding  camphor  is  +31°,  and 
hence  the  ratio  between  the  two  is  abnormal,  and  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  the  isomeride  with  reversible  rotatory  power  described  bj 
jSIontgolfier.  In  fact,  by  repeated  conversion  into  the  benzoate,  the 
specific  rotatory  power  of  the  borneol  can  be  raised  to  +25°  50', 
whilst  that  of  the  camphor  formed  from  it  remains  constant  at  +31°. 
The  camplior,  when  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  yields  a  mixture  of 
ordinary  camphoric  acid,  which  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  melts 
at  181°,  and  has  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  +44^,  and  racemocara- 
phoric  acid  which  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  melts  at  203 — 204°, 
and  yields  an  anhydride  which  melts  at  2"23°.  The  borneol  seems 
consequently  to  be  a  mixture  of  dextrogyrate  borneol  with  some 
normal  lasvogyrate  borneol  and  the  lasvogyrate  borneol  of  Montgolfier, 
Avith  variable  rotatory  power. 

The  isoborneol  or  fenchol,  C10H14O2,  obtained  at  the  same  time  as 
the  borneol  melts  at  about  45^,  boils  at  198 — 200°,  and  has  all  the 
properties  of  the  isoborneol  from  the  laevogyrate  terpene,  except 
that  its  specific  rotatory  power  is  — 10°  to  — 10°  20'.  The  corre- 
sponding camphor  is  strongly  dextrogyrate,  liquid  at  15°,  and  solid 
at  0°,  and  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  anisic  camphor  of  Landolph 
or  the  fenchone  of  Wallach. 

The  inactive  eucalyptene  seems  to  be  a  true  I'acemic  hydrocarbon ; 
it  yields  racemic  borneol,  inactive  camphor,  racemic  camphoric  acid 
melting  at  203 — 204°,  and  the  racemic  camphoric  anhydride  melting 
at  223°.  It  also  yields  an  inactive  isoborneol,  a  liquid  racemic  cam- 
phor, and  an  inactive  terpinol,  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  the 
tei^pinol  from  terpin.  C.     H.     B. 

Oxidation  of  Dihydrocarveol  and  of  Limonene.  By  Ferdi- 
XAXD  TiEMANx  and  Friedrich  W.  Semmler  (Ber.,  1895,  28.  2141 — 
2150). — By  treating  the  trihydrosyhexahydrocymene,  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  dihydrocarveol  (Wallach,  Annalen,  277.  151),  with  a 
mixture  of  chromic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  authors  have 
obtained  a  substance  which,  from  its  reactions,  they  consider  to  be 
3:1:  Q-acetylhydroxymethylhexamethylei'ie, 

CHMe<CH.^--CH=>CH-COMe. 

It  is  an  oil  which  distils  at  155 — 156°  under  a  pressure  of  22  mm., 
and  apparently  yields  a  mixture  of  two  oximes,  one  of  which  melts  at 
128°.  When  treated  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  bromine,  it  gives 
rnetahydroxyhexahydroparatoluLC  acid;  this  melts  at  153°,  decom- 
poses sodium  carbonate,  yields  a  sparingly  soluble  silver  salt,  and 
a  pheuylurethane  derivative  which  melts  at  193 — 194°.  When 
treated  with  bromine  at  190°,  the  acid  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of 
metahydroxyparatoluic  acid  and  paratoluic  acid.  The  authors  think 
that  these  facts  point  to  the  following  constitutions. 
Trihydroxyhexahydrocymene  from  dihydrocarveol. 

CHMe<^^^^~~^^>CH-CMe(OH)-CH,-OH. 
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Dihydrocarveol,  CHMe<p,jj|Qjjx  Qg-^>CH-CMe:CH2.         Carvone, 
C^le^9S',^^'>CK'C^ie:GB.2.     Liraonene, 

CMe<^g'.^g'>CH-CMe:CH,. 

All  these  substances  are   optically  active,  and  contain  an  asymmeti'ic 
carbon  atom. 

Dihydrocarvone,  when  treated  according  to  Wagner's  method,  and 
then  further   oxidised  with    chromic   anhydride,  yields   a   diketone, 

CHMe<^Q:'^g;>CH-C'OMe,  which  distils  at  152—160°  under  a 

pressure  of  22  mm.     It   yields  two  isomeric  dioximes,  one  of  which 

melts  at  197— 198^  and  the  other  at  175—176°. 

The  authors  give  constitutional  formulBe  for  the  products  obtained 

by  Best  (Abstr.,  189-4,  i,  361)  and  by  Wallach  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  421)  on 

the  oxidation  of  carvone.     Hydroxyterpenylic  acid  has  the  constitu- 

.      COO-CMe-CH,-OH  ^  ^,        . ,    ^         i  ..... 

tion  I  I  ^_^„,  and  the  70-lactone  the  constitution 

C00-CMe-CH2-0 
CH-CH— CH^-CO 
Oxidation  experiments  with  limonene  are  being  continued  ;  the  results 
already  obtained  agree  with  the  formula  for  limonene  given  above. 

J.  J.  S. 
Optically  Active  Terpineol.      By  Friedrich  W.  Semmler  (Ber., 
1895,  28,  2189 — 2191).— By  the  substitution  of  hydroxyl   for  chlo- 
rine, limonene  hydrochloride  is  converted  into  active  terpineol, 

OH-CMe^-CH  <^^'*  CH  ^^^^''' 
which  boils   at   215°,   and  has    an  odour  of  hawthorn  blossom  and 
lilac  ;  its  optical  activity  is  of  the  same  sign  as  that  of  the  limonene 
derivative.  J.  B.  T. 

Bromophenylhydrazone  and  Semicarbazone  of  d-Camphor. 
By  Ferdixani.  Tiemaxx  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  2191— 2192).— d-Ca7.>2^/.o;-- 
parahromophenyUtydrazone,  CioHielN-NH-CeHiBr,  is  prepared  by  the 
interaction  of  camphor  and  parabromophenylhydrazine  in  concentrated 
acetic  acid  solution,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ;  it  crystallises  in 
pale  yellow  plates,  melts  at  101°,  and  gradually  darkens  on  exposure 
to  air.  The  corresponding  semicarbazone,  CioHiglN'NH'CO-XHo,  forms 
colourless  needles  melting  at  236 — 238°.  J.  B.  T. 

Campholene  Derivatives.  By  Fekdixaj,'d  Tiemaxx  (Ber.,  1895, 
28,  2166 — 2189). — The  formulae  previously  assigned  to  a  number  of 
campholene  derivatives  (this  vol.,  i,  426)  require  amendment  in 
respect  to  the  position  of  the  ethylene  linking,  the  formulae  given  for 
the  a-compounds  are  actually  those  of  the  /3-series,  and  vice  versa. 

a-Campholenonitrile  is  converted  into  /5-campholenonitrile  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  strong  acids,  hydriodic  acid  acting  the  most 
readily.  cZ-Camphoroxime,  however,  may  be  recrystallised  from 
moderately  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  without  change. 
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PTT  — Pl-T 

x-Campholenamldc,  NHz'CO'CHo'CH-^^^^'^    Jl^^  ,  is  formed  when 

GMeo'CMe 

the  uitrile  is  liydrolysed  by  alcoholic  potash  or  when  it  is  fused  with 
potassium  hydroxide ;  it  is  also  obtained  by  the  dehydration  of 
ammonium  a-campholenate  ;  it  readily  crystallises,  melts  at  loO°,  is 
la?vo.a:jrate,  and  is  converted  into  /3-campholenamide  by  the  action  of 
mineral  acids.  Isoamidocamphor  is  formed  by  the  action  of  mineral 
acids  on  either  of  the  nitriles  or  amides,  but  when  these  are  hydro- 
lysed  by  means  of  alcoholic  potasli,  a-  and  /J-campholenic  acids  are 
obtained  ;  the  former  is  an  oil,  and  boils  at  251 — 255°  under  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  and  at  ]42 — -144^  at  10  mm.  ;  j3-campholenic  acid 
boils  at  245°. 

Dihydrocampholenolactoue  boils  at  about  260"  ;  Avhen  quite 
free  from  campholenic  acids,  it  may  be  distilled  under  reduced 
pressure  without  decomposition,  it  then  crystallises,  and  melts  at 
25 — 30° ;  the  lactone  is  best  freed  from  the  acids  by  repeatedly  treat- 
ing-   it,    in  ethereal    solution,   with  ammonia.       Isohvdroxvcaniphor, 

^CH, CO 

CH  CHo -C-OH,    is    probably  formed    in   traces   when  the 

^CMe/CHMe^ 
lactone  is  heated  under  reduced  pressure,  but  only  the  lactone  could 
be  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  isoamidocamphor  hydi-oehloride 
and  sodium  nitrite.  Behal's  optically  active  dihydrocampholeno- 
lacione,  prepared  from  a-campholenamide  hydriodide,  probably  con- 
tains a-campholenic  acid. 

Hydroxydihydrocampholenic  acid  may  be  boiled  with  potassium 
permanganate  without  decomposition  ;  at  hisher  temperatures,  a  part 
of  the  acid  is  oxidised  to  acetic  acid,  carbonic  anhydi-ide,  &c.  When 
a-campholenic  acid  is  oxidised  at  low  temperatures  with  the  calcu- 
lated quantity  of  dilute  potassiurn    permanganate   solution,    a-auti- 

PTT  — PT-f-OT-T 
dihydroxydihydrocampholenic  acid.  COOH-CHo-CH<^^,"     i  .,    ^^^ 

(yjle2'C>-Me'0H 

(m.  p.    144°),   and  piuonic  acid,   C00H-CH2-CH<^,  '  ~  i  „,,  ,  are 

CMe2'CHMe 

formed.  The  former  is  dextrogyrate,  and  readily  yields  a  hydroxy- 
lactone  ;  when  oxidised  with  chromic  acid,  it  gives  isoketocamphox'ic 
acid  (this  vol.,  i,  478),  and  when  cautiously-  treated  with  nitric  acid 
is  converted  into  Uodihetocamph(yric  acid, 

C0Me-CMea-CH(CH2-C00H)-C0-C00H, 

the  constitution  of  which  has  not  yet  been  absolutely  proved.  Di- 
hydrocampholenolactone  and  a-  and  /:i-f;ampholenic  acids,  when 
carefully  oxidised  with  chromic  acid,  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid, 
yield  hydroxydihydrocaiiipliolenolactone, 

CH, CO-0. 

CH(       — CH, )CH, 

^CMe2-CMe(0H)'^ 

melting  at  144°.     a.-Syndihydroxydihydrocanipli.olenic  acid, 

COOH.CH,.CH<^^^^~V^*^^  , 
'        ^CMeo-CMe-OH' 
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melts  at  91^,  and  T'eadily  resfenei^ates  the  lactone,  from  which  it 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  alkalis.  When  further  oxidised  with 
chromic  acid,  both  hydroxydihydrocarapholenolactone  and  dihydro- 
campholenolactone  yield  isoketocamphoric  acid,  isocamphoronic  acid, 
and  terebic  acid.  It  is  the  study  of  these  reactions  that  has  led  the 
author  to  revise  his  previous  views  on  the  position  of  the  ethylene 
linking  in  the  a-  and  /:J-campholene  derivatives  (see  above).  /3-Cam- 
pholenic  acid,  when  oxidised  with  dilute  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate, yields  ^-dihi/droxi/dihydrocampholenic  acid,  which  is 
optically  inactive,  and  melts  at  146°,  and  an  acid  which  probably  has 

the  formula  COOH-CH,-CH<^^^      i     '^   ;   it   boils  40—50°  lower 

CMe-j-CHMe 

than  pinonic  acid,  with  which  it  is  isomeric.    /3-Dihydroxydihydrocam- 

pholenic  acid,  when   oxidised   with  chromic  acid,  is  converted  into 

oxalic  acid,  and  acetyldimethylhutyric  acid, 

COMe-CMe/CH^-CHj-COOH, 

which  is  cr^'stalline.  melts  at  48 — 49°,  and  by  the  action  of  alkaline 
bromine  solution  yields  dimcthylglutaric  acid  (m.  p.  85°)  ;  this, 
Avhen  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  gives  unsymmetrical  dimethylsuc- 
cinic  acid. 

Behal  and  Blaise's  recent  investigation  of  the  nitrosocampholene 
derivatives  (ComjA.  rend.,  121,  258)  is  discussed.  According  to  the 
author's  view,  nitrosocampholenic  acid  (m.  p.  lo4"5°)  and  nitroso- 
dihydrocampholenolactone  have  the  formulae 

f'TT  "  PIT  /CII2 GOO^ 

C00H-CH2-CH<^,^   •    I    ^   ^^^  andCH( CH, ^CH 

CMe^-CMe-lSrO  ^CMe.-CMeCNO)/ 

respectively  ;  the  ketonic  acid  (m.  p.  126°)  is  probably  either 
stereoisomeric  Avith  pinonic  acid,  or  formed  from  a  7-lactone  into 
which  a  portion  of  the  original  o-derivative  may  have  been  con- 
verted. In  support  of  this,  it  is  stated  that  dihydrocampholeno- 
lactone  (b.  p.  260°),  Avhich  is  certainh^  a  o-compound,  yields  an 
isomeric  lactone,  which  boils  at  230 — 240°,  and  is  probably  a 
7-compoiind ;  both  give  the  same  acid  when  hydrolj'sed.  The  pi'e- 
ceding  I'esults  are  fully  discussed,  and  shown  to  be  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  formulse  for  camphor,  camphoric  acid,  and  the 
campholenic  acids  given  above,  and  in  the  previous  communication. 
The  production  of  campholene  fiom  yS-campholenic  acid  and  sodium 

hydroxide  is  probably  preceded  by  the  formation  of  a  hydroxydi- 

ri  TT  _p'pr 
hydrocampholenic     acid.     C00H-CH2-C(0H)<,,,/    1     ',  ,    Avhich 

riTT PJJ 

should  yield  one  or  other  of  the  hydrocarbons,  CMe<^  Xtt\t 

CMeo'OHMe, 
,     CH2  -C  H 
CHv.G<^  Atttf  •     This  subiect  is  under  investio-ation.       Behal 

CMca'CHMe  •'  ° 

has  objected  to  the  author's  camphor  formula  on  the  ground  of  its 
inadequacy  to  explain  the  production  of  1:2:  4-trimethylbenzene 
from  campholic  acid ;  as  stated   in  the  previous  communication,  the 
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conversion  of  tei'peues  into  benzene  derivatives  is  extremely  com- 
plex and  preceded  by  the  formation  of  intermediate  compounds, 
■which  are  nsually  nnstable.  The  subject  will  be  dealt  with  more 
fully  subsequently.  J.  B.  T. 

Oxidation  and  Nitration  of  Benzylidenecamphor  and 
Benzylcamphor.  By  Albin  Haller  (Covipt.  rend.,  189o,  121, 
35 — 38). — When  a  solution  of  benzylidenecamphor  in  glacial  acetic 
acid  is  heated  at  100°  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  compound, 
CnHitJN'sOs,  which  crystallises  in  white  plates  melting  at  183  \  only 
slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  soluble  iu  boiling  benzene.  It  is 
not  affected  by  sodium  carbonate  solution,  and  when  reduced  with 
tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  the  original  benzylidenecamphor. 
It  seems  to  be  analogous  to  the  compound  obtained  by  Guthrie  from 
amvlene  {Annalen,  116.  284,  and  119,  84),  or  to  those  obtained  by 
Gabriel  from  benzvlidenephthalide   (Abstr.,  1885,  902),  and  probably 

■'         r.  rr'      ^C  (NOo)-CHPh-NO.,  ^,   .  .  . 

has  the  constitution  CgHuvA  •      inis  view  is  sup- 

ported by  the  fact  that  the  same  compound  is  formed  when  a  solu- 
tion of  benzylidenecamphor  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is  gently  heated 
with  amylic  nitrite  and  fuming  nitric  acid. 

The  prolonged  action  of  hot  nitric  acid  on  benzylidenecamphor  yields 
a  mixture  of  camphoric  and  paranitrobenzoic  acids.  When  oxidised 
with  potassium  permanganate,  it  yields  camphoric  and  benzoic  acids. 

Benzylcamphor  does  not  yield  a  nitro-derivative  when  heated  with 
fuming  nitric  acid  in  presence  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  prolonged 
action  of  hot  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  camphoric  and  paranitroben- 
zoic acids,  with  small  quantities  of  other  acids.  When  oxidised  with 
potahsium  permanganate,  it  fields  camphoric  and  benzoic  acids. 

C.  H.  B. 

Oxidation  of  Camphoric  acid.  By  Fkiedrich  Mahla  and 
Feriuxand  Tiemaxx  {Tier.,  1895,  28,  2151 — 2165;  compare  this  vol., 
i,  426). — The  authors  mention  the  work  of  Wreden  (Annalen,  163, 
133),  Roser  (Abstr.,  1886,  249),  Balbiano  CAbstr ,  1894,  i,  614), 
Hlasiwetz  and  Grabowski  (Antialen,,  145,  212),  Kachler  (Abstr., 
1874.  154),  Koenigs  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  46),  and  Bredt  (Ab.str.,  1894, 
i,  141  and  613).  It  is  shown  that  when  rZ-camphoric  acid  is  fused 
with  7^  times  its  weight  of  potassium  hydroxide  for  20 — 40  minutes 
at  a  temperature  above  400°,  the  main  products  are  acetic,  isobutyric, 
pimelic  (isopropylsuccinic),  rf-cis-  and  (7-cistrans-camphoric  acids. 
The  authors  have  succeeded  in  separating  each  of  these  acids,  and 
consider  that  the  hydroxycamphoric  acid  of  Hlasiwetz  and  Grabowski 
is  merely  a  mixture  of  the  pimelic  and  the  cis-  and  citrans-camphoric 
acids. 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  treating,  Avith  chromic  acid  mix- 
ture, niixtui-es  of  propionic  and  hydroxyisobutyric  acids,  and  of  lactic 
and  isobutyric  acids,  as  well  as  mixtures  of  their  ethereal  salts,  iu  order 
to  determine  whether  trimethylsuccinic  acid  could  be  synthesised 
under  .such  conditions.  As  their  experiments  gave  negative  results, 
the  authors  conclude  that  the  trimethylsuccinic  acid,  obtained  by 
Bredt  on  oxidi.sing  camphoric  acid  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  is  a 
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simple  oxidation  product  of  the  camphoric  acid  molecule,  and  is  not 
the  result  of  a  condensation  of  several  simpler  oxidation  products. 
They  therefore  agree  with  Bredt  that  the  raolecviles  of  camphoronic 
acid,  camphoric  acid  and  camphor  must  contain  the  ^i-oupinar 
C-CMe^-CHMe-C. 

The  authors  also  confirm  Balbiano's  observations  ou  the  oxidation 
of  camphoric  acid  with  potassium  permanganate  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  G14, 
and  this  vol.,  i,  552).  They  regard  the  acid,  CsHijOs,  which  melts  at 
120^^,  as  a  ketonic  dicarboxylic  acid  of  the  constitution 

C00H-CHMe-CMe2-C0-C00H, 

and  not  as  a  hydroxydicarboxylic  acid.  It  yields  an  oxime  and 
a  hromophenylhydrazone,  the  latter  melting  at  161 — 162°.  When 
heated  at  170 — 220°,  the  acid  loses  water  and  carbonic  oxide,  and  is 
converted  into  trimethylsuccinic  anhydride ;  when  reduced  with 
hydriodic  acid  and    phosphorous,  it   yields   the    acids    C„Hio04    and 

CsHuOj,  which  the  authors  represent  as  CHMe<^QQ->CH-COOH 

and  COOH-CHMe-CMeo-CH2-COOH  respectively. 

The  acid  C8H14O4,  when  further  oxidised,  yields  unsymmetrical 
dimethylsucciuic  acid. 

The  acetyl,  CHMe<^QQ^>C(OAc)-COOH,  and  benzoyl  deriva- 
tives of  the  acid  melting  at  120°,  have  been  previously  described 
by  Balbiano. 

Camphoronicacid  is  represented  asCOOH-CHMe-CMe2-CH(COOH)2, 
and  the  authors  think  that  this  formula  readily  accounts  for  the 
decomposition  of  the  acid  into  carbon,  carbonic  anhydride,  trimethyl- 
succinic acid,  and  isobutyric  acid  (compare  Bredt,  loc.  rit.). 

It  is  thought  that  all  these  facts  point  to  the  formulsB  recently 
suggested  by  Tiemann  (this  vol.,  i,  428)  for  camphor  and  camphoric 
acid.  Corresponding  formulas  for  camphanic  acid,  campliolactone, 
and  lauronolic  acid  are  also  given.  J.  J.  S. 

Action  of  Phenylic  Isocyanate  on  Campholic,  Campho- 
carboxylic,  and  Phthalic  acids.  By  Albix  Faller  (Gompt.  rend., 
1895, 120,  1326 — 1329). — Campholic  acid,  when  heated  with  phenylic 
isocyanate  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100°,  yields  campholic 
anhydride  identical  with  that  obtained  by  Guerbet  by  the  action  of 
acetic  anhydride,  but  at  150 — 160°  the  products  are  (together  with 
carbonic  anhydride)  aniline  and  campholanilide,  which  melts  at 
90 — 91°.  Attempts  to  obtain  from  campholic  acid  a  phenylurethane 
analogous  to  that  of  ben/oin  were  unsuccessful.  It  follows  that,  in 
its  reactions  with  phenylic  isocyanate,  campholic  acid  resembles 
monocarboxylic  acids  sach  as  benzoic  and  toluic  acids. 

Camphocarboxylic  acid,  when  heated  with  phenylic  isocyanate  at 
150—170°,  yields  the  dianilide,  C,Hi4(CO-NHPh)2,  "which  crystallises 
from  chloroform  in  white  needles  melting  at  222 — 223°,  and  from 
boiling  alcohol  in  elongated,  bevelled  lamellae;  it  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  light  petroleum.  When 
heated    with    concentrated    alcoholic     potash,    the    dianilide    yields 
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anilidocampliocarboxylic  acid,  NHPh-CO-CgHu-CHo-COOH,  melting 
at  208°. 

Isophthalic  acid  heated  with  phenylic  isocyanate  at  150 — -160°  yields 
isoplithalic  dianilide,  which  crystallises  from  acetic  acid  in  white 
needles  meltincr  at  about  250°,  but  is  insoluble  in  most  other  solvents. 
Terephthalic  acid  does  not  react  -with  the  isocyanate  even  at  210°. 

C.  H.  B. 

Vesicating  Constituent  of  Croton  Oil.  Bv  Wyndham  R. 
DuxsTAN-  and  Lucy  E.  Boole  (Fwg.  Boy.  Soc.  1895,"  58,  238—240). 
— The  authors  Jiave  examined  the  vesicating-  preparation  known  as 
crotonole'ic  acid  prepared  from  croton  oil  by  the  method  directed  by 
Kobert  and  Hirscheydt.  The  lead  salt  w^as  submitted  to  a  process  of 
fractional  precipitation  by  adding  successive  quantities  of  water  to 
its  solution  in  alcohol  ;  by  this  means  crotonole'ic  acid  was  proved 
to  be  a  mixture  of  inactive  oily  acids,  the  lead  salts  of  which  are 
precipitated  first,  and  the  true  vesicating  constituent ;  the  latter,  or 
its  lead  salt,  is  principally  contained  in  the  last  fractions,  and  repre- 
sents only  a  small  proportion  of  the  original  niaterial. 

On  saponifying  that  part  of  croton  oil  which  is  soluble  in  strong 
alcohol  with  a  mixture  of  lead  oxide  and  water  and  fractionating  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  lead  salts  with  water,  the  later  fractions, 
which  possessed  the  greatest  vesicating  power,  furnished  a  resinous 
substance  having  extraordinary  power  as  a  vesicant.  The  authors 
propose  to  call  it  "  croton- resin .''  It  has  the  composition  CisHigO^, 
cannot  be  obtained  crystalline,  and  does  not  yield  any  crystalline 
derivatives.  It  is  a  hard,  pale  yellow,  brittle  resin,  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  light  petroleom,  and  benzene,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  chloroform  ;  when  heated,  it  gradually  softens,  and  is  liquid 
at  90'.  It  has  neither  basic  nor  acid  properties,  and  can  be  boiled 
with  a  mixture  of  lead  oxide  and  water  without  any  appreciable 
decomposition.  It  is  gradually  decomposed  by  boiling  with  aqueous 
potash  and  soda,  and  loses  its  vesicating  power,  several  acids  being 
formed,  some  of  which  are  members  of  the  acetic  series.  When 
oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  a  mixture  of  acids  is  obtained.  Since 
it  is  not  saponified  by  lead  oxide  and  water,  and  as  no  glycerol 
could  be  detected  among  the  products  of  its  decomposition  by  alkalis, 
it  is  not  a  glyceride,  and  as  it  does  not  react  with  hydroxylamine  or 
phenylhydrazine  or  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite,  it  is  probably  neither 
a  ketone  nor  an  aldehyde.  The  authors  hold  tlie  vieAv  that  the  con- 
.stitution  is  that  of  a  lactone  or  anhydi'ide  of  complicated  structure. 

E.  C.  R. 

Poisonous  Constituents  of  "CEnanthe  crocata"  and  of  "Cicuta 
Virosa."  By  Jllus  Pohl  {Chem.  Gentr.,  1894,  ii,  793—794;  from 
Arch.  exp.  Pathol.  Pharm.,  1894,  34,  258— 267).— The  poisonous 
principle  of  (Enanthe  crocata  resides  mainly  in  the  rhizome.  The  chief 
symptom  is  shocks  of  clonic  cramp,  which  finally  cause  general 
exhaustion  and  death  from  stoppage  of  respiration.  (Enanthotoxin, 
CnH2j05  or  CaaH^Ojo,  may  be  extracted  from  the  root  by  alcohol;  it 
is  a  dark  broAvn,  resinous  substance  with  a  peculiar  odour.     A  few 
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milligrams  exhibited  to  a  fi-oo"  produced  cramp  closely  resemblino"  that 
caused  by  picrotoxin,  and  in  the  course  of  half  to  one  hour  proved  fatal. 

Cicutoxiii  is  similarly  extracted  from  Cicuta  rirosa ;  it  is  somewhat 
richer  in  carbon  than  ceuanthotoxin  is,  fi'om  which  it  also  differs 
in  the  greater  ease  with  w^hich  it  dissolves  in  alkali,  and  the  difficulty 
which  attends  attempts  to  solidify  it  by  desiccation. 

Whether  these  two  substances  are  really  different  compounds  or 
differ  merely  from  the  presence  of  imparities  remains  undecided. 

A.  CI.  B. 

Opening  of  the  Thiophen  Ring  by  Piperidine.     By  Albert 

T5hl  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  2217 — 2220). — In  attempting  to  prepare  amido- 
thiophen  by  the  action  of  secondar}-  bases  on  haloid  derivatives  of 
thiophen,  it  was  found  that  whilst  the  influence  of  a  very  high  tem- 
perature is  necessary  in  the  case  of  diethylamine  and  bi'omothiophen, 
the  latter  is  decomposed  by  piperidine  at  240°,  yielding  a  basic  pro- 
duct which  does  not  contain  sulphur.  This  base,  which  probably  has 
the  constitution  CsNHm'CHICiCiCH'CoNHio,  is  prepared  by  heating 
iodothiophen  (12  grams)  with  piperidine  (ID'S  grams)  for  six  hours 
at  200°  in  a  sealed  tube  ;  it  is  a  viscous  oil,  which  gradually  becomes 
darker  and  less  mobile  on  exposure  to  air.  When  reduced  by  adding 
sodium  to  the  solution  in  ai)solute  alcohol,  it  yields  tetramethylene- 
dipiperidide,  C5NHi(,*[CH2]4'C5XHi,„  a  colourless  oil  which  has  the 
odour  of  coni'ine,  and  boils  at  290 — 300°  (uncorr.)  ;  t\\Q  ijlatinocliloride 
melts  and  decomposes  at  220°. 

Trimethijlenedipiperidide,  C5NHio'CH2*CH2'Cll2*C5NHio,  is  prepared 
by  adding  small  quantities  of  trimethylenic  bromide  to  a  boiling  solution 
of  piperidine  in  benzene  ;  it  boils  at  274 — -275°  (uncorr.),  and  closely 
resembles  the  tetramethylene  derivative.  The  platinochlorlde  melts 
and  decomposes  above  2-49",  the  hydrocMoride  is  hygroscopic,  and  the 
aurochloiide  melts  at  188—190°.  M.  O.  F. 

Disubstituted   Amidacetones.      By    Rich.    Stoerjiek    and    O. 

DziMSKi    (Ber.,  1895,   28,   2220—2227;  compare  this  vol.,  i,  479).— 

When  piperidylacetone  (loc.  cit.)   is  reduced,  piperidine  and  isopi-o- 

pylic  alcohol  are  formed. 

^.       .  .  .7   CsXHio-CH, 

Plperzdylhydtoxyisohiityric  acid,   I  >CMe-OH,  is  obtained 

U L/O 

by  adding  anhydrous  hydrogen  cyanide  to  well-cooled  piperidyl- 
acetone, and  allowing  the  raixtuie  to  remain  for  24  hours  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  ;  hydrolysis  is  effected  by  gently  heating  the 
liquid  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  it  is  then  filtered, 
boiled  with  caustic  potash,  neutralised,  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
extracted  with  absolute  alcohol.  The  substance  forms  white,  lustrous 
crystals,  and  melts  at  234° ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  only 
sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform. 
The  copper  derivative,  CgHielSTOa'CuOH,  is  hygroscopic,  dissolving  in 
water  and  alcohol  with  great  readiness,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  ether 
and  benzene ;  the  solution  is  deep  blue,  and  becomes  colourless  when 
heated  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloinc  acid.  The  alkali  derivatives 
were  obtained  in  the  syrupy  condition,  and  attempts  to  prepare  alkylic 
VOL.  LXVITI.    i.  o   h  ^ 
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salts  were  unsuccessful.  The  amidr,  C5XH,„-CH2-CMe(OH)-COXH,, 
is  formed  in  preparm<,'  the  acid  when  the  hydrolysis,  by  means  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  proceeds  very  slowly  ;  it  crystallises  from  hot 
water  in  long-,  white  needles,  and  melts  at  153°.  The  platinochloride 
of  the  amide  forms  large  crystals,  and  melts  at  198";  the  anrochlonde 
is  crystalline,  and  melts  at  i4o^. 

JDimetlnjlamidoacetonc,  NMeo'CHj-COMe,  is  prepared  by  adding- 
chloracetone  to  an  aqueous,  30  per  cent,  solution  of  dimethylamine ; 
it  is  a  colourless  oil,  miscible  in  every  proportion  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  becoming  brown  on  exposure  to  air.  It  boils  at  123°. 
The  hydrochloride  is  crystalline  and  very  hygroscopic,  and  the  platino- 
chloride, which  forms  beautiful  crystals,  melts  and  decomposes  at  176^  • 
the  aurochloride  and  methiodide  melt  at  145 — -146"  and  168°  respec- 
tively. The  o.vime  crystallises  from  benzene  in  needles,  and  melts 
at  99° ;  when  the  vapour  is  passed  through  a  glowing  tube  an  oily 
base  is  produced,  probably  a  derivative  of  dihydroglyoxaline.  The 
phentjlhydrazone  is  an  oil. 

JJiethylamidoacetone^^Y.ti'CUv'CO'Me.  is  a  colourless  oil  which  boils 
at  64'  under  a  pressure  of  16  mm.,  and  at  155 — 156°  under  atmo- 
spheric pressure ;  it  rapidly  becomes  brown  on  exposure  to  air,  and  is 
miscible  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  hydrochloride  is  less 
hygroscopic  than  the  salt  of  the  foregoing  derivative  ;  the  jjlaiino- 
chloride  is  crystalline,  and  melts  at  176^^  ;  whilst  the  anrocldoride  is 
an  oil,  and  the  methiodide  is  hygroscopic.  The  o.iime  crystallises  in 
flat  prisms,  melts  at  49°,  and  forms  a  crystalline  platinochloride ;  the 
fhenylhydrazone  is  an  oil. 

Dimethylamidohydroxyisobut3-ric  and  diethylamidohydroxyiso- 
butyric  acids  have  been  obtained  as  syrups,  the  aqueous  solutions 
dissolving  copper  carbonate  with  development  of  a  deep  blue  colour. 

M.  0.  F. 
w-Phosphines  and  ,7-Phosplioniuni  Derivatives.  By  C.  A. 
AcGusT  iIicHAELi>  and  K.  LuxEMBOLKc  [Ber.,  1895,  28,  2205—2211 ; 
compare  this  vol..  i,  430). — Tripiperidine-n-phos^hiiie,  (CoHioN)^?,  is 
prepared  by  the  action  of  piperidine  (20  grams)  on  phosphorus  tri- 
chloride (5'4  grams)  in  anhydrous  ethereal  solution  at  0°  ;  it  is  colour- 
less, crystalline,  melts  at  37 — 38°,  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water  or 
alcohol,  and  more  rapidly  by  acids  ;  if  the  acid  is  highly  diluted  and 
the  solution  cooled,  a  portion  of  the  ba.se  is  reprecipitated  by  alkali, 
but  most  of  it  is  resolved  into  piperidine  and  phosphorus  acid,  thus 
proving  that  the  nitrogen  is  directly  linked  to  phosphorus. 

Tripiperidinemethyl-n-phosphoninm  hydroxide,  (C5HinN)3PMe'OH, 
prepared  from  the  iodide,  is  crj'stalline,  strongly:  alkaline,  and 
absorbs  carbonic  anhydride  from  the  air.  The ,  chloride  and  bromide 
are  colourless  and  readily  soluble.  The  platinochloride  }&  at  first  white, 
but  is  deposited  from  alcohol  in  large,  red  crystals  melting  at  175°. 
The  iodide  crystallises  in  thick,  colourless,  cu,bical,  crystals  melting 
at  251 — 255°.  The  mother  liquor  deposits  a  geL'9nd  qrystalline  com- 
pound which  is  richer  in  iodine,  and  is  probabj^y  ;(,Q6Hu)X)3P,3Mel. 
Attempts  to  prepare  methylphosphipip,  aQidjif^i^i;:  ^the,,4iodide  or 
hydroxide  were  unsuccessful.  ilyn'-^  ''<v  <-M'ii)  -ii-A  y.  i.'j'r.v 

Tripiperidineethyl-n-phosphiniwn  it{didie  I'^senabl^t  ^^JjB^i^yl  com- 

.1    .IklWA 
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pound,  and  melts  at  178 — 179'.  The  isohutyl  and  the  henzyl  com- 
pounds are  crystalline ;  the  former  melts  at  172^,  the  latter  is 
hygroscopic.  The  sulphide,  (C5Hi„X)3PS,  is  prepared  by  heating  the 
phosphine  and  sulphur  alone,  or  in  presence  of  benzene  ;  it  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  in  colourless,  lustrous  plates,  melts  at  120^,  dissolves 
in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  is  reprecipitated  on  dilution,  and 
is  also  formed  by  the  interaction  of  piperidine  and  phosphorus  thio- 
chloride.  J.  B.  T. 

Stereoisomeric  Copellidines.  By  Ludwig  Levy  and  Richard 
WoLFFEXsTEiN  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  2270—2273;  compare  Diirkopf, 
Annalen,  247.90). — The  authors  have  prepared  copellidine  by  the 
redaction  of  aldehydecollidine  by  Ladenburg's  method,  and  find  that 
a  considerable  quantity  of  an  isocopellidine  is  formed  at  the  same 
time.  The  new  base  yields  a  crystalline  ht/dwchloride  which  is  very 
deliqiiescent,  and  which  is  much  more  readily  soluble  in  acetone  than 
the  copellidine  hydrochloride.  The  hydrobromide  melts  at  108 — 114' 
and  the  aurochloride  at  75 — 85°.     The  base  itself  boils  at  160 — 165°. 

Both  copellidines  may  be  separated  into  their  opticalh'  active 
isomerides  by  crystallisation  of  the  tartrates. 

The  la>vo-copellidine  tartrate  is  more  soluble  than  the  dextro- 
compound,  whereas  the  dextro-isocopellidine  tartrate  is  more  soluble 
than  the  hi^vo-salt.  J.  J.   8. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on  Copellidine.  By  LuDwia 
Levy  (Ber.,  1895,  28.  2273 — 2274). — ^When  an  acetone  solution  of 
copellidine  is  allowed  to  stand  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  for  about  10  days,  it  is  converted  into  c-amido-c-methyl- 
x-ethylvaleraldehyde,  COH-CHEt-CH.,-CHo-CHMe-XH,,  which  distils 
under  a  pressure  of  10  mm.  at  111—113",  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0"9367  at  2P,  and  possesses  characteristic  reducing  properties. 

When  warmed  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  copel- 
lidine, and  when  treated  Avith  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  solution 
gives  copellidinesnl phonic  acid  which  melts  at  139°.  J.  J.  S. 

Isoquinoline  Derivatives.  By  Adolph  Glaus  and  Carl  Gutzei t 
(J.pr.  Chem.,lS9Q,  [2],  52,  9—22).—Hi/dwxyisoqmHoUne,  CgXHe-OH 
[OH  ==  1  or  4],  is  best  prepared  from  the  corresponding  amido-com- 
pound  by  heating  it  with  fuming  hj'drochloric  acid  at  275 — 280°  for 
six  hours  ;  it  forms  yellowish  crystals  melting  at  130°,  and  is  identical 
with  the  substance  obtained  by  fusing  the  less  soluble  isoquinoline- 
sulphonic  acid  (following  abstract)  with  caustic  potash.  The  hydro-, 
chloride,  plat inocldo ride,  with  2H2O,  and  sulphate  melt,  or  decompose, 
at  207°,  300°,  and  279 — 280°  respectively ;  the  additive  compounds 
with  methylic  iodide,  ethylic  bromide  and  iodide,  and  henzylic  cJdoride, 
the  three  last  containing  each  2H2O,  melt  at  239°,  78°  (200°),  80° 
(275°),  and  117°  (202°)  respectively,  the  numbers  in  brackets  referring 
to  the  anhydrous  substances  ;  by  adding  .silver  chloride,  sulphate,  and 
nitrate  to  the  methiodide  compound  there  were  obtained  a  corre- 
sponding chloride,  with  l^HoO,  sulphate,  and  nitrate  melting,  or 
decomyjosing,  when  anhydrous,  at  259°,  270 — 280°,  and  172°  respec- 
tively ;  with  potassium  dichromate,  any  of  the  methylic  compounds 
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yield  a  brown  dichromate  :  all  the  other  compounds  ervstallise  in 
yellow  needles.  By  treating  the  methiodide,  ethiodide,  and  benzjlo- 
chloride  with  moist  silver  oxide,  the  corresponding  quaternary 
ammonium  hydroxide  compounds  are  obtained  ;  these  ciystallise  with 
1,  2,  and  2H20  respectively,  are  respectively  yellow,  yellow,  and  red  in 
colon]-,  and  decompose  at  130°,  160'^,  and  110°. 

By  boiling  thehydroxyisoqninoline  witli  etliylic  iodide  and  alcoholic 
potash,  ethoA'yisoqnuioUne  is  obtained  ;  this,  in  the  impure  state, 
formed  a  thick,  brown  oil;  its  ethiodide  melts  at  170°,  and  when 
heated  with  silver  chloride,  yields  the  corresponding  chloride,  which 
melts  at  63°.'  Amidoisoqn inoline  yields  a  methiodide  which  melt.o  at 
228°  ;  the  chloride  melts  at  288°,  the  nitrate  at  203°,  and  the  sulphate 
at  230°.  The  ethohromide  melts  at  257°,  the  ethiodide  at  216°,  and 
the  beiizylochloride,  with  2H2O,  at  88°  (218°).  These  all  crystallise 
in  vellow  needles.  When  the  methiodide,  either  of  hydroxy-  or 
amido-isoquiuoline  is  treated  with  silver  oxide,  a  quaternai'v  am- 
monium hydroxide,  insoluble  in  ether,  is  formed  ;  if,  however,  caustic 
potash  be  used,  instead  of  silver  oxide,  a  substance  is  obtained  which 
is  soluble  in  ether,  but  which  must  yet  be  a  quaternary  base,  since  it 
yields  the  same  hydrochloride  as  does  the  base  obtained  with  silver 
oxide.  This  behaviour  is  characteristic  of  the  derivatives  of  quinoline, 
not  of  those  of  isoquinoline.  C.  F.  B. 

Isoquinolinesiilphonic  acids.  By  Adolph  Claus  and  Alkx. 
Seelemanx  (/.  2"'-  Chem.,  1895,  [2],  52,  1 — 8). — When  isoquinoline 
is  heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  containing  5U — 60  per 
cent,  of  anhydride,  two  sulphonic  acids  are  formed ;  at  115°  the 
less  soluble  acid  is  formed  in  larger  amount,  at  250 — 260°  the 
more  soluble  one.  I^ioquiuolinesulphonic  acid,  C9XH6'S03H  +  HoO 
SO3H  =  1  or  4,  formerly  wrongly  regarded  as  3  or  2].  is  the 
less  soluble  acid;  it  crystallises  in  yellowish-green,  monoclinic 
prisms  [a  :  h  :  c  =  0-6560  :  1  :  0-4931  ;  /S  =  83°  29']  the  potas- 
sium salt,  with  H2O,  crystallises  in  yellow  rhombic  prisms  {_a :  b  :  r 
=  0'3063  :  1  :  0-385]  ;  the  sodijtin,  ammoniiim,  calcium,  and 
Jiariiivi  salts  form  colourless  crystals  containing  respectively  3HoO 
IHoO,  2H2O,  and  9H2O.  The  more  soluble  acid  [SO.H  probably  = 
3  or  2]  was  obtained,  with  HoO,  as  a  crystalline  powder  ;  its  hariu.iti 
salt,  with  6H2O,  as  a  greyish-brown,  granular  mass.  C.  F.  B. 

Nitromethylisoxazolone.  By  Milorad  Jovitschitsch  (Ber., 
1895,  28,  2093 — 2101). — The  product  formed  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  on  oximidomethylisoxazolone  has  most  probably 

N O 

the   constitution  CMe-^  n  Ark'  ^^^^  ^^'  flierefore,  nitromethyl- 

isoxazolone.  The  sodium  salt  is  probably  derived  from  the  hydrated 
acid,  and  has  the  composition  CiTl.-^XaNaOa  -)-  H2O.  Xitromethylis- 
oxazolone  is  completely  decomposed  by  boiling  with  alkalis,  carbonic 
anhydride,  nitrous  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  hydrogen  cyanide  being 
among    the    products    of    the    reaction.     Nitromethylethylisoxazolone, 

N O 

CMe«^^„  ,„^  ^    '  ^,  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethylic  iodide  on  the 
^CEt(N02)-C0  •' 
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silver  salt,  crystallises  in  long,  silky  needles,  and  melts  at  68^.  It  is 
tydrolysed  in  tLe  normal  way  by  alkalis.  The  plienynydrazine  salt 
-of  nitromethylisoxazoloue  ciystalUses  in  yellow  needles,  and  the 
■aniline  salt  is  also  crystalline.  Xitromethylisoxazolone  is  converted 
by  concentrated  aqneous  alkalis  in  the  cold  into  a  substance  which  has 
the  composition  of  nitracetoxime.  XOHiCMe'CHj'NOo.  It  is  a  yellow 
oil,  and  yields  bydroxylamine  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Bromine  converts  nitromethylisoxazolone.  in  aqueous  solution,  into  a 
■dihromo-derirative.  C3H4BroX.203.  which  is  also  formed  by  the  action 
of  bromine  on  a  chloroform  solution  of  nitracetoxime.  It  crystallises 
in  needles,  and  melts  at  86^.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses 
hydrogen  bromide,  and  is  converted  into  a  monohromo-derivative, 
CsHjB'rNzOa,  which  melts  at  62°.  A.  H. 


Aliphatic  Amidoketones.  By  Hermann  Kuxxe  {Ber.,  1895,  28, 
•2036—204.^;  compare  Abstr.,  1893.  i,  7:U).— Methyl amidoethyl  Mone 
Tiydrocidoride,  COMe-CHMe-XHo.HCl,  is  obtained  by  reducing  methyl 
isonitrosoethyl  ketone  with  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric 
acid;  it  crystallises  in  slender,  white  needles,  and  melts  at  111°, 
pi-evioasly  becoming  brown.  The  salt  is  hygroscopic,  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol;  it  reduces  Fehling's  solution.  The  platinochloride 
melts  at  191 — 192'.  Tbe  base  combines  with  phenylhydrazine, 
forming  dimethylphenylglyoxalosazone,  which  is  identical  -w-ith  the 
diacetylosazone  described  by  v.  Pechmaun.  When  the  hydrochloride 
is  heated  on  the  water  bath  with  potassium  thiocyanate,  dimethylimid- 

■azolyl   mercaptan,    i\  ^C'SH,   is  formed ;   it  crystallises   from 

boiling  water  in  pale  yellow  needles,  and  blackens  at  270°.  The  base 
has  a  bitter  taste,  and  in  aqueous  solution  develops  a  dark  red  colora- 
tion with  platinum  tetrachloride,  and  with  gold  chloride  a  blood  red 
coloration.     Oxidntion  with  ethylic  nitrite  conyerts  it  into  dimethyl- 

imidazole,  ij       "    ^^CH,  which  crystallises  from  ether  in  yellowish, 

CMe — X 
quadratic  plates,  and  melts  at   117';  the  an wchloride  crystallises  in 
yellow   prisms,  and  melts  at   17-4°,  and   the  nitrate  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in   pale  yellow  needles,  and  melts  and  evolves  gas  at  164°. 

Dimethylimidazolone,  n'  "  >C0,  is  formed  when  the  hydro- 
chloride of  methyl  amidoethyl  ketone  is  heated  with  potassium  cyanate 
on  the  water  bath  ;  it  becomes  brown  at  210°,  and  begins  to  sublime 
at  280°.  Tetramethylpyrazine  is  obtained  from  methyl  amidoethyl 
ketone  by  successive  treatment  with  potash  and  mercuric  chloride ; 
on  distilling  off  one  half  of  the  liquid,  and  neutralising  the  distillate, 
mercuric  chloride  solution  precipitates  the  mercurochloride  of  tetra- 
methylpyrazine. 

Methyl  amidohntyl  ketone  hydrochloride,  COMe'CHPr'XHojHCl,  is 
obtained  by  reducing  isonitrosobutyl  methyl  ketone  with  stannous 
■chloride  and  h^-drochloric  acid ;  it  crystallises  in  slender,  white 
needles,  and  melts  at  169 — 170°.     It  reduces  Fehling's  solution  when 

3  &  2 
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heated.  The  platinocJdoride  crystallises  in  orange-3'ellow,  quadratic 
plates,  and  melts  at  163° ;  the  sodium  picrate, 

C6Hi3NO,C6H3N307,C6H2N30,Ka    +    H,0, 

becomes  anhydrous  at  100°,  and  melts  at  118 — 119°.     Mefhylpropyl- 

CMe-NR    ^,  ^^^  CPr-NH.^  ^  ^^    . 

iviidazolyl  mercaptan,  f\  ^L -SH,    or    H  ^C-SH,    is    ob- 

tained by  the  action  of  potassium  thiocyanate  on  methyl  amidobutyl 
ketone  ;  it  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  white  needles,  and  melts 
at  254 — 255°.  The  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  develops  a  deep  red 
coloration  with  gold  and  platinic  chlorides.  On  oxidation,  it  yields 
methylpropyliniidazole,  which  was  not  isolated  in  the  pure  state  ;  the 
aurochJoride  crystallises  from  water  in  golden-yellow  pj-isms,  sinters  at 
137°,  and  melts  at  138—139°,  and  the  pierage  melts  at  151°.  Metluil 
henzenesidphamidobutyl  ketone  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  benzene- 
sulphochloride    on    methyl    amidobutyl  ketone  ;    it  melts    at  97'8°. 

CPr-XH^    ^^      . 
MethylpropyNmidazolone,     H  >C0,    is    prepared    by     heating 

methyl  amidobutyl  ketone  and  potassium  cyanate  on  the  water  bath  ; 
it  becomes  brown  at  235°,  and  melts  and  decomposes  at  263°.  Di- 
raethyldipropylpyrazine  is  obtained  by  the  successive  action  of  potash 
and  mercuric  chloride  on  methyl  amidobutyl  ketone ;  the  aurocMoride 
melts  at  110°  and  fhe  picrafe  at  95°,  sintering  at  92 — 93°. 

M.  0.  F. 
Constitution  of  9?-Phenylpyrazolone.    By  Ludwig  Claisex  (/. 
pr.  Chem.,  1895,  [2],  52,  78— 80).— A  reply  to  v.  Eothenburg  (this 
vol.,  i,  570).  C.  F.  B. 

Syntheses  in  the  Pyrazole  Series.  By  R.  v.  Eothenburg 
(/.  pr.  Ghem.,  1895,  [2],  52,  23—44  and  4^—48).— 3-Phenylpyrazo- 
lone,  CgHgNsO,  is  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  hydrazine  hydrate 
with  ethylic  benzoylacetate  in  alcoholic  solution;  it  melts  at  236° ; 
its  sodium,  calcium,  and  silver  salts  were  prepared,  and  its  hydro- 
chloride, which  melts  at  196°.  When  it  is  heated  with  benzaldehyde, 
2  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the  group  CHPh,  and  4-henzyl- 

idene-S-phenylpyrazolone,    I  >C!CHPh,  is  formed  ;  this  is  a  red, 

crystalline  substance  melting  above  250°.  When  3-phenylpyrazolone 
is  suspended  in  water  and  treated  with  aqueous  nitrous  anhydride,  a 
yellow  or  red  isonitroso-derivative,  C9H7N3O2,  melting  at  188°  or  184°, 
is  formed  ;  the  red  silver  salt  of  this  decomposes  at  242°.  From  this 
salt,  ethyl,  acetyl,  and  benzoyl  derivatives  may  be  prepared  by  replace- 
ment of  the  silver  atom  ;  they  are  respectively  red,  yellow,  and  purple, 
and  melt  at  153°,  82°,  and  142°.  Alkaline  reducing  agents  convert  the 
isonitroso-compound  hack  again  into  3-phenylpyrazolone  ;  acid  reduc- 
ing agents,  such  as  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid,  reduce  it  to  4-amido-S- 
phenylpyrazolone ;  this  was  not  isolated,  but  its  yellow  benzylidene- 
amido- derivative,  melting  at  152°,  was  prepared  by  the  action  of  benz- 
aldehyde, and  it  was  oxidised  by  ferric  chloride  to  a  purple  ',i-phenyl- 
pyrazoloneruhazonic  acid,  C^J3^:^s,02,  decomposing  at  124°.    The  action 
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of  the  calculated  quantity  of  acetic  anhydride  on  o-phenylpyrazolone 
in  acetic  acid  solution  converts  it  into  a  1-acetyl  derivative,  wliicli  melts 
at  122°  and  yields  a  silver  salt.  Excess  of  acetic  anhydride  brings 
about  the  formation  of  a  diacetyl  compound,  which  must,  however, 
be  a   derivative  of  isopyrazoloue,  1  :  2-diacetijl-3-phenylisopyrazolo7ie, 

Jt.  /^r^^CO  ;  this  melts  at  86°,  and  forms  no  salts.  3-Phenvl- 
jNAc-CO  -^ 

pyrazolone  also  yields  a  yellow  dibromo-derivative,  melting  at  189°,  and 
a  purple  4!-azohenze.ne  derivative,  which  melts  at  207"5°  and  yields  a 
yellow  1-acetyl  derivative,  melting  at  199°,  and  a  1  :  2-henzylidene 
derivative;  melting  at  181°.  3-Phenylpyrazolone,  when  heated  with 
methylic  iodide  and  methylic  alcohol,  forms  a  1-metJtyl  derivative 
melting  at  207°  ;  when  treated  in  alkaline  methyl  alcoholic  solution 
with  methylic  iodide,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  a  4-methyl  deriva- 
tive, melting  at  138°.  3-Phenylpyrazolone  cannot  be  reduced  in  any 
simple  manner ;  excess  of  permanganate  oxidises  it  to  benzoic  acid, 
but  it  is  converted  by  the  amount  of  permanganate  theoretically  neces- 
sary to  oxidise  it  to  benzoylformic  acid  into  yellowish  phenylimido- 
acetic  acid,  NH!CPh'COOH,  which  melts  at  59°,  and,  when  treated 
with  phenylhydrazine  acetate,  yields  the  yellow  phenylhi/drazone  of 
henzoylforniic  acid,  N.HPh-CPh-COOH,  melting  at  152°.  Acid  oxidis- 
ing agents,  such  as  boiling  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  convert 
3-phenylpyrazolone  into 'i-phenylpyrazolone  blue;  the  two  CH2  groups 
in  two  molecules  being  converted  into  the  group  C^C,  and  the  two 
molecules- thus  joined  together. 

3-Methylpjyrazolone  yields  a  yellow  4<-dibromo-  and  a  purple  Ai-azo- 
benzene  derivative ;  these  melt  respectively  at  182°  and  197°.  With 
methylic  iodide  and  methylic  alcohol,  it  yields  1:2:  S-trimethylisopvr- 
azolone ;  and,  when  treated  with  just  enough  permanganate  to  oxidise 
the  methyl  group  to  carboxyl,  it  is  oxidised  to  pyruvic  acid,  together 
with  a  little  pyrazolone-3-carboxylic  acid. 

3  :  4<-Diriiethylpyrazolone  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrazine  on 
ethylic  methylacetoacetate,  and  melts  at  249°.  It  yields  a  reddish- 
grey  4:-benzylidene  derivative,  the  CHPh  group  replacing  the  two 
4-hydrogen  atoms  in  2  mols.  of  the  pyrazolone;  also  a  1  :  2-diacetyl 
(iso),  a  4<-nitroso  (?),  and  a  4-azobenzene  derivative  ;  these  melt  at  129°, 
44°,  214°,  and  188°  respectively.  It  is  oxidised  by  the  amount  of 
permanganate  necessary  to  convert  the  two  methyl  groups  into  car- 
boxyl to  a  base  melting  at  225°,  the  constitution  of  which  was  not  ascer- 
tained. 

3:4:  4!-Trimethylpyrazolone  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrazine 
on  ethylic  dimethylacetoacetate,  and  melts  at  269°.  It  yields  but  few 
derivatives,  both  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  pyrazolone  CH2  group  beino- 
now  replaced  by  methyl.  It  does,  however,  yield  a  1-acetyl  derivative, 
which  melts  at  168°,  and  it  is  oxidised  by  the  amount  of  permanganate 
just  necessary  to  convert  the  three  methyl  groups  into  carboxyl,  to 
the  same  substance  as  was  obtained  in  the  oxidation  of  dimethyl- 
pyrazolone. 

Many  of  the  experiments  in  the  second  paper  have  already  been 
described  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  273,  344,  348,  384<).—S-Phenylpyrazole  is 
obtained,  together  with  much  of  the  5-isomeride,  by  the  action  of 
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hydrazine  on  benzoylaldebyde  in  alcoholic  solution  ;  it  melts  at  228". 
3:4:  h-Trimethyl.pyrazole  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrazine  on 
methylacetylacetone  ;  it  melts  at  138— 13V»°  and  boils  at  234 — 236°, 
and  it  is  oxidised  by  alkaline  permanofanate  to  pyraznleS  :  4  :  r>-tri- 
carhoxyJic  acid,  which  crystallises  with  2H2O,  yields  a  crystallised 
pofassinni  dihydrogen  salt,  and  is  converted  into  pyrazole  when 
heated  above  230°.  b-Methylpyrazoline  was  obtained  by  the  action  of 
hvdrazine  on  crotonaldehyde  in  alcoholic  solution  ;  it  is  an  oil  boilino^, 
with  partial  decomposition,  at  about  160°.  The  rest  of  the  paper  is 
devoted  to  theoretical  considerations.  C.  F.  B. 

Oxidation  of  Tolualloxazine.  By  Orro  Kuhlixo  (Ber.,  1895, 
28,  1968 — 1971). — The  acid  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  toluallox- 
azine with  potassium  pei'manganate  (Abstr.,  1894,  i,  624)  loses  car- 
bonic anhydride  when  heated  at  190°  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(6 — 7  per  cent.)  ;  the  product  dissolves  in  alkalis,  and  probably  has  a 
betaine  structure  (I), 

cooH-c— n:c-nh-co       ch-n:c-nh-co 
ch-n:c-coo  -nHs  '     CH-x:c-co-NH 

I.  Alloxazine. 

for  it  does  not  yield  an  acetic  derivative,  and  evolves  only  traces  of 
ammonia  when  boiled  with  strong  aqueous  alkalis.  It  melts  at  284° 
with  evolution  of  gas  ;  at  250°  it  loses  water,  and  the  substance 
formed  sublimes  at  320°,  yielding  a  yellow  sublimate  which  is  allox- 
azine itself.  This  substance  melts  above  310°  ;  it  has  acid  properties, 
and  it  is  very  stable  towards  acids  and  aikalis  ;  when  fused  with 
caustic  alkalis,  it  yields  ammonia  and  hydrogen  cyanide  together  with 
other  products.  C.  F.  B. 

Apoquinine  and  its  Rotatory  Power.  By  Eduaed  Lippmaxx 
(Ber.,  1895,  28,  1971— 1972).— The  author  traverses  Hesse's  state- 
ments {Ber.,  1895,  28, 1301).  To  get  pure  apoquinine,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  dilute  hydriodic,  in  place  of  hydrochloric,  acid,  and  to  precipi- 
tate the  iodine  with  silver  nitrate  ;  ether  then  extracts  a  base  which 
crystallises  in  colourless  prisms  containing  ether  of  crystallisation, 
which  is  lost  only  slowly  at  110°  ;  the  crystals  have  then  become  yellow, 
and  have  specific  rotation  [a]o  =  — 217'1°. 

As  to  the  formation  of  isomerides  of  quinine,  this  is  probably  one 
of  the  first  stages  of  the  reaction,  but  the  whole  subject  is  a  difficult 
one.  Two  bases,  melting  respectively  at  170 — 171°  and  209 — 211°, 
have  already  been  obtained.  C.  F.  B. 

Reduction  of  Cinchonine.  By  Fr.  Koxek  v.  Norwall  {Ber., 
1895,  28,  1843 — 1844). — The  author  maintains  the  accui-acy  of  the 
results  obtained  by  him  in  his  work  on  cinchonine  (this  vol.,  i, 
521),  which  has  been  criticised  by  Hesse  (this  vol.,  i,  630). 

A.  H. 

Cinchonicine.  By  Ferdinand  Roques  {Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120, 
1170 — 1173). — Cinchonicine,    obtained   from   the   oxalate   after  the 
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latter  has  been  carefully  purified  by  repeated  recrystallisation,  will 
not  crystallise  from  its  ethereal  solution  in  presence  of  air,  but 
deposits  more  or  less  oily,  amorphous  products,  as  described  by 
previous  observers.  If,  however,  tbe  ethereal  solution  is  dried  by 
means  of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  evaporated  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  the  alkaloid  separates  in 
crystals.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  evaporating  first  at  about 
25'  or  30'.  and  finally  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Cinchonicine  has  the  composition  Ci9H2:^20,  and  its  crvstals  are 
long,  amber-yellow  prisms  with  curved  faces,  belonging  to  the  tri- 
clinic  system.  It  melts  at  49 — 50^,  alters  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
air,  deliquescing  to  a  syrupy  liquid,  and  dissolves  in  the  ordinary 
solvents,  but  crystallises  only  from  ether.     Its  rotatory  power  in  a 

1  per  cent,   alcoholic  solution  is  [scJd  ='  4-  48'25°,  and  in  presence  of 

2  mols.  HCl,  [a]©  =  +2S'72°.  The  base  liberates  ammonia  from 
ammonium  chloride,  and  is  readily  precipitated  by  picric  acid. 

The  double  cinchonicine  zinc  chloride,  CigHooXjOj'iHCl.ZnClo  + 
2H2O,  and  the  analogous  cadmium  componiid.  crystallise  in  colourless, 
transparent  needles ;  the  methochloride  in  colourless,  anhydi'ous 
needles,  which  melt  at  159'  (corr.),  and  the  methiodide  in  3'ellow, 
anhydrous  crystals,  which  alter  somewhat  readily  ;  the  ethobromide  is 
similar  to  the  methochloride,  whilst  the  ethiodide  forms  a  fine,  yellow, 
anhydrous  powder,  which  alters  some'^vhat  readily.  The  hydrochloride 
and  hydrobromide  have  not  yet  been  isolated. 

The  substance  described  as  cinchonicine  by  W.  v.  Miller  and  Rohde 
(this  vol.,  i,  43-i),  does  not  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  cinchonicine 
i.solated  b}-  the  author.  C.   H.   B. 

Alkaloids  of  Fumariacese  and  Papaveracese.  By  J.  A.  Bat- 
TAXDIER  (Compt.  rend.,  1S95,  120,  1276 — 1277). — The  crude  alkaloids 
from  Papaverace^e,  such  as  Bocconia,  Hypeconiii,  Eschscholfzia,  and 
Glanciuni,  give  with  sulphuric  acid  a  reaction  very  similar  to  that  of 
fumarine.  The  root  of  Bocconia  frutescens  contains  fumarine  identical 
with  that  obtained  ivon\  Fuviaria ;  another  alkaloid,  which  the  author 
calls  bocconine,  and  which  gives  a  peach-blossom  colour  with  sulphuric 
acid;  traces  of  a  third,  which  gives  reactions  similar  to  those  of 
chelidonine  ;  and  a  lai^ge  quantity  of  chelerythrine. 

Fumarine,  some  time  after  it  has  been  precipitated,  becomes  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  most  organic  solvents,  even  at  their 
boiling  points,  but  is  very  soluble  in  chloroform.  Its  hydrochloride 
crystalli.ses  in  heavy,  transparent  needles.  With  cold,  concentrated 
sulphui'ic  acid,  fumarine  gives  a  deep  violet,  almost  blue,  coloration, 
changing  to  brownish-black  on  the  addition  of  potassium  dichromate  ; 
traces  of  bocconine  seem  to  modify  this  coloration. 

Bocconine  is  relatively  somewhat  soluble  in  water  and  most  neutral 
solvents,  and  crystallises  in  white,  nacreous,  silky  tufts.  The  hydro- 
chloride crystallises  in  similar  forms.  With  most  reagents,  it  gives 
reactions  very  similar  to  those  of  fumarine,  bat  its  salts  are  more 
soluble,  and  the  colour  with  sulphuric  acid  is  characteristic. 

Chelerythrine  is  present  in  somewhat  high  proportions  in  the  bark 
of  Bocconia,  to  which  it  gives  its  red  colour.     When  boiled  with  con- 
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oentrated  nitvic  acid,  the  deep  red  solutions  of  clielerytlirine  are 
decolorised,  but  on  adding  excess  of  ammonia,  the  liquid  becomes  red. 
EscJischoltzia  calij'ornica  grows  readily  in  Algeria,  and  the  juice  of 
the  root  is  rich  in  chelerythrine. 

GJaucine. — The  glaucine  described  by  Probst  contained  small 
quantities  of  fnmarine ;  when  carefully  purified  it  gives  only  a  very 
faint,  greenish-blue  tint  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  On 
heating,  however,  the  deep  violet  compound  described  by  Probst  is 
always  obtained.  The  hydrobromide  and  hydriodide  are  the  only 
glaucine  salts  that  crystallise  readily;  the  latter  is  less  soluble  in 
water  than  the  former.  C.  H.  B. 

Yellow  Colouring  Matter  of  the  Urine.  By  Akchtbald  E. 
Gaiirod  (Pfoc.  Jxoij.  Soc,  189*4,  55,  39-i — i07).— For  previous  work 
compare  Thudichu.m  {Brit.  Med.  Jouni.,  1864,  2,  509)  and  Schunck 
(Froc.  Boy.  Soc,  1867,  16,  85).  Uroblin,  hagmatoporphyrin,  and, 
occasionally,  uroerythrin  occur  as  pigments  in  urine,  Ijut  the  quantity 
of  each  is  too  small  to  account  for  the  yellow  coloration.  The 
author  has  succeeded  by  the  following  process  in  extracting  a  new 
colouring  matter.  The  concentrated  urine  is  satui-ated  with  pure 
ammonium  sulphate,  filtered,  and  to  the  filtrate  absolute  alcohol  is 
added ;  this  causes  it  to  separate  into  two  layers,  the  upper  alcoholic 
layer  containing  the  pigment.  The  latter,  purified  by  a  tedious  pro- 
cess, the  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  paper,  is  ultimately  obtained 
as  a  brown,  amorphous  mass.  The  substance  thus  obtained  is  not 
quite  pure,  but  usually  contains  a  little  urea  mixed  with  it.  It  is 
very  hygroscopic,  and  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  rectified  spirit, 
but  less  so  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  quite  insoluble  in  ether, 
benzene,  or  chloroform.  The  solution  shows  no  absorption  bands, 
does  not  fiuoresce  when  zinc  chloride  and  ammonia  are  added,  and 
is  readily  decolorised  by  nascent  hydrogen.  The  solution,  when 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  gave  the  xanthoproteic  reaction.  Pre- 
cipitates containing  the  bulk  of  the  pigment  were  obtained  with 
lead  acetate,  mercuric  acetate,  silver  nitrate,  phosphotungstic  acid, 
and  phosphoniolybdic  acid,  but  not  with  mercurous  acetate.  When 
a  colourless  solution  of  uric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  pig- 
ment and  allowed  to  ci'ystallise,  yellow  or  brown  crystals  are  obtained 
which  are  indistinguishable  from  those  of  natural  urinary  sediments. 
The  author  thinks  that  the  products  obtained  by  Thudichum,  Tich- 
borne,  and  Schunck  are  jDrobably  the  same  as  his,  only  in  a  more  or 
less  impure  state.  J.  J.   S. 

Reduction  of  Alkaline   Copper  Solutions  by  Proteids.     By 

EuMUXD  Drechsel  (Zeit.  pkydol.  ('htm.,  1895,  21,  68 — 70).— 
Krukenberg  stated  that  at  the  boiling  temperature  there  is  in  the  so- 
called  biuret  reaction  of  proteids  a  reduction  of  the  cupric  to  cuprous 
oxide,  the  latter,  however,  remaining  in  solution.  The  present 
research  shows  that  this  reduction  also  occurs  at  the  ordinary  tempe- 
rature ;  it  is,  however,  very  slow  and  incomplete.  The  solutions 
were  kept  for  a  year  before  they  were  examined.  The  substances 
used  were  Witte's  peptone,  and  deutero-albumose.     This  result  does 
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not  necessarily  mean  tliat  these  substances  contain  a  carboliydrate 
radicle,  for  many  substances  not  carbohydrates  reduce  Fehlins^'s 
solution.  "  ^y.  D.  H." 

Mode  of  Combination  of  Sulphur  in  Albumin.  By  F.  Sutek 
(Ztit.  pltysiol.  Chem.,  1895,  20,  56-i — 582). — The  following  sab- 
stances  were  tested  in  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  sulphur 
which  they  contain  is  precipitated  when  they  are  heated  in  alkaline 
solution  with  lead  acetate.  The  precipitation  from,  cystine,  with  or 
without  peptone,  and  cysteine  is  incomplete,  and  proceeds  very  slowly, 
■only  60  per  cent,  being  obtained  after  9*5  hours.  Hair  and  feathers 
deposit  988  and  98  per  cent,  after  9  and  15  hours  respectively  ;  eo^^ 
filbumin  and  peptone  behave  in  a  .similar  manner  ;  these  compounds 
therefore  resemble  cystine.  The  production  of  a  clear  filtrate  is  no 
•criterion  of  complete  precipitation.  Under  similar  conditions  the 
sulphur  is  completely  precipitated  from  thiocarbamide  and  allylthio- 
carbaraide.  Attempts  were  made  to  isolate  cystine  or  cysteine  from 
residues  obtained  during  the  preparation  of  tyrosine,  loat  without 
success  ;  these  substances  are  not,  therefore,  direct  decomposition 
products  of  horn,  but  they  may  posssbly  be  formed  in  traces.  The 
above  mother  liquor  contained  a-thiopropionic  acid  in  rather  small 
quantity  ;  this  was  recognised  by  its  benzyl  derivative  which  crystal- 
lises in  colourless  prisms,  melts  at  73",  and  is  identical  with  the 
synthetical  compound  obtained  from  benzylic  mercaptan  and  ethylic 
a-bromopropionate.  A  second  substance,  which  has  strongly  acidic 
properties,  and  contains  sulphur,  was  also  isolated  from  the  tyrosine 
mother  liquor:  it  gives  a  blue  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  and  a 
fugitive  violet  with  copper  sulphate ;  it  does  not  yield  a  benzyl  deri- 
vative, and  is  possibly  thioglycollic  acid  (compare following  abstract), 
a-Thiopropionic  acid  is  not  a  primary  decomposition  product  of 
albumin.  By  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  pyruvic  acid  in 
aqueous  solution,  in  presence  of  sodium  acetate,  a-thiopropionic  acid 
is  formed ;  pyruvic  acid  is  also  not  a  primary  decomposition  pi'oduct 
of  albumin,  as  it  is  not  present  in  the  tyrosine  mother  liquor. 

J.  B.  T. 
Sulphur  Derivatives  of  Albumins  and  their  Interrelation- 
ship. By  EuGEX  Balmaxx  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  1895,  20,  58;] — 5^5  ; 
compare  preceding  abstract). — The  formation  of  a-thiopropionic  acid 
from  cysteine  resembles  that  of  hydroxyparacoumaric  acid  from  tyro- 
sine. It  is  very  probable  that  the  ethylic  sulphide,  which  J.  J.  Abel 
found  in  dog's  urine,  particularly  after  a  meat  diet,  is  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  a-thiopi'opionic  acid.  Neucki  has  shown  that 
niethylic  mercaptan  is  formed  during  the  decomposition  of  albumin, 
and  should  Suter's  observation  of  the  occurrence  of  thioglycollic  acid 
be  confirmed,  these  would  appear  to  be  related,  like  ethylic  mercaptan 
and  a-thiopropionic  acid.  The  primary  thio-decomposition  product  of 
albumin  is  unkno^vn  ;  possiblv  it  may  pi'ove  to  be  a  thioaspartic  acid, 
XH,-C(SH)(COOH)-CH,-CObH.  J.  B.  T. 

The    Behaviour    of    Casein    in    Ammoniacal     Magnesium 
Chloride    Solution.     By  Waci.aw    v.    Moraczew^ki  {Zeit.  pLysiol. 
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Chem.,  1S95,  21,  71 — 78). — A  solution  of  casein  free  from  asli  (ease'ino- 
^en).  wlien  mixed  with  ammoiiiacal  magnesia  mixture,  proceeds,  after 
some  days,  to  deposit  sphareoliths ;  these,  by  attention  to  details, 
described  in  full  in  the  paper,  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  agg-re- 
i>-ations  of  needles.  They  contain  45  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  1498  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen.  The  nature  of  this  prote'id  compound  of  magnesium 
is,  however  still  uncertain. 

Xucle'in  also  yields  a  crystalline  deposit  Avith  ammoniacal  magnesia 
mixture.  "  W.  D.  H. 

Precipitation   of    Toxalbuinins   by    Nucleic     acid.      By  M. 

TicKOMiROFF  {Zeit.  plujsiol.  Chem.,  1895,  21,  90 — 96). — Ricin  is  pre- 
cipitable  by  nucleic  acid.  The  precipitate  can  be  redissolved,  and,  when 
tested  on  animals,  is  found  to  be  still  as  poisonous  as  before.  The 
same  was  found  to  be  true  for  tetanus  poison  and  diphtheria  poison. 
The  addition  of  nucleic  acid  to  solutions  of  cholera  poison  and  to 
cultures  of  streptococci,  Staphylococcus  aureus,  and  typhoid  bacilli 
(in  all  cases  freed  from  the  gi'owth  of  micro-organisms)  produced  a 
precipitate,  which,  however,  was  not  poisonous.  From  putrefying 
beef,  the  precipitate  was  also  not  active ;  but  a  poisonous  precipitate 
was  obtained  from  putrefying  fish.  W.  D.   H. 

Amylase.  By  Je.ax  Effroxt  (Compt.  rend.,  1895,  120,  1281 — 
1282). — An  infusion  of  barley  prepared  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
boiled  and  tiltered,  greatly  increases  the  diastatic  power  of  malt,  and 
thus  resembles  aluminum  and  vanadium  salts,  asparagine,  picric  acid, 
&c.  (Abstr.,  1893,  i,  187).  Since,  however,  in  all  cases  the  sacchari- 
fying power  only  is  increased,  whilst  the  liquefying  powei-  is 
practically  unaflfected,  and  the  effect  disappears  in  presence  of  such 
quantities  of  amylase  as  are  required  to  produce  energetic  saccharifi- 
cation,  the  increase  in  saccharifying  power  is  more  appai-ent  than 
real. 

A  comparison  between  the  saccharifying  and  liquefying  powers  of 
malts  yields  better  results  than  the  methods  of  Kjeldahl  and  Lindner. 
The  substance  to  be  examined  is  extracted  with  eight  times  its 
weight  of  water.  The  saccharifying  power  in  measured  by  the 
volume  of  the  solution  required  to  produce  in  an  hour,  at  45°,  0*25 
to  3  grams  of  maltose  per  100  c.c.  of  starch  paste,  the  experiment 
being  made  with  150  c.c.  of  a  1-per  cent,  solution  of  starch.  The 
liquefying  power  is  expressed  by  the  volume  of  the  solution  required 
to  liquefy  in  10  minutes,  at  80°,  20  c.c.  of  milk  of  starch  containing 
40  parts  of  starch  in  100.  The  ratio  between  the  saccharifj'ing  and 
liquefying  powers  in  good  malt  is  100  to  120,  but  in  presence  of  sub- 
stances that  increase  the  saccharifying  power  it  may  rise  to  200 — 400. 
The  diastase  of  the  crude  barley  shoAvs  a  ratio  of  more  than  1000. 
The  saccharifying  power  being  equal,  the  value  of  two  malts  is 
proportional  to  the  ratios  between  the  saccharifying  and  liquefying 
powers.  C.  H.  B. 
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